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THE    CONFESSOR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

O  England  ! — Model  to  thy  inward  greatness 

Like  little  body,  with  a  mighty  heart — 

What  might'st  thou  do,  that  honor  would  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural  ! 

But  see  thy  fault.    France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 

With  treacherous  crowns. 

Shakspeark  :  Henry  V. 

On  the  close  of  a  beautiful  autumnal  day, 
in  the  year  1G40,  the  sun  was  setting  on  the 
Scottish  borders  with  more  than  his  usual 
brilliancy,  and  shedding  on  wood,  bank, 
and  river,  the  harmony  of  Nature's  hues, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  Nature's  voiceless 
imagery.  But  throughout  the  two  coun- 
tries which  this  peaceful  scene  divided,  the 
trumpet  call  of  faction  had  already  sound- 
ed ;  and  the  sword  was  unsheathed,  which 
was  not  suffered  to  rest,  till  the  hands  that 
wielded  it  had  consummated  the  sorrow 
and  shame  of  the  land  that  could  arm  her 
sons  against  each  other,  by  turning  its 
point,  even  unto  the  death,  against  her 
anointed  monarch. 

King  Charles,  with  his  attendants,  at  this 
time  lay  at  York,  engaged  in  that  ill-omen- 
ed attempt  at  accommodation  with  the  in- 
surgent Scots,  which  terminated  so  fruit- 
lessly. It  served  but  to  exasperate  the  in- 
temperate zeal  of  the  Covenanters,  amongst 
whom  were  doubtless  many  who  were  sin- 
cere in  the  expression  of  their  fears,  as 
regarded  the  attempt  of  Charles  to  impose 
upon  them  a  liturgy:  while  the  greater 
number,  guided  only  by  ambition  and  love 
of  independence,  together  with  that  hatred 
of  superior  power,  so  fitly  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  him  who  deemed  it  "  better  to 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven" — took 
advantage  of  pious  scruples,  founded  on 
ignorance  and  fanaticism,  to  identify  the 
cause  of  religion  with  that  of  the  covenant : 
to  render  their  zeal  for  God  himself  the  pre- 
text for  rebellion  against  their  sovereign. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  troubles, 
several  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  firmly  at- 


tached to  the  king  and  his  government,  had 
been  induced  to  lend  their  support  to  what 
seemed  to  them  but  a  just  claim  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  to  regulate  her  own  church, 
and  resist  foreign  dictation ;  and  when  the 
violences  to  which  their  party  had  recourse 
compelled  the  government  also  to  resort  to 
arms,  these  nobles  were  apt,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  period,  to  justify  themselves  for 
their  countenance  of  rebellion,  under  the 
plea  that  they  were  oppressed  sufferers  for 
the  truth,  simply  defending  themselves  from 
the  compulsory  establishment  of  idolatry. 

Yet,  there  had  been  a  lingering  repug- 
nance to  strike  the  first  blow — that  blow 
which  must  stamp  them  for  ever  as  traitors 
to  their  king  ;  and  many  were  the  negotia- 
tions, many  the  petitions  for  redress,  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  popular  resent- 
ment. Charles  had  yielded  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  subjects,  to  an  extent  that 
any  of  his  predecessors  would  have  deemed 
incredible ;  and  his  concessions  only  pro- 
duced demands  the  more  unreasonable  and 
presumptuous,  as  indicative  of  a  want  of 
power  on  his  part  to  enforce  his  previous 
decrees. 

Still,  when  negotiations  had  seemingly 
ceased,  and  petitions  were  at  an  end,  there 
had  been,  as  we  have  said,  amongst  all 
who  valued  their  country,  her  laws,  and 
her  liberties,  an  almost  insurmountable 
reluctance  to  strike  the  first  blow. 

At  the  period,  however,  where  our  narra- 
tive commences,  the  action  at  Newburn  had 
taken  place ;  and  the  main  body  of  the 
Scotch  army,  after  the  taking  of  Newcastle, 
was  on  the  point  of  advancing  upon  the  royal 
party,  well  organized  and  abty  command- 
ed. At  this  crisis,  the  king  consented  to 
treat  with  the  insurgents,  and  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  York  for  the  purpose. 

All  travelling  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
countries  was,  of  course,  extremely  preca- 
rious ;  and,  as  at  this  early  period  of  the 
great  struggle,  the  costumes  which  after- 
wards pre-eminently  distinguished  the  con- 
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tending  parties,  had  not  been  decidedly 
adopted,  men  often  fell  into  error  and 
danger,  from  the  difficulty  of  discerning 
friends  from  foes. 

It  was,  then,  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
were  reflected  from  the  silver  waters  of  the 
Tweed,  that  two  travellers  arrived  at  a 
small  hostelry  on  its  banks.  The  long 
range  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  terminated  within 
a  few  hundred  paces  of  their  halting-place, 
and  on  its  last  eminence  were  picturesquely 
situated  the  decaying  remains  of  a  small 
chapel,  long  desecrated.  The  building,  in 
the  anti-papal  fury  of  later  times,  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  use  of  the  neighboring 
shepherds,  who  were  accustomed  to  kindle 
there  a  beacon  light,  when  the  deep  snows 
of  the  northern  winter  rendered  all  traces 
of  the  surrounding  country  indiscernible. 

In  the  dress  or  equipage  of  the  traveller 
or  his  attendant,  there  was  none  of  that 
display  which  distinguished  the  cavaliers 
of  the  period ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  there  have  been  detected,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  a  forced  affectation  of  plain- 
ness. But  the  remark  which  must  have 
first  struck  an  observer,  with  regard  to  the 
foremost  horseman,  was  his  singular  grace 
in  riding,  and  the  perfect  subjection,  in 
which,  without  any  apparent  effort,  he  held 
the  high-blooded  animal  on  which  he  was 
mounted.  Little  of  his  figure  was  distin- 
guishable, until,  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the 
paved  court  which  fronted  the  hostelry,  he 
threw  aside  his  tartan  travelling-cloak,  and, 
dismounting,  cast  the  bridle  to  his  attend- 
ant. 

The  stranger  was  of  the  middle  height, 
or,  perhaps,  something  more;  but  his  limbs 
were  so  exquisitely  proportioned,  as  t 
indication  of  great  physical  strength.  His 
countenance  was  noble  and  manly,  and  the 
glance  of  his  eyes,  the  color  of  which  in- 
clined to  gray,  was  piercing  in  no  common 


degree. 


rhe   nose  was   high   and   rather 


aquiline,  with  the  curved  nostril,  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  expression  in  the  human 
countenance ;  and  his  lips,  the  upper  of 
which  was  shaded  by  a  short  moustache, 
were  full,  and  firmly  set  together.  The 
color  of  the  hair,  which  fell  in  clusters 
around  his  head  and  neck,  was  a  ricli  dark 
brown,  verging  on  the  auburn  ;  his  com- 
plexion, naturally  light,  was  tinged  by  expo- 
sure to  sun  and  weather,  and  his  color 
varied  rapidly  with  the  emotion  of  the 
moment.  Altogether,  his  carriage  and  de- 
portment conveyed  that  idea  which  his  con- 
temporaries expressed  by  the  term  "  prince- 
ly." 

He  wore  a  doublet  of  dark-colored  velvet, 
entirely  unadorned  ;  his  only  weapon  being 
a  Spanish  rapier,  which  hung  from  a  splen- 
did baldric.  The  falling  band  at  the  throat 
and  the  cuffs  were  of  plain  linen.  A  rich 
satin  hatband  encircled  his  high-crowned 


beaver,  but  the  usual  plume  of  feathers  had 
been  laid  aside.  His  age  might  be  thirty  or 
upwards,  and  it  required  no  second  glance  to 
convince  the  beholder  that  to  him  the  game 
of  life  was  no  novelty ;  and  that  his  years, 
whatever  their  number,  had  yielded  their 
full  harvest  of  incident  and  vicissitude. 

"How  callest  thou  this  tavern,  dame?" 
said  he  to  the  hostess,  who,  in  haste  to  wel- 
come a  guest  of  so  different  a  caste  from  her 
usual  customers,  was  advancing  from  the 
door  to  receive  him. 

The  woman  pointed  to  a  sign-post  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  court,  and  answered 
with  a  deep-drawn  and  very  audible  sigh, 
"  This  poor  house,  master,  takes  its  name 
from  yonder  godly  man,  of  blessed  memory." 

The  traveller  raised  his  clear,  penetrating 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  sign-post.  The 
board  which  hung  thereon,  painted  on  both 
sides,  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  tall,  emacia- 
ted man,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  original- 
ly, (which  had,  however,  been  tastefully 
varied  with  sundry  trimmings,)  who  was 
standing  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  beer  cask, 
or  barrel,  which  reached  nearly  up  to  his 
middle.  Around  and  about  the  butt  were 
groups  of  small  figures,  white,  black,  and 
brown,  of  which  one  was  elevated  pre-emi- 
nently above  the  rest,  and  was  also  consi- 
derably their  superior  in  dimension,  so  that 
they  presented  some  analogy  in  appearance 
to  a  hen  and  chickens.  The  figure  in  the 
cask  was  throwing  out  his  arms  with  great 
ease  and  freedom. 

"  Is  it  Diogenes  ?"  said  the  stranger,  when 
he  had  thrown  a  cursory  glance  upon  the 
picture. 

"Alack!  no — master;  no  such  wicked 
tiling.  As  if  an  honest  woman  would  call 
her  house  by  an  awfu'  papistical  nanx-  like 
that  I  Woe  is  me!  that  I  should  have  lived 
to  see  the  day  when  the  pious  and  learned 
John  Knox,  preaching  to  Queen  Mary  and 
all  her  court,  should  be  taken  for  a  I 
idolatry !" 

"I  beg  the  Reformer's  pardon,  and  to 
make  him  amends,  I  will  lodge  in  his  house, 
which  I  perceive  is  the  one  I  was  in  search 
of,  for  the  night.  Is  this  the  way  to  the 
parlor,  good  dame?"  And  without  wait- 
ing for  reply  from  his  mystified  hostess,  the 
traveller  walked  forward  towards  the  room 
allotted  to  visitors  of  a  better  order  than 
those  who  commonly  frequented  the  outer 
apartment  of  the  little  hostelry. 

Here,  on  entering,  he  found  that  he  was 
not  alone.  Close  to  the  open  lattice  of  a 
window,  which  admitted  the  last  raja  of  the 
sotting  sun,  sate  a  youth  whose  intensely 
thoughtful  and  somewhat  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance  interested  the 
stranger  at  once,  accustomed  as  was  the 
latter  to  every  variety  of  character  and 
condition.  Apparently  engrossed  in  deep 
reflection,  the  youth  remained  motionless, 
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his  face  buried  in  his  hands  ;  yet  one  glance 
upwards  as  the  traveller  entered  sufficed  to 
display  the  full  dark  eye,  the  firm  decision 
of  the  mouth,  slightly  relaxed  as  a  saluta- 
tion passed  between  the  visitors,  and  the 
pale  forehead  and  cheeks,  with  the  marked 
brows. 

Notwithstanding  these  characteristics,  an 
ordinary  eye  would  have  detected  nothing 
in  the  appearance  of  the  silent  and  unob- 
trusive youth  under  its  observation,  with 
his  chequered  mantle  buckled  round  him, 
his  kilt  of  common  gray  woollen,  and  his 
blue  cap,  surmounted  by  a  sprig  of  holly, 
lying  beside  him,  beyond  that  of  a  country 
lad  in  quest  of  pasturage  for  his  flocks,  or 
perhaps  bound  on  an  expedition  to  win  the 
heart  of  some  Northumbrian  maiden. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  impression 
which  our  traveller  received,  on  having  ob- 
tained a  second  view  of  his  companion's 
countenance,  by  a  slight  remark,  which  of 
course  elicited  a  reply.  After  this  the 
younger  guest  relapsed  into  his  reverie. 

Which  of  us  has  not  felt  the  constraint 
and  difficulty  of  that  position,  which  places 
us  in  contact  with  an  individual,  whose 
manner  and  appearance  excite  our  interest, 
and  whose  reserve  we  feel  that  it  were  a 
kindness  to  overcome,  while  we  ourselves 
are  liable  to  the  imputation  of  obtrusive- 
ness  in  attempting  to  urge  his  confidence  ! 

Impelled  by  an  unaccountable  sympathy, 
and  by  an  impression  that  he  had  some- 
where met  his  companion  before ;  actuated 
also  by  a  desire  to  penetrate  the  disguise 
in  which  he  believed  him  to  be  enveloped, 
the  elder  traveller  advanced  towards  the 
window,  and  addressed  him  in  a  friendly 
tone. 

"I  know  not,"  said  he,  "whether  this 
scene  be  more  familiar  to  thee  than  to  my- 
self; but  if  it  be  so,  perhaps  thou  canst 
tell  me  the  name  and  purpose  of  yonder 
tower." 

"  It  is  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
which  you  see  yonder,"  replied  the  youth, 
without  alluding  to  the  former  part  of  the 
question;  "and  since  the  late  troubles,  has 
been  used,  I  believe,  as  a  military  post  of 
observation." 

At  the  mention  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, the  other  gave  a  quick  glance  from 
the  casement;  but  pursuing  his  inquiry,  he 
resumed — 

"And  previously  to  the  late  troubles,  was 
the  chapel  used  for  worship  ?  Pardon  the 
inquiry  if  impertinent,  but,  from  your  ap- 
parent interest  in  the  scene,  I  should  guess 
that  this  is  not  your  first  visit  to  the  spot?" 

At  the  period  of  our  story,  a  question  in- 
volving even  remotely  the  furiously  disputed 
questions  of  faith  or  mode  of  worship,  so 
interwoven  in  the  minds  of  men  with  those 
localities  in  which  they  had  been  cele- 
brated, might  also  involve  much  personal 


risk  and  danger.  This  the  youth  well  knew, 
and  regarding  the  querist  with  a  look  of 
quiet  scrutiny,  he  answered — 

"  My  recollections  of  this  spot  are  so  very 
remote,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  them 
form  or  consistency,  even  to  myself;  and 
you  will  pardon  me,  if  my  intercourse  with 
the  world,  limited  as  it  has  been,  together 
with  the  present  state  of  parties,  has  ren- 
dered me  cautious  of  placing  confidence  in 
strangers;  though,  in  truth,  your  bearing 
would  appear  to  warrant  it.  But  my  story 
concerns  others  as  well  as  myself,  and  there 
is  that  in  your  countenance  which  assures 
me  you  were  not  the  man  to  counsel  to  a 
breach  of  trust,  even  though  the  trust  be 
but  implied." 

"  Well,  keep  thy  secret,  good  youth ;  and 
since  thou  wilt  not  aid  me  in  my  researches 
amongst  these  Cheviot  Hills,  I  must  needs 
explore  them  for  myself." 

So  saying,  the  traveller  wrapped  himself 
in  his  tartan,  and  wandered  forth  in  the 
now  dusky  evening,  following  the  direction 
of  the  chapel.  A  circuitous  path,  winding 
round  the  hill  from  the  foot  to  the  summit, 
and  passing  on  its  way  a  small  rustic  cot- 
tage, led  to  the  porch  of  the  deserted  build- 
ing. As  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger  rang 
upon  its  pavement,  and  the  hollow  echo 
repeated  the  clanking  sound,  he  felt,  for  an 
instant,  startled.  But  soon  all  other  im- 
pressions were  lost  in  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  scene  he  sought. 

Reclining  against  the  rudely-carved  stone 
which  had  been  the  altar  in  former  days, 
her  pale  face  and  long  dark  tresses  more 
strikingly  contrasted  by  the  reflection  of  the 
yellow  light  which  beamed  through  a  rem- 
nant of  stained  glass  in  the  southern  win- 
dow, stood  a  young  girl,  whose  attitude  and 
whole  appearance,  but  for  the  tears  which 
moistened  her  cheeks  and  lashes,  might 
have  betokened  a  statue  rather  than  a  hu- 
man being.  She  started  on  the  entrance 
of  the  traveller,  and  hastily  collecting  her 
mantle  and  hood,  she  advanced  mechanic- 
ally ;  then  stopped,  as  if  uncertain.  On 
gaining  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance,  she 
uttered  an  ejaculation  of  surprise  and  con- 
sternation. 

"Now  may  Heaven  aid  us!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Oh  !  tell  me  what  brought  you 
here?"  J 

"  *  My  horse,  my  love,  my  horse/  "  re- 
plied he,  gaily.  "But  why  so  pale  and 
terrified,  my  Margaret  ?  My  presence  was 
not  wont  to  make  thee  tremble,  nor  to  chase 
the  roses  from  those  cheeks.  When  last  we 
met,  they  gathered  but  the  deeper  tint  at 
my  approach." 

"Oh,  Graham  I"  replied  she,  "why  have 
you  betrayed  me  into  this  ?  I  knew  not- 
even  that  you  were  in  Britain,  and  was 
prepared  for  a  far  different  interview.  But 
no  time  must  be  lost.    Fly  for  your  life,,  aa 
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you  love  mo,  or  have  ever  loved  me,  fly ;  for 
my  uncle,  your  mortal  enemy,  meets  me 
here  this  night,  and  I  look  for  his  instant 
arrival." 

"  First  satisfy  me,  dearest  one,  that  Gra- 
ham is  still  to  thee  all  that  once  he  vras  ; 
and  then  let  his  deadliest  foe  appear :  he 
were  right  -welcome." 

"  Alas !"  she  said,  "  those  days  of  hope 
and  happiness  were  but  a  dream,  and  it 
has  passed  away.  The  sentence  of  fate 
has  gone  forth  against  us,  and  mark  me, 
Graham,  we  may  not  be  united — nay,  more, 
after  this  night  we  must  never  meet  again." 

"  And  what  power  on  earth  shall  divide 
us?"  saidthe  cavalier;  "  I  had  almost  said 
what  power  in  Heaven  ?" 

"  And  there  you  would  have  erred,"  she 
answered  ;  "  for  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven 
we  should  part.  In  me  you  love  a  devoted 
follower  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

Surprised  for  the'  moment,  but  not  con- 
founded, he  replied  in  a  light  tone  : 

"And  for  thy  sake  I  would  love  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself — ay,  or  of  Constan- 
tinople either.  But  tell  me,  Margaret,"  he 
added,  after  an  instant's  reflection,  "  tell 
me,  I  entreat  thee,  the  story  thou  hast  hith- 
erto withheld  from  me.  W  ho  is  this  uncle, 
my  enemy,  as  thou  affirmest,  and  thy  own, 
if  I  may  guess  by  thy  dread  of  his  ap- 
proach ?" 

"  First  say,"  she  answered,  as  desirous 
to  delay  the  intelligence — "  say  how  you 
received  warning  that  I  was  to  meet  him 
here  to-night :  an  appointment  I  believed 
secret  from  all  but  himself." 

"I  was  directed  hither  by  an  old  bel- 
dame, whom  I  encountered  last  night  as  I 
was  taking  advantage  of  the  clear  moon- 
light to  speed  my  way  towards  the  Borders, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  commission  with  which 
my  countrv  has  intrusted  me,  for  treating 
with  his  Majesty  at  York.  The  weird  wo- 
man bade  me  inquire  in  this  direction  for 
the  deserted  chapel  of  St.  Stephen ;  and 
there,  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  she  promised 
that  I  should  meet  thee.  Though  little  of 
a  convert  to  the  popular  faith  in  inspira- 
tions, judge,  my  Margaret,  whether  this 
unsought  warning,  however  repugnant  to 
probability,  could  be  thrown  away." 

"  What  was  she  like,  this  prophetess  ?" 
inquired  Margaret ;  "  and  did  she  tell  you 
more  ?" 

"  Simply  what  I  have  related,  excepting 
that  she  promised  to  announce  by  a  signal 
when  her  wisdom  should  deem  fit  that  I 
should  leave  thee.  In  her  general  appear- 
ance there  was  little  to  distinguish  her 
from  any  other  countrywoman,  though  her 
accent  was  slightly  foreign.  In  her  con- 
duct perhaps,  rather  more,  for  she  persist- 
ed in  refusing  at  my  hand  the  small  gratui- 
ty which  her  sweet  pronunciation  of  thy 
name  had  won  her." 


"  Strange !"  observed  the  maiden,  mus- 
j  ingly — "  such  a  person  I  met  but  two  days 
\  since  in  traversing  the  lowlands  ;  and  it  was 
on  the  evening  of  her  accosting  me  that  I 
lost  the  despatches,  the  failure  of  which 
causes  me  to  dread  my  uncle's  anger, — aw- 
ful indeed  his  anger  is !" 

"  Do  not  fear  it,  beloved,"   replied  he. 
".This   benevolent  enchantress   may    find 
means  to  keep  thy  relation  at  a  distance,  as 
she  has  already  discovered  marvellous  skill 
in  bringing  us  together.     But,  be  the  event 
as  it  may,  with  me  at  thy  side,  what  hast 
j  thou  to  dread  ?     Probably,  too,  thou  over- 
|  ratest  both  his  power  and  his  malice.     But 
|  enough   of  this  ; — I  have   satisfied  thy  in- 
quiry— I   pray  thee,   Margaret,   delay  no 
longer  to  answer  mine." 

"  It  is  hard  to  me  to  tell  thee,  Graham, 
that  even  thy  presence  will  not  protect  me  : 
— that  for  the  safety  of  both,  this  last  sad, 
sweet,  interview  must  terminate.  To  be 
brief;  thou  hast  known  me  hitherto  but  as 
Marguerite  d'Amville,  the  name  which  I 
bore  at  the  court  of  France;  it  was  my 
mother's ;  and  the  Lord  Cardinal  insisted 
that,  with  her  large  inheritance,  her  name 
should  also  descend  to  me.  My  father,  a 
Protestant,  and  a  Scotchman,  had  died 
some  time  before.  That  dear  father — he 
was,  Graham,  the  brother  of  your  enemy, 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  !" 

"Of  Hamilton?"  repeated  her  lover, 
"  and  he  is  to  meet  thee  here  to-night  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  she  said,  "  arid  here  he  ex- 
pects me  to  deliver  to  him  letters  from  the 
Cardinal  do  Richelieu,  intrusted  to  me,  on 
my  quitting  France,  by  my  uncle's  desire." 
"The    traitor!"  muttered   the   cavulior. 
"And  thou.  Margaret,  thou  hast  suffered 
1  thyself  to  be  made   the   medium   in  this 
erous  correspondence?" 
"  Alas  1  more  probably  its  victim,"  she 
I  replied  ;  "  but  the  letters,  as  I  told  you,  have 
!  been  stolen  from  my  charge.     I  have  long 
believed  that,  respecting  myself,  some  sinis- 
I  ter  design  existed,  in  which  the  writer  and 
receiver  of  these  letters  were  agreed.     No 
sooner  had  you  quitted  Paris  than  I  received 
from  Richelieu  an  arbitrary  command  to 
discontinue  all  correspondence  with  you, 
together  with  a  hint,  couched  in  terms  of 
advice,  that  the  French  king  would  consent 
to  my  alliance  with  none  but  a  French  sub- 
ject.    A  harsh  letter  followed  from  my  un- 
cle, the   Lord    Hamilton,   confirming  this 
prohibition  of  your  suit.     Judge,  then,  of 
the  danger  of  our  lingering  together." 

"  Of  that  presently,  beloved  one.  But 
wherefore  art  thou  now  in  Britain  ?  What 
scheme  have  these  two  wily  statesmen  in 
making  thee  their  envoy  ?" 

Margaret  hesitated,  but  at  length,  in  a 
voice  half  stifled  by  grief,  she  replied,  "  You 
have  the  right  to  ask  that  question,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all,  though  I  would  gladly  have 
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been  spared  the  recital  of  the  particulars  it 
involves,  above  all  to  you.  Our  parting, 
Graham — dost  thou  remember  it? — was 
rendered  sadder  by  the  ignorance  in  which 
my  surviving  parent  remained,  that  we  were 
pledged  to  each  other.  Fearing  to  increase 
the  malady  which  was  consuming  her,  I 
withheld  all  intelligence  which  might  cause 
emotion,  and  hoped,  from  day  to  day,  that 
her  recovery  would  put  an  end  to  my  en- 
forced reserve.  I  greatly  erred,  but  I  have 
greatly  suffered.  The  crisis  of  the  disease 
arrived,  and  left  me  an  orphan,  my  secret 
untold,  and  myself  bound  by  a  promise 
which  prevented  me  from  having  recourse 
to  the  protector  who  now  was  all  the 
world  to  me.  Thus,  though  highly  allied 
and  richly  endowed,  I  was  more  desolate 
than  the  poorest  maiden,  who,  with  a  pure 
faith  and  a  clear  conscience,  may  give  her 
hand  to  the  companion  of  her  daily  labor. 
This  solemn  promise — dare  I  tell  it  you  ? — 
it  was,  that  I  would  never  wed  a  Protestant. 
Forgive  me,  pity  me,  and  reflect  that  the 
request  of  a  dying  parent  brooks  no  denial. 
— I  gave  the  pledge. 

"  She  told  me  how  through  life  calamity 
had  pursued  herself,  in  consequence  of  her 
union  with  a  heretic.  Persecuted  by  his 
family,  she  and  my  father  had  sought  peace 
in  the  shelter  of  these  hills,  and  for  some 
years  they  dwelt  in  the  cottage  you  passed 
in  your  ascent  hither.  At  this  altar  my 
sainted  mother  daily  offered  her  devotions, 
and  here  she  taught  me  the  doctrines  and 
worship  of  the  true  church,  since,  in  more 
populous  districts,  the  open  celebration  of 
the  Mass  exposed — but — blessed  Mary! — 
what  means  that? — the  appointed  signal — 
doubtless ! — and  you  must  go. — You  know 
the  worst. — Farewell  I" 

Her  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  sud- 
den appearance,  on  a  point  of  the  hill  oppo- 
site to  that  on  which  they  stood,  of  a  bright 
meteoric  light,  which  shot  high  into  the  air, 
and  remained  burning  steadily  and  bril- 
liantly, so  that  its  rays  penetrated  even  the 
little  chapel  on  the  neighboring  eminence. 
The  latter  was  separated  only  by  a  deep  but 
very  narrow  ravine,  from  the  summit  on 
which  the  beacon  was  kindled,  so  that  in 
the  darkness,  which  was  now  setting  in,  a 
traveller  might,  without  some  such  guide, 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

The  cavalier  regarded  the  beacon  atten- 
tively for  a  few  seconds,  then  spoke. 

"  It  may  be  as  thou  sayest,  dearest,  the 
token  that  I  should  leave  thee ;  but,  unpro- 
tected as  thou  art.  I  carry  by  my  side  a 
surer  token  that  I  should  stay.  Besides,  if 
Hamilton'  be  on  his  way,  this  beacon,  what- 
ever be  its  purport,  must  perplex  him,  per- 
haps mislead.  So  use  the  precious  moments, 
dear  one,  and  finish  thy  tale,  already  too 
long— or  too  short." 

The  trembling  girl  still  urged  the  peril  ol 


prolonging  the  interview,  and  besought  him 
to  depart. 

At  length,  soothed  by  his  arguments  and 
entreaties,  she  resumed  her  story  ;  but  she 
spoke  rapidly  and  with  less  connectedness. 

"My  father,  did  I  tell  thee?  perished  at 
Rochelle.  He  was  wearied  of  inaction,  and 
disappointed  in  his  hope  of  making  my 
mother  a  convert  to  his  creed,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  joined  that  ill-fated  enterprise 
which  offered  employment  to  his  ardent 
spirit.  Thus  we  were  in  the  power  of  his 
elder  brother,  whose  malice  against  my  mo- 
ther took  the  color  of  zeal  against  popery, 
until  his  persecutions  drove  her  to  seek  re- 
fuge once  more  in  France.  The  reason  of 
this  ungenerous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  was,  as  I  have  heard, 
an  ancient  grudge  which  he  bore  her  for 
slighting  his  addresses,  in  favor  of  those  of 
his  younger  brother,  during  her  residence 
at  the  court  of  Henrietta  Maria.  The  king 
interfered,  contrary  to  his  custom  with  re- 
gard to  the  foreign  attendants  of  the  queen, 
and  endeavored  to  advance  the  pretensions 
of  the  Marquis ;  and  my  mother's  final 
choice  caused  the  sovereign's  displeasure, 
and  the  exile  of  both  her  and  my  father 
from  court.  Of  the  events  of  my  mother's 
life  previously  to  her  marriage  I  know  no- 
thing, for  she  forbade  all  allusion  to  them. 
She  was,  however,  as  she  herself  informed 
me  when  circumstances  compelled  us  to 
adopt  the  title,  an  heiress  of  the  house  of 
d'Amville;  and  she  frequently  spoke  of 
some  individual  as  my  future  protector, 
though  it  appeared  she  dared  not  to  reveal 
to  me  his  name.  Here,  then,  is  my  calamity. 
In  the  conflict  between  conscience  and  mo- 
therly love,  she  gave  me  this  jewel,  which 
forms,  as  you  see,  the  half  of  a  clasp,  with 
the  assurance,  which  even  then  trembled  on 
her  lips,  that  if  I  met  with  him  who  owned 
the  corresponding  jewel,  forming  the  other 
half,  he  had  aright  to  my  affection  and  con- 
fidence.    What  that  right  is,  I  know  not. 

"Thus,  when  recently  pressed  by  the 
French  minister  to  an  alliance  which  was 
intended  to  enrich  one  of  his  creatures,  I 
obeyed  the  harsh  summons  of  my  guardian, 
Lord  Hamilton,  to  return  and  place  myself 
under  his  protection.  Richelieu  suffered 
my  departure  :  perhaps  as  an  unsuspected 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  his  letters  to 
my  uncle — perhaps  also  partly  as  relying  on 
Lord  Hamilton's  promises  to  compel  my  ac- 
quiescence in  his  views. 

"And  now,  Graham,  this  has  been  along 
tale  and  a  sad  one — but  you  would  have  it. 
Think  but  of  Margaret  henceforth  as  one 
who  once  loved  you,  and  charge  her,  if  you 
will,  with  weakness,  with  superstition,  with 
folly — with  anything  but  fickleness.  And 
now  wo  must  say  farewell  for  ever." 

"  That  will  wo  never  do — no,  Margaret. 
1 1  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  as  long 
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as  wo  both  live,  unless  you  should  have 
vowed  fidelity  to  another,  never  will  I  cease 
to  entreat,  to  implore  you  not  to  sacrifice 
your  own  peace  and  mine  to  a  false  scruple  ; 
for  no  subsequent  promise  can  annul  the 
vows  you  made  to  me — and  to  a  mistaken 
duty ;  for  the  confessor,  and  not  your  dying 
parent,  was  probably  the  originator  of  that 
request.  As  to  this  other  individual,  who- 
ever he  be,  he  cannot  have  the  right  to  your 
confidence  that  I  have — your  accepted,  your 
affianced  husband.  Tell  me  of  a  claim  on 
earth  equal  to  that,  and  I  release  you." 

"The  claims  of  my  conscience,  of  my 
faith,  of  the  Holy  Church,  forbid  that  1 
should  satisfy  yours,"  she  said.  "  Oh !  tempt 
me  not,  tempt  me  not  to  enter  into  that  most 
sacred  of  all  engagements  without  the  hal- 
lowed influence  of  a  parent's  blessing,  and 
against  the  solemn  voice  of  the  Holy  Church. 
Leave  me — oh,  leave  me  !" 

"  In  darkness  and  in  danger,  and  alone  !" 
exclaimed  he.  And  on  the  instant  his  words 
seemed  verified,  for  while  he  spoke,  the  bea- 
con, which  had  hitherto  burned  equally  and 
steadily,  fell,  extinguished  on  the  sudden  ; 
and  all  around  relapsed  into  gloom. 

Margaret  shuddered,  and  faltering,  laid 
her  hand  on  the  strong  arm  of  her  lover  for 
support:  whilst  heavy  footsteps  were  heard 
advancing  towards  the  porch,  and  in  another 
instant  two  men  entered  the  building. 

One  of  them  struck  a  light,  which  enabled 
rera  to  reoogniie  the  foremost  as  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton.  His  companion,  who 
held  the  torch,  was  a  mean  and  ordinary- 
looking  man,  with  dark  and  sinister  fea- 
tures :  he  wore  the  dress  of  a  friar  of  the 
Dominican  order,  which  served  but  poorly, 
however,  to  cover  the  vulgarity  of  his  de- 
meanor or  the  low  cunning  of  his  counte- 
nance. 

Lord  Hamilton,  on  entering,  immediately 
strode  forward  to  the  spot  where  stood  his 
pale  and  trembling  niece  supported  by  his 
well-known  foe.  As  ho  approached,  she 
fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  in  the 
impulse  of  excited  terror — "  Revenge  your- 
self on  me,  but  spare  him." 

Involuntarily  the  cavalier  drew  out  his 
rapier;  but  Hamilton,  after  collecting  him- 
self in  a  fearful  pause,  which  seemed  to 
carry  life  or  death  for  all  present,  retreated 
a  few  paces,  and  laying  aside  his  weapon, 
smiled  that  bitter  smile  which  conveys,  more 
surely  than  the  fiercest  words,  the  presage 
of  misery  and  ruin. 

"  Methinks,"  said  he,  "  amongst  friends 
and  relatives,  these  weapons  can  be  of  little 
service.  I  give  thee  good  even,  Earl  of 
Montrose.  Our  sovereign  liege  the  king 
hath  looked  for  thee  at  York  these  two  days, 
impatient  for  thy  proposals  from  his  rebel 
subjects.     Knowest  thou  of  news  ?" 

"Of  none  with  which  your  lordship  is  not 
already  probably  better  acquainted  than 


myself,"  answered  the  Earl  of  Montrose, 
for  it  was  he.  "  But  strange  news  i  i 
I  shall  have  to  relate  should  I  longer  be- 
hold the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  an  unmoved 
spectator  of  this  fair  girl's  distress.  Me- 
thinks the  parental  authority  which  he  af- 
fects, if  not  his  courtesy,  might  teach  a 
bearing  something  more  humane  than  thus 
to  suffer  her  to  kneel  at  his  feet  unnoticed. 
Margaret,  I  entreat  thee,  rise,  and  remem- 
ber thou  owest  no  duty  to  this  gentleman, 
save  as  his  conduct  merits  it." 

The  marquis  again  smiled. 

"  My  niece  has  doubtless  already  profited 
by  your  lordship's  well-known  eloquence 
upon  the  subject  of  duties — religious  and 
moral.  Nevertheless,  in  case  her  Roman ist 
principles  of  passive  obedience  should  yield 
before  your  superior  light,  I  will  furnish 
her  with  an  argument  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  equally  appreciated  by  both.  Margaret 
Hamilton,"  and  his  brow  gathered  dar 
as  he  spoke,  "I  have  but  to  say  the  word, 
and  thou  art  reduced  from  the  proud  h 
of  the  house  of  Amville  to  a  beggared  de- 
pendant on  that  of  Hamilton.  But  enough 
— I  am  so  far  from  intending,  or  even  con- 
templating, such  a  course,  that  I  intend  to 
flace  thee  at  the  Court  of  England,  where 
have  already  bespoken  for  thee  the 
and  favor  of  Henrietta:  and  this  holy  man, 
Father  Jacopo,  is  the  confessor  and  guide 
I  have  promised  for  thee.  This  ni^l 
set  forward.  But  where  is  thy  nurse — is 
she  not  of  thy  company  ?" 

"  Your  commands,  my  uncle,  were  that  I 
should  meet  you  here  alone.  My  nurse 
attends  me  at  the  cottage  below." 

"  I  am  beholden  to  thee  for  thy  strict 
obedience.  And  was  it  as  a  further  mark 
of  duty  thou  didst  cause  yonder  false  beacon 
to  be  kindled?"  said  the  Lord  Hami! 

"  The  Holy  Virgin  and  the  saints  be  my 
witness  1"  responded  Margaret,  "  1  know- 
nought  of  the  Deacon ;  neither  was  I  aware, 
as  you  6eem  to  suspect,  until  the  past  hour, 
of  the  Lord  of  Montrose's  presence  here  this 
night.  I  am  ready  to  depart  at  your  plea- 
sure ;  but  oh !  my  uncle,  tax  not  my  obe- 
dience to  the  accepting  of  such  a  guide?" 

Margaret  glanced  at  the  Dominican  as 
she  spoke,  with  an  expression  of  fear  and 
disgust:  but  Hamilton,  who  had  turned 
away,  and  appeared  to  be  leaving  the  chapel, 
took  no  notice  of  her  request.  Suddenly, 
as  if  struck  by  a  recollection,  he  stopped, 
and,  again  addressing  her,  said,  in  a  care- 
less tone, 

"  Thou  didst  tell  me,  as  I  think,  thou  wert 
the  bearer  of  letters  from  my  lady  cousins. 
So  engrossed  am  I  in  war  and  politics,  I  had 
forgotten  to  demand  them  at  thy  hand." 

The  terrified  girl  commanded  herself  suf- 
ficiently to  relate  the  fate  of  the  correspond- 
ence with  which  she  had  been  charged.  To 
her  surprise,  Hamilton  remained  mute ;  and 
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on  its  conclusion,  abruptly  desiring  her  to 
prepare  for  her  journey,  he  beckoned  the 
Dominican,  and  accompanied  by  him,  in- 
stantly left  the  chapel. 

Montrose,  who  had  shared  Margaret's 
repugnance  to  the  escort  provided  for  her, 
■was  yet  alive  to  the  advantages  of  her  gain- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Queen  ;  and,  since 
his  own  post  as  envoy  to  treat  with  the  royal 
party  at  York,  rendered  his  personal  attend- 
ance on  her  a  measure  to  be  adopted  only 
as  a  last  resort,  his  thoughts  wandered  in 
search  of  a  substitute. 

In  the  absence  of  more  accredited  agents, 
and  under  the  necessity  of  immediately 
providing  for  the  case,  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  the  youth  whom  he  had  left  at  the  little 
inn,  whose  countenance  and  bearing  had 
inspired  him  with  a  confidence  inexplicable 
even  to  himself,  might  possibly  be  induced 
to  attend  the  progress  of  the  party  to  Lon- 
don, waiting  on  their  movements  at  a  disr 
tance,  and  keeping  a  strict  watch  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Dominican. 


CHAPTER  II. 


I  am  a  lone  stray  thing,  whose  little  life, 
By  strangers'  bounty  cherished — like  a  wave 
That  from  the  summer  sea  a  wanton  breeze 
Lifts  for  a  moment's  sparkle — will  subside, 
Light  as  it  rose,  nor  heave  a  sigh  in  breaking. 
Talfourd's  Ion 

We  now  return  to  the  little  apartment  of 
the  hostelry,  where  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect we  left  the  youth  to  whom  Montrose's 
thoughts  had  reverted  in  quest  of  a  guar- 
dian for  his  fair  affianced,  during  her  route 
towards  the  court  of  Qijeen  Henrietta,  then 
resident  at  Whitehall.  The  design  of  the 
young  nobleman  in  this  proceeding  was 
merely  to  appoint  a  distant  surveillance 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  party,  which 
might  be  available  at  need.  Fate,  however, 
had  ordered  the  matter  otherwise. 

Montrose  had  not  long  quitted  the  cot- 
tage, before  its  rustic  porch  was  darkened 
by  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whose  appear- 
ance, strange  as  it  was,  seemed  rather  to 
excite  reverence  and  fear,  than  either  curi- 
osity or  astonishment  amongst  the  inmates 
of  the  hut.  Though  wrinkled  in  counte- 
nance, and  emaciated  in  figure,  she  appear- 
ed worn  rather  by  exposure  to  weather  and 
by  inordinate  fatigues,  than  by  old  age. 
Her  eye  yet  retained  its  brilliancy,  and  her 
regular  and  white  teeth,  together  with  her 
dark  locks,  as  yet  but  slightly  touched 
with  gray,  which  waved  wildly  from  under- 
neath her  hood,  gave  the  seeming  of  pre- 
mature old  age  to  the  deep  lines  of  the 
brow,  and  the  almost  scorched  and  wither- 


ed brownness  of  the  skin ;  whilst  her  active 
and  well-turned  figure  suggested  not  for  a 
moment  the  idea  of  decrepitude  or  infirmity. 

As  she  entered  the  porch,  the  hostess 
whispered  her  guests,  with  some  signs  of 
uneasiness,  "  It  is  the  prophetess  ;*  speak 
her  fair,  I  charge  ye,  for,  by  her  mien,  I 
see  the  spirit  is  on  her,  and  none  knoweth 
like  her  the  times  and  the  seasons.  Even 
the  proud  Scotch  lords  are  fain  to  seek  her 
counsel,  and  that  great  apostle  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  Rev.  Shimei  Haman,  speaks  not 
in  her  presence,  but  as  she  lists." 

Then,  turning  to  the  doorway,  where 
stood  the  object  of  this  special  communi- 
cation, she  addressed  her  by  the  title  she 
knew  most  to  conciliate  her. 

"  Good  even  to  thee,  Deborah  :  all  hail ! 
We  lack  thy  counsel,  good  mother,  for  this 
even — ay,  but  now  a  gallant  hath  alighted 
here,  and  asked  lodging  for  the  night. 
And  his  groom  and  steed  abide  here,  while 
he  himself  hath  hastened  with  all  speed  to 
yonder  hill.  But,  alack,  good  mother,  my 
heart  already  smites  me  for  according  him 
a  shelter,  though  he  be  a  fair-spoken-  and 
comely  gentleman ;  for,  by  his  outward 
man,  1  judge  that  he  is  one  of  the  ungodly 
— ay,  a  very  Sisera,  clad  in  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  heathen,  and  his  speech  be- 
wrayeth  him  as  belonging  to  the  idolaters. 
Say,  shall  we  take  the  hammer  and  the 
nail,  like  unto  Jael,  or  shall  we  bind  him 
hand  and  foot,  and  deliver  him  over  to  the 
army  of  the  faithful?  Surely  thou  art 
guided  hither  by  the  Spirit  to  direct  us  in 
this  matter." 

Now  the  hostess  of  the  "  John  Knox," 
previously  to  the  entrance  of  the  prophet- 
ess, had  not  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  mo-' 
lesting  her  guest,  and,  so  long  as  her  reck- 
oning was  sure,  she  still  harbored  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  interfering  with  his 
entertainment  or  abode  in  her  house ;  but 
the  fear  that  Ninon,  for  such  was  the  real 
name  of  the  person  whom  the  fanatics  pro- 
fanely designated  as  Deborah,  should  con- 
demn her  for  harboring  any  guests  unfa- 
vorable to  the  covenant,  had  induced  her 
to  proffer  this  zealous  effusion,  in  order  to 
anticipate  her  visitor's  accusation." 

"  Fool,  that  thou  art  1"  replied  the  wo- 
man, "  wouldst  thou  cut  off  the  defence 
and  glory  of  the  holy  covenant  I  I  tell  thee, 
woman,  use  him  with  all  honor  and  respect, 
for  he  is  a  very  Samson  for  our  Israel, 
and  if  thou  wouldst  display  thy  zeal  in 
the  righteous  cause,  let  not  another  day 

*  The  original  of  this  character  was  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Nicholson,  mentioned  in  Hume  as  an 
esteemed  prophetess  amongst  the  Covenanters.  She 
was  accustomed  to  speak  only  at  intervals,  and  had 
interruptions  of  days  and  weeks.  A  popular  preacher, 
named  Rolls,  being  requested  to  pray  for  her,  replied 
"  That  he  durst  not,  and  that  it  would  be  ill  manners 
in  him  to  speak,  while  his  master,  Christ,  was  speak- 
ing in  her." 
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pass,  ere-  thou  dismiss  thy  younger  son, 
Brian  Ellsie,  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  faith- 
ful against  the  tyrant." 

The  rustic  youth,  thus  abruptly  sum- 
moned to  warfare,  started  from  his  seat, 
aghast  at  her  words,  and  his  mother  was 
about  to  commence  an  expostulation ;  but 
Ninon,  having  by  her  concluding  sentences 
gained  the  end  she  sought,  namely,  the 
entire  absorption  of  this  interesting  family 
in  their  own  affairs,  hastily  proceeded  to  the 
inner  room. 

On  her  entrance,  its  occupant  started  up 
with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  appre- 
hension, "  What,  once  again,  Ninon,  do  we 
meet?" 

"Ay,  once,  and  twice,  and  thrice,  for 
aught  I  know,  before  the  end  comes,"  said 
she  ;  "  but,"  pointing  to  the  window,  "  the 
sun  shines  red  to-night." 

14  A  truce  to  this  mystery,  good  Ninon. 
Thou  knowest  witchery  and  second-sight 
impose  not  on  me,  neither  these  senseless 
ravings,  by  which  thou  mayest  awe  the 
minds  of  the  weak.  Tell  me,  I  entreat 
thee,  and  in  all  plainness,  what  is  thy  er- 
rand?" 

"  Is  there  not  a  cause  for  mystery  ?" 
replied  the  woman,  "and  is  it  for  thee  to 
mock  at  inspiration  ?  Beware  how  thou 
speakest  lightly  of  that  on  which  thy  own 
destiny  depends." 

"And  what  may  that  bo,  good  mother? 
for  fain  would  I  treat  it  with  becoming  re- 
verence." 

"Foolish  boy!  canst  thou  then  find  no 
subject  of  jest  but  thy  own  future  for- 
tunes ?  Now  mark  me,  and  listen  with 
faith,  or  listen  not  at  all." 

"With  respect,  Ninon,  to  all  that  thou 
shalt  utter,  but  with  faith  in  an  idle  pro- 
phecy, if  such  it  be,  I  cannot." 

"  Yet  shalt  thou,  Albert — for  thy  infant 
ear  caught  its  tones  ere  yet  thy  own  feeble 
voice  was  heard;  and  thy  infant  lips  learned 
to  utter  it,  as  their  first  attempt  at  lan- 
re." 

"  A  reason  why  I  should  remember,  but 
not  believe  it." 

"Wise  lips  have  uttered  it,  crowned 
heads  have  listened  to  it;  and  thou,  pre- 
sumptuous boy,  if  thou  hast  forgotten  the 
charm  of  thy  nativity,  was  it  not  that 
amongst  thy  companions  for  the  hour  the 
secret  would  have  brought  upon  thee  scorn 
and  scoffing?  Butthetimeis  arrived  when 
thou  must  learn  it  anew,  for  the  die  is  cast, 
— the  hour  approaches, — already  is  one 
noose  in  the  web  of  thy  destiny  unravelled, 
— the  rest  shall  follow: — hear  then." 

The  woman  proceeded  to  repeat  the  fol- 
lowing doggrel;  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
casement,  as  if  she  expected  its  instant  and 
literal  fulfilment. 


"  Quand  du  sang 

Le  Boleil  pleuvra, 
Alora  ton  rang 

Tu  retrouveras."* 

"  On  this  hangs  thy  fate,  Albert  Lynde- 
say.  In  expectation  of  its  fulfilment,  1  have 
watched  thee  and  thy  fortunes  by  day  and 
by  night.  If  I  have  deceived  these  canting 
fools  with  their  own  hypocritical  jargon,  it 
is  for  thy  sake.  Power — the  power  to  serve 
thee  has  been  my  object.  I  nave  told  thee 
thou  shouldst  never  see  me,  save  when 
some  change  was  impending  o'er  thee  in 
heart  or  fortune.  Thou  art  now  on  thy 
way  to  join  King  Charles  at  York  !" 

Albert  Lyndesay,  for  by  this  name  he 
had  been  previously  known,  remained  bu- 
ried in  thought  during  the  delivery  of  this 
rhapsodical  speech,  and  it  was  some  time 
after  its  conclusion  that  he  answered  : 

"I  am,  indeed,  good  mother,  intending 
to  throw  myself  upon  the  favor  and  pro- 
tection of  the  King  for  my  future  fortunes. 
Wearied  of  a  life  of  dependence,  and 
cherishing  the  remembrance  of  his  Majes- 
ty's most  gracious  notice  on  the  one  occa- 
sion when  mv  patron  deigned  to  make  me 
a  medium  of  a  negotiation  with  his  sove- 
reign, I  would  willingly  use  that  indu' 
which  then,  I  own,  so  much  surprised  me, 
as  a  plea  for  entreating  further  confidence. 
My  only  hope  of  advancement  is  through 
faithful  service,  and  so  long  as 
sword  to  wield,  my  sovereign  shall  com- 
mand it,  though  if  my  birth  most  remain  a 

until  thy  marvel  shall  find  full.. 
be  its  meaning  what  i-  te,  Al- 

bert Lyndesay  must 
unknown  and  unregarde 

y  not  'unknown  and  unregarded/" 
replied  the  woman,  "  for  thou  art  k 
where  no  mean  lineage  hath  record — ay, 
and  there  is  one  whom  I  may  not  name, 
who  deigns  to  interest  himself  in  thy  fate. 
Of  myself  I  speak  not:  it  were  vain 
thee,  for  thou  couldst  not  comprehend — how 
how  measureless   must  have  been 
the  love  of  her  who  forsook  her  own  I 
preserve  thy  tender  life,  who  gave  tl, 

Elace  in  her  bosom  her  own  child  should 
ave  filled — leaving  her  offspring  to — alas  ! 
thou,  0  God,  only  knowest  to  what !  who 
even  now  exists  but  in  expectation  of  the 

moment " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  kind  friend,"  said  the 
youth,  who,  alarmed  by  her  excited  manner 
and  vehement  expression,  believed  her  to 
be  laboring  under  some  mental  di il 
and  therefore  judged  it  wiser  gently  to  lead 
her  from  the  subject,  "  pardon  me,  if  in 
aught  I  have  said  my  thoughtlessness  hath 
wounded  thee ;  but  let  us  leave  speaking 

*  Which  may  he  thus  rendered  : — 
"  When  the  sun  on  earth 
Sheds  a  bloody  Bhower, 
The  star  of  thy  birth 
Shall  regain  its  power.' 
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on  the  subject  of  my  future  destiny,  and 
doubt  not  that  He,  whom  the  winds  and 
the  sea  obey,  will  order  the  events  of  my 
future  life  as  shall  best  promote  His  pur- 
poses of  mercy  and  goodness.  In  Him  we 
will  confide.  But  one  word  before  we  quit 
the  theme ;  hath  it;  never  occurred  to  thee 
that  thy  prophecy,  spoken  in  the  French 
tongue,  but  ill  befits  a  native  Scot?  Trust 
me,  thy  verse  was  meant  for  other  than  thy- 
self, and  so  forget  it,  Ninon/' 

"  And  thou  knowest  not,"  said  she,  "  that 
France  is  the  land  of  thy  nativity !  that 
thou  didst  first  draw  breath  amongst  her 
smiling  vineyards  and  gay  orchards  !  The 
jew.-'  which  clasps  thy  collar-band  might 
have  told  thee  a  different  tale.  Hast  thou 
ne'er  read  its  motto  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  have  I  many  times,  and  in 
part  imbibed  its  spirit,"  replied  the  youth, 
"  but  because  I  find  myself  in  possession  of 
this  treasured  amulet,  (which  I  guard, 
Ninon,  with  as  much  affection  and  respect 
as  thou  couldst  desire,)  and  because  I  read 
thereon  the  words  '  Dieu  aide  au  premier 
Baron  Chretien/  together  with  an  inexpli- 
cable C,  which  stands  alone,  and  frus- 
trates my  most  ingenious  surmises  as  to  its 
meaning;  because,  thank  God,  I  possess 
this  key  to  possible  future  enlightenment, 
was  it  therefore  an  infallible  consequence 
that  myself  should  be  a  child  of  the  Gallic 
soil  ?  Of  my  birth  or  country  I  have  hith- 
erto known  nothing;  but  I  comprehend 
but  too  well  that  I  was  the  child  of  charity, 
nurtured  and  brought  up  by  the  venerable 
Marquis  of  Gordon,  owing  to  an  extraordi- 
nary resenibhmce  he  fancied  to  discover  in 
mc,  when  by  accident  I  came  across  his 
path,  to  a  son  long  since  dead.  My  bene- 
factor now  sleeps  with  his  fathers  ;  and  I 
needed  not  the  averted  look  and  cold  suffer- 
ance with  which  his  successor  endured  my 
{)resence,  to  kindle  into  action  the  spark  of 
oyalty  and  love  to  King  Charles  which  has 
so  long  slumbered  in  my  breast." 

"'Tis  well,"  said  she;  "and  thou  shalt 
do  him  good  service  ;  else  were  I  not  here 
to-night," 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  from  the  folds 
of  her  bufiin  gown  a  small  packet,  careful- 
ly folded,  and  bound  round  with  narrow 
ribbon  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time  ; 
the  seals,  however,  had  been  broken ;  and, 
if  not  by  Ninon  herself,  she  was  evidently 
mistress  of  the  contents,  as  appeared  from 
the  manner  in  which  she  proceeded  to  ad- 
dress Albert. 

"  Carry  this  to  the  King,  and  he  will  see 
What  traitors  he  harbors  in  his  very  pal- 
ace ;  hasten  on  thy  errand,  my  son,  for 
within  these  two  hours  that  packet  shall 
be  sought  for  far  and  wide.  Even  now  is 
he  approaching  for  whom  itis  designed." 

Albert  looked  at  the  address,  and  with 
considerable  surprise  read  the  superscrip- 


tion, which  was  for  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton. 

"  But,  good  mother,  this  is  for  Lord  Hamil- 
ton, no  traitor  surely  !  Did  I  not  see  him 
when  late  he  waited  on  the  tables  in  the 
name  of  his  royal  master?  and  in  sooth 
he  showed  a  zeal  in  the  cause  unequalled 
by  any  present !" 

"  Ay,  and  he  saw  thee,  Albert ;  but  no 
matter,  conscience  alone  gave  thy  glance 
the  power  to  disquiet  him,  for  he  believes 
that  power  to  rest  with  another,  alas  !  how 
different  a  one !"  and  here  she  laughed 
wildly  and  sadly.  "  Yet,  though  he  knew 
not  wherefore,  I  marked  him  as  he  was 
troubled  beneath  thine  eye ;  and  ever  his 
own  reverted  to  thee,  but  it  was  not  with  a 
friendly  gaze !  But  to  remove  thy  doubts 
of  the  treachery  of  that  zealous  loyalist, 
read  this  letter.  It  contains  the  Lord  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu's  answer  to  such  propo- 
sals as  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  hath  hard- 
ly made  in  his  royal  master's  cause." 

"  I  scorn  to  purchase  information  by 
such  means,"  replied  the  young  man ; 
"  enough  that  the  letter  carries  the  impli- 
cation of  treason.  His  Majesty,  whom 
alone  it  concerns,  must  be  the  judge  of  its 
contents.  And  now  farewell,  my  kind 
friend ;  tell  me,  when  shall  we  meet 
again  ?" 

"I  know  not,"  said  she  musingly,  as 
once  more  she  turned  her  eyes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  setting  sun ;  and  as  Albert 
also  raised  his  to  take  a  parting  look  from 
the  casement  ho  had  occupied  for  some 
time  previous  to  her  entrance,  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him.  He  quickly 
turned,  and  looked  into  his  companion's 
face  as  if  connecting  her  by  somo  sudden 
impulse  with  the  scene  before  him. 

"  Tell  me,  Ninon,  tell  me,  why  do  I  re- 
member this  scene  ?  0  refuse  not  to  tell 
me  what  have  been  my  infant  associations 
with  it  and  with  you  ?" 

But  before  she  could  reply,  both  perceived 
at  a  distance  a  party  of  two  or  three  horse- 
man, muffled  in  cloaks,  and  riding  rapidly 
from  a  southerly  direction  towards  the  foot 
of  the  hills. 

Hastily  uttering  "  Avoid  them,  Albert, 
avoid  them,  as  thou  valuest  thy  life  !  and 
stir  not  from  hence  until — look  yonder,  boy 

— dost  thou  mark  yon  fir-crowned  hill  ? 

stir  not  until  thou  dost  see  arise  from  its 
summit  a  bright  red  flame,  then  speed  thee 
to  thy  horse.  Ride  swiftly,  but  ride  with 
caution  !"  she  darted  from  the  house,  and 
directed  her  steps  with  headlong  speed  to- 
wards the  hills.  The  horsemen,  advancing 
from  the  contrary  point,  appeared  for  some 
time  to  be  making  for  the  tavern  of  the 
"John  Knox:"  they  halted,  however,  and 
bent  their  course  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
whereon  the  chapel  stood.  Lyndesay 
watched  their  movements  as  they  wound 
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around  it,  till  at  length  the  increasing  dark- 
ness rendered  all  objects  indistinct. 

At  that  moment  the  beacon  rose,  clear 
and  high,  above  the  dark  summits  of  the  fir 
trees  ;  and  the  young  traveller  was  many 
miles  southward  before  the  bright  luminary, 
which,  at  that  unaccustomed  s 
rise  to  numerous  conjectures  in  t: 
rounding  country,  became  extinct. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  country  mourns: 
Mourns,  because  every  plague  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  ami  worms  the  base 
Of  th'  edifice  that  policy  has  raised, 

:ns  in  all  quarters — meets  the  eye,  the  ear, 
Ami  suffocates  the  breath  at  every  turn. 
Profusion  breeds  them. 

COWPER. 

*For  some  hours  Albert  Lyndessy  pursued 
his  way  amid  the  loneliness  and  dreariness 
of  the  night,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid 
the  great  roads  by  which  communications 
might  bo  in  progress  towards  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  of  which  the  Scotch  rebels  had 
lately  taken  possession.  Tin-  young 
Her,  therefore,  sought  to  pass  through  by- 
roads or  acr  01  I'liinmons,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  wandering  parties  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  escape  inquiries. 

For  si noo  time  he  proceeded  unmolested, 
hut  at  length  the  jaded  condition  of  the 
poor  animal  which  carried  him  compelled 
th-1  rider  to  seek  some  place  of  temporary 
shelter  and  refreshment.  As  the  unsea- 
sonableness  of  the  hour  rendered  his 
chances  of  a  favorable  reception  very  pre- 
carious, from  any  of  the  humble  inhabit- 
ant! of  the  cottages  which  he  passed  at  rare 
intervals  (and  his  desire  to  escape  ol 
tion  made  a  tavern  ineligible  for  his  pur- 
pose), he  cast  his  eyes  around  and  surveyed 
on  all  sides  the  wide  open  country,  which 
the  moon  was  just  commencing  faintly  to 
illumine  with  her  thin,  cold  light,  in  search 
of  some  rough  hut  or  shed  where  he  might 
spread  his  tartan,  and  take  an  hour's  rest, 
while  his  beast,  with  loosened  girth  and  bit, 
should  browse  at  leisure  by  the  wayside. 

Not  far  off  he  perceived  a  low  wall  sur- 
rounding a  plot  ot  ground,  wherein  grew  a 
mass  of  rude  orchard  trees  and  low  under- 
wood, forming  a  tangled  thicket,  which  in 
some  places  was  overshadowed  by  the  more 
lofty  inhabitants  of  the  forest.  To  this  spot 
— situated  on  a  broad  heath  or  common, 
and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Percy's  Grave,  though  believed  to  be  defect- 
ive in  the  circumstance  of  containing  the 
remains  of  any  of  the  Northumberland  fa- 
mily— our  hero  now  hastened,  and  having 
amused  his  imagination  by  fanciful  specu- 


lations as  to  the  probable  scenes  of  rural 
festivity  and  rustic  courtship  of  which  thin 
bower  of  Nature's  forming  seemed  so  well 
adapted  to  be  the  centre,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  bank,  and,  having  enveloped  hi 
in  his  cloak,  was  losing  consciousness  in 
that  reverie,  which  frequently  forms  the 
prelude  to  sound  -  n  he  was  roused 

to  attention  by  the  unwelcome  appro 
human  footsteps,  rudely  brushing  along  the 
thick  grass  and  heather  which  surrounded 
this  retreat. 

In  a  moment  he  roused  himself,  and  with- 
drawing completely  into  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  recess,  he  lay  unobserved  as  two  men 
entered  the  copse  and  passed  close  beside 
him.  The  moon  cast  a  partial  light  upon 
their  countenances,  and  he  could  distinguish 
that  the  features  of  the  for*  dark, 

threatening,    and    dangerous:    both    were 
mean  and  ordinary  in  person;  in  mot  just 
such  men,  as  in  such  a  place,  an 
associations,  would  suggest  ideas  of  t 
ery  and  villany. 

Albert  Lyndesa  1  accustom- 

ed to  danger,  and  though  ti  rushed 

back  to  his  heart  at  the  first  im »m«-:ir  ».f  sur- 
prise in  the  discovery  of  such  fearful  odds, 
and  ho  determined  if  possible  I 
encounter  by  remaining    i  Iment, 

yet   another  moment  ■  him 

for  the  result  of  his  situation,  let  it  be  what 
it  might;  and  he  watched  with  su!' 
composure  the  movements  of  the  two  men, 
anxious  to  detect  their  object  ami  design  in 
mooting  in  this  wild  place  at  so  strange  an 
hour,     rroni  the  few  sentences  whi 
caped  them  as  they  e 
conclude  that  they  had  be 

>ation  consisting  but  of  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  present  abode  and 
of  each. 

"And  where  abides  the  damsel,  Brother 
Jacopo,  the  worshipper  of  the  woman  cloth- 
ed in  scarlet,  whilst  thou,  her  father  con- 
fessor, hast  wandered  forth  to  shrive  another 
penitent  ?"  said  the  man  who   had' 
second,  as  with  a  faint  laugh,  which 
ed  very  much  like  a  sneer,  he  threw  i 
upon  the  grass  at  a  spot  much  further  in 
the  interior  of  the  copse  than  Lyndesay  had 
penetrated ;  so  far,  indeed,  that  the  latter 
was  unable  to  distinguish  dearly  the  figures 
of  the  two  men,  or  to  overhear  their  c 
sation,  excepting  at  intervals. 

lie  however  became  distinctly  aware  of 
the  reply,  which  was  uttered  in  a  raised 
tone:  "A  curse  on  thy  woman  clothed  in 
scarlet!  I  came  not  here  to  listen  to  this 
jargon.  "Wouldst  thou  ask  me,  man,  where 
is  mistress  Margaret  Hamilton  ?  1  tell  thee 
that  she  is  safely  bestowed  in  the  good  town 
of  Morpeth,  not  far  hence,  as  thou  knowest, 
where  Father  Jacopo  judged  it  prudent  for 
her  health's  sake  that  she  should  tak 
rest,  whilst  he  kept  his  appointment  with 
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thee.  And  safe  enough,  I'll  warrant,  is  she, 
for  even  should  the  Scots  by  chance  lay 
hold  upon  her,  the  Lord  Montrose  is  there 
to  guard  her.  Nay,  faith,  I  believe  he  would 
count  a  Scotch  marauding  party  the  honester 
keeping  for  his  dainty  mistress,  for  by  my 
soul  he  eyed  me  as  if  he  took  me  for  the 
villain  priest  I  would  seem  to  be,  or  may 
be,  Bpite  of  the  cowl,  he  remembered  that 
he  had  seen  me  before  :  and  though  he  cared 
not  to  dispute  with  that  fool  Hamilton  the 
leaving  his  niece  in  my  charge,  I'll  be 
sworn  he  takes  some  means  to  watch  our 
motions  until  we  reach  "Whitehall.  My 
Lord  of  Hamilton  was  an  easy  dupe,  and 
it  needed  but  a  rosary  and  cassock  to  con- 
vince him  that  I  was  an  ecclesiastical — 
knave ;  had  the  other  lord  been  the  game, 
Father  Jacopo  must  have  better  learned  his 
trade,  but  time  and  practice  will  soon  at- 
tune my  lips  to  the  '  Pax  vobiscum'  as  it 
has  thine,  Laurence,  to  the  Alleluiahs  and 
Aniens  and  all  the  infernal  cant  that " 

"  Tarry,  I  beseech  thee,  for  a  moment  in 
thy  speech,  my  brother,"  said  the  other,  in 
a  tone  in  which  fear  seemed  to  be  com- 
bating the  usual  self-complacency  of  the 
speaker,  "  and  beware  of  using  the  heathen 
language  which  appertained  to  the  wicked 
and  malignant — even  to  such  as  we  shall  by 
and  by  behold  humbled  in  the  dust  beneath 
our  feet,  whilst  we,  the  godly  of  the 
earth " 

"Fool !"  interrupted  Jacopo,  "what have 
we  to  do  with  godliness !  It  is  our  stock  in 
trade  for  the  use  and  entertainment  of  the 
villains  who  make  us  their  tools  for  their 
so-called  righteous  ends.  Treat  them,  if 
thou  wilt,  with  texts  and  saintship,  but 
mark  me,  my  friend,  waste  no  sermons 
upon  me.  For  thee,  I  know  not  if  thou  art 
greater  hypocrite  or  coward — nay,  man, 
shrink  not.  I  shall  not  be  more  indulgent 
to  myself,  and  I  tell  thee  that  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  believes  me  a  bigoted  Domini- 
can ;  Oliver  and  the  rest  confide  blindly  in 
my  saintly  puritanic  zeal ;  and  thou,  Lau- 
rence, thou  knowest  that  my  creed  is  that 
which  teaches  that  truth  ever  lies  with  the 
winning  side.  My  articles  of  faith  are  the 
of  all  parties  ;  to  be  betrayed  to  the 
opposite  ones  as  interest  and  opportunity 
shall  render  them  profitable.  Let  us  not, 
it,  try  to  mask  the  villain  to  each 
other!" 

The  conversation  gradually  took  a  lower 
ton*',  and  Albert  could  hear  but  little,  save 
that  now  and  then  he  distinguished  the 
name  of  Ninon,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton.  At  length  the  man  called  Lau- 
rence exclaimed  in  a  higher  tone, 

"  And  she  cannot  tell  thee  where  to  find 
the  letters  ?" 

"  Xo,"  replied  the  other ;  "  and  it  was  on 

'•ount  I  sent  for  thee  to  meet  me  hero, 

for  as  I  needs  must  attend  this  pale-faced 


girl  to  London,  I  cannot  myself  hunt  them 
out,  or  even  gain  a  scent  of  their  destination. 
But  first  I  would  know  if  thou  hast  marked 
any  traveller  in  these  parts  of  late,  who 
could  be  carrying  these  documents  to  York, 
where  assuredly  they  will  go?" 

"None,"  replied  the  other.  "I  know  of 
no  one  likely  for  such  a  charge.  The  only 
traveller,  except  the  great  Lord  Montrose, 
who  hath  tarried  at  our  house  within  these 
few  days,  was  a  young  fellow  bound  on  a 
love-errand,  as  old  Ninon  said,  who  sent  for 
her  to  tell  his  fortune — he  started  over- 
night." 

"  Then  dog  him,"  exclaimed  the  other ; 
"  trace  out  his  route,  and  search  him,  dead 
or  alive.  Bring  me  those  papers,  if  art  or 
force  can  avail  to  obtain  them ;  and  this  boy 
is  likely  enough  to  be  their  bearer,  for  Ninon 
hath  some  grudge  of  old  against  Lord  Hamil- 
ton, and  may  have  read  the  lad  his  fortune 
out  of  his  lordship'acorrespondence.  Truly, 
to  judge  by  my  notte  patron's  despair  at 
their  loss,  he  hath  gOid  cause  to  wish  them 
in  no  enemy's  hands,  \nd  in  truth  I  know 

"    Here  the  vKceVgain  subsided,  and 

a  low  and  earnest  conference  ensued,  which 
ended  by  both  the  men  starting  up  and 
abruptly  leaving  the,  copse — the  elder  say 
ing  as  they  passed, "^ij^e  with  thee  thy 
brother  Brian  for  the  enVmnter  with  this 
boy ;  but  tell  him  nothing  of  the  plot,  upon 
thy  life,  Laurence.  In  seven  or  eight  days 
at  farthest  we  meet  again." 

Totally  at  a  loss  as  Albert  Lyndesay  had 
been  to  find  a  clue  to  the  former  part  of  this 
conversation,  he  readily  comprehended  that 
the  latter  referred  to  the  letters  he  held  in 
his  possession,  so  mysteriously  committed 
to  him  by  Ninon  ;  and  a  vague,  but  moment- 
ary, doubt  as  to  whether  she  were  playing 
him  fair,  glanced  across  his  mind  as  he 
heard  sufficient  to  establish  the  conviction 
that  she  was  in  habitual  communication 
with  these  lawless  men.  He  dismissed  the 
suspicion,  however,  as  unworthy,  and  a  little 
reflection  served  to  convince  him  that,  if 
false  to  any,  it  could  not  be  to  himself;  as  in 
case  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  which  ho  held  in  his  charge, 
contained  anything  treasonable,  it  was  an 
undoubted  act  of  service  to  the  King  to  lay 
them  before  him.  This  service  she  had 
put  in  his  power  to  render  to  his  sovereign, 
at  imminent  risk  and  danger  to  herself. 

These  considerations,  joined  to  one  of 
those  impressions  not  to  be  overcome,  and 
in  which  we  are  perhaps  rarely  mistaken, 
of  the  reality  of  the  good  will  of  another  to- 
wards us,  induced  him  to  determine,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  pursue  his  journey  to- 
wards York  ;  guarding  himself,  however,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  against  the  perils 
which  he  foresaw  must  await  him  at  every 
step.  Young  in  diplomacy,  but  experienced 
in  all  exercises  of  courage  and  activity,  he 
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hoped  that  the  strength  and  valor  of  his 
arm  might  defend  the  charge  he  held 
against  all  assailants  ;  above  all,  he  was 
sustained  by  that  conscience  void  of  offence, 
•which  enabled  him  tranquilly  and  faithfully 
to  commit  his  ways  to  the  God  whom  he  had 
served  from  his  youth  up,  and  whose  will 
he  believed  himself  to  be  fulfilling  in  devot- 
ing all  his  powers,  and,  if  needs  should  be, 
his  life,  to  the  service  of  his  lawful  sove- 
reign. 

Animated  by  these  reflections,  he  only 
waited  until  the  last  sound  of  the  voices  of 
his  late  companions  died  away  on  the  far 
off  plain,  to  rouse  himself  and  to  seek  his 
horse,  which  had,  however,  strayed  to  a 
considerable  distance.  This  circumstance 
caused  him  some  delay,  and  on  remounting 
he  found  that  the  animal,  wearied  by  the 
incessant  journey  s  of  the  last  few  days,  went 
on  with  difficulty. 

Finding  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
push  on  to  York  without  giving  his  horse  a 
much  longer  halt  than  he  had  anticipated, 
Albert  decided  upon  spending  the  next  day 
in  perfect  rest;  hoping  to  make  such  pro- 
gress before  the  morning  dawned  as,  leaving 
the  enemy's  quarters  behind,  should  enable 
him  to  seek  with  safety  some  house  of  pub- 
lic entertainment. 

He  thereforo  proceeded  as  well  and  ra- 
pidly as  the  jaded  condition  of  his  horse 
would  allow,  until  he  had  passed  the  town 
of  Durham,  and  at  length  had  reached  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire.  The  boundary  of 
the  counties  was  indicated  by  a  rude  stone 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Guy's  Cross, 
and  situated  where  four  roads  met,  at  the 
foot  of  which  flowed  a  clear  gushing  rivulet. 

As  the  earliest  glimmerings  of  approach- 
ing day  appeared  in  the  east,  Lyndesay  be- 
came sensible,  with  some  anxiety,  on  sur- 
veying the  surrounding  country,  of  the  dif- 
ficulty he  was  likely  to  encounter  in  ob- 
taining accommodation  for  himself  and  his 
steed  during  the  hours  of  light.  The  scene 
was  rude  and  desolate,  with  few  or  no  traces 
of  human  habitation,  and  as  he  threw  the  bri- 
dle on  his  horse's  neck,  and  suffered  him 
quietly  to  drink  his  fill  at  the  little  stream, 
his  thoughts  very  naturally  reverted  to  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  own  wallet,  together 
with  the  apparent  difficulty,  if  not  impossi- 
bility, of  replenishing  it. 

From  these  most  unheroic  cogitations, 
he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  horses'  feet 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  road  by 
which  he  had  himself  reached  the  spot,  and 
confident,   that  whether  the   approaching 

Sarty  were  friends  or  enemies,  it  was  pru- 
ent  to  avoid  intercourse  with  all  strangers, 
he  once  more  set  spurs  to  his  horse.  The 
effort  to  keep  ahead  of  the  other  travellers 
was,  however,  useless,  and  as  one  of  them 
rode  up  and  placed  himself  abreast  of  him, 
he  recognized  in  the  voice  which  bade  him 


a  civil  "  Good  day"  the  tones  which  he  had 
during  the  preceding  night  listened  to  as 
proceeding  from  the  man  he  heard  address- 
ed as  "  Laurence." 

Of  his  features  he  could  not  be  equally 
certain,  as  the  slight  glimpse  he  had  ob- 
tained by  the  uncertain  moonlight  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  enable  him  confidently  to 
recognize  either  of  the  parties.  He  replied, 
however,  to  the  man's  greeting  in  the  same 
tone  in  which  it  was  offered,  and  looking 
round  to  obtain  a  sight  of  his  comrade,  he 
observed  that  the  latter,  who  was  not  the 
companion  of  the  night's  consultation,  was 
endeavoring  to  take  the  place  on  th< 
side  of  himself.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  be- 
ing thus  hemmed  in,  he  reined  his  horse 
close  to  the  rude  stone  wall  which  formed 
the  enclosure  to  the  right,  and  pro. 
as  if  without  suspicion,  to  inquire  for  the 
nearest  inn. 

"  You  know  but  little  of  these  parts,  may 
be,  young  master?"  replied  the  man,  as  he 
fixed  his Tceen  eye  on  Albert's  face;  "are 
you  journeying  far  south  ?" 

"  My  errand  will  probably  lead  me  very 
far  southward,"  replied  the   young   man, 
"  but  for  the  present  I  would  r< 
meet  with  a  place  of  shelter  and  refresh- 
ment." 

u  Why,  truly,  your  tired  beast  will  hardly 
get  so  far  as  York  this  night,  mas 
never  saw  a  poor  animal  so  worn  out ;  ho 
stumbles  at  every  step.     You've  been  many 
days  on  the  road,  I  fancy  ?" 

"  Several,  and  shall  therefore  be  the  more 
obliged  to  you  for  pointing  me  out  a  rest- 
ing-place." 

"Why    there's  few  hostelries  like  my 
own  mother's.    Were  ye  le  hor- 

"  Whether  I  have  or  not  avails  but  little, 
my  friend,  towards  my  present  inquiry. — 
Your  mother's  tavern,  though  doubt, 
cellent,  can  be  of  little  service  to  me, 
that  my  horse's  head  is  turned  fcfo 
way." 

"  Ay,  ye're  for  York,  master, 
but  never  think  to  reach   it  on  th:,  I 

creature's  back.     Brian,  boy,  get  off  your 
horse   and  bring  him  round;  inav 
gentleman  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  trifle  for 
the  exchange." 

"I  have  no  intention  of  proceed 
York  for  this  day  at  any  rate,"  interrupted 
Albert.     "  After  you  have  answered  my  in- 
quiry,  make  vourself  easy  as  to  t! 
both  of  myself  and  my  horse." 

During  this  remark,  the  younger  of  the 
two  men,  in  obedience  to  his  brother's  or- 
der, had  dismounted ;  and  Albert  was  con- 
sidering the  meaning  of  the  very  pi 
smile  which  he  had  noted  on  his  compan- 
ion's countenance  as  he  spoke  to  him,  when 
he  received  a  violent  blow  from  1 
which  struck  him  from  his  horse.     In  his 
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sudden  fall,  the  important  packet  which 
was  the  object  of  the  present  outrage  es- 
caped from  his  vest,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Koused  by  the  sight  of  it,  from  the  momen- 
tary stupor  into  which  the  blow  had  thrown 
him,  he  seized  the  packet,  and,  starting  to 
his  feet,  immediately  drew  his  rapier.  But 
the  horseman  had  already  taken  his  aim ; 
and  his  well  directed  bullet  passed  through 
the  young  man's  shoulder,  and  caused  his 
arm  to  fall  nerveless  by  his  side.  The  par- 
cel was  released  from  his  grasp,  and  the 
younger  of  his  assailants  seized  it  instant- 
ly- 

"Now  away  with  thee!"  shouted  Lau- 
rence, "hold  it  safe,  whilst  I  deal  with  this 
gallant."  So  saying,  he  parried  the  thrust 
which  Albert  was  essaying  with  his  un- 
wounded  arm,  and  using  his  advantage  over 
an  unhorsed  foe,  he  dealt  him  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  with  the  back  of 
his  rapier. 

One  minute  the  young  man  stood,  giddy 
and  reeling,  and  drew  out  a  small  pistol, 
which  he  aimed  at  the  heart  of  his  antago- 
nist. He  discharged  it  as  he  fell,  but  the 
bullet  only  entered  the  horse's  flanks,  and 
in  another  moment  he  himself  lay  insensi- 
ble on  the  earth,  the  blood  gushing  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrils. 

"And  now,  Brian,  thou  mayest  return 
whence  thou  cani'st,  and  leave  to  me  the 
further  management  of  this  affair,"  said  the 
elder  ruffian.  "  And  forget  not  to  tell  that 
old  witch  Ninon,  that  thou  hast  been  obey- 
ing her  commands,  and  hast  offered  thy  ser- 
vice in  the  Scottish  camp,  where  already 
thou  hast  performed  a  signal  feat ;  and  be- 
ware, lad,  that  thou  say  not  what  it  is,  but 
thou  mayest  add  that  the  Lord  fought  for 
Israel." 

At  these  words  the  youth  so  addressed, 
glad  to  escape  on  any  terms  from  a  scene 
of  violence  so  little  suited  to  his  cowardly 
nature,  remounted,  and  rapidly  rode  off  in 
the  direction  by  which  he  and  his  compa- 
nion had  arrived.  The  man  called  Lau- 
rence, after  casting  a  look  of  contemptuous 
pity  towards  the  victim  of  his  lawless  cruel- 
ty, proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the 
E  hastily  thrown  on  the  ground  by  his 

rother,  together  with  some  antique  gems 
which  had  become  visible  in  Lyndesay's 
fall ;  having  been  concealed  under  the  outer 
vest,  till  the  latter  was  loosened  by  the  un- 
clasping of  his  belt.  He  read  the  address 
of  the  packet,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
"  Better  for  my  Lord  Hamilton,  may  be, 
had  they  remained  even  where  they  were !" 
lie  seized  the  rein  of  his  wounded  horse, 
and  leisurely  conducted  him  from  the  spot, 
retiring  to  one  of  those  many  places  of  re- 
fuge which  a  wild  country,  inhabited  by  a 
rude  and  disaffected  people,  offers  abun- 
dantly in  times  of  public  disturbance  and 


commotion  to  the  violators  of  her  laws  and 
liberties. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


She  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 
When  first  she  beamed  upon  my  sight : 
A  lovely  apparition  sent 
To  be  a  moments  ornament ; 
A  creature,  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  : 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 
Wordsworth. 

The  gray  dawn  of  morning  had  given 
place  to  a  rich,  glowing  sunshine,  and  the 
bright  green  of  the  turf  and  tender  shoots 
of  the  foliage  seemed  heightened  in  hue  as 
they  imbibed  the  dewy  shower  which  was 
fast  exhaling  before  the  sun.  In  contrast 
with  the  brilliancy  and  freshness  which 
nature  sheds  on  this  her  opening  hour  of 
loveliness  and  fragrance,  there  appeared  at 
intervals  on  all  sides  of  the  landscape,  dark 
plantations  of  Scotch  fir,  interspersed  with 
the  ancient  holly :  and  as  the  extreme  un- 
evenness  of  the  country  served  to  conceal 
any  human  habitation,  if  such  existed  in 
the  neighborhood,  so  it  afforded  most  pic- 
turesque varieties  of  surface,  on  which  those 
sombre  patches  of  forest  hung  at  intervals, 
relieved  byxrecipitous  ravines  in  the  stony 
soil,  or  by  uie  verdant  fields  and  clear  blue 
sky  which  stood  out  with  all  the  softened 
brilliancy  of  a  beautiful  morning.  The  joy- 
ous burst  of  song  which  thrilled  through 
the  feathered  creation,  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  measured 
ripple  of  the  neighboring  stream,  alone  in- 
terrupted the  stillness  of  the  scene,  although 
in  perfect  unison  with  it. 

At  such  an  hour,  a  sense  of  the  harmony 
of  creation  steals  over  the  human  heart,  it- 
self the  only  discordant  note  in  that  great 
choir,  and  the  mind  most  agitated  and  tur- 
bulent can  hardly  resist  the  overpowering 
feelings,  which  would  prompt  an  utterance 
in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet, — 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good, 
Almighty — thine  the  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair." 

At  present,  however,  no  human  ear  en- 
joyed the  melody  of  the  scene,  no  human 
voice  was  raised  in  thanksgiving.  On  the 
bank  where  he  had  fallen  when  stunned  by 
the  blow  of  the  rapier,  Albert  Lyndesay  still 
lay  ;  inanimate  and  senseless — unconscious 
of  the  risen  morning.  His  horse,  now  quite 
refreshed,  quietly  browsed  on  the  dowy 
grass  near  him. 

Suddenly  the  bark  of  a  dog  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  immediately  afterwards 
appeared  a  beautiful  little  spaniel  of  the 
breed  since  called  King  Charles's,  at  that 
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time  much  admired,  which  bounding  from 
under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  woods,  sprang 
forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  little  rivu- 
let. On  passing  the  spot  where  the  bloody 
figure  of  Lyndesay  was  stretched  motion- 
less, the  dog  stopped  and  growled  violently, 
then  rushed  back  to  the  point  whence  he 
came.  A  clamorous  barking  ensued,  and 
once  more  the  dog  ran  towards  the  place 
where  Albert  lay.  His  manoeuvre  seemed 
to  be  understood,  for  immediately  in  pur- 
suit of  him  two  young  girls  appeared  from 
an  opening  under  the  trees,  and,  calling  the 
dog  by  name,  endeavored  to  coax  him  into 
quietness. 

The  foremost  of  these,  and  the  apparent 
mistress  of  the  dog,  was  one  of  those  crea- 
tures whom,  with  the  young,  to  look  at  is 
to  love ;  with  the  old,  instinctively  to  regard 
with  interest  and  indulgence.  Scarcely  on 
the  verge  of  womanhood  she  retained  as  yet 
all  the  innocence  of  expression  and  reck- 
less gladness  of  demeanor  which  constitute 
the  bewitching  charm  of  childhood.  Gaiety 
sparkled  in  her  large  blue  eye,  and  the 
archness  which  seemed  natural  to  it  was 
alternately  softened  and  heightened  by  the 
play  of  the  long  lash,  as  the  ever-changing 
emotions  of  the  heart  spoke  through  the 
countenance.  Her  rich  brown  hair,  con- 
fined above  the  brow  by  a  pale  blue  fillet, 
wandered  in  long  ringlets  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, whilst  the  bright  hue  of  her  cheek 
spoke  of  health  improved  by  fiesh  air  and 
exercise. 

She  wore  a  simple  dress  entirely  of  white, 
with  an  embroidered  girdle  of  the  same 
color  as  the  fillet  that  bound  her  hair,  and 
over  her  whole  person  was  thrown  a  large 
veil  or  scarf,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
hastily  wrapped  round  her  figure,  with  the 
view  of  taking  a  few  minutes'  airing.  Al- 
together, her  appearance  denoted  no  pre- 
paration for  a  distant  ramble  from  her  own 
threshold,  yet  was  there  no  sign  of  human 
residence  within  view. 

"Now  fie  upon  theel  Alice,"  said  she  to 
her  attendant,  still  pursuing  the  spaniel  as 
he  approached  the  spot  where  Albert  lay ; 
"fie  upon  thee  that  thou  shouldst  wish  me 
and  my  pet  to  part  company  1  Surely  did 
my  father  know  that  my  faithful  Carlo  had 
escaped  from  us,  he  would  for  once  release 
us  from  his  injunction  not  to  wander  fur- 
ther than  the  garden." 

The  girl  thus  addressed  appeared  some 
years  older  than  her  mistress,  and  though 
gifted  also  with  a  considerable  share  of 
beauty,  her  face  lacked  that  charm  of  sim- 
plicity so  conspicuous  in  the  other,  while 
something  of  conscious  vanity  might  be  de- 
tected in  every  gesture.  Waiting-maids 
have  a  proverbial  detestation  of  all  favor- 
ites, whether  biped  or  quadruped,  and  this 
feeling  might  in  part  influence  the  tone  of 
her  reply. 


"Nay,  my  lady,  I  would  not  contradict 
your  will,  though  I  don't  think  my  lord 
would  give  you  license  to  disobey  him  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  growling  beast  like  that. 
However,  should  it  be  known  that  we  have 
done  so,  you  will  bear  testimony  that  I 
warned  you  not  to  proceed." 

"  Alice,  Alice,  boast  not  of  thy  precau- 
tion. Didst  thou  not  play  the  tempter,  and 
bribe  me  by  thy  report  of  the  purple  orchis's, 
which,  by  the  by,  we  never  found,  to  ac- 
company thee  beyond  the  avenue,  where 
we  met  thy  strange  acquaintance.  And  now 
I  bethink  me,  it  is  but  since  our  encounter 
with  him  that  thou  hast  altered  thy  tone, 
and  hast  been  so  urgent  for  me  to  return. 
Tell  me,  what  did  he  whisper  in  thine 
ear?" 

This  was  said  mischievously,  and  without 
design.     Alice,  however,  colored  deeply. 

"Alack!  my  lady,"  said  she,  "he  is  but 
a  wayfarer,  and  no  acquaintance  of  mine, 
and  he  whispered  but  a  few  sweet  words  of 
Christian  counsel  and  exhortation." 

"  If  but  a  common  traveller,  he  must  be 
far  out  >of  his  path,"  resumed  the  young 
girl,  "but  doubtless  he  will  soon  recover  it, 
as  he  evidently  possesses  the  gift  of  second- 
sight.  Else  how  should  he  have  disc 
that  thou  alone  wert  capable  of  profiting  by 
his  admonition  ?  Clearly  he  discerned  my 
poor  self  to  be  either  too  good  to  need  it,  or 
too  evil  to  benefit  by  it." 

"Beware,   my  lady,   of  such  un- 
jesting.    The  gift  of  prophecy  is  bestowed 
upon  many  of  the  brethren  and  si- 
the  holy  covenant,  and  only  proves  that  he 
had  a  right  to  address  to  me  a  word  in  sea- 
son." 

"  And  thy  reply  ?  but  I  will  spare  thee, 
Alice,  and  for  thy  further  consolation  I 
will  promise  to  take  upon  myself  all  blame 
which  may  arise  from  our  excursion  be- 
yond bounds  this  day;  only  in  guerdon 
for  my  generosity,  I  must  entreat  thee  to 
forbear  the  wearisome  lectures  which  thou 
hast  of  late  been  pleased  to  read  me  so 
often  on  this  same  covenant,  of  which  I 
know  little,  and,  in  sooth,  for  which  1  em 
less;  and  if  thy  brother,   as  thou  pllest 

him,    be    a    specimen, but,    oh    God! 

what  have  we   here  !  a  man  all  wounded 
and  bloody  ! — Alas  !  as  I  think,  he's  dead !" 

"  Oh,  my  lady  !  listen  to  me,"  hastily  re- 
turned the  affrighted  abigail,  "  and  l«t  01 
return  instantly  to  the  house,  and  make  no 
mention  of  this  dreadful  sight.  I  knew 
something  very  horrible  would  happen  to 
us  if  we  came  on, — in  fact  Laurence,  I 
mean  that  stranger  told  me  so.  See,  my 
lady,  the  man  is  quite  dead  ;  you  can  do 
him  no  good,  but  will  bring  yourself  into 
danger.  These  are  not  the  times  for  young 
ladies  to  succor  wounded  travellers  with 
impunity.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  your 
grandmother  laid  her  injunctions  on  you  to 
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meet  her  at  an  early  hour  this  morning ; 
she  is  doubtless  inquiring  for  you — let  us 
away  I" 

"  Impossible !  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is 
beyond  all  hope  of  revival,"  said  the  young 
lady,  who  had  been  attentively  considering 
the  inanimate  form  at  her  feet. 

"  Never  again  in  this  world,"  sighed  the 
other  ;  "  and  what  makes  it  worse  is,  that 
he  no  doubt  perished  in  some  profane 
brawl ;  but,  as  to  yourself,  my  lady,  I  will 
answer  for  it  my  lord,  your  father" — 

"  AVould  not  leave  a  fellow-creature  wel- 
tering in  his  blood,  Alice,  if  human  aid  or 
skill  might  avail  him. — And  see — life  is 
assuredly  not  extinct,  for  now  the  dog 
begins  to  lick  his  face,  and  you  know  his 
instinctive  horror  at  anything  dead." 

So  saying,  the  maiden  ran  to  the  neigh- 
boring stream,  and  collecting  in  the  palms 
of  her  hands  a  little  water,  she  dashed  it  into 
Albert's  face.  Her  exertion  appeared  to 
be  inefficacious,  for  still  he  continued  ghast- 
ly and  insensible,  prostrate  on  the  turf. 
The  cap  he  wore  had  fallen  off  and  lay  by 
him.  The  young  lady  took  it  up,  and  giv- 
ing it  to  her  attendant,  bade  her  hasten  to 
fill  it  with  water  from  the  rivulet,  whilst 
she  herself  raised  the  head  of  the  sufferer 
and  loosened  his  collar.  On  a  repetition 
of  her  attempt  to  rouse  him  by  a  dash 
of  the  water,  which  she  had  now  in  a 
larger  quantity,  the  patient  showed  signs  of 
sensation,  and  after  a  few  struggles  his 
eyelids  were  raised,  as  if  by  a  painful  ef- 
fort, and  the  full  and  astonished  gaze  of 
his  dark  eyes  was  fixed  upon  the  lovely 
form  that  was  kneeling  beside  him,  anx- 
iously watching  his  recovery. 

For  a  moment  he  could  have  believed  a 
ministering  angel  had  descended  to  succor 
him  in  his  hour  of  need,  but  the  deep  flush 
that  mantled  on  her  cheek  as  she  became 
sensible  of  his  look  of  wondering  admi- 
ration, soon  recalled  him  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  no  ethereal  being  whom 
he  contemplated.  He  saw  before  him  a 
creature,  young  and  beautiful  indeed,  yet, 
like  himself,  animated  by  the  feelings  of 
poor  humanity,  of  which  the  hitherto  pre- 
dominant one  of  pity  was  beginning  to 
give  way  before  maidenly  confusion  and 
bashfulness,  as  she  perceived  that  the  ob- 
ject of  her  benevolent  exertions  was  no  or- 
dinary wayfarer  or  common  serf,  but  a  man 
of  apparent  breeding,  youthful  in  counte- 
nance, extremely  prepossessing,  and  who 
evidently  was  seized  with  equal  perplexity 
at  the  sight  of  herself. 

The  discovery  of  a  young  and  hand- 
some man  in  the  unfortunate  traveller 
whom  her  mistress  had  succored,  had  its 
effect  also  upon  Alice,  who  proceeded  with 
alacrity  to  bring  more  water,  that  he  might 
attempt  to  drink ;  whilst  her  lady,  per- 
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ceiving  that  Lyndesay  was  endeavoring 
with  pain  to  speak,  pressed  her  finger  to 
her  lips,  and  shaking  her  head,  thus  mute- 
ly forbade  all  inquiries  or  acknowledgments 
for  the  present. 

As  the  young  man  endeavored  to  raise 
the  water  to  his  lips  he  became  sensible, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  wound  which  ren- 
dered his  right  arm  powerless  ;  and  the 
acute  pain  he  suffered  in  the  effort  was 
evident  to  his  preserver,  who,  with  prompt 
kindness,  loosened  the  kerchief  which  was 
bound  round  her  hair,  and  speedily  made 
a  sling  for  his  arm.  Ashamed  to  receive  so 
much  assistance,  Albert  made  an  effort  to 
rise,  but  weakness  prevailed,  and  he  fell 
back  upon  the  grass,  whilst  the  dog,  as 
if  delighted  at  witnessing  his  return  to 
life  and  consciousness,  leaped  and  barked 
around  his  mistress,  apparently  in  triumph 
at  the  success  of  his  own  manoeuvre. 

"  Do  thou,  Alice,  stay  and  offer  this  gen- 
tleman all  the  aid  in  thy  power,  whilst  I 
speedily  return  to  the  house,  and  seek  some 
stronger  arm  to  help  him  thither.  The 
case  is  beyond  our  skill,  and  we  must  nave 
the  Lady  Clare's  assistance.  Thou  know- 
est  my  grandmother  is  an  unerring  leech," 
said  the  young  lady,  as,  watching  Lynde- 
say's  ineffectual  efforts  to  rise,  she  became 
aware  of  his  extreme  weakness. 

11  But,  my  lady  !  the  danger  of  receiving 
a  stranger  under  your  roof!  of  harboring  a 
rebel,  perhaps,  as  my  lord,  your  father, 
would  say." 

As  Alice  spoke,  a  faint  smile  passed 
across  Albert's  pallid  features,  and  making 
a  violent  exertion  to  speak,  he  exclaimed, 
interrupting  her — 

"  Not  for  me,  dearest  lady,  not  for  me, 
must  you  or  yours  be  exposed  to  any  dan- 
ger. I  am  no  rebel,  and  God  knows  that 
till  this  hour  my  heart  has  known  no  pas- 
sion, save  its  loyalty ;  yet  these  are  not 
times  in  which  you  ought  to  trust  a  stran- 
ger. Forgive  me,  if  I  have  been  the  cause 
of  misadventure  to  you.  Already  you  have 
done  too  much,  and  I  entreat  you  now  to 
leave  me,  and  fear  not  but  that  He  who 
guided  your  steps  hitherwards  to  restore 
to  me  my  life,  will  now  find  means  for  its 
preservation." 

Exhausted  and  suffering,  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  the  warm-hearted  girl,  as 
she  prepared  to  fulfil  her  kind  intention, 
hastily  replied  to  the  selfish  remonstrances 
of  her  maid : — 

"  Rebel,  or  loyal  subject,  Alice,  doubtless 
his  existence  is  dear  to  some,  but  all  who 
love  King  Charles  must  be  thrice  welcome 
to  my  father's  daughter.  Fear  not,  then, 
that  your  entertainment  should  cause  us 
risk  or  blame,"  she  added,  as  with  a  kindly 
smile  she  bent  towards  her  patient.  Then, 
taking  the  dog  in  her  arms,  she  bounded 
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across  the  turf,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

Lyndesay  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  but 
sighed  deeply  at  the  reflections  which  her 
words  had  called  up.  He  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  own  an  existence  dear  to  others  ; 
he  believed,  that  had  he  .expired  in  that 
hour,  no  tear  would  have  been  shed  for 
him ;  perhaps  none  would  have  known  or 
even  inquired  what  had  befallen  the  adopt- 
ed dependant,  whom  Lord  Gordon's  whim- 
sical partiality  had  raised  from  the  rank  of 
a  peasant.  Old  Ninon,  perchance,  might 
have  uttered  a  few  wild  lamentations,  but 
how  far  even  she  was  connected  with  the 
ruffians  who  had  caused  his  present  calami- 
ty, he  could  not  ascertain.  Friendless,  and 
alone  in  the  world,  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  the  benevolent  interest  so  feelingly 
evinced  towards  him  by  the  fair  being  who 
had  just  vanished,  should  have  made  a 
lively  impression ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  he  ventured  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing her,  though  in  an  embarrassed  and 
hesitating  tone. 

"  Pray,  tell  me,  mistress  Alice,  for  so  I 
think  I  heard  you  called — tell  me,  I  entreat 
you,  to  whom  I  owe  my  restoration  to  con- 
sciousness ?" 

With  a  coquettish  toss,  the  girl  replied — 
u  Alack,  master,  to  the  Lord,  surely."  A 
deep  sigh  followed  this,  according  but  ill 
with  the  lively  countenance  and  demeanor 
of  the  damsel. 

"  Undoubtedly  so,  pre tty^mi stress  Alice," 
returned  our  hero,  "  I  did,  perhaps,  express 
myself  unguardedly,  though  the  omission, 
'I  trust,  extended  but  to  language.  And 
having  satisfied  thy  scruples,  by  the  assu- 
rance that  the  grateful  homage  of  my  heart 
had  long  preceded  thy  memento,  hasten  to 
satisfy  my  eager  desire  to  know  who  is  the 
angel  of  goodness  who  has  been  the  kindly 
anstrument  of  my  preservation." 

"  For  that  matter,  I  know  notj  master, 
which  of  us  you  would  speak  of,  since  both 
my  young  lady  and  myself  labored  for  your 
-recovery.  But  woe  is  me,  to  hear  you  call- 
ing a  fellow-worm,  even  though  it  was 
myself,  by  the  name  of  angel !  The  saints 
'themselves  see  angels  only  in  dreams  and 
visions  of  the  night,  and  at  sundry  timet 
they  have  appeared  in  that  way,  even  to 
me;" 

Lyndesay,  though  suffering  much,  could 
hardly  forbear  a  smile  at  the  girl's  flippancy 
and  assumption.  As,  however,  her  phra- 
seology was  far  from  being  new  to  him.  and 
seldom  had  he  heard  it  from  prettier  lips, 
he  forbore  retort,  and  only  replied — 

'"Well !  furnish  me  with  thy  lady's  real 
name,  and  I  will  carefully  avoid,  for  the 
future,  all  allusion  to  the  hierarchy  of  thy 
nocturnal  visions." 

•The  damsel,  somewhat  piqued,  assumed 


a  more  portentous  expression  than  before, 
aa  she  answered — 

"  Ask  me  any  question  you  please  about 
myself,  young  gentleman,  and  I  will  inform 
you  to  the  utmost ;  yea,  if  it  might  profit  you, 
I  would  relate  by  what  marvellous  grace  my 
poor  spirit  escaped  from  its  Egyptian  bond- 
age, to  the  liberty  and  light  of  the  holy 
covenant.  But  as  to  my  lady's  name,  you 
must  stifle  your  curiosity,  and  may  be  you 
were  little  the  easier  for  gratifying  it ;  for 
my  lord,  her  father,  though  he  be  my  mas- 
ter, is,  I  am  bold  to  say,  both  feared  and 
hated,  in  these  parts,  more  than  any  man 
living,  and  he  apprehends  mischief  to  his 
daughter,  if  she  bear  in  public  the  name  of 
so  notorious  a  delinquent  as  himself.  He, 
therefore,  laid  his  commands  on  me  to  be 
silent  respecting  it,  and  1  obey,  less  from 
fear  of  his  anger  than  because  it  is  my 
habit,  when  not  moved  by  the  Spirit  to 
speak." 

To  this  oration,  which  served  but  to  in- 
crease Lyndesay's  curiosity,  and  to  mingle 
with  it  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  anxiety 
and  suspicion,  he  only  replied, — 

"  Had  I  been  conscious  the  lady's  father 
desired  the  concealment  of  her  name,  I  had 
been  the  last  man  to  wish  to  penetrate  the 
mystery.  Thy  own  story,  mistress  Alios, 
I  shall  gladly  hear  at  leisure ;  and  now 
wilt  thou  have  the  grace  to  hand  me  my 
sword,  which  lies  there  beside  thee ;  may 
be,  the  left  hand  can  wield  it  \ 

She  complied,  and  Albert,  on  replacing 
his  sword-belt  around  Ins  waist,  seemed  to 
become  aware  of  the  loss  of  some  part  of 
his  dress,  for  which  he  looked  anxiously 
around.  Alice  looked  too,  though  totally 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  for  what ;  and  liter 
waiting  some  time,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
an  explanation,  she  said,  "One  might  sup- 

fjose,  sir  stranger,  you  had  missed  your 
ady's  token,  by  the  extreme  concern  you 
show  for  its  recovery." 

"  I  cry  thee  mercy,  mistress  Alice,"  re- 
turned he,  "  but  thy  guess  hath  fallen  Tar 
short  of  the  reality;  since  the  loss  of  which 
thou  speakest  might  admit  of  a  substitute 
— mine  can  never  be  replaced." 

Piqued  into  a  yet  more  vivid  curiosity  by 
these  words,  Alice  would  have  pursued  the 
theme,  but,  at  this  moment,  the  t\\ 
sent  by  her  young  mistress  appeared  from 
the  wood,  and  advanced  towards  them.  One 
of  these  was  old  and  decrepit,  and  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  common  groom  ;  but  the 
other  was  so  extraordinary  a  figure,  that  as 
he  approached,  Lyndesay  could  not  help  re- 
garding him  with  a  feeling  akin  to  horror 
and  disgust. 

His  stature  was  that  of  a  boy  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  but  his  large  and  mis- 
shapen head  and  strongly  marked  features 
indicated  that  in  years,  at  least,  he  had  ar- 
rived at  man's  estate.  His  mouth,  immense- 
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ly  wide,  assumed,  as  he  approached,  a 
scornful  smile,  which  certainly  conveyed 
the  impression  of  any  feeling  rather  than 
of  mirth,  and  he  fixed  on  Alice  a  look  of 
hatred  and  defiance,  as  she  said  jeeringly 
to  Lyndesay,  "  My  lady  hath  sent  thee  her 
page,  sir  knight,  for  thy  guide  and  escort. 
He  will  betray  neither  her  nor  thyself,  I 
warrant,  though  his  countenance  seems  to 
bode  no  good.  Now,  hasten,  Pierre,  to  aid 
this  gentleman." 

The  dwarf  made  some  gesticulations  to 
his  companion,  which  seemed  to  be  under- 
stood, for  they  proceeded  gently  to  raise  the 
wounded  man  from  the  ground.  This  piece 
of  service  was,  however,  performed,  as  it 
appeared,  grudgingly,  and  in  the  manner 
of  men  who  are  compelled  to  an  undertak- 
ing wholly  opposed  to  their  inclination  or 
judgment.  They  also  preserved  an  inflexi- 
ble silence,  which  Albert  was  the  first  to 
break. 

"Unwilling  service,  my  friends,  is  ever 
irksome,  and  if  the  proffered  courtesy  of 
your  mistress  may  involve  her  in  hazard  or 
in  trouble,  pray  tell  me  so  at  once,  and  I 
dismiss  you:  my  gratitude  towards  herself 
can  suffer  no  diminution.  Speak,  my  good 
fellows,  I  entreat  you." 

This  was  addressed  to  the  dwarf,  who  for 
all  answer  opened  his  wide  mouth,  and  ex- 
posed its  tongueless  cavity,  and  for  the 
first  time  Lyndesay  became  sensible  that 
the  poor  creature  was  dumb.  He,  however, 
■hook  his  head  at  our  hero's  words,  and 
then  reverently  pressed  to  his  lips  a  heavy 
silver  crucifix  which  was  Suspended  from 
his  neck.  Alice  took  upon  her  to  explain 
this  mute  reply. 

"  He  would  have  you  to  understand,  sir 
stranger,  by  that  idolatrous  piece  of  papist- 
ry, that  he  is  obeying  my  lady's  orders. — 
I  can  only  say,  I  wonder  she  chooses  to  be 
represented  by  a  graven  image." 

To  Albert  it  did  not  appear  so  unaccount- 
able that  the  poor  speechless  wretch  should 
UM    the    relic    he    doubtless    held     most 

Erecious,  to  denote  an  authority,  which,  to 
im,  of  course  was  sacred;  still  less  so, 
that  his  habit  should  be  tolerated.  But 
without  further  parley,  he  accepted  the 
proffered  assistance  of  Pierre,  and  the  next 
moment  the  whole  party  were  in  progress 
towards  the  wood,  from  which,  successive- 
ly, all  the  individuals  composing  it,  except- 
Ibert  himself,  had  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

As  they  proceeded,  our  hero  had  leisure 
to  notice  further  the  extreme  ugliness  of 
the  dwarf,  which  seemed  a  concentration 
of  all  that  nature  ever  had  designed  of  the 
unsightly  and  hideous.  The  repulsive  ex- 
pression also  which  his  countenance  at 
present  wore  served  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  features  harsh  and  strong  to  deformity. 


Spite  of  this,  Albert  thought  that  the  small 
quick  eye  which  peered  from  under  the  pro- 
jecting and  shaggy  brow  might  not  at  all 
times  look  so  threatening;  and  the  impres- 
sion grew  as  he  gazed,  that  were  the  deep 
lines  of  that  frowning  forehead,  and  the 
dogged  sullenness  of  the  thick-set  lips, 
relaxed,  the  face  before  him  might  wear 
the  habitual  impress  rather  of  suffering 
than  of  malice,  of  long  endurance  rather 
than  of  meditated  evil.  He  remarked  also, 
with  surprise,  the  almost  supernatural 
strength  which  exhibited  itself  in  the 
strongly  developed  muscles  of  this  unfor- 
tunate creature,  whose  deficiency  in  the 
stature  common  to  his  race  seemed  to  be 
in  part  compensated  by  more  than  double 
the  muscular  force  of  an  ordinary  man. 
This  he  displayed  by  the  ease  with  which 
he  undertook  the  task  of  bearing  the 
almost  helpless  form  of  Albert  without  the 
assistance  of  his  companion,  to  whom  he 
made  a  signal  to  take  charge  of  our  hero's 
horse,  on  a  request  to  that  effect  from  its 
master. 

They  followed  the  course  of  the  path 
amongst  the  trees  for  nearly  half  a  mile, 
and  subsequently  emerged  from  it,  through 
a  heavy  gateway,  into  a  broad  and  regular 
avenue  of  stately  chestnuts.  At  the  end 
of  this,    though  too    distant   to   be   di.stin- 

§uished  accurately,  appeared  the  broad 
ight  of  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  of  a 
mansion,  built  in  the  trim  and  unique 
style  of  Elizabeth's  time.  As  they  i 
the  house,  Lyndesay  perceived  that  the 
avenue  terminated  in  a  large  open  space 
surrounding  the  building,  and  from  this 
diverged,  at  right  angles,  two  other  ave- 
nues corresponding  with  that  which  they 
had  traversed;  the  fourth  side  of  the  build- 
ing being  devoted  to  the  court-yard  and 
out-houses. 

The  mansion  was  of  bright  red  brick, 
faced  with  stone,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
gravelled  terrace,  with  a  parapet  also  of 
stone :  from  thence  descended  broad  steps 
into  the  plaisance  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  encircling  the  house.  This  gar- 
den, which  bore  the  remains  of  former 
cultivation  and  care,  at  present  appeared 
neglected  and  overrun  with  weeds.  The 
dwindling  flowers  grew  over  the  walks,  the 
shrubs  crowded  one  upon  another,  in  de- 
fault of  the  pruning-knife,  and  the  trim 
yews  were  emancipating  themselves  from 
the  thraldom  in  which  they  had  long  been 
held  to  shapes  and  attitudes  of  which  their 
nature  was  perfectly  unconscious;  urns, 
peacocks,  and  globes  gradually  disappear- 
ing as  the  young  shoots  took  their  natural 
position.  Around  the  place  there  reigned 
a  stillness  which  might  be  felt,  and  as  the 
signs  of  external  neglect  denoted  that  it 
had  for  some  time  been  uninhabited,  the 
spot  seemed  well  adapted  for  any  purpose 
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of  seclusion,  which  might  be  essential  to 
its  present  occupants. 

Lyndesay  was  conducted  to  the  entrance, 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  steps  he  was 
met  by  a  venerable  and  aged  lady,  who, 
with  some  anxiety  in  her  countenance,  but 
with  perfect  courtesy  in  her  manner,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  formal  greeting. 

"  I  welcome  you,  sir  stranger,  under  this 
poor  roof,  now  so  little  meet  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests  ;  but  my  granddaughter  tells 
me  that  you  are  a  friend  of  King  Charles's  ; 
moreover,  that  you  are  seriously  wounded, 
and  alone.  God  forbid  our  house  should 
refuse  hospitality  to  such  an  one  !  Accept, 
then,  its  shelter  until  such  time  as  your 
recovery  shall  enable  vou  to  continue  vour 
journey ;  more  than  shelter  I  haTdly  have 
to  offer,  for  our  accommodation  is  but  poor, 
and  our  attendance  scarce." 

During  the  old  lady's  speech,  our  hero's 
eyes  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  in  the 
hope  to  obtain  another  vision  of  her  lovely 
granddaughter,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Her  absence,  however,  left  him 
leisure  to  observe  the  cdurtly  demeanor 
and  venerable  grace  of  the  speaker. 

She  was  what,  in  those  times,  was  pro- 
bably called  old-fashioned  in  her  dress  and 
manners,  wearing  the  immensely  broad 
ruff  and  spacious  farthingale  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  with  a  black  velvet  robe  made 
tightly  to  fit  the  bust ;  the  petticoat  trim- 
med with  robings  of  miniver,  and  the  chate- 
laine, with  its  pendant  keys,  at  her  side. 
She  still  retained  the  high  and  ponderous 
head-dress,  which  had  recently  given  way 
to  a  more  becoming  style  in  the  Mary 
Stuart  cap,  and  she  bore  herself  with  a 
dignity  of  which  the  stateliness  contrasted 
with  the  benevolent  kindness  that  beamed 
in  her  countenance. 

Albert  Lyndesay  stooped  to  kiss  the 
hand  which  was  held  out  to  him  as  he  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  of  respect  and  deference : 

"Surely,  madam,  it  would  ill  become  me. 
who  am  indebted  to  you  fur  a  welcome  to 
which  I  have  no  claim  but  my  necessity, 
and  to  your  fair  young  relative  for  restora- 
tion to  life  itself,  to  contemn  the  favors  I 
owe  but  to  your  bounty.  Believe  only  that 
you  are  bestowing  them  upon  one  who  will 
never  abuse  your  confidence,  nor  forget 
your  kindness." 

The  Lady  Clare  (for  so  her  grand- 
daughter had  designated  her)  replied  by 
an  inclination  of  her  majestic  figure,  and 
motioned  with  her  hand  towards  the  dwarf 
to  indicate  that  he  should  proceed.  As  they 
entered  the  mansion,  the  motto  over  the 
doorway,  "EnDieu  est  tout,"  caught  the 
eye  of  Albert,  and  though  its  heraldic  pur- 
port was  unknown  to  him,  its  piety  touched 
his  heart,  for  the  religious  faith  of  those 
days   was  closely  allied  with  casual  im- 


pressions, to  which  superstition  added  im- 
portance. 

This  slight  circumstance  therefore  took 
the  color  of  an  auspicious  omen,  and  he 
reflected  on  it,  as  the  attendants  obeyed 
the  command  of  the  Lady  Clare,  to  conduct 
him  to  the  chamber  prepared  for  him. 
When  placed  in  comparative  ease  upon  the 
couch,  and — after  the  application  of  vari- 
ous balsams,  which  the  Lady  Clare's  leech- 
craft  had  supplied — once  more  left  alone, 
a  thousand  conflicting  emotions  came 
crowding  upon  his  mind,  and  banished  the 
repose  so  essential  to  his  present  weak  con- 
dition. 

His  first  impulse  was  gratitude  to  heaven, 
deep  and  ardent.     Subsequently  the  loss  of 
his  important  packet  came  to  his  recollec- 
tion, and  he  reflected  with  bitterness  upon 
an  opportunity  thus  lost  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  King's   favor,    through    the 
means,   perhaps,  of  an    essential  service. 
Supposing  this,  then  it  was  to   be   feared 
that  the  possession  of  such  papers  by  his 
enemies  might  bo  prejudicial  to  his   I 
ty's  interests.     Having  received  from  Ninon 
a  hint  that  the  .letters  in  question   impli- 
cated the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  a  charge 
of  treasonable   correspondence,   Lyi 
could  not  avoid  associating  this  nobleman 
in  some  degree  with  the  circumstan 
tending  their  recovery:  but  it  seem 
the  same  time  improbable,  that  the  agenti 
employed  by  so  great  and  wealthy  a  noble- 
man   in   such   an  enterprise,  should  have 
perpetrated    the   other  robbery;  thi 
the  abstraction  from  his  person  oi 
of    which     the    loss    cost    him    oven    more 
poignant  regret  than    that   of  the   | 
Then    to   have    been  unhorsed,   deb 
though  by  such  Unequal  odds,  it  was  morti- 
fying and  humiliating! 

Yet,  across  all  these  sad  thoughts,  there 
glanced  at  times  a  feeling  more  akin 
tisfaction  than  he  owned  to  himself.  Had 
this  calamity  not  overtaken  him,  never 
would  he  have  beheld  the  lovely  and  high- 
born maiden,  whose  presence  had 
morning  gladdened  his  return  to  life. 
True,  their  interview  had  been  but  hrn-f, 
still  it  had  occurred  in  circumstances  which 
had  revealed  the  humanity  of  her  charac- 
ter. And  then  how  she  had  blushed  when 
he  looked  at  her ! 

Solitude  is  a  faithful  nurse  to  young 
romance,  and  such  bright  visions,  cherish- 
ed by  the  fancy,  make  a  deep  and  danger- 
ous impression  on  the  heart.  The  in- 
cognita thrown  around  this  beautiful  and 
noble  girl,  too,  did  not  fail  to  lend  its  aux- 
iliary charm.  That  her  birth  teas  noble 
there  seemed  no  doubt,  were  it  only  for  the 
appeal  of  Alice,  so  frequently  repeated  as 
to  carry  almost  a  ludicrous  effect,  to  "  my 
lord  your  father."  The  concealment  of  the 
name  was  a  matter  of  no  extraordinary 
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marvel  to  Lyndesay,  who  knew  that  at  that 
period  many  families  of  distinction  resid- 
ing in  or  near  the  neighborhood  of  the  con- 
flicting parties,  had  sought  to  evade  the 
outbursts  of  popular  frenzy,  or  military 
license,  by  quitting  for  a  time  those  resi- 
dences, which  from  their  notoriety,  were 
likely  to  become  the  objects  of  public 
outrage,  and  had  sought  refuge  in  less  ob- 
trusive spots.  That  such  was  the  case  in 
the  present  instance  he  felt  assured,  not 
only  from  the  information  he  had  gathered 
through  Alice's  unguarded  communicative- 
ness, but  also  from  the  constrained  recep- 
tion of  the  old  lady  herself. 

The  dwarf  Pierre  next  presented  himself 
to  his  recollection,  and  he  reflected  on  the 
evident  aversion  which  he,  also,  had  exhi- 
bited towards  introducing  him  into  their  re- 
treat. On  this  subject  alone,  it  appeared 
that  he  and  Alice  agreed,  for  otherwise 
sufficient  had  passed  to  indicate  an  esta- 
blished dislike  and  hatred  between  the  two 
retainers.  Religion  might,  in  part,  account 
for  this  ;  since  Alice's  affected  and  drawl- 
ing tones  announced  her  adoption  of  the 
puritanic  code,  and  the  French  extraction 
of  the  dwarf,  together  with  his  crucifix,  led 
to  the  suspicion  that  his  might  be  the  oppo- 
site error,  and  that  he  was  a  votary  of 
Rome. 

By  the  time  our  hero  hau  indulged  all 
these  sage  reflections,  and  had  partaken  of 
some  slight  refreshment,  he  was  so  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  that  he  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  genuine  priest, 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock  ;  or.  us  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised, 
The  father  of  his  people.    Such  is  he; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice, 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.     The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose, 
And  learning's  solid  dignity. — Wordsworth. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  that  our  hero  awoke  from  the  deep 
sleep  into  which  his  previous  exhaustion 
had  thrown  him ;  and  when  he  did  so,  and 
attempted  to  raise  himself,  he  became  sensi- 
ble for  the  first  time  of  the  extent  of  the 
injury  he  had  received  from  the  blow  of  the 
rapier,  which  had,  in  the  first  instance,  so 
effectually  stunned  him.  A  degree  of  faint- 
ness  he  had  never  experienced  before  caused 
him  to  sink  back  upon  his  pillow;  his  brain 
reeled,  and,  giddy  and  sick,  he  relapsed  into 
that  state  of  perfect  quietude  which  the 
mere  exertion  of  speaking  so  disturbs  as  to 
produce  a  sensation  of  delirium. 

He  had    not,   however,  been  neglected 


during  his  slumbers,  as  the  page  had  fre- 
quently entered  by  order  of  the  old  lady,  to 
see  if  he  still  slept.  She  now  herself  visited 
his  chamber,  to  ascertain  his  state  pre- 
viously to  joining  the  family  at  their  even- 
ing meal ;  and  perceiving  that  the  danger 
from  fever  was  much  aggravated,  she  in- 
stantly decided  that  he  must  be  blooded. 
Turning  to  Pierre,  she  lamented  the  absence 
of  the  usual  Esculapius  of  the  family,  who 
had  not  accompanied  them  into  this  retreat, 
and  proceeded  to  express  her  ignorance  as 
to  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessary 
surgical  assistance  for  their  patient. 

The  dwarf  considered  a  moment,  then 
touched  his  forehead,  as  if  an  idea  had 
struck  him,  and  subsequently  by  a  series 
of  gestures  having  made  the  Lady  Clare 
comprehend  that  he  awaited  authority  from 
her,  she  replied, — "  But  this  aid,  I  fear  me, 
will  be  but  tardy,  and  how  trust  to  the  pru- 
dence of  a  stranger  who  should  come  within 
these  walls  ?"  To  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tions he  replied  by  covering  the  taper  he 
held  so  as  entirely  to  veil  its  light,  thereby 
intimating  that  the  proposed  visit  should 
take  place  during  the  darkness,  and  in 
answer  to  the  second,  he  pressed  his  fore- 
finger to  his  lips,  and  immediately  laid  the 
hand  upon  his  heart,  as  if  giving  his  pledge 
for  the  silence  of  the  party  in  question. 
The  Lady  Clare,  accustomed  to  his  manner 
of  conversation,  immediately  understood  his 
signs,  and  appeared  to  have  perfect  reli- 
ance on  his  faith,  as  she  said,  "  Then  be  it 
so,  good  Pierre ;  bring  him  here  under 
cover  of  the  night.  I  trust  to  thy  skill  in 
managing  the  matter,  and  have  not  now, 
my  poor  boy,  to  learn  thy  fidelity  ;  so  God 
prosper  thee  in  thy  errand I" 

The  page,  whose  harsh  countenance  had 
seemed  but  ill  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
tone  of  kindness  in  which  he  was  addressed, 
instantly  dropped  on  one  knee  at  these 
words.  When  Albert,  who,  though  suffer- 
ing intensely,  had  watched  the  scene  with 
interest,  beheld  the  altered  expression  of 
that  repulsive  face,  as  the  eyes,  brimful  of 
tears,  were  for  a  moment  raised  with  a  look 
of  devoted  gratitude  to  the  old  lady's  coun- 
tenance, he  no  longer  wondered  at  the 
attachment  of  these  seemingly  unprotected 
ladies  to  their  mute  retainer,  a  partiality 
which  had  at  first  struck  him  as  somewhat 
whimsical. 

Pierre  immediately  rose,  and  left  the  room 
to  execute  his  commission,  and  the  Lady 
Clare,  conscious  that  even  the  excitement 
consequent  on  her  presence  was  prejudicial 
to  the  invalid,  descended  to  join  the  family 
at  supper. 

Perhaps  we  have  rather  misapplied  the 
word  family  in  using  it  to  designate  the  very 
limited  party  who  now  sat  down  in  the  spa- 
cious and  respectable  oak-paneled  parlor  of 
the  mansion  :  their  present  seclusion  having 
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caused  a  suspension  of  the  then  usual  habit 
of  partaking  in  company  with  the  assembled 
household.  There  were  present  but  three 
individuals:  the  old  lady  herself,  her  grand- 
daughter, and  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  whom  they  addressed  as  Master 
Howard. 

This  gentleman  had  accepted  the  office  of 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  Lady  Clare,  with 
the  view  of  affording  her  by  his  presence 
some  substitute  for  the  protection  of  the 
male  portion  of  her  family,  from  which  her 
present  abode  separated  her.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  transaction  of  his  life,  Howard 
had  acted  with  a  simplicity  and  singleness 
of  heart  worthy  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
George  Herbert,  which  he  was,  having  re- 
fused the  offer  of  a  rich  incumbency  made 
to  him  at  the  identical  period  by  the  primate, 
from  the  pure  conviction  that  his  post  of 
usefulness,  for  the  present,  was  in  the  house- 
hold of  one  whose  age  and  circumstances 
needed  this  apparently  small  return  for 
long-tried  kindness. 

Great  part  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  the 
education  of  her  granddaughter,  and  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  the  most  sound  and  rational 
principles  of  piety,  whust  he  improved  her 
understanding  by  ft  well-chosen  course  of 
historical  reading,  which,  perhaps,  contri- 
butes more  than  any  other  pursuit  to  en- 
bhe  mind  and  liberalise  the  character, 
at  tin'  same  time  that  it  materially  assists  in 
forming  the  judgment.  The  young  lady 
possessed  a  disposition  strongly  imagina- 
tive, and  her  natural  genial,  deeply  tinctured 
with  romance,  might  have  led  her,  in  her 
youthful  studies,  as  afterwards  in  her  raa- 
turcr  judgment,  to  love  beauty  rather  than 
truth.  Howard  taught  her,  by  directing  her 
attention  to  facts,  (and  in  the  long  pages  of 
historic  story,  who  cannot  find  facts  wild 
enough  for  the  most  romantic  imagination  ?) 
to  prefer  truth  to  beauty,  or  perhaps  rather 
to  seek  beauty  in  truth.  He  labored  not  to 
combat  the  enthusiasm,  or  to  change  the 
tastes,  of  his  fair  pupil,  but  so  to  direct 
both,  that  they  should  lend  their  strength 
for  the  support  of  a  character  dominated  by 
religion  and  good  sense.  He  gratified  her 
love  for  poetry  in  the  perusal  of  the  best 
authors  of  her  native  tongue,  but  made  her 
sensible  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  these  to 
the  sublime  and  glorious  poets  of  the  Scrip- 
ture— the  thrilling  language  of  Isaiah — the 
exquisite  and  various  modulations  of  the 
harp  of  the  royal  Psalmist !  He  pointed  out 
to  her  ready  admiration  the  elegant,  yet 
gorgeous,  imagery  of  the  East,  and  in  the 
overwhelming  wonders  of  Omnipotence,  he 
led  her  to  merge  some  of  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  marvellous  legends  of  fiction. 

We  must  not  estimate  by  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  danger  to  the  female 
mind  from  these  latter  sources,  existing  at 


the  period  of  which  we  write  ;  since  almost 
the  only  light  literature  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed by  women,  abounded  in  these  ever 
ready  sources  of  excitement,  and  infallible 
aids  to  the  writer  of  fiction,  the  fairies  and 
genii,  witches  and  spirits,  dark  and  white, 
who  by  the  stroke  of  a  wand  brought  about 
consummations  impossible  to  flesh  and 
blood.  And  since  whatever  we  read  of  the 
actions  of  others,  influences  our  own  more 
than  we  care  to  allow,  the  result  of  such 
studies  was  not  likely  to  be  practical  good 
sense,  neither  were  they  calculated  to  in- 
duce a  power  of  thinking  accurately,  and 
judging  with  discrimination. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  a  woman  was  led 
to  enter  into  the  profound  and  abstruse 
studies,  of  which  the  pursuit  in  these  days 
would  constitute  a  has  bleu,  but  in  doing  so 
she  quitted  the  beaten  path  of  feminine  ac- 
complishment, and  became  a  character  of 
celebrity;  so  that  we  read  of  the  acquire- 
ments of  a  Margaret  Beaufort  or  a  Lady- 
Jane  Grey,  a  Queen  Elizabeth  or  a  Queen 
Christina,  much  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  we  view  the  incursions  of  a  B 
upon  the  tei-ra  incognita  of  Guiana,  Off  the 
yet  more  adventurous  spirit  of  a  Christopher 
Columbus:  we  admire  them,  and  triumph 
in  their  achievements,  but  attempt  not  to 
i-  litate.  They  were  great  and  remarkable 
persons,  but  tneir  career  afforded  no  prece- 
dent for  the  routine  of  common  life.  For 
the  multitude,  then  as  at  present,  ordinary 
cares  and  pursuits  were  essential,  and  it 
was  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  to  the  happi- 
ness of  herself  and  those  around  her,  that 
Howard  had  endeavored  to  prepare  his 
pupil's  mind.  At  the  same  time  lie  culti- 
vated her  memory  by  an  application  to 
modern  languages,  and  encouraged  her  In 
a  moderate  pursuit  of  such  recreations  and 
accomplishments  as  the  naturally  elegant 
bias  of  her  taste  led  her  to  adopt. 

It  was  this  enlightened  system  of  educa- 
tion, combined  with  fine  natural  powers, 
which  gave  to  our  heroine  (for  as  such  we 
beg  to  introduce  her,  to  the  reader),  an  in- 
telligence far  beyond  what  was  usual  at  her 
years,  at  a  period  when  the  common  ac- 
quirements of  females  were  limited  to 
writing  with  correctness,  and  embroidering 
with  taste.  This  greatly  heightened  her 
beauty,  as  entirely  unconscious  of  her  own 
attractions,  she  had  not  lost  in  simplicity 
what  she  had  gained  in  maturity  of  intel- 
lect. Her  gaiety  of  heart  and  manner  too, 
contributed  to  the  fascination  of  her  coun- 
tenance, and,  perhaps,  after  this  assertion, 
it  may  seem  strange  to  say,  that  to  tie 
fecting  of  such  a  character,  only  the  touch 
of  sorrow  seemed  wanting. 

Affectionate  and  apparently  unselfish  a 
fresh  young   heart  may  be,  and  a  lovely 
thing  it  is  to  contemplate,  but  we  I 
that,  until  the   shadow  of   affliction  has 
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passed  across  the  sunshine  of  youth,  no 
spirit  is  chastened,  no  heart  softened,  to 
complete  sympathy  with  its  fellow  men. 

Of  course  this  remark  applies,  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  force,  to  different  characters, 
and  that  of  our  heroine  appeared  to  require 
but  a  gentle  subjection  to  this  discipline, 
which  sooner  or  later  arrives  to  all.  Ever  rea- 
dy to  lend  a  kind  ear  to  distress,  or  to  exert 
herself  in  soothing  and  relieving  it,  she  had 
not,  however,  as  yet  become  familiar  enough 
with  its  aspect,  to  seek  in  the  countenance 
an  untold  tale,  or  to  comprehend  the  silent 
sigh  of  an  oppressed  heart.  Herself  the 
darling  of  her  good  grandmother  and  of  a 
fond  father  (for  her  mother  had  died  in  her 
infancy),  she  had  been  too  much  the  spoiled 
child  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  to  compre- 
hend the  full  value  of  the  blessings  she  pos- 
sessed. 

Howard  had  observed  this,  but,  confident 
that  time  and  experience  must  deepen  the 
current  of  thought,  he  only  endeavored, 
by  a  judicious  tone  of  conversation,  and 
gentle  advice,  to  check,  in  some  degree,  her 
too  sanguine  mood,  and  to  give  that  firmness 
to  her  character  which  he  foresaw,  in  times 
such  as  those  in  which  they  lived,  might  all 
be  needed. 

As  for  the  Lady  Clare,  she  allowed  him 
to  take  his  own  way  with  regard  to  her 
granddaughter's  education,  provided  only 
that  the  young  girl  accomplished  daily  a 
certain  task  of  embroidering  in  tapestry. 
The  scene  which  formed  the  subject  of  her 
labors  was  a  heart-rending  portraiture  of 
the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 
which  had  already  occupied  her  for  five 
years,  and  at  the  most  moderate  computation, 
promised  her  employment  during  as  many 
more  ;  Astyanax  not  having  yet  given  signs 
of  appearing,  and  Hector's  impassioned  ges- 
tures having  for  object  but  the  fair  forehead 
and  one  eye  of  his  beloved.  However,  the 
good  old  lady  was  accustomed  to  declare, 
that  the  time  spent  on  this  pathetic  repre- 
sentation was  the  only  part  of  the  day  which 
Kate,  in  her  opinion,  employed  usefully : 
that  as  she  could  both  read  and  write  cor- 
rectly, and  as  the  child  was  not  born  to  be 
a  queen,  she  could  not  see  the  object  of  all 
the  learning  Master  Howard  was  putting 
into  her  head.  "Well !  she  was  sure  he  would 
teach  her  to  be  dutiful  and  obedient  at  any 
rate,  and  for  the  rest,  Kate  was  so  giddy 
that  she  did  not  doubt  she  would  soon  for- 
get it  all. 

With  this  consolatory  assurance  the  old 
lady  would  leave  the  room,  miscalled  the 
library  of  the  mansion,  where  Howard  had 
established  himself  with  his  own  few  books, 
added  to  which  appeared  on  the  shelves  the 
dilapidated  fragments  of  an  Ovid,  and  a 
"  History  of  the  miraculous  cures,  changes, 
and  other  marvels  effected  at  the  tomb  of 
the  most  holy  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,"  an 


odd  volume  of  Chaucer,  a  cookery-book,  and 
a  pile  of  dirty-looking  pamphlets,  which  the 
old  lady  intended,  she  said,  to  use  as  fuel, 
the  last  occupant  of  the  house  having  been 
foolish  and  extravagant  enough  to  collect 
together  all  the  trash  uttered  and  written 
by  that  wild  vagrant,  Will  Shakspeare. 
Meantime  she  hoped  Master  Howard  would 
check  Kate's  evident  propensity  for  explor- 
ing this  pile  of  rubbish,  from  which,  of 
course,  she  could  gain  nothing  but  harm  to 
her  mind,  and  dust  upon  her  fingers. 

Howard  promised  to  forbid  an  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  of  these  works,  but  often,  when 
the  more  serious  studies  of  the  morning 
were  ended,  he  gratified  the  taste  alike  of 
his  pupil  and  of  himself,  by  reading  to  her 
well  selected  passages  from  those  literary 
treasures,  which  had  yet  to  wait  another 
generation  ere  they  received  their  meed  of 
fame.  The  highly  cultivated  intellect  of 
the  good  minister  had,  however,  taught  him 
to  appreciate  their  poetic  value  ;  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  led 
him  frequently  to  pause  in  wonder  at  the 
master-strokes,  which  could  produce  a  por- 
traiture of  character,  in  cases  as  various  as 
are  the  situations  of  life,  alike  in  nothing 
but  their  spirit  and  truth — truth  to  nature. 
Such  portraitures  must  stand  the  test  of 
time  and  the  lapse  of  centuries,  unlike  the 
cherished  historical  illusions,  backed  by  a 
whole  army  of  archives,  and  an  innumerable 
host  of  unpublished  State-Papers,  which 
vanish  one  by  one  from  before  the  eyes  of 
the  present  generation.  So  esteeming  our 
great  bard,  Howard  would  not  withhold  the 
perusal  of  his  masterpieces  from  the  intelli- 
gent girl,  whose  mind  he  was  endeavoring 
to  train  to  the  admiration  of  everything 
great  and  good — often  in  itself  a  defence 
from  evil  when  higher  principle  fails. 

But  we  have  lingered  long  enough  with 
the  good  clergyman  and  his  fair  pupil, 
whom  we  have  taken  this  opportunity  of 
introducing  to  our  reader  to  beguile  his  im- 
patience during  .the  absence  of  Pierre, 
which,  he  will  remember,  had  for  object,  to 
procure  the  attendance  of  a  leech,  who 
should  prescribe  for  our  hero's  somewhat 
precarious  case. 

Much  conversation  passed  between  the 
three  assembled  at  supper,  on  the  subject 
of  the  patient,  in  whom  Kate  had  contrived 
deeply  to  interest  her  preceptor ;  for,  with 
her  usual  warmth  and  ingenuousness,  she 
had  related  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the 
morning. 

He  could  not  disapprove  of  her  conduct 
in  obeying  the  common  dictates  of  humanity, 
but  cautioned  her  for  the  future,  not  to  let 
the  pursuit  of  any  favorite  lead  her  into 
transgressing  her  father's  wish,  that  none 
of  the  family  should  pass  the  park-gate. 
More  seriously  he  listened  to  her  account 
of  the  stranger  who  had  accosted  Alice 
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within  the  prescribed  precincts.  The  house 
was  situated  in  such  a  retired  spot  of  coun- 
try, in  the  depth  of  a  valley  so  enclosed  by 
Woods,  that  few  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  locality  would  be  likely  to  seek  it ; 
"  and  it  is  the  more  important  at  present," 
continued  Howard,  "that  there  should  be 
no  communication  with  the  neighborhood, 
since  I  find  by  a  letter  received  to-day,  from 
your  father,  that  several  persons  suspected 
of  designs  for  fomenting  disturbances 
amongst  the  people,  and  of  strengthening 
the  enemies  of  the  government,  are  now 
abroad  in  the  north.  These  people  are  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  imposing  their  preten- 
sions upon  the  lower  class  of  society, 
because  they  themselves  belong  to  it,  and 
have  adopted,  as  I  hear,  in  imitation  of 
our  covenanting  neighbors,  an  evangelical 
cant,  which  ever  takes  with  the  vulgar. 
Will  you  believe,  Kate,  that  your  father's 
late  steward,  Hainan,  is  now  the  spiritual 
guide  of  a  largevcongregation,  and  esteemed 
a  burning  and  shining  light?" 

"Impossible!"  replied  Kate;  "for  he 
could  not  read  without  assistance  ;  and  to 
cast  accounts  correctly,  was,  I  have  heard 
my  father  say,  his  only  gift." 

"  Even  less  learning  than  you  describe 
would  avail  him  for  his  present  vocation  : 
for  it  requires  little  of  eloquence,  or  book 
lore,  to  inspire  the  multitude  with  self- 
righteousness,  or  to  inflate  the  passions  of 
thf  ignorant.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
'speak  evil  of  the  things  they  understand 
not.7" 

"Yet  did  he  not  serve  my  father  long 
and  faithfully?  And  my  old  playmate, 
Lilias,  tell  me,  dear  sir,  is  she  conwrti-d 
too?" 

"I  have  heard  nothing  of  his  daughter; 
and  as  fur  Hainan's  fidelity " 

But  hero  the  conversation  was 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  Pierre,  who 
speedily  made  the  Lady  Clare  comprehend 
that  he  had  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
errand.  She  bade  him  introduce  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  healing  art  to  her  presence, 
and  had  risen  to  receive  him  with  her  state- 
liest bow,  when  to  the  surpriso  of  all  pre- 
sent, there  entered — no  bustling  and  im- 
portant disciple  of  Esoulapias,  mighty  in 
wet  of  wielding  the  lam-et,  and  mys- 
terious in  the  science  of  compounding  the 
drug — no  such  person  was  to  be  seen — but, 
with  a  self-possession  all  her  own,  and 
seemingly  as  if  by  no  unexpected  summons, 
calmly  walked  in  a  figure,  hooded  and 
cloaked,  and  shielded  by  every  possible 
defence,  either  from  the  inelememv  of  the 
cold  of  evening,  or  from  the  risk  of  recog- 
nition by  curious  eyes. 

She  threw  off,  one  by  one,  her  multifa- 
rious accoutrements,  and  discovered  the 
form  of  a  female,  somewhat  aged,  whom 
countenance,  unrelaxed  in  its  expression, 


bore  traces,  nevertheless,  at  the  present 
moment,  of  oppressing  anxiety.  Without 
appearing  to  notice  the  group  amongst 
whom  she  was  introduced,  Rhe  advanced  at 
once  towards  the  Lady  Clare,  and  said 
abruptly — 

"  Lead  me  to  his  chamber,  lady — hasten 
— for  there  is  no  time  to  lose — and  be  care- 
ful that  I  meet  none  by  the  way :  I  mu6t 
not  be  seen  here." 

Startled  at  the  tone  of  this  address,  so 
unusual  towards  herself,  and  offended  in 
her  ideas  of  propriety,  the  old  lady  collected 
her  dignity,  and  replied  with  some  haughti- 
ness, 

"  Whoever  you  may  be,  good  woman,  I 
know  not ;  nor  for  what  purpose  you  have 
served  yourself  of  the  plea  of  this  youth's 
sickness  to  enter  here ;  but  whatever  be 
your  aim,  rest  assured  that  you  cannot  be 
more  anxious  to  avoid  communication  with 
my  household,  than  I  that  you  should  do 
so." 

■  Peace,  dame,"  returned  the  other,  "  and 
hear  me.  I  come  to  save  the  life  of  Albert 
Lyndesay:  yes,  that  is  the  name  of  yon 
forsaken  youth.  I  know  him, — I  know  you 
all,  and  you  are  more  in  my  power  than 
you  think  for.  Make  haste,  then,  for  each 
ut  the  fever  gathers  strength.  I  can 
save  him, — for  I  was  born  to  be  his  guar- 
dian genius, — and  I  will !" 

"  Listen  to  me,  woman  !"  interposed  the 
(ler-vman,  "and  forbear  this  wild  talk, 
which  bespeaks  little  fitness  to  attend  a 
feverish  patient.  I  refrain  at  present  from 
reproving  vour  presumption,  in  arrogating 
to  yourself  the  power  to  heal  and  to  make 
hieh  belongs  but  to  the  Omnipotent ; 
hut  1  >efore  we  commit  to  you  the  care  of  this 
youth's  malady,  say,  what  motive  brings 
▼OH  here,  and  whence  is  your  knowle 

Impart?  and  I  entreat  you  answer 
me  rationally." 

Ninon  (for  it  was  she)  saw  with  her 
native  aeuteness  that  Howard  doubted  her 
sanity  ;  and  turning  towards  him,  she  said, 
with  a  quiet  earnestness  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  her  former  incoherency, — 

'•  Master  Howard,  you  are  a  good  man, 
and  I  honor  you  oven  for  your  rebuke. 
We  serve  the  same  God,  and  He,  I  trust, 
will  judge  us  according  to  our  motives. 
Mine  I  cannot  explain  further  than  this, — 
I  come  here  to-night  because  I  love,  this  boy, 
and  would  gladly  die  to  save  him.  I  was 
his  nurse  ;  his  foster-mother.  My  art  in 
healing  I  learned  in  other  lands.  'Further 
questions  it  boots  not  to  ask,  for  I  a 
none.  And  now.  lady,  for  the  love  of  Hea- 
ven, lead  the  way!" 

The  Lady  Clare  rose  mechanically  to 
obey,  and  Ninon,  as  she  passed  the  spot 
where  Kate  sat  wondering  at  the  strange 
scene,  passed  her  hand  over  the  bright  locks 
of  the  astonished  girl,  and  with  a  fervent 
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"  God  bless  thee  !  maiden,"  vanished  from 
the  apartment. 

"What  a  strange  woman!"  exclaimed 
Kate,  the  moment  they  were  alone;  "and 
why  should  she  bless  me  ?" 

"  Perhaps  because  you  were  the  agent  in 
restoring  her  foster-son  to  life,"  replied  the 
clergyman.  "  Your  act  of  humanity  seems 
to  have  gained  you  one  powerful  friend,  at 
any  rate,  if  we  are  to  believe  her  account  of 
herself.  I  trust  we  may  not  find  her  alli- 
ance dangerous,  but  the  jargon  with  which 
she  first  tried  to  carry  her  point,  great- 
ly resembles  the  ravings  of  those  enthu- 
siasts who  are  now  deceiving  thousands 
— themselves  worst  of  all  deceived." 

"  I  feel  disposed  to  like  her,  notwithstand- 
ing," observed  Kate. 

Howard  looked  at  his  pupil,  and  almost 
smiled,  but  said  nothing  in  reply. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Non  so  donde  viene, 

Quel  tenero  affetto, 

Que]  nioto  ehe  ignoto 

Mi  nasce  ncl  petto; 

Quel  gel  che  le  vene 

Scorrendo  mi  va. — Olimpiadk. 


Meanwhile,  the  Lady  Clare,  having  satis- 
fied herself  that  the  servants  of  the  house, 
without  exception,  were  assembled  in  their 
hall  for  supper,  took  a  taper,  and  silently 
led  the  way  to  the  room  where  Albert  lay. 
The  restlessness  of  fever  had  now  been 
succeeded  by  that  state  of  torpor  proceeding 
from  exhaustion,  which  gives  no  refresh- 
ment to  the  wearied  frame.  In  their  way 
to  the  apartment  they  passed  along  a  gallery 
hung  with  paintings,  chiefly  portraits,  of 
various  periods  and  yet  more  various  de- 
grees of  merit.  Before  one  of  these  Ninon 
made  a  halt.  It  hung  over  the  door  of 
Albert's  chamber,  and  the  old  lady,  who 
had  naturally  supposed  Ninon  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  house,  and  without  in- 
formation as  to  the  apartmeijt  occupied  by 
the  patient,  began  to  give  her  mysterious 
visitor  credit  for  some  of  the  supernatural 

Eowers  she  pretended  to,  when  she  descried 
er,  turning  towards  this  door,  look  up- 
wards with  an  appearance  of  extreme  excite- 
ment, and,  crossing  herself,  utter  words 
which  the  Lady  Clare  believed  to  convey 
an  invocation  to  Heaven  for  assistance  in 
her  task. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  which  caused 
the  mistake,  was  a  lovely  and  elegant 
woman,  past  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  but 
retaining  all  the  richness  of  her  beauty. 
Her  full  dark  eyes,  and  clear  brown  com- 
plexion, spoke  of  a  climate  more  southerly 


than  our  own,  and  when  Ninon  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  vented  some  exclama- 
tions in  a  foreign  tongue,  as  she  regarded 
the  portrait,  the  beaming  eyes  of  the  figure 
seemed  to  look  down  upon  her  as  in  appro- 
bation. 

The  Lady  Clare  advanced  towards  the 
door,  and  opened  it,  saying, — "  You  appear 
to  know  the  chamber,  my  good  woman, 
without  my  guidance,  and  perhaps  you  al- 
ready are  acquainted  also  with  the  state  of 
your  patient!" 

Without  seeming  to  regard  her,  the  other 
exclaimed,  "  Holy  Maria !  that  we  should 
meet  here!  sainted  lady,  dra pro  nobis." 

The  stately  old  lady  imagined  such  parts 
of  this  invocation  as  she  understood,  to  be 
addressed  to  herself,  and  wondering  at  the 
woman's  incoherency,  she  prepared  to 
watch  her  movements,  that  no  risk  might 
bcfal  the  invalid  through  her  vagaries. 
Ninon  had,  however,  willed  it  otherwise, 
for,  turning  to  the  old  lady,  she  said, 

"We  must  be  alone.  I  only  have  the 
right  to  watch  by  this  couch, — we  shall  all 
be  here, — he,  and  I,  and  yon  bright  spirit, 
watching  over  us,  and  we  will  have  the 
presence  of  none  other,  except,  indeed, 
my — except  that  poor  dumb  boy, — leave 
him,  my  lady,  and  descend." 

It  was  useless  to  combat  one  who  showed 
by  her  manner  that  she  would  be  obeyed; 
not  to  add  that,  during  their  short  inter- 
view, the  stranger  had  contrived  to  impress 
her  companion  with  a  sentiment  very  like 
fear.  The  Lady  Clare,  therefore,  closed 
the  door  upon  the  extraordinary  trio,  whom 
fortune  had  thus  thrown  together  under 
her  roof,  albeit,  with  some  misgiving,  yet 
not  without  a  feeling  of  release.  As  she 
paced  the  gallery,  and  descended  the  stairs, 
the  old  lady  recalled  the  wild  tales  of  gla- 
mourie  and  witchcraft  which  had  held  so 
predominating  a  sway  in  her  younger  days, 
but  of  which  the  more  sober  realities  of 
later  years  had  weakened  the  influence. 
Recalling,  in  her  hour  of  need,  the  happy 
fact,  that  no  sorcery  could  withstand  the  ex- 
orcism of  certain  words  of  Latin,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
venerable  dame  beheld  herself  armed  at 
once  by  Howard's  learning,  and  by  her 
manifold  possession  of  the  sacred  treasure, 
of  which  she  carefully  deposited  a  volume 
within  sight  of  the  chamber  door — against 
the  unlawful  arts  which  she  believed  to 
have  made  their  way  on  that  night  beneath 
her  roof. 

Had  the  Lady  Clare  remained  within 
the  chamber,  she  would  probably  have 
found,  in  the  conduct  of  Ninon,  subject 
wherewithal  to  strengthen  her  suspicions. 
On  entering  the  room,  the  woman  made  a 
sign  to  Pierre  to  remain  still,  and  herself 
cautiously  advanced  to  a  situation  whence 
she  could  view  the    countenance   of  the 
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youth  without  being  observed.  His  cheek 
was  flushed  with  the  bright  hue  of  fever, 
and  his  dark  locks  were  scattered  on  the 
pillow,  as  he  lay  motionless,  in  apparently 
deep  sleep,  disturbed  only  by  a  hurried 
and  unequal  breathing,  and  an  occasional 
struggle  and  start.  Something  in  the  atti- 
tude or  the  expression  struck  the  fancy  of 
Ninon,  for  she  started  back,  and  once  more 
returning  to  the  entrance  of  the  apartment, 
viewed  the  picture  which  hung  there  long 
and  intently. 

Then  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she 
muttered,  "But  time  flies,  and  delirium  is 
at  hand;  and  my  boy,  the  living  image, 
needs  help  while  I  idly  contemplate  the 
dead.  Forgive  me,  lady.  Yet  softly ;  have 
I  not  said  he  should  not  see  me  save  on*the 
eve  of  some  change  in  heart  or  fortune? 
Ha!  did  I  predict  well  this  last  time! — is 
the  change  already  come  in  heart  as  well 
as  fortune?  That  fair  young  maiden 
yonder!  'twas  she,  they  say,  who  saved 
him.  But  now  to  the  body's  cure — the 
rest  remains  with  heaven." 

Asshe  uttered  these  reflections,  or  rather 
thus  thought  aloud,  she  took  a  station,  in 
accordance  with  her  intention  of  remaining 
unseen,  behind  the  shadow  of  the  curtain, 
whence  she  could  reach  the  invalid  un- 
noticed, and  taking  his  hand,  which  lay 
extended  on  the  bed,  she  started  at  its  ex- 
treme heat. 

"Hasten,  Pierre;  uncover  the  arm,  that 
I  may  pierce  the  vein,"  she  exclaimed,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  from  her  pocket  a 
small  probe  which  was  to  serve  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  it  had  done  on  many  previous 
ones,  the  purposes  of  a  lancet. 

The  operation,  of  course,  awoke  the 
patient ;  but  the  woman  had  so  placed  the 
light,  and  arranged  her  own  position,  that 
the  feeble  and  languid  young  man  was 
aware  of  the  presence  of  none  but  Pierre, 
who  held  his  arm,  from  which  the  blood 
flowed  freely.  Fainfcness  succeeded — no 
longer  the  result  of  heated  blood  and  a  reel- 
ing brain,  but  that  quiet,  tranquil  exhaus- 
tion which,  ending  in  repose,  is  the  sure 
prelude  to  convalescence. 

Believing  him  to  be  in  a  swoon,  the  old 
woman  imprinted  kiss  after  kiss  on  his  fore- 
head, as  she  used  every  means  to  revive 
him  ;  and  when  at  length  she  detected  the 
low,  gentle  breathing,  she  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  by  the  bed,  and  with  uplifted 
hands  poured  forth  a  fervent  thanksgiving. 

"  Oh  save  this  boy  1  holy  mother  of  God  ! 
save  his  precious  life,"  she  exclaimed  aloud, 
"and  pardon  me — for  the  sake  of  her  who 
there  watches  over  him — pardon  me  if  for 
him  I  seem  that  I  am  not ;  if  I  listen  to 
things  I  abhor ;  if  to  serve — to  guard  him — 
to  watch  his  fortunes — I  assume  a  character 
which  is  a  mockery ;  yet  witness  for  me, 
blessed  Mary  1  I  but  mock  the  mockers — 


deceive  the  deceivers.  For  the  sin  (if  such 
it  be)  fast  and  penance  shall  atom  v.  Inn 
my  charge  is  ended — when  the  epell  is 
broken  which  binds  me  to  this  orphan's 
destiny.  To  the  holy  Maria  I  vow  the 
remnant  of  life." 

She  ceased,  and  rising,  proceeded  to  re- 
cite over  her  apparently  insensible  pa 
the  French  doggrel,  which  to  her  wayward 
fancy  constituted  a  charm  ;  and  which  cer- 
tainly acted  with  the  power  of  one  upon 
herself,  disturbing  at  all  times,  when  re- 
called, the  equilibrium  of  her  otherwise 
clear  and  comprehensive  brain.  This  dune, 
after  a  long  and  ardent  gaze,  she  abruptly 
left  the  chamber. 

The  patient,  who  was  not  altogether  un- 
conscious, though  he  lay  motionless  with 
eyes  fast  closed,  had  heard  her  words,  and, 
ignorant  from  whom  they  proceeded,  yet 
comprehended  sufficient  to  lay  to  heart  the 
flattering  unction  that  he  had  at  1<  a>t  .me 
friend  on  earth.  After  reflection  serv-d  to 
convince  him  that  this  could  be  no  other 
than  Ninon,  but  as  he  saw  her  not  again 
for  years,  he  had  no  other  means  of  ascer- 
taining her  identity,  than  the  faint  impres- 
sion which  her  language  had  made  upon 
him. 

The  page  followed  her  from  the  room, 
and  a  lengthened  whispering  ensued  in  the 
gallery,  which  ended  by  Pierre's  return  to 
watch  by  his  couch.  Of  whatever  might 
have  succeeded,  our  hero  was  not  aware, 
for  he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

The  Lady  Clare  and  her  two  companions 
awaited  long  and  anxiously  the  descent  of 
Ninon  from  the  chamber  ahove  :  ami  lo  be- 
guile the  time,  the  old  lady  related  various 
and  manifold  stories  of  sorcery,  wit 
and  magic,  illustrated  and  adorned  alter 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  so  that  at  length  she 
succeeded  in  working  up  the  feelings  of  her 
granddaughter  to  that  state  of  excitement, 
which  lays  even  the  strongest  minds  open 
to  an  impression,  we  will  not  say  an  appre- 
hension, of  the  supernatural. 

Howard  essayed  a  few  words  to  counter- 
act the  effect  which  he  saw  was  pr< 
upon  Kate's  imagination,  and,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  nervous  suspense  which  the  ex- 
pectation of  Ninon's  re-entrance  had  occa- 
sioned, owing  to  the  Lady  Clare's  account 
of  her  mysterious  proceedings,  the 
clergyman  walked  up  stairs,  and  rapping 
gently  at  the  door  of  Albert's  apartment, 
inquired  whether  the  patient  had  been  re- 
lieved. He  was  answered  by  Pierre,  who 
merely  pointed  to  Lyndesay  as  he  slept, 
and,  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  enjoined 
silence. 

Howard  looked  round  for  Ninon,  but 
fruitlessly ;  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
Pierre  only  shook  his  head,  as  if  at  I 
for  his  meaning,  then  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  apparent  stupor.     In  vain  Howard  tra- 
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versed  the  gallery  and  the  corridors  in 
search  of  the  woman.  From  Alice,  the 
only  domestic  whom  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  had  not  driven  to  repose,  he  received 
a  negative  to  his  vague  inquiry,  "Whether 
she  had  heard  any  one  leave  the  house?" 
He  returned  to  the  ladies,  somewhat  less 
confident  than  before  leaving  them  on  the 
character  of  Ninon,  who,  he  had  asserted, 
in  reply  to  the  Lady  Clare's  suspicions,  was 
doubtless  a  weak  or  wily  woman,  who,  hav- 
ing gained  some  repute  for  leechcraft, 
sought  to  increase  her  consequence  by  the 
affectation  of  superhuman  skill. 

The  manner  of  her  leaving  the  house, 
however,  thus  stealthily  and  silently,  and 
without  claiming  any  reward  for  her  ser- 
vices, shook  his  opinion  on  this  point.  Not 
that  he  entertained  for  a  moment  the  belief 
of  her  supernatural  powers,  but  he  was  led 
to  suspect  that  she  had  some  object  in  visit- 
ing that  abode  (as  it  appeared  it  was  not 
the  first  time),  besides  that  of  aiding  the 
sick  man ;  and  he  feared  that  she  was 
leagued  with  those,  who  were  known  to  en- 
tertain no  friendly  disposition  toward  the 
noble  house,  of  which  the  ladies,  his  com- 
panions, were  members. 

Like  many  unsuspicious  persons,  How- 
ard, now  that  he  did  suspect,  suspected 
wrong. 

Of  course  all  reasoning  was  henceforth  in- 
effectual in  eradicating  from  the  minds  of 
his  female  auditors  the  impression  that 
something  very  mysterious  and  fearful  was 
involved,  alike  in  the  abrupt  appearance, 
and  unnoticed  exit,  of  the  being  who  had 
that  night  presented  herself  to  their  notice. 
No  vestige  remained  by  which  to  trace  her, 
she  having  carefully  removed  her  multifari- 
ous wrappings  on  leaving  the  apartment: 
and  an  attempt  at  eliciting  information 
from  Pierre  was  equally  unsuccessful;  he 
either  could  not  make  them  comprehend 
his  suggestions,  or  resolved  himself  to  take 
refuge  in  stupidity. 

1  Inward  advising  that  they  should  retire, 
his  pupil  tremblingly  took  her  lamp,  and  as 
she  passed  along  the  gallery,  full  of  appre- 
hension, and  starting  at  every  sound,  in- 
voluntarily she  raised  her  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  picture  which  hung  over  the  en- 
trance to  Albert's  chamber,  and  which  her 
grandmother  had  described  as  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Ninon.  As  her 
glance  met  the  full  dark  eyes  of  the  por- 
trait, something  in  the  expression  of  the 
latter  struck  her,  which  she  had  never  per- 
ceived before:  there  was  a  life,  an  anima- 
tion, as  she  thought,  new,  and  they  looked 
upon  herself  as,  it  seemed  to  her,  other 
eyes  very  like  them  had  looked  not  long  be- 
fore. 

Though  still  full  of  wonder  and  perplex- 
ity, she  ceased  to  feel  anything  like  fear,  as 
she  continued  gazing  on  those  pensive  and  ' 


j  liquid  orbs.  She  recalled,  too,  the  kind 
words  of  Ninon  to  herself;  and  if  her 
dreams  that  night  were  less  composed  than 
ordinary,  they  presented  not  to  her  imagi- 
nation aught  beyond  mortal  ken. 

The  next  morning  found  the  patient  con- 
siderably refreshed,  and  apparently  out  of 
danger  ;  so  that  the  Lady  Clare  consented 
|  to  his  receiving  a  visit  from  Howard  in  his 
j  apartment,  a  privilege  she  had  denied  on  the 
preceding  day.  Albert  quickly  learned  to 
|  appreciate  the  pious  and  exalted  character 
of  the  good  clergyman,  and,  as  far  as  ex- 
treme weakness  would  permit,  availed  him- 
self of  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  his  socie- 
ty. Howard,  on  the  other  hand,  at  first 
cautious  and  guarded  in  his  intercourse 
with  our  hero,  owing  to  the  apparent  cha- 
racter of  those  who  seemed  his  associates, 
could  not  long  resist  the  manly  frankness 
of  Lyndesay,  as,  with  that  ready  confidence 
in  his  companion's  good  faith  which  is  al- 
ways so  winning  to  the  party  trusted,  the 
young  man  related  all  he  kn^w  of  his  own 
history,  and  explained,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  the  circumstances  of  his  association 
with  Ninon.  The  retrospect,  in  many  re- 
spects melancholy,  brought  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  his  auditor,  and  Howard's  kindly 
nature  was  soon  deeply  interested  in  the 
youthful  and  solitary  being  before  him ; 
parentless  and  friendless,  and  although 
nurtured  amid  affluence  and  splendor,  des- 
tined henceforward  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  precarious  favor  of  a  monarch,  who 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  a  personal 
interest  in  one  so  obscure  and  unpretend- 

With  the  straightforward  simplicity  of 
his  character,  Howard  counselled  our  hero 
to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  persons,  who, 
like  Ninon,  might  cover  designs  of  drawing 
him  into  associations  prejudicial  to  his  loy- 
alty by  an  appearance  of  friendly  interest 
and  sympathy.  Albert's  heart  told  him 
that  this  suspicion  at  least  was  misdirected  ; 
nevertheless,  he  valued  the  kind  counsel  of 
his  monitor,  and  as  their  intercourse  pro- 
ceeded from  day  to  day,  he  learned  to  at- 
tach a  still  higher  value  to  his  friendship 
and  advice. 

And  he  was  accustomed  in  after  years  to 
look  back  to  the  period  spent  in  that  lonely 
mansion,  as  the  era  from  which  he  could 
date  the  decision  of  most  of  those  opinions, 
as  well  as  sentiments,  which  influenced  his 
future  life. 

On  the  eighth  morning  from,  the  day  of 
his  wound,  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  leave  his  apartment,  a  change  which 
he  had  ardently  .desired  before,  but  which 
had  been  absolutely  prohibited  by  his  care- 
ful nurse.  He  quitted  his  chamber,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Pierre,  who  since  the  night  of 
Ninon's  visit  had  been  indefatigable,  and 
even  affectionate,  in  his  attendance  upon 
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him ;  and  as  they  slowly  proceeded  along 
illery  so  frequently  alluded  to,  Albert 
fancied  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices, 
blended  in  the  tones  of  some  sacred  air, 
and,  forgetting  the  infirmity  of  his  guide, 
hastily  inquired  whence  the  harmony  pro- 
ceeded. After  a  moment's  pause  he  recol- 
lected himself,  and  entreated  Pierre  to  con- 
duct him  in  the  direction  of  the  chaunt. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  state  our  fears, 
that  on  this  occasion  our  hero  was  influenced 
less  by  a  love  of  sacred  music,  than  by  a 
latent  hope  that  the  maiden  who  had  occu- 
pied his  thoughts  during  the  tedious  hours 
of  recovery,  but  whose  name  he  had  not 
dared  to  utter  in  conversation  with  her 
relative  or  friend,  might  bear  a  part  in  the 
sweet  concert  to  which  he  was  prepared  to 
listen. 

It  was,  then,  with  some  surprise,  that  on 
arriving  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
gallery,  he  found  the  music  suddenly  cease  ; 
and  on  Pierre's  opening  a  heavy,  low-arched 
door,  he  entered  into  an  antique  and  vene- 
rable chapel.  Here,  engaged  in  the  beau- 
tiful daily  service  appointed  by  our  Church, 
were  assembled  the  small  household  of  the 
Lady  Clare  ;  herself  and  her  granddaughter 
occupying  the  gallery  into  which  their  guest 
now  entered.  At  the  moment  that  he  did 
so,  the  congregation  were  on  their  knees,  and 
if  Kate  raised  ner  head  to  take  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  intruder,  she  as  rapidly  averted  it, 
and  fixed,  or  seemed  to  fix,  her  attention  on 
the  service. 

Albert  heard  her  low  and  clear  voice  as 
she  joined  in  the  response  to  the  petition 
uttered  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance 


From  all  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and 
rebellion  ;  from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy, 

and  schism "  and   the  fervent  "Good 

Lord  deliver  us  !"  fell  upon  his  ear  with  ■ 
solemnity  unknown  before;  and  he  felt 
that  in  such  daily  prayers  must  rest  Eng- 
land's  best  and  surest  hopes. 

The  primitive  and  pious  custom  of  thus 
complying  with  the  Church's  appointments, 
wu  then  rapidly  falling  into  disuse;  but 
here  and  there  a  little  band  was  found, 
whose  supplications,  offered  according  to 
the  revealed  will  of  their  Maker,  though 
not  destined  to  avert  the  hour  of  woe,  were 
doubtless  registered  in  heaven,  for  the 
Church's  ultimate  benefit,  as  well  as  their 
own  individual  blessing. 

Once  again  Lyndesay  was  struck  by  the 
deep  emphasis  with  which  the  minister 
pronounced  a  part  of  the  service — an  em- 
phasis which  seemed  equally  to  pervade  the 
response.  It  was  in  that  prayer  which  in- 
vokes wisdom  from  on  high,  for  "  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council." 

The  service  terminated ;  and  the  two 
ladies  with  their  visitor  found  themselves 
again  in  the  picture  gallery.  As  Kate  had 
not  met  our  hero  since  the  day  when  he 


was  carried  almost  senseless  to  his  chamber, 
she  hardly  could  believe  in  the  identity  of 
the  very  handsome  young  stranger,  who 
now  stood  before  her,  awaiting  her  recog- 
nition. 

Much  reduced  by  sickness,  his  shinier 
figure  had  not,  however,  suffered  in  its  pro- 
portions ;  and  perhaps  our  female  r 
will  agree  in  the  opinion  (which  the  young 
lady  formed  for  her  own  private  edification  J, 
namely,  that  the  paleness  of  the  cheek 
added  rather  to  the  interest  of  the  expres- 
sive countenance,  and  heightened  the  effect 
of  the  classic  brow.  She  advanced  at  once 
frankly,  and  with  a  slight  blush  offered  her 
hand,  saying  at  the  same  time — 

"I  trust  Master  Lyndesay  has  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  accident." 

Albert  eagerly  grasped    the  hand   thus 
offered,  then,  half  embarrassed  at  having 
done  so,  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  deep  ret 
"  You  are  too  good  to  concern  yonwell  fo* 
one  who  is  already  overpowered  by  the  debt 
he  owes  you;  but,  add  to  it,  bj  teaching 
me  how  to  express  my  thanks.     xoe 
my  \ife,  and  I  would  welcome  the  o 
tunity  of  laying  it  down  for  you." 

Kate  felt  what  all  must  feel  who  have 
saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  or  who 
have  been  the  instruments  of  his  welfare  in 
any  vital  point,  that  there  is  henceforth  an 
irresistible  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
two,  which  supplies  a  mutual  attraction, 
even  beyond  the  ties  of  long-tried  intimacy. 
With  her  wonted  gaiety,  however,  she  shook 
off  the  impression,  as  she  re]. lied — 

.y  keep  it  tor  better  purpoees,  M 
Lyndesay  ;  you  will  find  plenty  of  OOC 
for  disposing  <  f  what  you  seem  to  value  so 
little.     In  truth,  I  never  can  compr 
the  benefit  our  friends  propose  to  confer  on 
us,   when    they  talk   of  laying  down   their 
lives  in  our  service.     Much  Letter,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  they  should  keep  them,  ami  act 
the  useful  and  agreeable  in  our  behalf." 

"  You  do  not  then,"  asked  Albeit, 
pose  the  possibility  of  exigencies  in  which 
these  useful  and  agreeable  quali 
be  annihilated,  or  unfitted  for  the  occa- 
sion ?" 

"Why,  now  you  are  talking  something 
like.  Master  Howard.     I  conclude  you  aro 
giving   me  the  result  of  your  meditations 
during  the  last  few  days.     All  I  1: 
say  on  the  subject  (which  I  own  ha- 
had  my  serious  consideration),  is,  that 
you  are  returned  to  this  lower  world,  ami  to 
the  brilliant  society  of  this  house,  1  I 
will  resume  those  before-mentioned  quati- 
ties,  which,  as  you  say,  when  in  a  f •  . 
a   swoon,  might  be  both    annihilated  and 
unfitted  for  the  occasion." 

"  I  fear  you  will  find  me  but  little 
with  them  at  any  time,"  resumed  Alliert, 
slightly  coloring.     He  leaned  as  he 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Pierre,  for  his 
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store  of  strength  was  rapidly  failing.  His 
young  companion  looked  in  his  face,  and 
marked  the  quick  changes  in  its  hue.  Hesi- 
tating, jet  with  a  manner  which  seemed 
resolved  not  to  be  bashful,  she  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  little  bouquet  of  sweet-scented 
herbs, — rosemary,  mignonette,  and  lavender, 
grouped  together  with  some  fresh  rose-buds, 
and  presenting  them  to  Albert,  she  said, — 

"  Perhaps  you  will  like  the  scent  of  these 
sweet  plants. — Nay,  do  not  thank  me,  Mas- 
ter Lyndesay;  I  beg  to  assure  you,  they 
were  by  no  means  gathered  on  your  behalf." 

Being  desired  not  to  thank,  our  hero 
obeyed  as  far  as  words  were  concerned ; 
but  the  animated  glance  which  he  turned 
upon  the  maiden,  as  he  gently  took  the 
flowers  from  her  hand,  spoke  sufficiently. 

In  silence  they  proceeded  along  the  gal- 
lery, and  as  they  passed  the  chamber  in 
which  Albert  had  lain,  they  were  surprised 
by  an  exclamation  from  the  Lady  Clare. 

"Wonderful!    and   it  is   no  fancy  after 

all! — exactly  the  eyes — the  complexion — 

the  samo  high  brow — yet  she  never  had  a 

son — and  her  brother,  I  have  heard  her  say, 

il,  and  childless  1" 

Surprised  at  this  effusion,  both  Lyndesay 
and  his  fair  companion  turned  round,  and 
following  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  raised 
towards  the  picture.  As  he  did  so 
Albert  became  deadly  pale,  and,  unable 
longer  to  support  himself,  he  sank  into  a 
chair. 

"Who — who  is  she? — Dear  lady,  tell 
me,"  he  said,  as  the  Lady  Clare  turned  an 
inquiring  look  upon  him  ;  "  assuredly  I  have 
seen  her,  or  some  one  so  like  that — but  no, 
I  cannot  be  mistaken." 

"  Pray  inform  me,  sir,  when  and  where 
you  belMVt  to  have  met  the  original  of  this 
picture,  and  I  will  make  you  acquainted 
with  her  name,"  said  the  old  lady,  resuming 
the  precision  of  manner  which  a  slight  emo- 
tion had  disturbed. 

"  Where  I  know  not,  but  a  scene  through 
which  I  have  lately  travelled  reminds  me  of 
the  place ;  and  the  period  when  I  saw  her 
was  in  my  early  childhood,  which  must 
account  for  ray  dim  recollection  of  the  local- 
ity and  circumstances  of  our  interview. 
Were  I  to  relate  them  to  you,  they  would 
seem  like  some  wild  dream." 

As  the  young  man  said  this,  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  seemed  to  be  col- 
lecting some  scattered  recollections.  The 
sigh  which  accompanied  this  movement  in- 
dicated that  they  were  not  of  the  most  cheer- 
ing, and  it  did  not  pass  unobserved  by  his 
com  |  (anions.  Greatly  as  the  curiosity  of  both 
ladies  was  roused,  they  possessed  that  in- 
stinctive goo'd  breeding,  which  revolted  from 
gratifying  it  at  the  expense  of  another's 
feeling.  Seeing  that  the  topic  was  painful, 
the  Lady  Clare  merely  observed, — 

"  We  will  not  recur  to  the  subject,  Master 


Lyndesay.  The  picture  which  hangs  there 
is  a  portrait  of  the  Lady  Isabelle  d'Amville, 
of  whom  probably,  you,  who  have  been  bred 
in  Scotland,  never  heard.  Suffer  me,  how- 
ever, to  ask  you  one  question,  which,  I  trust, 
may  not  be  intrusive.  Are  you  allied  to 
any  branch  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  ?" 

"No,  God  forbid!"  replied  the  youth, 
"  for  the  head  of  that  house,  as  I  much  fear, 
will  ere  long  be  found  a  traitor." 

"It  is  not  of  him  I  would  speak,"  said 
the  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 
"However,  it  is  equal  as  regards  yourself; 
the  resemblance  must  be  accidental.  But," 
resumed  she,  after  a  few  moments'  pause, — 
"your  wordssound  strangely,  and  I  would 
fain  hope  falsely,  as  having  been  misin- 
formed with  respect  to  the  noble  Marquis  of 
Hamilton.  Much  your  report  concerns  me, 
for  on  the  favor  of  Queen  Henrietta  de- 
pends at  present  the  protection  of  one  whom 
I  regard  with  nearly  a  parent's  love,  the 
niece  to  the  marquis,  and  in  sooth,  a  maiden 
worthy  of  love,  Mistress  Margaret  Hamil- 
ton." 

As  the  Lady  Clare  said  this,  she  turned 
her  eyes  on  Kate,  whose  disturbed  look 
met  hers.  A  moment  afterwards,  however, 
the  latter  exclaimed, 

"  But  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  If  all 
the  uncles  in  the  world  be  traitors,  the 
King  is  true,  and  on  his  promise  we  may 
rely !" 

Albert  Lyndesay  silently  remarked  the 
deep  interest  with  which  these  words  were 
uttered  ;  an  interest  which,  with  the  man- 
ner of  expression,  seemed  to  render  their 
application  almost  personal  to  the  speakers. 
The  subject,  however,  was  dropped,  and 
they  descended  to  breakfast. 

The  morning  meal  was  laid  in  a  spacious 
and  lofty  hall,  common  in  all  houses  of  that 
date,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
edifice,  and  from  which  a  glazed  door 
opened,  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  to  the 
terrace.  This,  as  we  have  said,  was  of 
gravel,  and  the  prospect,  having  for  its 
nearest  object  the  trim  and  formal  par- 
terre, extended  through  the  grassy  glade 
formed  by  one  of  the  noble  avenues  which 
we  have  described. 

The  hall  was  wainscotted  with  oak,  and 
adorned  with  a  few  old  portraits.  The 
furniture,  by  no  means  of  recent  date,  was 
massive  and  heavy,  inviting,  however,  to 
an  invalid,  from  its  promise  of  repose;  and 
our  hero,  exhausted  with  the  slight  fatigues 
of  the  morning,  was  happy  to  ensconce 
himself  amongst  its  deep  cushions. 

Howard  joined  the  party,  and  after  a 
cheerful  meal,  the  Lady  Clare,  with  an  air 
of  mystery,  announced  that  she  had  a  few 
words  for  the  private  ear  of  her  guest,  and 
directed  her  granddaughter  to  proceed  to 
her  tapestry  work. 
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Kato  obeyed,  and  Howard  also,  taking 
the  hint,  left  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  early  yonth, 

And  it  never  comes  again  : 
'Tis  a  vision  of  light,  and  life,  and  truth, 

And  it  flits  across  the  brain  : 
And  love  is  the  theme  of  that  early  dream, 

So  bright,  so  warm,  so  new, 
That  in  all  our  after  life,  I  deem, 

That  pleasing  dream  we  sue. — Anon. 

"Pray  be  seated,  Master  Lyndesay," 
said  the  old  lady,  politely,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  their  companions;  for  Albert, 
who  had  risen  at  her  previous  remark,  had 
approached,  and  was  standing  opposite  to 
her  chair.  "  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 
you,  but  will  not  be  tedious." 

She  erected  her  figure,  with  the  air  of  a 
sovereign  princess  about  to  give  an  audi- 
ence, and  continued  with  dignity, — 

"  You  may  possibly  have  experienced 
some  surprise  that,  since  you  became  an 
inmate  of  this  dwelling,  you  have  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  names  of  those  who 
have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining you?" 

14  In  my  case,  dear  and  honored  lady," 
replied  the  young  man,  "I  could  but  fed 
as  the  wayfaring  man  towards  the  good 
Samaritan,  to  whom,  whether  of  his  own 
nation  or  another,  he  owed  his  all.  Yet  I 
own  a  curiosity,  and  if  I  may  so  presume 
to  express  it,  a  deep  interest,  in  knowing 
who  are  the  generous  hosts  to  whom  I  am 
so  deeply  indebted." 

'•  An-f  therefore,  Master  Lyndesay,  fore- 
seeing such  a  sentiment,  I  was  induced  to 
seek  this  interview.  I  believe  you,  sir,  1>\ 
all  I  hear  from  Master  Howard,  and  from 
my  own  observation,  to  be  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  principle,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  a  promise  would  be  to 
you  binding  M  an  oath.  There  are  reasons 
— the  same  which  have  induced  myself  and 
my  granddaughter  to  retire  for  a  time  to 
this  secluded  spot — which  make  it  desirable 
that  the  place,  of  our  retreat  should  not  be 
known.  On  that  account  strangers  have 
hitherto  been  excluded  from  it,  and  since 
accident  gave  us  the  privilege  of  your  so- 
ciety, I  have  to  request  that  you  will  abstain 
from  every  attempt  to  ascertain  that  which 
you  have  just  confessed  a  curiosity  to  know 
— and  that  after  quitting  this  roof,  which" 
(continued  the  old  dame,  with  a  courteous 
inclination  of  the  head)  "I  hope  yon  will 
defer  II  tone  as  may  be  possible,  you  will 
endeavor  to  forget  your  reception  here;  and 
never  by  means  of  word,  or  deed,  provoke 
or  satisfy  inquiry  upon  the  subject.    .During 


the  continuance  of  these  unhappy  hostilities, 
our  situation  here,  if  known,  might  be  one 
of  risk  and  danger,  to  say  the  least.  Should 
happier  times  succeed,  let  us  hope  that  our 
future  recognition  will  be  rendered  no  less 
agreeable,  from  the  little  mystery  which 
must  at  present  attend  our  intercourse  and 
parting." 

Having  delivered  herself  of  this  some- 
what lengthy  oration,  the  old  lady  settled 
herself  at  ease  in  her  chair,  and  crossed  her 
arms  before  her  with  a  sedate  composure, 
awaiting  a  reply. 

Ha-1  an  ice-bolt  shot  across  the  heart  of 
Albert  Lyndesay,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
more  suddenly  chilled  than  by  her  words. 
At  once  he  saw  his  gratitude  and  honor 
engaged  in  forbearing  to  make  any  attempt 
at  renewing  his  intercourse  with  the  family 
in  which  he  had  already  interested  himself 
yet  more  than  he  had  suspected  before  the 
present  proof — nay,  he  was  to  pledge  him- 
self to  remain  voluntarily  in  ignorance  of 
their  very  name  ! 

Yet  how  to  avoid  giving  this  pr«  i 
The  Lady  Clare  had  doubtless  a  ri^ht  to 
demand  it,  from  one  who  had  no  claim  upon 
her    hospitality    hut  that    which   his    own 
helpless  situation  had  offered. 

He  hesitate!,  and  the  thought  meanwhile 
crossed  his  mind,  that  the  doubtful  position 
which  he  at  present  held,  might  1 
of  the  Lady  Clare's  anxiety  to  avoid  asso- 
ciating her    own    name    and    her 
daughter's,    with    that    of   an    adventurer 
whose  political  party  (a  test  with  her  ami 
her  family,  evidently  of  the  last  ii 
had  not  been   proved   in  any  way  to  atl'ord 
them    satisfaction,    and   whose    rank    was 
doul.tl'ul.      He  therefore  hastily  re].: 

"  1  cannot,  indeed,  be  surprised,  dear 
madam,  at  your  requiring  this  pledge  from 
one  who  is,  as  yet,  a  perfect  stran 
though  honored  by  your  hospitality, 
mit  me  then  to  make  you  a  party  to  my 
history  and  circumstances,  as  far  as  1  my- 
self can  unravel  them.  Would  t»  Cod  I 
had  a  tale  to  tell  less  mysterious  and  uncer- 
tain  :" 

"  It  is  needless,  Master  Lyndesay,"  she 
said.     "I    have  already  heard  from  | 

Master  Howard  all  that  you  are  about  to 
communicate;  and  permit  me  to  say,  that 
if  even  your  own  bearing  had  not  inspired 
me  with  confidence,  that  recital  and  the 
likeness  you  bear  to  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
now  dead,  would  have  excited,  on  my  part, 
a  lively  interest  in  you.  I  therefore  the 
more  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to 
this  promise,  which  renders  the  renewal  of 
our  acquaintance  so  doubtful.  1  owe  it  to 
him  Avho  lias  committed  that  youn^  maiden 
to  my  care,  to  require  such  a  pleagi 
an  uninvited  guest;  and  I  pray  you,  with- 
out demur,  to  give  it." 

She  ceased  speaking;    but   her  manner 
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was  so  urgent,  and  her  tone  so  serious,  that 
Lyndesay  could  no  longer  withhold  the 
word,  which  seemed,  once  parted  from  his 
lips,  to  exclude  him  from  the  presence  of 
Kate  for  ever.  With  an  impatient  gesture 
he  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  brushed 
aside  the  hair,  as  if  his  vision  had  been 
impeded  by  it.  No  new  perceptions  seemed 
to  open  upon  him  through  this  avenue, 
however,  by  which  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  present  dilemma;  and  in  answer 
to  a  look  of  appeal  from  his  somewhat 
astonished  auditress,  he -at  length  uttered 
despairingly, 

"  Madam  !  you  have  my  promise  I" 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  pain  she  had 
inflicted,  the  old  lady  arose ;  and  adding 
with  polite  formality,  "I  thank  you,  sir — it 
is  no  more  than  I  expected  of  you,"  she 
quitted  the  room. 

Left  to  himself,  our  hero's  reflections 
were  none  of  the  most  agreeable.  During 
the  short  interval  which  the  morning's  meal 
had  afforded,  he  had  realized  all  the  visions 
which  memory  and  imagination  had  pre- 
sented to  him  during  his  illness,  respecting 
the  young  lady,  whose  charms  both  of  per- 
son and  demeanor  had  received  such  addi- 
tional interest  from  her  generous  efforts  in 
his  own  behalf.  This  interest  was  not 
diminished  by  the  circumstance,  accidental 
of  course,  that  his  eyes,  when  directed  to- 
wards her,  met  her  own  more  than  once, 
engaged,  as  it  appeared,  in  a  similar  scru- 
tiny, from  which,  on  the  rencontre,  they 
were  hastily  withdrawn.  But  it  was  natural, 
as  lie  argued  to  himself,  that  in  her  retired 
mode  of  life,  the  acquisition  of  a  stranger 
to  the  party,  and  a  stranger  so  circum- 
stanced, should  excite  her  curiosity. 

That  the  opportunities  still  to  be  enjoy- 
ed, before  his  yet  but  half  completed  re- 
covery could  by  possibility  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  journey,  might  serve  to  esta- 
blish an  intimacy,  which  should  give  him 
something  like  a  claim  to  its  own  renewal, 
had  been  his  fond  day-dream, — as  appa- 
rently occupied  during  the  breakfast  in 
attentions  to  the  Lady  Clare,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgments (sometimes  rather  beside 
the  mark)  of  the  remarks  and  questions 
which  Howard  thought  tit  to  address  to  him, 
he  had  appeared  to  these  two  absolutely 
unconscious  that  any  other,  save  them- 
was  present.  Suddenly  all  these 
hopes  had  vanished  before  the  Lady  Clare's 
words,  and  what  was  worse,  he  could  blame 
no  one  for  the  fact,  since  he  alone  was  un- 
reasonable in  having  formed  them. 

What  claim,  indeed,  had  he  upon  the 
continued  acquaintance  of  these  ladies? 
was  it  not  enough  that  they  treated  him 
with  confidence  and  cordiality,  when  by 
accident  he  became  their  inmate  ? 

Then  came  the  question,  Who  could  they 
be  ?     This  occupied  his  thoughts  for  very 


long  ;  since,  though  prohibited  from  inter- 
rogating others  upon  the  subject,  he  was 
not  bound  to  refrain  from  pursuing  his  own 
surmises, — the  prohibition,  on  the  con- 
trary, furnishing  additional  incitement  to 
the  inquiry.  He  recalled  every  look,  word, 
and  gesture,  which  had  escaped  either  of 
the  ladies  or  their  friend, — and,  strange  to 
say,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  so  strong 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  amount  to  certainty, 
that  Kate  was  no  other  than  the  Margaret 
Hamilton,  concerning  whom  the  Lady  (-hire 
had  spoken  so  affectionately  and  so  earnest- 
ly in  the  picture  gallery.  The  glance  which 
the  old  lady  had  directed,  as  she  uttered 
the  name,  towards  her  granddaughter, — if, 
indeed,  Kate  really  held  such  a  relation  to 
her,  (and  of  that  fact  Albert  now  doubted, 
for  when  we  once  discover  that  much  ex- 
ists which  is  withheld  from  us,  we  frequent- 
ly make  reprisals  by  believing  nothing  at 
all,) — and  the  tone  in  which  the  young  girl 
had  answered  the  remarks  of  the  other, 
betrayed,  he  thought,  an  interest  in  the 
subject  nothing  less  than  personal.  If 
then  Kate,  by  whatever  name,  were  about 
to  be  placed  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Henri- 
etta, was  it  not  possible  he  might  meet  her 
again  under  circumstances  which  would 
release  him  from  his  pledge  ?  and  was  there 
any  occasion  to  be  so  very  despairing  ?  or 
to  keep  so  strict  a  guard  over  his  conduct 
and  feelings  as  he  had  decided  ten  minutes 
before  to  be  his  only  conscientious  course  ? 

Seizing  upon  this  new  idea,  and  never 
once  questioning  the  truth  of  his  surmises, 
our  hero  presently  wrought  himself  into  a 
far  more  complacent  state  of  mind.  Hard- 
ly twenty,  and  introduced  for  the  first  time 
into  the  society  of  a  lovely  young  girl, 
whom  circumstances  rendered  doubly  in- 
teresting to  him,  can  we  wonder  if  the 
first  approach  of  the  blind  deity  obscured 
in  some  degree  the  usual  clearness  of  his 
perception  and  judgment? 

Alternately  piqued  at  having  suffered  the 
promise  to  be  extorted  from  him,  and  tri- 
umphant at  his  imagined  discovery  (by 
which  he  hoped  the  old  lady  might  eventu- 
ally be  outwitted)  his  reflections,  as  he  lay 
extended  upon  a  fauteuil,  must  have  lasted 
far  above  an  hour.  What  they  finally  be- 
came remains  uncertain,  as  they  were  dis- 
pelled when  the  object  of  all  this  cogitation 
herself  entered,  bearing  a  huge  frame  of 
tapestry  work.  She  seemed  surprised  at 
finding  him  alone,  and,  as  he  hastened  to 
relievo  her  of  her  burden,  inquired  where 
was  her  grandmother. 

"She left  the  room,  Mistress  Margaret — 
I  crave  your  pardon — Mistreat  Kate,  about 
half  an  hour  since — or,  may  be,  more,  for 
I  have  not  noted  time — after  compelling  me 
to  give  her  a  promise  which  I  regret  more 
than  I  dare  to  express." 

"Indeed    you    look    rather    perplexed. 
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Pray  what  might  my  grandmother  require 
of  you  ?  Did  she  ask  you  to  draw  out  a 
fair  copy  of  our  pedigree  up  to  the  conquest, 
with  a  rough  sketch  of  the  family  history 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul  ?  or  did 
she  enlist  your  services  to  count  the  stitches 
of  her  tapestry,  and  to  calculate  what  propor- 
tion it  was  fair  to  give  to  each  of  the  vessels 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  ?  or  may  be  worse 
than  all,  she  coaxed  you  into  an  attempt  to 
unravel  her  embroidery  silks,  by  way  of 
amusement  during  your  confinement  to  the 
sofa?" 

"  None  of  these — the  Lady  Clare  was  so 
far  from  wishing  that  I  should  contribute 
to  enlighten  others  on  the  subject  of  your 
family  and  descent,  that  she  seems  to  con- 
sider it  of  vital  importance  that  neither 
should  be  revealed  to  myself." 

"  Which  of  course  has  excited  your  curi- 
osity the  more,"  returned  the  young  lady. 
"And  now  tell  me,  what  conjectures  have 
you  amused  yourself  by  forming,  with  re- 
spect to  us  ?" 

"  I  am  prohibited  from  expressing  them," 
said  Lyndesay,  somewhat  piqued  at  her 
tone  of  easy  indifference ;  "  but  if  this  myste- 
ry be  a  mere  farce,  the  amusement  is  alto- 
gether on  your  side." 

"  Now  fie  upon  you !  Master  Lyndesay, 
for  a  recreant  knight  1  to  stand  there  look- 
ing like  no  knight  whatever,  save  him 
of  the  rueful  countenanee;  when  fortune 
transports  you  all  unexpectedly  into  an  en- 
chanted castle,  where  you  find  a  distressed 
damsel,  under  the  spell  of  a  wicked  en- 
chantress, who,  forthwith,  lays  her  wand 
upon  your  own  tongue,  and  charms  it  into 
silence.  Seriously,  though,"  she  added  in 
a  less  rapid  manner,  "is  this  the  promise 
which  has  caused  you  such  annoyance?" 

"  Involving,  as  it  does,  the  impossibility 
of  all  future  efforts  at  expressing  my  sense 
of  obligation,  or  indeed,  at  learning  to 
whom  I  owe  it,  the  feeling,  Mistress  Ham- 
ilton, need  hardly  surprise  you,"  coldly  re- 
turned Lyndesay,  for  he  was  vexed  that 
she  should  apply  the  word  "  annoyance"  to 
feelings  which  he  had  called  by  a  much 
more  romantic  name. 

The  young  lady  was  silent  and  thought- 
ful for  a  few  minutes,  then  said,  "  You  have 
addressed  me  now  by  the  name  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  previously  by  that  of  Margaret. — 
Strange !  since  you  cannot  have  heard  me 
called  by  either!  Tell  me — are  you  ac- 
quainted— are  you — intimate  with  any  lady 
who  bears  those  two  conjointly?" 

u  No — yes — that  is,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
believe  so,"  said  our  hero,  who  had  hazard- 
ed the  experiment  by  way  of  trial,  and  who 
narrowly  watched  the  countenance  of  his 
companion,  in  which,  however,  he  detected 
no  emotion  save  surprise  at  his  own  inco- 
herency.    The  embarrassment  was  thus  all 


on  his  side,  and  it  could  not  escape  even 
Kate's  unsuspicious  observation. 

"  Pardon  me,  Master  Lyndesay,  if  I  have 
asked  you  a  delicate  question,"  resumed 
she.  "  I  myself  am  so  deeply  interested  in 
a  person  so  called,  of  whom  my  grandmo- 
ther spoke  to  you  this  morning,  that  1  was 
curious  to  inquire  who  was  the  friend 
whose  image  was  so  constantly  present  with 
you,  that  you  could  not  address  a  lady  hut 
her  name  instinctively  rose   to  your  lips." 

Kate  spoke  this  rather  archly,  and  with 
an  air  of  the  most  perfect  unconcern  ;  yet, 
somehow,  she  was  disposed  to  be  not  quite 
pleased  at  Albert's  emotion  and  manner, 
on  the  mention  of  this  unknown.  She  was 
silent;  and  Lvndesay,  after  a  short  pause, 
persisting  in  his  error,  and  mistaking  her 
meaning,  again  addressed  her. 

"Since  I  have  unhappily  blundered  so 
far  as  to  excite  your  remark,  may  I  ask  you 
to  favor  me  with  your  wishes,  as  to  the 
name  by  which  I  may  address  vou, — and 
think  of  you, — for  a  stranger  may  not  pre- 
sume to  the  use  of  the  familiar  household 
language  so  endearing  amongst  frien 
relatives." 

This  formal  appeal,  uttered  with  an  air 
of  earnestness,  was  too  much  for  the 
ty  of  the   gay-hearted  girl,  and  she  burst 
into  a  fit  oflaug! 

"  I'ardon   me,    Master   Lynd- 
said,    at   length,  "and,  hei  1  pray 

you  address  me  at  Ham- 

ilton.    The  owner  of  tl  ;.  I  am 

sure,  lend  it  me  t'.»r  an  occasion.      B 
to  yourself,  the  appellation  is  evidently  the 
most  familiar  and  natural !" 

There  might  be  a  slight  pique  in  the  tone 
in  which  the  latter  sentence  was  sp 
but  it  was  unobserved  by  Albert)  woo  was 
startled  by  the  n  with  which  his 

fair  companion  bade  him  call  her   by  the 
very  name  he  believed  she  waa 
bent  upon  conceali:   -  from  him.      If   this 
were  done  with  the    intention  of  deluding 
him,  it  was  the  very  perfection  of  a 
but  how  could  that  ingenuous  count' 
sustain  its  part  in  the  deceit,  without 
of  embarrassment  ? 

Long  they  remained  silent,  neither  per- 
j  haps  quite  satisfied  with  the  other,  and  both 
j  experiencing    a   slight   disappointment    at 
I  their  mutual  doubts.     Kate   bent  over 
j  tapestry  frame,  with  an  appearance   of  re- 
doubled interest  in  the  shades   of  Andro- 
mache's golden  tresses.     When,  at  1 
she  raised  her  eyes,  she  encountered 
of  Lyndesay,  fixed  upon  her  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  seemed  bent  upon  reading  her 
very  soul.     She  started,  for  she  had  ima- 
gined him  occupied  in  a   reverie  upon  ob- 
jects far  distant,  and,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
she  asked  him  if  he  admired  the  view 
the  windows. 

He  turned  towards  them  for  a  second, 
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and  answered  with  a  cold  assent,  then, 
making  an  effort  to  rise  from  the  sofa,  he 
advanced  towards  the  place  which  Kate  oc- 
cupied, and  stood  watching  her  busy  fin- 
gers, as  the  ready  needle  flew  between 
them:  This  was  a  step  towards  renewed 
conversation,  and  the  young  lady,  profiting 
by  it,  inquired  whether  he  could  guess  the 
subject  of  the  scene  she  was  portraying. 

Albert  smiled,  and,  pointing  to  the  wavy 
curls  of  Hector's  spouse,  remarked  that  he 
had  never  yet  read  or  heard  of  the  heroine 
whose  description  precisely  accorded  with 
that  of  the  figure  before  him. 

"With  evident  surprise,  and  not  without  a 
blush,  Kate  became  alive  to  the  fact  to  which 
her  attention  was  directed, — namely,  that 
instead  of  the  rich  golden  browns  she  had 
selected  for  Andromache's  coiffure,  she  had, 
in  her  abstraction,  introduced  the  greens 
intended  for  her  girdle.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  minute  to  take  out  the  verdant  lock  of 
hair,  and,  with  a  gay  laugh,  to  rate  herself 
for  her  own  blunder,  though  she  declared 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  making  such  every 
day.  Again  she  blushed,  however,  and 
Albert,  welcoming  that  indubitable  mark  of 
genuine  feeling,  wondered  how  he  could, 
for  a  moment  before,  have  doubted  her  per- 
fect truth. 

Was  it  wonderful,  if  in  the  hours  and 
f  intercourse  which  succeeded, — in- 
tercourse, from  which  ceremony  was  at 
once  banished,  by  the  situation  of  the  par- 
,1  \<\  the  accident  which  had  reduced 
our  hero  to  a  degree  of  weakness  which 
rendered  him  for  a  time  entirely  dependent 
open  the  good  offices  of  others, — was  it 
wonderful,  if  his  fair  companion,  whose 
feeling  heart  prompted  her  unaffectedly  tq 
render  him  those  good  offices,  on  her  part 
forgot  the  impression  she  had  received;  in 
their  first  conversation,  from  his  inexplica- 
ble manner  at  the  mention  of  another? 

Youth  rapidly  springs  onward  from  bud- 
ding affection  to  unbounded  trust  ;  and 
though  the  allusions  which  had  occurred 
were  not  really  obliterated  from  her  mind, 
ami  were  ready  to  appear  again  there  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  yet  they  had 
ceased  to  hold  anyplace  in  her  thoughts, 
as  she  became  more'  and  more  absorbed  in 
the  ], resent  enjoyment  of  his  society.  She 
felt  that  this  enjoyment  was  mutual,  and 
she  was  too  happy,  and  too  inexperienced, 
why. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  Lady  Clare,  that 
her  duty  was  to  check  the  intimacy  which 
daily  increased  between  these  two  young 
people  ;  as  she  considered  her  grand- 
daughter a  mere  child,  and  approved  of  her 
humanity  towards  a  suffering  invalid,  in 
Which  light  she  regarded  Albert. 

Howard,  it  is  true,  thought  occasionally, 
in  the  course  6f  his  instructions  to  Kate, 
that  her  mind  seemed  singularly  preoccu- 
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pied,  and  it  even  struck  him  once  that  there 
might  be  danger  in  a  continuance  of  such 
constant  and  intimate  association  ;  but,  as 
he  saw  Lyndesay  daily  recovering,  and  was 
aware  that  his  convalescence  must  be  the 
signal  for  what  would  probably  be  a  final 
separation,  he  saw  no  reason  for  apprehen- 
sion as  to  his  pupil's  future  peace  of  mind. 
In  this  his  judgment  erred,  but,  deeply  as 
he  had  dived  into  the  human  heart,  he  had 
not  known,  by  dearly  bought  experience, 
the  turnings  and  windings  of  that  one  pas- 
sion, which  baffles  all  theory,  and  defies  all 
common  rules. 

So  they  read,  and  talked,  and  laughed, 
and  sang  together,  and  each  in  turn  became 
a  pupil  in  the  peculiar  line  in  which  the 
other  possessed  superior  proficiency;  and 
as  Albert  gained  strength,  they  wrandered 
through  the  well-wooded  environs  of  the 
mansion,  without  any  interruption  from 
without;  and  whilst  Lyndesay's  gentleness 
and  courtesy  won  him  the  favorable  re- 
gards of  the  old  lady,  and  his  sound  sense 
and  cultivated  intellect  rendered  him  at  all 
times  a  welcome  companion  to  Howard,  he 
was  inspiring  the  heart  of  Kate  with  one  of 
those  deep  and  undying  attachments,  which, 
when  acquired  so  early  in  life,  become  even 
a  part  of  the  character,  and,  associated 
with  a  high  and  unquenched  spirit,  like 
that  of  our  heroine,  gain  strength  inwardly 
in  proportion  as  they  are  outwardly  dis- 
guised. Candid  and  Simple  as  was  her 
character,  no  sooner  had  this  new  senti- 
ment found  entrance,  than  she  felt  that  for 
her  the  unlimited  confidence  of  childhood 
was  passed  by.  Henceforth  she  had  feel- 
ings which  she  dared  not  betray — a.  secret 
in  her  heart  which  none  must  penetrate. 

This  it  is  which  causes  the  Character  of 
every  woman  to  be,  essentially,  to  a  certain 
degree,  veiled  ;  for,  however  there  may  be 
instances  of  exception  to  the  rule,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  her  very  nature  revolts  from  ex- 
posing the  germs  of  a  growing  attachment 
to  the  remarks  of  another,  even  though  that 
other  be  a  sister. 

None  therefore  detected  in  the  sparkling 
eye  and  brilliant  cheek,  the  heartfelt  laugh 
and  quick  retort,  with  which  Kate  con- 
tinued to  inspire  liveliness  in  all  around 
her,  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
her  heart.  Only  once,  when  at  the  expira- 
tion of  about  three  weeks,  the  nearly  re-es- 
tablished health  of  Lyndesay  caused  him  to 
allude  to  his  approaching  departure,  did 
her  Countenance  suddenly  turn  pale  ;  but 
the  emotion  passed  away,  and  she  presently 
inquired  with  seeming  indifference  where 
was  his  destination  on  leaving  the  mansion. 

"  I  -shall  proceed  to  York,  as  I  had  pur- 
posed before  my — my  accident,"  said  he  ; 
"that  happy  misfortune  without  w  ijch  I 
should  never  have  known  you." 

"Then   you    have    really   decided    upon 
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loyalty?"  said  the  young  lady,  without 
noticing  the  latter  part  of  the  remark. 

"  Certainly ;  did  I  ever  give  you  reason 
to  doubt  my  sincerity  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not ;  yet  I  have  seen  you  waver 
once  or  twice  on  smaller  subjects,  so  be- 
lieved you  might  hover  between  conflicting 
inclinations  even  in  this.  Shame  on  me 
for  saying  it!  but  I  own  in  your  case  I 
should  find  irresistible  attractions  on  both 
sides." 

"How!"  exclaimed  Lyndesay,  "you, 
whom  I  hear  constantly  speaking  of  the 
King  in  terms  such  as  a  daughter  would 
use  of  a  father !     Could  I  hear  you  aright?" 

11  Quite  right :  but  you  probably  will  not 
understand  the  force  of  my  motives,  which 
I  confess  are  not  founded  upon  very  deep 
political  reasons.  The  argument  for  the 
rebel  cause  is  simply  admiration  of  your 
great  and  glorious  countryman,  the  Earl 
of  Montrose." 

"  He  is  indeed  a  hero  in  every  respect," 
returned  Albert,  "and  I  yield  to  none  in 
admiration  of  his  genius  ;  but  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  his  perversion  of  Heaven's 
best  gifts,  to  serve  a  cause  in  itself  unjusti- 
fiable, ought  to  influence  me  to  follow  his 
example." 

"  xou  speak  like  a  philosopher,  that  I 
cannot  deny — and  I  like  a  foolish  girl — yet 
I  must  confess  that  it  would  be  my  glory  to 
follow  devotedly  the  banner  of  such  a  leader; 
to  obey  implicitly  the  commands  emanating 
from  such  a  master  mind  I" 

"  You  seem  enthusiastic  on  this  subject," 
drily  observed  our  hero. 

"  So  much  so,  that  were  I  a  soldier,  I 
could  joyfully  lay  down  my  life  under  him, 
to  obtain  an  approving  look — provided 
always  that  he  were  fighting  in  a  right 
cause." 

"Which  I  need  not  remind  you  is  not 
the  case.  But  pray,"  thoughtfully  con- 
tinued Lyndesay,  "  are  your  prejudices  in 
favor  of  Montrose  merely  the  result  of  his 

general  fame  for  courage  and  gallantry  ?  or 
ave  you  possessed  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  beyond  what 
rumor  affords  to  all  ?" 

"  That  is  to  say,  do  I  know  him  person- 
ally ?"  playfully  rejoined  the  young  lady  ; 
"  in  answer  to  which  very  serious  inquiry 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  do  ; 
and  my  prejudices,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
call  them,  took  root  almost  in  infancy,  when 
the  earFs  indulgent  reception  of  my  childish 
admiration  won  my  heart." 

"  He  was  highly  favored  ;  and  is  he  con- 
scious that  he  still  retains  possession  of  such 
a  treasure  ?" 

"  Possibly  he  maybe,"  said  Kate,  laugh- 
ing, "  as  although  of  late  I  have  seen  him 
but  for  short  intervals,  I  believe  he  fre- 
quently hears  of  my  unshaken  constancy. 
1  have  here  a  ballad  of  his  composition, 


which  is  much  at  your  service  if  you  are 
curious  to  know  his  style — shall  I  sing  it  to 
you?" 

Any  other  than  a  lover  would  have  seen 
in  Kate's  unembarrassed  air  while  speaking 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  her  willingness 
to  part  with  the  autograph,  her  total  free- 
dom from  any  feeling  in  regard  to  Montrose 
which  need  have  caused  uneasiness  to  the 
most  captious  suitor.  Albert,  however, 
whose  modesty  instantly  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  his  own  pretensions  and 
those  of  the  object  of  her  panegyric,  most 
disadvantageous  to  himself,  concluded  at 
once  that  her  words  carried  the  extinction 
of  all  hope. 

Coldly,  therefore,  and  almost  bitterly,  he 
declined  the  proffered  manuscript,  which 
from  any  other  hand  he  would  have  eagerly 
accepted,  adding  in  the  same  tone, 

"  To  one  who  acknowledges  her  heart  so 
entirely  occupied  with  an  individual  image, 
the  entertainment  of  so  dull  a  companion 
as  myself  must  needs  be  tedious,  and  I  will 
relieve  her  almost  instantly  from  the  task. 
If  not  presuming  too  much,  however,  I 
would  beg,  before  we  part,  an  explanation 
of  the  charge  Mistress  Hamilton  was  pleased 
but  now  to  lay  against  me,  of  wavering  and 
inconstancy. 

Kate's  quick   spirit  rose  at  his  aJ 
tone,  and  prompted  her  to  content  herself 
i  with  simply  answering, 

"  Master  Lyndesay's  hesitation  as  to 
whether  he  should  pursue  or  abandon  the 
attempt  at  recovering  some  small  trinket, 
which  he  had  lost  in  his  late  encounter, 
has  been  sufficiently  obvious,  and  nothing 
but  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  pursuit 
appears  to  have  decided  him  to 
once  to  a  nobler  field  of  action.  The  same 
uiiortainty  has  attended  his  arrangements 
as  to  the  time  of  departure  from  hence, 
Master  Lyndesay  having  announced  to  me 
that  ho  should  bid  us  farewell  to-morrow, 
whereas  my  maid  informed  me  not  an  hour 
ago,  that  he  had  answered  her  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  by  positively  declaring  his  in- 
tention of  resuming  his  journey  to-night." 

Offended  in  turn,  and  perhaps  Jul 
an    accusation    which,    though    originally 
uttered  in  jest,  seemed  now  to  be  converted 
into  a  grave  charge  against  him,  on  grounds 
the  most  trifling,  Lyndesay  replied, 

"  For  the  jewel,  Mistress  Margaret,  you 
know  not  its  value  and  importance,  and  may 
your  hopes  in  life  never  rest  on  so  fragile 
a  tenure  !  From  the  other  instance  of  my 
indecision  I  will  at  any  rate  relieve  you  by 
fixing  my  departure  for  this  evening,  and  I 
go  forthwith  to  make  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  Lady  Clare.  May  I  once  more  seek 
yourself,  to  say  farewell  ?" 

The  young  lady  turned  abruptly  away, 
and  Albert,  at  a  loss  how  to  construe  her 
manner,  left  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Prithee,  forgive  me ; 
I  did  but  chide  in  jest,  the  hest  loves  use  it 
Sometimes ;  it  sets  an  edge  upon  affection. 
When  we  invite  our  best  friends  to  a  feast, 
'Tis  not  all  sweetmeats  that  we  set  before  'era; 
There's  something  sharp  and  salt,  both  to  whet  appe- 
tite, 
And  make  'em  taste  their  wine  well :  so,  methinks, 
After  a  friendly,  sharp,  and  savory  chiding, 
A  kiss  tastes  wondrous  well,  and  full  o'  the  grape. 

Tragedy, — Women,  beware  Women. 

Our  last  chapter  concluded  somewhat 
unsatisfactorily,  and  the  present  finds  the 
heroine  of  our  tale  still  in  the  saloon,  which 
her  lover  had  quitted  in  a  mood  so  dismal, 
with  the  intention  of  first  seeking  Howard. 

No  sooner  was  Kate  alone,  than  she  gave 
way  to  the  full  tide  of  grief  which  his  con- 
cluding words  had  awakened,  but  which  she 
had  turned  away  to  conceal.  To  part  in  a 
few  hours,  and  without  hope  of  their  ever 
meeting  again,  from  him  who  was  now  be- 
come the  theme  of  her  young  imagination's 
brightest  dreams ;  whose  tastes  and  opinions 
were  assuming,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
the  entire  direction  of  her  occupations  and 
pursuits  ;  whose  society  had  given  a  new 
impetus  to  her  somewhat  dull  existence, 
enlivening  her  fancy,  and  refreshing  her 
mind,  by  that  congeniality  which  youth 
alone  finds  in  youth — it  was  the  first  cup 
of  real  bitterness  she  had  ever  tasted,  and 
on  that  account  not  the  more  easy  to  quaff. 

She  recollected  how  she  had  lately  wel- 
comed the  morning  light,  which  would  re- 
store her  to  his  loved  society ;  and  how  far 
too  early  the  shadows  of  evening  had  fallen 
for  her,  who  could  have  wished  the  day  live- 
long. Added  to  her  sorrow  was  a  slight 
feeling  of  self-reproach,  at  having,  by  her 
raillery,  piqued  him,  as  she  much  feared, 
into  a  decision  to  bid  farewell  earlier  than 
he  would  have  done,  had  she  but  permitted 
her  heart  to  prompt  its  own  language. 

She  saw  that  Lyndesay  had  mistaken 
her  girlish  enthusiasm  for  the  character  of 
Montrose  for  a  warmer  feeling,  and  perhaps 
she  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the 
error,  as  it  had  caused  him  to  betray  the 
nature  of  his  own  interest  in  her.  Yet  how 
to  undeceive  him,  without  compromising 
herself,  and  appearing  to  seek  an  explana- 
tion ?  ^  Then  she  recalled  to  mind,  for  the 
first  time  during  many  days,  her  own  im- 
pression respecting  the  fair  unknown, 
whose  name  had  risen  so  spontaneously  to 
his  lips  on  their  first  acquaintance  ;  and 
she  determined,  should  the  opportunity 
offer  (which  the  near  approach  of  his  de- 
parture rendered  an  almost  hopeless  anti- 
cipation), that  she  would  at  least  satisfy 
herself  on  this  point — whether  he  loved 
elsewhere.  Her  own  feelings  and  perplexi- 
ties under  this  doubt,  thus  again  brought 
into  play,  softened  her  considerably  as  to 
the  jealousy  displayed  by  her  lover,  which 


now,  far  from  resenting,  she  trusted  was  a 
proof  of  attachment,  and  her  heart  smote 
her  for  having  heedlessly  given  rise  to  a 
sentiment  so  difficult  to  vanquish. 

More  miserable  than  she  had  ever  been 
in  her  life,  poor  Kate  passed  through  the 
glass  door  before  which  she  was  standing, 
upon  the  terrace,  and  wandered  out  into 
the  garden,  to  endeavor  in  the  fresh 
breeze  to  cool  her  burning  cheeks,  and  to 
gain  composure  to  her  throbbing  nerves. 
At  that  period  nerves  were  not  called 
nerves ;  and,  like  many  other  luxuries,  they 
seldom  appeared  under  any  appellation, 
but  were  specially  reserved  for  occasions 
such  as  the  present. 

Kate,  then,  though  she  never  dreamed 
that  she  was  nervous,  felt  that  her  heart 
beat  quicker,  her  cheek  flushed,  and  the 
slightest  rustle  amongst  the  trees  caused  her 
a  general  tremor.  She  rambled  onwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  westerly 
avenue.  As  she  slightly  turned,  before 
entering  it,  towards  the  house,  she  ob- 
serveo)  the  figure  of  a  man  hastily  advanc- 
ing down  the  opposite  glade.  Her  first 
thought  was  that  it  might  be  Lyndesay, 
who,  she  hoped,  had  been  impelled,  by 
similar  feelings  to  her  own,  to  seek  relief 
in  a  solitary  ramble  ;  the  next  moment, 
however,  reminded  her  that  he  could  not, 
since  he  left  her,  have  had  time  to  leave  the 
house  to  the  distance  from  which  the  man 
appeared  to  be  returning. 

Curiosity  succeeded  to  interest,  and  she 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  individual, 
whom  she  presently  recognized  as  her  page 
Pierre.  On  seeing  her,  he  advanced  with 
eager  haste  to  the  spot  where  she  stood. 
Wonder  kept  her  stationary,  for  she  then 
recalled  to  mind,  what  more  interesting  in- 
cidents had  banished  from  her  thoughts — 
that  Pierre  had  during  the  last  two  days 
been  absent  from  the  mansion,  and  that 
her  grandmother  had  commented  with  sur- 
prise and  some  displeasure,  on  his  disap- 
pearing thus  without  permission  or  an- 
nouncement. 

She  remembered,  too,  that  Alice  had 
strengthened  the  Lady  Clare's  suspicions 
of  Pierre's  misconduct,  and  had  even  pre- 
sumed to  advise  her  lady  not  to  receive  him 
again  on  his  return.  As  for  Kate  herself, 
she  was  strongly  inclined  to  overlook  his 
offence.  Suspicion  is  no*  natural  to  a 
youthful  mind,  and  she  felt  her  confidence 
in  Pierre's  fidelity  unshaken  by  this  seem- 
ing deficiency  in  duty.  So  when  the  page 
arrived  breathless  at  the  spot  where  she 
stood,  and  made  her  a  low  obeisance,  re- 
garding with  an  obvious  expression  of  sor- 
row her  still  tearful  and  agitated  face,  she 
collected  herself,  and  spoke  cheerfully. 

"  Ah,  Pierre  1  I  fear  me  thou  wilt  have 
to  encounter  the  Lady  Clare's  severe  dis- 
pleasure for  this  truant  adventure  of  thine. 
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She  hath  already  threatened  thy  dismission : 
hut  thou  shalt  have  an  intercessor  in  me, 
and  my  grandmother's  wrath  seldom  sur- 
vives the  occasion." 

The  page  listened  to  her  with  an  anxiety 
■which  seemed  not  to  be  either  increased  or 
diminished  by  her  words.  Affected,  how- 
ever, by  the  kindness  of  her  tone,  he  knelt 
down  and  touched  her  hand  with  his  lips, 
then  pointed  with  earnestness  towards  the 
house,  and  used  a  peculiar  gesture  as  if  en- 
treating her  to  return  to  it. 

"  Nay,  good  Pierre !"  she  Mid,  "  I  am 
on  my  way  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the 
avenue.  When  I  return  I  will  fulfil  my 
promise  of  interceding  with  the  Lady 
Clare  in  thy  behalf,  and  meantime,  as  she 
is  engaged,  do  not  appear  before  her." 

Still  the  page  rose  not  from  his  knees,  but 
taking  hold  of  her  dress,  he  employed  every 
gesture  and  action  to  turn  her  from  her 
purpose  of  proceeding.  At  length,  wea- 
ried with  attempting  to  overcome  an  oppo- 
sition, which  seemed  to  her  capricious  and 
ill-timed,  and  in  no  mood  to  examine  fur- 
ther into  his  reasons,  the  Yonng  lady  de- 
sisted from  her  purpose,  and  throwing  her- 
self into  a  garden  chair  which  was  near, 
sheltered  by  a  canopy  of  clipped  yews,  she 
said,  perhaps  with  some  slight  pique, — 

"Now  leave  me,  Pierre;  I  sought  my 
pleasure  in  tlttfl  lonely  walk,  ;tnd  being  de- 
nied the  liberty  of  proceeding  by  some 
whim  of  thine,  give  me  at  least  the  privilege 
■of  reflecting  here  alone  upon  my — my 
■misery. " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  lower 
tone,  as  but  meant  for  herself,  but  they 
were  not  lost  upon  the  atntfl  ear  of  the  page, 
'whose  faculty  of  hearing  seemed,  contrary 
to  the  general  case,  -to  be  in  no  v. 
fectcd  in  common  with  that  of  speaking, 
•unless,  indeed,  that  the  absence  of  one  facul- 
ty had  quickened  all  the  rest. 

He  sighed  as  he  left  her,  and  the  next 
moment  Kate  recalled  her  own  words  : 
"My  misery!"  she  repeated;  M  I  that  have 
affectionate  parents,  kind  friends,  and  all 
that  so  many  consider  objects  of  envy,  how 
ungrateful  am  I  to  talk  of  misery  !  But 
what  are  all  these  things  to  me  now? 
These  advantages  of  which  1  have  only  just 
become  sensible  of  the  possession  ? — for  I 
never  before  have  had  occasion  to  count  my 
blessings,  in  order  to  reason  myself  into 
thankfulness.  What  deep  thoughts  does 
sorrow  bring!"  and  she  leaned  ler  head 
down  and  wept  bitterly. 

Poor  Kate!  6he  had  yet  to  learn  how  fre- 
quently still  deeper  sorrow  restores  tbat 
tranquil  surface  which  early  sorrow  so 
ruffles!  Those  deep  thoughts  have  their 
conflict  within,  and  a  stormy  and  painful 
conflict  it  is,  but  with  strong  minds  the 
final  result  is  generally  an  outward  calm 
unruffled  as  the  peacefulness  of  childhood. 


And,  in  truth,  in  this  stage  of  the  heart's 
schooling,  much  of  the  tranquillity  of  child- 
hood frequently  returns.  For  when  the 
world's  dazzling  pageants  have  ceae 
delude  us  into  day-dreams,  and  when  we 
believe,  however  fondly,  that  we  have 
quaffed  at  least  our  bitterest  draught  of 
suffering,  then  simple  pleasures  and  the 
ever  fresh  and  unexplored  •  wonders  of 
nature  charm  us  once  more,  as  they  did  in 
very  early  youth.  We  wait  our  appointed 
time  in  calm  enjoyment  of  his  gifts,  whose 
ways,  both  in  creation  and  provides 
have  found  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend, 
but  from  whose  love  we  are  content  to 
await  that  happiness  in  futurity  we  vainly 
dreamt  of  here ! 

But  we  have  been  led  by  our  heroine's 
first  attempt    at   moral    philosophy    much 
farther  than  we  intended.     Were  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  engage  ourselves  in  re- 
flection so  long  as  she  did.  both  our  r 
and    ourselves    would    be    heartily   tired. 
Luckily,  however,  we   are   not   alt   _ 
bound  to  the  society  <»("  Kate,  (and  m 
ever  be  preserved  from  being  so  to  that  of 
any  young  lady  in  love!)  but  bare  a 
follow  the  prooeedinga  of  Albert  Lyn 
who  left  her  after  >n  detailed 

in  our  last  chapter,  with  that  bitter  I 
\vhi<  h  a  haughty   and  reserved  obai 
diffident  of  his  own    merits   naturally  ex- 
perienced nnder  the   slightest   impression 
of  irony,  from  one  w:  ight. 

He  battened  to  the  library,  which  he 
found  unoeeupi-'d  ;  and  flinging  himseli 
into  a  chair,  shall  we  confess 

i  his  face  with  his  hands,  oat  bitter 

tear  of  disappointed  and  wounded  P 

forced  its  way  from  his  eyes.    Immediately 

he  brushed  it  away:  and,  b< 

compos-'d   himsi'lt   to    meet    Howard,    who 

entered,  ami.  remarking  his  pa', 

saddened  e.x pressi. m,  kindly  inquired  if  he 

felt  any  return  of  his  late  symj  I 

10  whatever,  dear  sir.  1  thank  you 
— but  I  come  to  bid  you  farewell — I  quit 
this  place  at  sun- 
soon  !"  replied  his  friend — "  I  heard 
from  Alice  not  half  an  hour  ago  ti. 
had  delayed  your  departure  until  the  morn- 
ing." 

11  Alice  must  have  played  the  eaves-drop- 
per— for  to  her  I  mentioned  the  former  time, 
and  not  without  a  motive.  The  truth  is, 
that  her  repeat". 1  inquiries  on  t  hi  -  point 
have  raited  donbte  in  my  mind,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  giving  her  explicit  informa- 
tion, since  I  cannot  help  thinking 
employed  to  obtain  it,  and  that  cither  your 
safety  or  my  own  must  be  in  some  way 
implicated,  as  a  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rangement. Her  having  sounded  yourself 
^also,  my  dear  sir,  on  the  B«  ntirms 

my  suspicions." 

" But  why  suspect  the  poor  girl  at  all?" 
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said  Howard.  "  She  loves  talking — it  is 
the  privilege  of  her  sex,  and,"  added  he, 
smiling,  "it  may  be  long,  you  know,  be^ 
fore  she  sees  another  handsome  young 
stranger  to  afford  her  so  animating  a 
theme." 

Lyndesay's  face  hardly  relaxed  its  seri- 
ous expression,  as  he  said, 

"You  have  remarked,  I  know,  Pierre's 
absence  during  the  last  few  days :  between 
him  and  Alice  there  is,  as  I  have  noted,  an 
inveterate  enmity.  Now  I  have  proof  of 
the  page's  fidelity  from  what  passed  in  my 
chamber  on  the  night  of  Ninon's  visit.  1 
will  not  repeat  words,  supposed  not  to  be 
overheard  by  me;  but  the  little  I  was  able 
to  gather  from  Ninon's  incoherent  lan- 
guage, determined  me  narrowly  to  watch 
Alice,  and  not  to  leave  the  house  without 
hinting  to  you  my  suspicions — I  trust  they 
may  prove  ill  founded." 

"  Never  fear  but  they  will  do  so,"  replied 
the  good  clergyman.  "  You  were  delirious 
on  that  night,  and  might  imagine  more  than 
really  passed,  and  the  old  crone's  report  is 
dubious  at  best.  Kate  is  much  attached  to 
her  waiting-woman,  and  I  believe,  though 
coquettish  and  vain,  Alice  is  a  pious  and 
good  girl  at  heart.  I  thank  you,  however, 
for  the  warning.  But,  my  dear  Lyndesay, 
why  leave  us  to-night?  is  it  in  order  to  steal 
a  march  upon  your  fair  antagonist?" 

"  No,"  replied  Lyndesay.  "  Alice's  in- 
tentions, whatever  they  may  be,  had  no  in- 
fluence on  mine." 

"  Have  you  then  received  intelligence 
which  has  served  to  hasten  your  depar- 
ture ?" 

"No,"  again  replied  our  hero;  then 
added — "that  is,. not  exactly— but — but — T 
am  obliged  to  go.  My  reasons,  Master 
Howard,  you  can  never  know;  but  judge 
me  with  your  wonted  indulgence — and  now 
farewell — God  grant  it  be  not  forever!" 

•  "Well,  my  dear  young  friend,  you,  talk 
in  riddles  to-day  ;  but  since  it  must  be  so, 
my  blessing  go  with  you  !  and  may  His 
benison  attend  you,  who  can  lead  us  both 
by  a  path  that  we  know  not,  so  that  in  this 
life  we  may  renew  that  friendship  we  prize 
so  highly ! — or,  if  not  so,  let  us  strive  to 
meet  where  there  shall  be  no  more  part- 
ing!" 

Albert  wrung  the  hand  which  was  held 
out  to  him. 

"My  best  friend! — so  good,  so  wise,  the 
blessings  of  the  orphan  attend  you  !"  and 
he  tore  himself  away,  no  less  agitated  than 
when  he  had  entered  the  room,  though  with 
very  different  sensations. 

His  thoughts"  met  with  ah  immediate 
diversion  ;  for,  on  stepping  into  the  corridor, 
he  saw  Alice  rapidly  retreating  from  the 
direction  of  the  spot  where  he  stood,  towards 
the  apartments  occupied  by  the  domestics. 
Of  course  he  felt  no  doubt  that  she  had 


been  placed  in  a  position  to  overhear  all 
that  had  «,ssed  between  himself  and  How- 
ard. Roused  into  curiosity,  he  determined 
to  watch  her,  and  almost  immediately  she 
passed  through  a  side  door,  which,  he  was 
aware,  led  into  the  grounds.  He  accord- 
ingly stationed  himself  at  the  window  of 
the  old  hall,  and  soon  perceived  the  object 
of  his  observations,  who  had  descended  from 
the  terrace,  and  was  hastily  pursuing  the 
direction  of  the  north-westerly  avenue. 
Albert  determined  to  follow,  and  discover 
whether  her  wanderings  tended  in  any  way 
to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  her  conduct. 

Leaving  the  house  by  the  glass  door,  ho 
loitered  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  keep  the 
abigail  in  view,  and  thus  he  observed  her 
enter  the  wood,  not  by  the  open  glade,  but 
by  a  hardly  perceptible  by-path  amongst 
the  trees,  beset  with  entangled  briars  and 
brushwood.  He  himself  had  arrived  near 
the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  and  was  paus- 
ing to  consider  whether  it  was  fair  to  pursue 
her  course  directly,  when  he  heard  a  sound 
which  arrested  his  attention;  and,  advanc- 
ing a  step  or  two,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
Kate,  who,  with  her  head  bent  low  upon 
the  arm  of  the  rustic  seat,  was  lost  in  deep 
and  painful  reverie.  She  heard  his  step, 
and  immediately  started  up,  her  face  and 
neck  suffused  with  blushes. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  stammered  out,  "I  fear 
I  have  intruded." 

She  was  silent,  and  he  continued — 

"  Since  you  gave  me  no  permission  to 
seek  you  again,  believe  me  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  do  so,  had  not  accident 
thrown  me  in  your  way." 

"  I  could  hardly  have  expected  such  sub- 
mission to  my  sovereign  will  and  pleasure," 
returned  the  young  lady,  resuming  her 
wonted  manner ;  "  but  in  this  case,  perhaps, 
you  would  have  mistaken  my  royal  inten- 
tions." 

"  Did  you  then — do  you — wish  to  see  me 
once  more  ?"  said  Albert,  advancing  a  step 
or  two  towards  her. 

"I  wished — that  is — I  took  it  for  granted 
you  would  have  the  courtesy  to  bid  me  fare- 
well." 

"  I  feared  I  had  offended  you,"  said  Lynde- 
say. 

"  To  confess  the  truth,"  returned  the 
maiden,  with  a  smile,  that  was  half  mali- 
cious, "  I  have  been  thinking  something 
very  similar  with  regard  to  you.  Shall  wo 
forgive  each  other?" 

"  Forgive  you  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  with  an 
eager  movement  he  seized  her  hand.  "Oh, 
believe  me !  I  am;  too  happy,  too  honored, 
that  you  should  think  my  regard  worth  re- 
taining !  If  I  was  presumptuous,  pardon 
me,  in  consideration  of  my  feeling  what 
you  never  can  feel— for  whenever  you  love 
you  must  meet  with  a  return!" 

She  colored  deeply,  and  turned  away  her 
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face  ;  but  she  did  not  withdraw  her  hand  ; 
and  the  reconciliation  was  tacitljjjealed. 

They  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
which  was  broken  by  Kate,  who  was  seized 
by  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  anxiety  to 
know  whether  the  chestnuts,  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  were  ripe. 

They  moved  forward  in  that  direction,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  fact.  When  they  had 
advanced  a  few  steps,  Lyndesay  turned  to- 
wards his  companion,  and  said, 

"  May  I  ask  you  one  question  V* 

"  Certainly,  Master  Lyndesay — consider- 
ing the  many  you  have  asked  me  in  the 
course  of  our  acquaintance,  I  am  surprised 
you  have  the  grace  to  wait  for  permission." 

"  Because,"  said  Albert,  "  it  refers  to  our 
conversation  of  this  morning." 

M I  thought  we  had  forgotten  that,  by 
mutual  consent,"  she  answered. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  cannot  forget  one  part 
of  it !"  returned  he.  "  You  spoke  of  Mont- 
rose !"  She  colored  again,  and  Albert, 
watching  the  change  of  countenance,  added 
precipitately,  "  You  love  him  ?" 

1 1  :i<  1  Kale  given  utterance  to  the  direct 
denial  which  rose  to  her  lips,  she  would 
have  spared  both  herself  and  her  lover  much 
future  anxiety.  But  she  suppressed  the 
first  impulse,  and  contented  herself  with 
answering,  in  a  manner  embarrassed  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  motives  in  asking 
it — "Why  do  you  say  so?" 

"  Because  you  talked  of  him  with  r 
with  admiration — ay,  more — with  enthusi- 
asm !" 

"  And  are  these  all  ?  regard — admiration 
— enthusiasm !  Would  you  be  satisfied 
with  these?  Ah!  Lyndesay,  if  ever  it 
should  be  your  lot  to  seek  the  possession  of 
a  woman's  heart,  rest  your  hopes  on  her 
fflfenoa  whoa  you  are  the  theme,  and  if  she 
be  eloquent  in  your  praise,  despair.  And 
now  that  I  have  satisfied  your  strange  in- 
quiry, I  must  return  to  the  house." 

M  lint  one  second — only  one.  I  would 
fain  believe  your  words  do  not  shut  out  all 
hope,  but  bear  with  me,  at  least,  whilst  I 
tell  you  that  I  love  you  more  than  life, 
though  I  may  not,  dare  not,  ask  a  return. 
Might  I  but  devote  my  whole  existence  to 
your  happiness,  I  should  ensure  my  own* 
But  your  nearest  relative  requires  me  to 
separate  from  you,  ignorant  of  your  very 
name,  and  bound  by  a  promise  to  abstain 
from  seeking  traces  of  you  hereafter — and 
this  to  secure  your  peaee  and  safWy. 
Judge,  then,  how  unselfishly,  how  devoted- 
ly, I  must  love  you,  when  I  am  prepared  to 
make  this  sacrifice,  at  the  cost  of  all  mv 
future  hopes,  for  your  sake  ! — when  I  con- 
sent to  part  from  you  without  a  question, 
without  a  promise;  with  but  the  remem- 
brance that  I  have  anchored  the  vessel  of 
my  happiness  upon  a  shore  which  I  may 
never  reach  again ! — that,  poor  as  I  was  be- 


fore I  knew  you,  I  am  bereft  of  the  only 
treasure  I  then  possessed,  the  hope  of  a 
brighter  future.  In  pity  for  the  hopeless 
hours  in  which  I  am  to  dwell  on  your  image, 
sav,  then,  one  word  of  kindness  before  we 
part!" 

The  young  girl  had  turned  round  with 
the  intention  of  retiring  before  Albert  had 
commenced  speaking.  She  stood,  trem- 
bling and  motionless,  as  he  proceeded,  af- 
fected, and  almost  appalled  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  manner.  At  length  her  firm- 
ness gave  way,  and  she  leaned  against  a 
tree  for  support,  the  large  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  The  setting  sun  glanced 
on  those  bright  drops,  more  precious  than 
diamonds  to  him  who  stood  by,  watching 
the  effect  of  his  own  words.  Hope  once 
more  rose  in  his  bosom,  as  he  marked  her 
emotion,  and  grasping  her  hand,  he  pressed 
it  to  his  lips ;  and  they  walked  forward  in 
silence. 

Meantime  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the 
horizon,  and  the  twilight  reminded  the 
lovers  that  long  time  had  elapsed  with  them 
in  that  lonely  avenue.  They  were  awak- 
ened from  the  deep  reverie  into  which  both 
of  them  had  fallen,  by  approaching  i 
mi  nation.  Then,  with  an  evident  attempt 
to  shake  off  the  feelings  she  had  so  lately 
betrayed,  Kate  spoke  in  a  tone  which  she 
intended  should  be  perfectly  easy  and  na- 
tural— 

"  Tell  me,  Lyndesay,"  she  said,  "  tell  me 
now,  have  you  ever  said  all  these  fine  things 
before?" 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Gordon  then  his  bougill  blew, 

And  said,  Awa',  awa' ; 
This  house  o'  the  Rodes  is  a'  in  flame, 

I  hauld  it  time  toga*. 

O  then  bespyed  his  ain  dear  lord, 

As  he  cum'owr  the  lee; 
He  sied  his  cnstle  all  in  blaze 

So  far  as  he  could  see. 

Then  snir,  O  snir  his  mind  misgave, 

And  oil  his  heart  was  wae : 
Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men, 

So  fast  as  ye  can  gae. 

Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men, 

So  fast  as  ye  can  drie  ; 
For  he  that  is  hindmost  of  the  thrang, 

Sail  neir  get  guid  o'  me. 

Percy  Rxliquks. 

"Gracious  God !"  exclaimed  Lyn 
whom  the  energetic  barking  and  sudden 
spring  of  the  spaniel  had  induced  for  an 
instant  to  turn  round.  He  suddenly  ri 
as  he  spoke,  and  Kate,  turning  also,  per- 
reivod  that  the  mansion  she  had  so  lately 
quitted,  was  in  flames.     The  fire,  in  its  first 
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fury,  was  bursting  from  door  and  window, 
fed  by  the  abundance  of  combustible  mate- 
rial used  in  the  construction  of  all  houses 
of  that  date ;  and  the  beautiful  tracery  of 
the  windows  of  the  chapel,  where  the  fire, 
it  was  afterwards  understood,  had  com- 
menced, stood  out  from  the  brilliant  glare 
within,  splendid  in  the  darkness. 

For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  illuminated  for 
some  great  ceremony,  for  the  thick  stone 
walls,  unencumbered  by  wood  work,  resist- 
ed the  violence  of  the  flames ;  but  soon  the 
intense  heat  prevailed,  and  the  stained  and 
decorated  windows  burst  into  splinters,  or 
were  fused  into  the  mass  of  ruin  around. 
Presently  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and,  as  part  of  the  walls  crumbled 
beneath  it,  that  side  of  the  interior  was  laid 
open  which  communicated  by  a  door  with 
the  picture  gallery  of  the  mansion  ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  from  this  spot  there  burst 
renewed  volleys  of  smoke  and  flame. 

From  the  spot  where  stood  our  lovers, 
the  blazing  edifice  showed  sublime  and 
beautiful,  as  it  formed  the  apparent  termi- 
nation to  the  long  dark  lines,  now  but  just 
visible  in  the  twilight,  of  the  peaceful  ave- 
nue which  they  had  traversed. 

They  waited  not,  however,  to  make  the 
observations  we  have  been  recording.  Sen- 
sations very  different  from  admiration  over- 
whelmed poor  Kate,  as,  horror-struck  at 
the  sight,  she  called  to  mind  that  her  grand- 
mother, whom  she  had  left  within  doors, 
would  probably  be  at  this  hour  engaged  in 
her  cabinet,  which  was  situated  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  house,  and  where  she  would  in 
consequence  be  the  last  to  become  aware  of 
her  awful  situation. 

The  young  girl's  first  impulse  was  to 
spring  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  house, 
calling  upon  Lyndesay  to  accompany  her. 
"  Let  us  save  my  grandmother  !  may  be  she 
yet  is  ignorant  of  her  danger !  Oh,  Albert, 
fly  to  her ! — lose  no  time  ;  if  already  she 
has  not  perished  I  Nay,  detain  me  not, — 
I  must  go  V 

More  collected,  though  equally  struck 
with  surprise  and  dismay,  Lyndesay  forci- 
bly retained  his  hold  on  Kate  ;  and,  sensi- 
ble that  her  presence  on  the  scene  of  terror 
and  ruin  would  only  add  to  his  own  confu- 
sion, and  disable  him  from  serving  others, 
he  feigned  a  composure  which  he  was  far 
from  feeling  :  and,  leading  her  to  a  seat  on 
the  turf,  he  entreated  her  to  remain  there 
till  he  should  return.  "  Calm  yourself,  my 
best  beloved ;  and  rest  assured  that,  since 
we  see  none  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  in 
this  direction,  they  are  all  together,  and 
have  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  perhaps, 
even  now,  they  are  in  search  of  us.  Believe, 
at  any  rate,  that  with  the  help  of  God,  if  the 
Lady  Clare  need  any  efforts  of  mine,  she 
shall  be  restored  to  you !" 

So  saying  he  stooped  to  steal  one  kiss  of 


Kate's  cold  and  colorless  lips,  and  with 
an  apprehension  he  dared  not  utter,  he 
turned  to  leave  her.  At  that  moment  some- 
thing rushed  rapidly  down  the  avenue ;  and, 
as  Lyndesay  received  no  answer  to  the  call 
with  which  he  hailed  it,  he  waited  till  the 
object  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they  stood, 
and  found  that  it  was  no  other  than  his 
own  poor  horse,  which  had  burst  from  the 
stable,  and  was  galloping  from  the  scene  of 
devastation.  Grieved  at  having  lost  time 
by  this  incident,  he  proceeded  quickly  along 
the  path,  and  was  already  far  advanced, 
when,  to  his  horror,  he  heard  a  piercing 
shriek,  with  a  call  upon  his  name,  from 
that  voice  whose  tones  could  never  be  mis- 
taken by  the  fond  ear  of  love.  He  hesi- 
tated not  a  moment  as  to  what  course  he 
•should  pursue,  and  his  returning  steps 
were  hastened  by  another  scream,  and  a 
wild  call  for  help  from  the  defenceless  girl, 
whom,  in  the  all-engrossing  fear  of  a  greater 
danger,  he  had  left  alone  and  unprotected 
in  that  solitary  spot. 

What  was  his  consternation  as  he  ap- 
proached at  discovering  that  she  was  in  the 
grasp  of  a  man,  whose  figure  was  not. dis- 
coverable in  the  darkness,  but  whose  re- 
peated attempts  to  soothe  his  captive  were 
met  by  wild  exclamations  of  terror  and  des- 
pair! Having  struggled  to  free  herself, 
until  her  strength  was  exhausted,  she  had 
given  up  the  contest,  and  suffered  him  to 
drag,  rather  than  lead,  her  towards  the 
outer  gate  of  the  park. 

"  Now,  by're  lady,  my  pretty  mistress, 
but  you  have  no  cause  for  fear,"  said  a 
voice,  which  Albert  at  once  recognized  as 
having  heard  before,  though  in  that  moment 
of  extremity  he  was  unable  to  recall  where. 
As  he  approached,  he,  however,  found  that 
the  speaker  was  not  alone.  Another  dark 
figure  appeared,  and  on  perceiving  Albert, 
this  one  advanced  to  meet  him. 

Excited  by  the  emergency  into  the  exer- 
tion of  an  almost  superhuman  strength,  Al- 
bert waited  not  to  question  or  challenge, 
but  sprang  upon  his  adversary  with  a  force 
that  brought  him  to  the  earth.  His  fall, 
and  the  accompanying  groan — for  he  was 
severely  bruised  by  the  blow,  though  not 
seriously  injured — induced  his  companion, 
unaware  of  the  cause,  to  turn  round,  with 
the  exclamation,  "Hey,  what  now,  Lau- 
rence V  Lyndesay,  passing  over  the  pros- 
trate body  of  the  first  opponent,  answered 
the  querist  by  a  violent  and  stunning  blow, 
which  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  hold 
on  the  young  lady. 

Unable  to  decide  whether  to  rest  on  the 
scene  of  action,  or  to  fly  from  it,  were  at- 
tended with  the  greater  danger,  Kate  clung 
to  her  lover's  side,  still  calling  for  help,  in 
the  anguish  of  her  fear.  Albert  was,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  shake  her  off,  and  to 
close  in  mortal  combat  with  the  formidable 
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ary,  who  had  now  drawn  his  sword 
upon  him. 

Luckily,  our  hero  had  also  his  weapon, 
and  for  some  time  neither  side  gained  a 
material  advantage,  but,  presently,  the  odds 
were  turned  against  Lyndesay ;  as  Lau- 
rence, who  had  in  some  degree  recovered, 
rose  from  the  ground  to  assist  his  accom- 
plice in  overpowering  the  single  arm  of  Al- 
bert. He  aimed  a  blow  from  behind,  which 
Kate  perceiving,  sprang  forward,  and  hung 
upon  the  uplifted  arm.  The  next  moment 
she  fell  fainting  to  the  earth,  but  the  blow 
had  been  diverted.  Meantime,  the  dog — 
who,  seemingly  conscious  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, had  fastened  his  teeth  deep  into  the 
leg  of  the  ruffian  who  had  carried  off  his 
young  mistress,  and  had  thus,  in  some 
measure,  obstructed  his  offensive  operations 
— gave  a  wild  bark  of  delight,  and  rushed 
towards  a  narrow  path,  which  also  led  out 
into  the  woods.  The  quick  ear  of  the  span- 
iel had  detected  footsteps ;  and  one  of  the 
two  miscreants,  accustomed  to  n«>ti<  • 
indication  of  danger,  immediately  bent  his 
eari  for  a  moment  to  the  ground. 

"  There  are  more  than  we  can  match, — 
fly, — Jacobs,"  he  murmured. 

A  desperate  oath  was  the  only  reply 
from  his  companion,  and  the  next  instant 
they  were  making  their  escape. 

Lyndesay  made  an  effort  to  detain  the 
foremost,  but  the  man,  levelling  his  carbine, 
tin.  atoned  to  discharge  it  instantly  at  his 
head,  if  not  freed.  Our  hero  dashed  it  from 
his  hold,  as  ho  was  in  the  act  of  fulfilling 
his  threat,  and  the  contents  were  lodged  in 
the  leg  of  the  villain  himself,  slightly  graz- 
ing that  of  Lyndesay.  In  agony  of  pain, 
and  howling  forth  a  terrible  curse,  the  man 
limped  away,  and  left  to  his  antagonist  the 
task  of  endeavoring  to  restore  poor  K 
consciousness. 

rant  as  to  whether  she  had  received 
any  hurt  in  the  struggle,  he  longed  for  a 
light;  and  when  he  had  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  and  felt  her  clay-cold  hand,  he 
shuddered  at  the  frightful  apprehension 
which  overtook  him.  lie  called  her  by  eve- 
ry name  which  tenderness  could  suggest, 
but  sense  and  animation  seemed  extinct; 
and  to  return  towards  the  house,  now  a 
mass  of  flaming  ruins,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

As  he  sat  supporting  her  lifeless  figure 
with  one  arm,  and  endeavoring  with  the 
other,  by  constant  friction,  to  restore  circu- 
lation, he  was  startled  by  the  sudden  re- 
appearance of  the  dog,  and,  closely  follow- 
ing him,  in  the  same  by-path,  echoed  the 
footsteps  of  a  man,  whom,  by  a  low 
inarticulate  murmur  which  supplied  the 
poor  fellow's  deficiency  of  voice,  (tur  hero 
sized  to  be  the  page  Pierre.  He  in- 
stantly called  him  by  name,  and  the  boy, 
in  return,  uttered  a  harsh  and  shrill  whis- 


tle. It  was  evident  that  the  signal  was  un- 
derstood :  for  immediately  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  was  heard  in  approach  i  and 
along  the  path,  already  mentioned,  ad- 
vanced a  troop  of  horsemen,  who,  in  I 
two,  rapidly  emerged  from  the  wood,  and 
ranged  themselves  abound  the  pair,  to 
whose  protection  the  sagacity  of  thi 
and  of  Pierre,  alike  had  guided  their  hith- 
erto unavailing  search. 

As  far  as  the  obscurity  would  allow  him 
to  distinguish,  our  hero  judged  that  the 
array  consisted  of  well-ordered  and  fully 
armed  troops. 

A  cavalier  rode  at  the  head  of  the  file, 
and  directed  their  motions.  To  him  Lvnde- 
say  was  about  to  address  himself,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  the  abrupt  question  from 
the  other — 

"  How  is  this  ? — have  the  villains  es- 
caped?    Speak,  young  sir,  if  you  | 

plain  how  all  1ms  happened;  and 
meantime  resign  that  helpless  girl  to  my 
care." 

As  the  soldier  spoke  in  a  tone  winch,  told 
but  too  well  a  habit  of  receiving  obedience, 
and  a  fixed  determination  to  be 
advanced  towards   Kate,  and   was  stooping 
to  lift  her  from  Albert's  hold.     But  the  lat- 

ntly  tightening    his    grasp,    r 
with  firmness,  though  with  an  involuntary 
deference — 

"Once,    to-night,    sir   stranger,    I    have 
fought  in  this  young  lady's  cause,  and  have 
rescued    her  from    the   hands  of  ruffians. 
Your   concern  with   her  I  know  not  ;  but 
though  thankful  for  your  timely  arrival,  I 
cannot  resign  this  lady  into  your  char_ 
less  sanctioned  in  doing  so  by  her  id. 
and  BOOnfr  than  anil  my   privilege  of  pro- 
tecting her,  I  will  let  you  take 
blood." 

"By   Heaven  I  an  obstinate   lad,  but  a 
brave  one!"  said  the  cavalier  s 
of  his  followers ;  then   addressing    Albert, 
tinned, — 

"This    poor   child    requires   immediate 
caring  for  ;  a  truce  to  words  then, 
gentleman  !     My  concern  with  her,  s 
•are  pie.  .press  it,  and  the  sai 

I  promise  to  you  in  resigning  her    to    my 
charge — is — that  of — her  father  !" 

"  Her  father!"  exclaimed  Albert, 

"  Her  father,  young  sir,  this  young  lady's 
father!"  returned  the  cavalier  ;  "and  if  my 
word  requires  confirmation,  take  it 
Pierre,  and  in  all  haste.  Alice,  wench, 
come  hither!  and  atone  for  thy  faults  in 
recovering  thy  young  mistress — 'tis  but  a 
swoon,  I  trust." 

The  page  and  waiting-woman,  both  thus 
summoned,  came  forward  ;  and  in  the  ready 
obedience  of  both,  and  the  obsequious  and 
almost  cringing  humility  of  Alice,  our  hero 
read  the  truth  of  the  cavalier's  assertion. 
His  surprise  at  seeing  the  abigail  in  this 
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warlike  train  was  increased  by  the  re- 
membrance of  Ms  former  suspicions,  and 
her  unaccountable  manner  of  leaving  the 
house  on  that  very  afternoon.  However, 
female  aid  was  indispensable  for  Kate,  and 
as  no  other  was  near,  to  the  care  of  her  maid 
Lyndesay  committed  her;  after  receiving 
from  Pierre,  according  to  his  well  known 
language  of  tokens,  a  solemn  asseveration 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted. 

Soon  the  senseless  form  of  the   maiden 

was  placed  upon  a  litter  procured  by   the 

attendants:  and  the    commanding    officer, 

whispering  some  words  into  the  ear  of  the 

;cd  the  men  to  carry  the  litter 

Pierre   should   conduct   them,    and 

await  his  own  presence. 

Lyndesay  requested    permission  .to    ac- 
company the  party,  and  witness  the  reco- 
very of  the  young  lady,  whose  lengthened 
insensibility  greatly  alarmed  him  ;  but  he 
found  himself  compelled,  in  spite  of  himself, 
to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  master  spirit, 
which,  in  the  character  of  father,  chief,  or 
■med-to  rule  all  around. 
I    here,    young   gentleman,  if  you 
!   my  daughter  shall  be  well  attended 
to.     With  yourself  I  have  a  few  words   to 
exchange  as  yet — but  wait.     Captain  Roke- 
by,  lead  six  of  the  men  towards  the  ruins; 
see  if  any  living  creature  still  linger  there, 
and    rescue    whatever  property   you   may. 
Which  way   fled  your  antagonist,   young 
Br?" 

Our  "hero  pointed  to  a  path  leading  south- 
wards, nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  man- 
sion. . 

"Then  you,  Scroope  and  Burgoyne,  di- 
vide the  remainder  into  parties — scour  the 
wooi Is  in  every  direction — and  spare  no 
pains  to  secure  the  villains.  May  be  you 
Will  encounter  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
this  unhappy  dwelling;  if  so,  inform  them 
that  their  lady  is  safe,  as  well  as  my  daugh- 
ter ;  and  Bid  them  hie  to  the  next  village, 
where  I  will  presently  provide  for  them. 
The  most  painful  task  remains  behind: 
Howard  has  not  been  heard  of;  he  con-. 
ducted  the  Lady  Clare  to  a  place  of  safety  ; 
but  his  devoted  benevolence  prompted  him 
to  return  himself  to  the  spot,  and  join  in 
evciy  measure  for  affording  relief  and  res- 
cue to  tlje  rest:  the  business  of  seeking 
him,  living  or  dead,  alas  !  I  will  delegate 
to  none.  How  say  you  ?  has  my  daughter 
I  ?"  continued  the  speaker,  as  one  of 
the  attendants  returned. 

"  My  young  lady  has  been  brought  back 
to  consciousness,  please  you,  my  lord;  but 
is  marvellously  feeble  and  weak;  and  hath 
sent  to  make  inquiry  whether  the  gentle- 
man was  wounded  who  saved  her — when 
she  fainted,  he  was  struggling  alone  against 
rength  of  two." 
-tell  her  all  is  well,  and  the  gentle- 
man uninjured.      Is  it  not  so,  my  friend?" 


continued  the  officer,  addressing  Albert; 
"  truly,  I  have  been  rather  tardy  in  making 
the  inquiry,  as  well  as  in  expressing  my 
gratitude  for  the  service  you  have  this  night 
rendered  me  and  mine." 

"  My  lord,  I  require  no  thanks,"  returned 
our  hero  ;  "  and  the  happiness  of  saving  the 
lady  Kate  were  in  itself  sufficient  reward, 
had  I  met  with  severer  wounds.  The  few  I 
have  sustained  are  trivial." 

"You  are  then  hurt?" 

"My  arm  is  slightly  wounded;  and  I 
have  a  sword-cut  in  the  shoulder;  besides 
the  mark  of  that  villain's  bullet  in  the  leg. 
Nothing,  however,  which,  need  prevent  me 
from  accompanying  you  in  your  humane 
errand  of  seeking  the  excellent  Howard." 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  Master  Lyndesay, 
for  that',  I  am  aware,  is  your  name.  You 
must  not  accompany  me  in  this  search. — 
On  the  contrary,  you  must,  if  possible,  ex- 
ecute your  previous  resolution  of  proceed- 
ing towards  York  to-night.  Owing,  as  I 
do,  my  daughter's  safety  to  you,  I  grieve 
to  appear  discourteous;  but  you  must  not 
meet  her  again:  and  an  honorable  man  like 
yourself  needs  not  to  be  reminded  that  he 
is  pledged  to  a  vow  of  secrecy  respecting 
all  that  concerns  his  dwelling  at  this  place. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  conceal  from  you  that 
I  hold  an  office  in  which  all  sense  of  private 
injury  or  interest  must  be  merged  in  the 
public  good  ;  and  had  not  the  irrepressible 
anxiety  of  a  father  brought  me  here  to- 
night, this  outrage  on  my  property  should 
have  passed  unheeded,  as  it  still  must  go 
unpunished;  None  must  know  that  I  have 
been  present  on  the  spot.  The  miscreants 
will  escape,  but  I  dispersed  my  troop  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  few  minutes'  private  con- 
versation with  |you.  To  the  point  then, 
Master  Lyndesay:  I  know  your  views  in 
life,  and  the  hopes  you  found  upon  the  fa- 
vor of  the  King.  Should  you  meet,  as  is 
likely,  with'  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to 
his  presence,  show  this  ring,  which  I  beg 
you  to  accept  as  a  testimony  of  a  father's 
gratitude;  it  will  procure  you,  at  least,  the 
deference  of  the  officials  ;  nay,  no  thanks — 
if  due  at  all,  I  stand  the  debtor.  Again — 
should  you  find  your  sanguine  expecta- 
tions baffled,  remember,  that  an  old  cour- 
tier warned  you,  to  '  put  not  your  trust  in 
princes.'" 

"  And  Howard  !"  exclaimed  Lyndesay, 
"  how  shall  I  know  whether  that  valuable 
life  is  spared  ?" 

The  nobleman,  for  such  he  evidently  was, 
mused  a  moment,  then  said,  "Your  anxie- 
ty does  you  honor,  and  shall  be  gratified. 
Mark  me.  When  you  reach  York,  enter 
the  cathedral  and  pass  into  the  choir.  Be- 
hind the  high  altar,  and  on  the  right  side 
of  our  lady's  chapel,  there  stands  a  muti- 
lated tomb,  soon  to  be  removed  to  make 
way  for  fresh  remains.     In  a  cavity  of  this 
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tomb,  if  our  friend  lives,  you  shall  find  a 
letter  in  his  handwriting.  And  now — 
farewell — neglect  not  the  wounds  you 
have  received,  though  they  be  slight.  I  may 
not  linger,  for  before  to-morrow's  dawn  I 
must  be  in  York.     Farewell." 

Albert  uttered  a  respectful  adieu;  for  the 
individual  before  him — at  first  veiled  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night;  and,  when  at 
length  torches  were  brought,  still  complete- 
ly shrouded  by  the  form  of  his  helmet  from 
that  scrutiny  of  the  features  by  which  we 
ever  take  our  first  impress  of  character, — 
yet  had  won  from  his  hearer  that  involun- 
tary homage,  which  high  breeding,  inflexi- 
ble self-possession,  and  a  certain  tone  pecu- 
liar to  those  accustomed  to  handle  only 
matters  of  magnitude  and  importance,  nev- 
er fail  to  elicit.  Our  hero's  unquestioning 
submission  to  the  arbitrary  incognito,  still 
imposed  (and,  as  it  appeared  to  Lyndesay, 
imposed  rather  with  a  view  to  prevent  his 
own  recognition  of  the  young  lady,  than 
from  any  other  apprehension)  was  a  proof 
of  this  power. 

The  instant  he  had  finished  speaking,  the 
nobleman  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
the  ruins,  and  Albert  was  left  alone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

Butler. 

"We  must  now  beg  the  reader  to  accom- 
pany us  in  a  slight  retrospect  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  individual,  who,  though 
innocent  of  any  intentional  share  in  this 
night's  proceedings,  had,  nevertheless,  by 
her  folly,  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
those  by  whom  the  mischief  had  been  plan- 
ned and  brought  about. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  even- 
ing which  closed  so  inauspiciously,  Alice 
had  left  the  house  before  sunset,  and  taken 
a  path  through  the  wood  towards  the  out- 
skirts of  the  domain :  and  that  our  hero's 
suspicions,  excited  by  her  eaves-dropping 
propensities,  were  but  little  lulled  by  the 
apparent  direction  of  her  wanderings :  and 
certainly,  nothing  could  plead  his  excuse  in 
the  eyes  of  our  readers,  nor  we  are  sure  in 
his  own,  for  failing  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  his  conjectures,  save  the  unexpected 
meeting  which  he  at  that  moment  encoun- 
tered with  his  lady-love  ;  and  which,  we 
feel  confident  our  fair  readers  will  allow, 
was  sufficient  to  drive  all  other  thoughts 
from  his  mind.  "  For  when  a  lady's,"  &c. 
— but  we  forbear  repeating  an  adage  so 
new  and  original,  and  therefore  proceed, 


in  place  of  Albert  Lyndesay,  to  follow  the 
steps  of  the  fair  abigail. 

Avoiding  any  known  path,  she  proceeded 
through  the  wood,  which  extended  in  that 
direction  over  nearly  two  miles  of  country. 
As  the  forest  deepened,  the  unequal  and 
even  precipitous  ground  rendered  the  mazes 
through  which  she  passed  more  intricate. 
Arriving  at  the  foot  of  some  rude  steps  cut 
in  the  side  of  a  quarry,  and  leading  to  its 
summit,  she  uttered  a  low  call ;  and  im- 
mediately a  man  appeared  from  a  cavity  in 
the  rock,  where  he  had  evidently  been 
awaiting  her  arrival. 

"  A  good  morrow  to  ye,  Mistress  Alice," 
said  he,  "  but  ye've  kept  me  a  pretty  spell 
here !  Didn't  yourself  fix  the  hour,  and 
d'ye  call  it  manners  to  keep  it  this  gate  ?" 

"I  had  my  reasons,  Mr.  Kilsie,  depend 
upon  it,"  tartly  replied  the  girl ;  "  and  if 
vour  eyes  are  tired  of  watching  for  me  here, 
I  left  less  weary  ones  behind  me.  So  if  I 
be  tardy,  blame  not  me,  but  the  young 
gentleman  our  guest." 

"Eh!  sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter?''  re- 
joined the  man.  "And  so  his  gentility  hath 
played  the  serpent  and  whispered  soft  things 
in  thine  ear,  and  thou,  like  a  true  daughter 
of  Eve,  hast  tarried  to  listen  t<>  thai 

"Call  him  as  ye   list,"   returned  the 
maiden,  not  displeased  at  the  insinuation, 
"but  if  he  hath  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
he  hath  also,  I  wager  me,  the  boldi 
the  lion !" 

"  And  the  strength,  doubtless.  So,  sweet- 
heart, play  me  the  Delilah,  and  tell  me 
when  this  Samson  purposes  to  leave  the 
mansion." 

"  Now,  why  do  ye  ask  me  that,  Laurence  ? 
for  no  good  purpose,  I'll  warrant.  If  the 
lad  is  well  favored  and  gallant,  and  if  he 
did  watch  my  steps,  sure  there's  no  blame 
in  that ;  besides,  how  knowest  thou  it  was 
for  love  ?" 

Now,,  no  one  could  be  endowed  with  a 
more  positive  certainty  that  Lyndesay's  sen- 
timents were  precisely  the  reverse  of  those 
she  chose  to  insinuate,  than  Alice  herself. 
But  vanity,  and  a  certain  degree  of  resent- 
ment against  Laurence  for  his  first  impa- 
tient expressions,  prompted  the  game  she 
was  playing  for  his  vexation. 

"  Nay,  then,  poor  weak  maiden  !"  replied 
her  piqued  admirer,  "  nay  then,  vain  maid- 
den  !  since  a  comely  face  and  a  few  light 
words  may  gain  thee  over  to  the  id< 
surely  thou  art  unworthy  to  ^sociate  with 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  Even  now, 
while  thy  zeal  hath  been  so  slack  to  join  the 
Lord's  people,  they  are  panting  and  yearn- 
ing for  the  word ;  which  I,  with  a  carnal 
feeling  which  I  repent  me  to  have  indulged, 
besought  that  chosen  vessel,  the  Reverend 
Shimei  Hainan,  to  withhold  until  thy  com- 
ing. So,  mark  me,  Mistress  Alice,  if  thou 
wouldest  join  our  sweet  fellowship,  thou 
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must  keep  no  terms  with  malignants  or  in- 
cendiaries, further  than  to  learn  their  views 
for  the  furtherance  of  righteous  ends.  Be- 
ware, damsel !  lest,  looking  back  upon  these 
cities  of  destruction,  thou  incur  the  fate  of 
her  who  was  changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt  !" 

This  rebuke  and  strange  threat,  pro- 
nounced with  a  severity  which  was  some- 
what heightened  by  a  shade  of  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  Laurence,  that  Alice  should 
have  eyes  for  any  other  attractions  than  his 
own,  seemed  to  produce  on  her  an  effect 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  one  of  her  flippant 
and  usually  self-complacent  spirit.  The 
truth  was,  that  her  inordinate  disposition 
for  coquetry  had  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
this  man,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  sub- 
ordinate agent  in  the  promotion  of  the  gene- 
ral disturbance  for  which  the  country  was 
now  rife  ;  as  well  as  a  zealous  actor  in  the 
grand  puritanical  farce  with  which  the 
public  were  shortly  afterwards  regaled;  so 
well  adapted  as  it  was  to  the  genius  of  low 
and  uneducated  minds,  both  in  its  perform- 
ance and  reception. 

Under  his  patron,  the  Rev.  Shimei  Haman, 
Laurence  had  attained  sufficient  proficiency 
in  the  arts  of  ejaculating,  expounding,  and 
dreaming,  to  be  able  successfully  to  officiate 
in  the  absence  of  that  worthy,  whose  exer- 
tions were  by  no  means  limited  to  any  given 
district.  Through  the  pre-eminence  to 
which  these  "  gifts"  had  raised  him,  Lau- 
rence had  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  power- 
ful ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  pretty 
serving-woman,  whom  accident  and  her  love 
of  gossip  had,  in  the  first  instance,  thrown 
in  his  way :  and  from  her  he  had  acquired 
much  information  concerning  the  family 
and  party  amongst  whom  she  dwelt,  which 
he  in  turn  rewarded  by  the  importance  he 
appeared  to  attach  to  her  conversion. 

•Although  guiltless  of  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  betray  her  employers,  and  ignorant 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  designs  of  her  pre- 
sent associates,  Alice's  vanity  greedily 
drank  in  the  hints  which  represented  her- 
self as  elevated,  by  a  special  calling,  above 
the  carnal-minded  and  unregenerate  among 
whom  she  resided ;  and  of  whose  perilous 
state,  both  in  body  and  soul,  she  heard  with 
ever-increasing  awe.  Obedient,  therefore, 
she  was  to  every  mysterious  intimation  of 
the  fanatics,  though  occasionally,  as  in  the 
instance  before  us,  nature  resumed  her 
sway.  Had  she  been  aware  of  Hainan's 
previous  position  in  her  master's  family, 
her  unbounded  respect  for  the  "powerful" 
minister  might  have  been  a  little  diminished, 
but  this  her  own  inexperience,  and  the  arti- 
fice of  her  companions,  carefully  concealed 
from  her ;  and  since  his  arrival  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  reverend  personage  and  his  coad- 
jutor had  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  their 
designs  in  the  person  of  Alice. 

She  had,  however,  suspected  the  hand 


from  whence  proceeded  the  disaster  which 
had  befallen  our  hero,  and  in  real  compas- 
sion for  his  youth  and  good  looks,  was 
reluctant  to  expose  him  to  further  perils. 
The  threat  which  concluded  her  lover's 
expostulations,  however,  took  its  effect  upon 
a  mind  both  weak  and  cowardly,  and  without 
further  reserve,  she  proceeded  to  acquaint 
him  with  Albert's  intended  departure  at  sun- 
set, and  to  make  him  a  party  to  all  the  infor- 
mation of  which  she  had,  fairly  or  unfairly, 
become  mistress  ;  taking  full  credit  to  her- 
self for  her  zealous  exertions  to  obtain  it. 

In  return,  she  received  an  assurance  that 
no  violence  was  intended  our  hero,  since  all 
purposes  of  attacking  him  had  been  answered 
already;  and  this  subject  being  satisfac- 
torily dismissed,  the  maiden,  after  listening 
to  a  few  sugared  phrases,  more  interesting 
to  her  than  to  our  readers,  followed  her 
admirer  up  the  steps  which  ascended  the 
quarry  side;  and  presently  entered  with 
him  into  a  kind  of  gallery  or  tunnel,  formed 
in  the  rock  by  the  course  of  a  stream  ;  but 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  hand  of  art;  so 
that,  by  stooping  a  little,  a  man  could  enter 
it.  In  this  gallery,  originally  worked,  to 
establish  a  communication  between  opposite 
quarries,  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  now 
dry ;  and  Alice,  to  whom  the  path  was  not 
new,  followed  her  conductor  through  the 
passage,  which,  as  they  proceeded,  became 
dark  as  night. 

At  length  he  struck  a  light;  and,  a 
stranger  might  have  supposed,  not  before 
it  was  necessary  to  their  safety  ;  since  the 
apparent  termination  of  this  gloomy  path 
was  a  pool  of  dark  water,  stagnant  and  pu- 
trid, and  offering  but  little  inducement  to 
any  of  the  senses  to  proceed  in  exploring 
the  cave  from  mere  curiosity. 

As  they  had  been  hitherto  on  the  descent 
as  they  proceeded,  they  were  now  deep  in 
the  bosom  of  the  hill :  when  suddenly  the 
daylight  burst  upon  them ;  and  a  large 
flag-stone  above  their  heads  being  raised, 
on  an  appointed  signal,  they  ascended  by  a 
few  steps  into  a  spacious  chamber  excavat- 
ed in  the  rock.  This  was  lighted  by  broad 
apertures  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  also 
worked  into  a  deep  quarry,  opposite  to  the 
point  by  which  they  had  entered  it. 

Their  arrival  appeared  to  occasion  no 
surprise ;  and  hardly  was  an  eye  turned 
towards  them,  all  being  intently  fixed  upon 
the  Rev.  Shimei  Haman,  who,  tired,  we 
suppose,  of  awaiting  the  advent  of  his  able 
colleague  and  their  fair  convert,  had  com- 
menced what  he  termed  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  was  at  the  moment  en- 
gaged in  relating  his  vision  of  the  preced- 
ing night. 

There  might  be  about  thirty  persons  as- 
sembled, all  of  the  lowest  class ;  and  for 
the  most  part  bearing  that  dogged  and  dis- 
contented look  which  ignorance  and  fanati- 
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cis'm  combined  rarely  fail  to  impress  upon 
the  countenance.  Here  and  there  might  be. 
seen  an  honest  face,  serious  and  sorely 
puzzled:  while  some  were  weeping,  some 
groaning,  some  on  their  knees,,  and  others 
reclining  at  length  on  the  ground  ;  in  high 
satisfaction  ot  that  emancipation  from  the 
idolatrous  formality  of  an  established  wor- 
ship,  which  left  to  every  man  liberty  to 
exhibit  at  discretion  his  own  idea  of  deep 
and  self-denying  devotion.  , 

There  were  no  benches  in  this  rude  area; 
and  what  few  seats  were  there  con 
of  bloeks  of  the  quarry  stone  ;  the  Rev. 
Shimei  Hainan  feeling  considerable  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs, 
when  representing  himself  and  his  flock  as 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  dens  and  caves 
of  the  mountains,  and  deprived  off  be  most 
ordinary  accommodations  of  civilized  life. 

The  minister  himself,  clad  in  a  suit 
of  liver-colored  fustian,  fitting  tightly  to 
his  person,  hit  hair  closely  cropped,  his 
thin  and  pinched  figure  stretched  to  its 
full  height,  WJM  standing  upon  a  m;i-  of 
granite,  which  formed  a  dais  nt  the  end  of 
tin1  mom.  One  long  and  attenuated  arm 
was  stretched  upwards  with  its  bony  fore- 
finger pointed  to  the  skies,  whither  also  his 
eyes  were  directed,  the  other  placed  upon 
his  brest. 

Directly  in  face  of  him  sat  a  woman, 
old  and  haggard-looking,  her  head  retting 
upon  her  hands,  which  "were  fixed  immova- 
bly upon  her  knees.  She  kept  her  dark 
eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  preacher? 
and  testified  to  the- deep  impression  both 
his  manner  and  matter  wrought  in  her.  by 
repeated  groans  and  sighs,  with  ejaculations 
such  as  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!" — 
"  The  Lord  prepare  me  !" — "  Curse  ye, 
Bferoxi  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  &c, 
varied  skilfully  according  to  the  - 
handled  by  the  minister. 

To  this  last  we  must  now  turn  our  at- 
tention, though  anxious  to  dwell  as  little  on 
the  discourse  of  this  great  northern  light  as 
is  consistent  with  our  wish  of  doing justice 
to  all  parties  :  since  the  unhallowed  use  of 
all  which  our  native  tongue  affords  of  holy 
and  devotional  language,  and  above  all,  of 
the  sacred  words  of  Scripture,  offers,  even 
in  the  repetition,  a  shock  to  our  best  feel- 
ings. 

To  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative, 
and  to  afford  a  specimen  of  our  friend 
Shimei's  powers,  we  must,  according  to  our 
plan  of  doing. justice,  give  his  own  words. 
The  first  which  greeted  the  ear  of  Alice 
were — 

11  And  about  midnight,  as  T  was  pouring 
out  my  heart  to  the  Lord,  and  dumbly 
praying  for  the  accomplishment  of  Gtod'fl 
word,  i  heard  a  voice  which  said,  '  Doubt 
not,  I  will  do  it' — and  my  temptations  were 
strong — yea,  I  was  sore  vexed  in  the  spirit, 


and  I  lay  groaning  and  wrestling  with  the 
Evil  One  ;  and  I  besought  the  Lord  for  a 
respite,  and  the  voice  uttered  these  words, 
'  Arise,  and  be  doing.'     And  long  1 
tated  upon  these  revelations,  an 
I  looked  into  the  book  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  my  eye  fell  upon  the  words,  '  Y"  shall 
destroy   their   altars,  break    their   image*. 
and  cut  down  their  groves.'     A.                   I 
said  to  the  Lord,  'How  shall  we  do  this?' 
And  I  opened  again,  ahd   I  saw,  as   in   a 
dream,  '  And  Joshua  burnt  Ai.  ami  n 
a  heap  for  ever — even  a  desolation  unto  this 


.More  we  may  be  excused  from  repeating. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Rev.  Shimei    [la- 
man  found  his  audience  so  wrought 
by  his  eloqnenee,  that  hisinspirati 
to   increase  every  moment   for    three    long 
hours.      During  this  time  the  daylight  de- 
clined, and  the  place  in  which 
assembled,  at  all  times  obscure,   i 
quite  dark  ;  BQ  that  by  the  ear  alone 
discoverable  that  one  or  more  of  i 
gation  quitted  the  apartment. 

As  the  darkness  deepened,  and  wl 
occasionally  w-tc  interchanged  ftsnougsl  the 
throng,  of  which  some  vwere  in  lai 
not  the  most  delicate,  nor  tit  for  woman's 
ear?,  Alice  became  sensible  of  the  impru- 
dence of  the  step  she  had  taken,  in  p 

:    at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  place, 
in  the  power  of  these  rude  and  ].; 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing  but  that 
their  number  professed    an   admirati 
her  person,  and  a  concern  for  her  soul.     She 
called    him    by  his    name    in  a  suppressed 

tone,  that  she  might  ac  ielf  her  pro- 

tector was  near,  but  noansn  urned; 

and  when  she  repeated  her  appeal,  tin-  min- 
ister, with  a  voice  whi.-h  seemed  !>■ 
thunder   in   its   wrath,  turned    towards   the 
side  on  which  she  sat  his  reproof  and  de- 
nunciation : — 

'•  Vain  babblers!   hath  Satan  then 
your  tongues  that  ye  cannot  hoM  ; 

"but  must  be  seeking  carnal  things,  when  ye 

should   lie  not  only  in   part,  but  alt 

in  Paradise.     ■  Cursed  be  he  thai 

work  of  the  Lord  negligently.'     I  tell  you, 

hypocrites,  ye  revile  your  Lord  !  j 

Upon  him!  ye  crown  him  with  thoi 

scourge  him  !  ye " 

How  long  this  tirade  might  have  con- 
tinued, or  the  trembling  Alice  ha\ 
tained  it  without  fainting,  remains  uncer- 
tain :  for  at  this  moment  both  speaker  and 
audience  were  surprised  by  the  sudd 
trance  of  an  individual  who  had  never  been 
seen  in  that  place  before. 

This  \vas    no   other    than   the  mini 
daughter,    Lilias     Hainan,    a    comely    and 
bright-eyed  maiden  of  sixteen,  with  a  small, 
weil  rounded  figure,  ami  a  dress  so  an 

-how  it  to  the  best  advai 
possessed  much  of  the  tvurnurc  of  a  French 
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soubrette,  and  her  usual  demeanor  was 
lively  and  animated  in  the  extreme.  About 
her  mouth  there  lurked  that  compressed 
sinile  so  indicative  of  mischief;  while  the 
same  expression  in  her  eyes  was  somewhat 
softened  by  the  lashes,  which  overshadowed 
the  glowing  cheeks.  The  latter  were  too 
ruddy  to  suitthe  taste  of  many  connoisseurs 
in  female  beauty;  and  corresponded  but 
little  with  her  name,  which  her  father,  as 
if  to  heighten  the  contrast,  always  abbrevi- 
ated ro  Lily. 

In  truth  she  was  his  pride  ;  and  he  prefer- 
red her  to  everything  else,  money  excepted. 
She,  however,  possessed  great  influence  with 
him  ;  which  may  be  inferred  from  her  dar- 
ing to  absent  herself  from  his  fanatical  dis- 
play ^  of  oratory,  at  which  prayers,  prom- 
id  threats  had  alike  failed  to  induce 
tendance. 
When,  therefore,  she   appeared   on  this 
night    with    a  lantern  in  her  hand,  which 
Wired  to  show  that  her  face  was  paler  than 
usual,  even  the  Uev.  Shimei  llaman  himself 
was  at  first  thrown  off  his  guard. 

••  Why,  Lily!  what  now?     Sooner  should 
looked  to  see  the  cock  from  off  the 
i  Bteepiel     But,"  added  he,  .in  an  al- 
tered tone,  "  may  be  the  Spirit  moveth  the 
to  come  and  join  herself  to  the  con- 
if  the  faithful." 
A  scarcely  audible    "  Humph, "  uttered 
Little  damsel,  was  all  the  answer  this 
devout   invocation  received ;   and    without 
further  preface,  she  addressed  her  father, — 
"Know  ye  that  the  house  is    burning? 
the  greai   house  hard  by?    For  Heaven's 
sake,  father,  hasten  to  give  aid ! — and  good 
all  of  you,  who  have  a  mind  to  suc- 
cor the  best  and  truest  hearts  living,  tarry 
not  a  moment.     Ye  may  bear   ladders   or 
carry  water,  and  not  one  too  many.     Soon 
all  wi'  lies  !" 

iy  who  brought  thee  this  gossip, 

Lily?"  returned  the  Rev.  Shimei,  his  coun- 

not  relaxing  a  muscle  of  its  wonted 

by  ;  "  I  wager  me  it's  an  idle  invention 

Loon,  Walter  Craven  ;  and  on  a  piece, 

.  frith  all  the  other  lies  and  flatteries 

b  he  fills  thine  ears,  girll     Thou 

!%.  wench  to  hold  such  a  knave  in 

dalliai 

.  shame  upon  you !  though  ye  be  my 

I  the  highly    irritated  damsel ; 

"that  ve  stand  there,  taking  away  the  good 

-»f  one  that's  as   honest   and  true  as 

any  man  here,  and  may  be  more  so,  while 

ye   know   that  these   helpless   ladies   that 

we  have  both  served, — ay,  served — I  care 

-iv  it,  my  father  !  though  some  who 

•  »w  are  eating  of  their  bread  betray 

them,''  and  she  glanced  at  Alice.      "I  say 

Ladies  were  our  benefactresses :  and, 

most  likely,  will  lose  life  or  substance 

•it  of  assistance  that  we  could  render : 

and  Ju-ie  ye  keep  all  the  neighbors  close 


shut  up  from  giving  help,  and  make  believe 
not  to  credit  the  fact  yourself!" 

"G.ently,  gently,  my  bonnie  maiden," re- 
turned •  the  meek-spirited  Shimei:  "seest 
thou  not  that  the  .pious  Laurence  hath  left 
our' flock?  and  is  probably  lending  a  hand 
at.  the  fire;  if  there  be  one  anywhere  else 
than  in  thy  own  bright  eyes.  I  perceive 
too  that  our  good  mother  in  Israel,  Ninon, 
hath  departed — yea,  and  others  also." 

"As  for  Laurence  Eilsie,T  can  tell  you, 
father!  he  was  more  likely  to  light  the  fire 
than  to  quench  it;  for  but  an  hour  since,  I 
saw  him  in  company  with  that  ill-looking 
Popish  priest  that  brought  the  handsome 
and  noble  young  lady  to  our  house  ;  and 
that  gave  me  such  ill  words,  because  I  chose 
to  serve  the  young  lady's  wishes,  as  was  my 
duty  towards  one* of  her  quality." 

The  truth  was,  that  the  Dominican,  in 
escorting  Marguerite  d'  Amville  towards 
London,  had  stolen  an  interview  with  his 
accomplice  and  comrade,  Shimei  Hainan 
(then  recently  arrived  in  Yorkshire  from  a 
sojourn  among  the  fanatics  of  the  North), 
in  order  to  concert  with  him  measures,  the 
sequel  of  which  the  course  of  our  narrative 
has  already  developed.  Female  sympathy 
had,  during  their  conference,  attracted  Lil- 
ias  towards  his  fair  charge,  who,  she  had 
the  penetration  to  discover,  was  under  con- 
siderable restraint,  as  wTell  as  depression. 
In  order  to  beguile  her  from  this  sadness, 
so  ill  beseeming  in  the  eyes  of  the  minis- 
ter's daughter,  a  lady  so  beautiful  and  evi- 
dently so  rich,  Lilias  bestowed  upon  the 
young  lady  all  the  small  confidence  it  was 
in  her  power  to.  make.  She  related  the 
history  of  her  own  life  and  her  lather's; 
together  with  divers  hints  concerning  the 
present  state  of  affairs  between  herself  and 
Walter:  and  last,  not  least,  disclosed  to 
her  the  important,  secret,  which  she  had 
had  her  own.  means  of  acquiring,  of  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  Lady  Clare  and  her 
granddaughter.  At  the  names  of  the  latter 
the  hitherto  somewhat  wavering  attention 
of  Margaret  was  roused;  for  she  had  long 
been  bound  to  those  ladies  by  the  ties  of 
tender  friendship;  and  her  desire  would 
have  been  at  once  to  seek  them  openly ; 
but  something  from  within  told  her  that 
this  course  would  not  be  conceded  by  the 
stern  confessor  who  held  dominion  over  her 
movements.  This  idea  was  confirmed  by 
the  minister's  daughter,  who  laughed  wild- 
ly at  such  a  scheme ;  but  undertook,  if  the 
affair  were  left  to  her  management,  to  bring 
about  a  meeting,  before  her  father  and  the 
Dominican  should  terminate  their  confer- 
ence. 

We  have  said  that  the  independent  little 
maiden  had  her  own  means  of  both  ascer- 
taining and  communicating  facts  which  her 
father  concealed  from  her:  and  in  this  case 
she  succeeded  so  well,  that,  ore  an  hour  had 
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elapsed,  the  parties  had  met,  and  inter- 
changed the  greetings  of  old  established  in- 
timacy. 

In  accordance  with  the  prohibition  made 
by  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion,  against 
the  reception  of  any  guest,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  observation,  the  spot  which  had  been 
selected  for  the  rendezvous  was  without  the 
precincts  of  the  grounds ;  though  sheltered 
from  observation  by  the  woods  which  skirt- 
ed the  domain.  One  incident  alone  dis- 
turbed the  privacy  of  the  meeting:  this 
was  the  addition  of  Montrose  to  the  party. 

He  had  persevered  in  his  resolution  of 
hovering  in  the  neighborhood  of  Margaret 
until  he  should  see  her  placed  under 
stronger  protection;  and  accordingly  had 
traced  her  to  the  abode  of  Haman.  Ardent- 
ly desiring  to  address  a  few  words  to  her, 
yet  sensible  that  the  surveillance  of  the 
priest  was  so  rigid  as  to  render  all  hope  of 
meeting  her  alone  vain,  the  earl  had  seri- 
ously deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  open- 
ly challenging  the  Dominican  to  resign  to 
him  the  protection  of  Marguerite  d'Am- 
ville.  But,  besides  that  this  scheme  par- 
took too  much  of  the  nature  of  knight  er- 
rantry, the  earl  felt  that  he  could  assign  no 
good  reason,  save  his  own  undoubted  im- 

Sressions,  for  withdrawing  the  young  la- 
y  from  the  hands  to  which  her  guardian 
and  nearest  relative  had  consigned  her. — 
He  was  therefore  much  relieved  when,  on 
the  evening  in  question,  he  found  himself 
accosted  by  the  same  sibyl  who  had  on  a 
previous  occasion  shown  herself  so  cogni- 
zant of  Margaret' 8  movements  ;  and  who  di- 
rected him  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
spot  indicated  for  the  meeting.  It  was  this 
occurrence  (which  brought  him  in  contact 
accidentally  with  the  ladies  of  the  mansion) 
to  which  Kate  referred,  when  in  the  conver- 
sation with  our  hero  which  awakened  his 
jealous  suspicions,  she  spoke  of  having  re- 
cently met  the  earl ;  the  above  interview 
having  taken  place  during  Lyndesay's  con- 
finement to  his  chamber. 

The  precautions  of  Lilias,  however,  had 
proved  ineffectual  in  securing  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  Margaret  from  the  jealous 
eye  of  the  Dominican;  who,  though  far 
from  suspecting  the  whole  truth,  connected 
her  proceedings  in  some  way  with  those  of 
the  Earl  of  Montrose,  whose  influence  over 
her  heart  he  proposed  to  annihilate,  and 
from  whose  society  he  consequently  decided 
utterly  to  separate  her.  Since  he  had  not 
as  yet,  however,  established  on  his  own 
part  the  unbounded  tyranny  of  conscience 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  substitute  for 
the  brighter  and  more  genial  influence,  he 
dared  not  to  pour  upon  the  young  lady  her- 
self the  full  tide  of  passion  which  the  step 
tdie  had  taken  had  aroused  within  him : 
and  on  poor  Lilias,  without  whose  assist- 
ance he  was  aware  nothing  could  have  been 


undertaken,  it  accordingly  fell.  Perhaps 
none  could  have  better  weathered  the  storm 
than  the  imperturbable  little  maiden  in 
question  :  and  the  derision  with  which  she 
met  the  threats  of  Jacopo  amazed  and  al- 
most terrified  her  father ;  who  was  held  by 
the  priest  in  that  fear  which  a  wicked 
strong  mind  ever  exerts  over  a  wicked  weak 
one. 

Having  explained  this  incident  sufficient- 
ly for  the  present  course  of  our  narrathe, 
we  must  return  to  the  dialogue  between  the 
father  and  daughter. 

"Hush! — hush!  simpleton!"  exclaimed 
the  minister,  in  answer  to  his  daughter's 
last  remark:  "what  knowestthou  of  popish 
priests  or  of  high-born  ladies  ?  Alack  !  the 
very  land  stinketh  with  the  savor  of  their 
abominations !" 

"  More  of  both  I  know,  may  be,  than  ye 
think!"  returned  the  daughter  ;  "  Imt  now 
to  the  point,  my  father.  Will  ye,  or  will 
ye  not,  lend  aid  to  our  lady  and  my  dear 
young  mistress  ?  for  if  not,  whatever  may 
befall,  I  go  alone." 

And  as  she  said  this,  the  maiden  stamped 
her  little  foot  with  the  air  of  01. 
to  effect  the  assurance  that  opposition  was 
of  no  avail. 

"Stay!"  exclaimed  Alice.  "I — I  think 
I  had  better  accompany  you  ;  but,  heavens  ! 
we  are  undone !" 

"While  she  was  speaking,  a  helmeted  head 
appeared   at  the  broad  fissure   in  the  rock 
by  which  Lilias  had  entered;  and,  indeed, 
by  which  all  passed  who  were  not  aw 
the  secret  cavern  leading  to  the  other  side 
of  the  hill.     Another  and  another  followed ! 
till  a  company  of  about  a  score  of  I 
men  had  taken  their  station — all  of  th 
the  buff  coat  and  steel  cuirass  which  1 
the  distinctive  uniform  of  the  royal  troops  ; 
and  wearing  head-pieces  with  cheeks,  which 
in  a  great  measure  concealed  the  features, 
and    prevented    the    identifying    of    the 
wearer. 

This  formidable  band,  whom  the  fears  of 
some,  and  the  stricken  consciences  of  others, 
magnified  into  an  army,  remained  for 
time  motionless ;  apparently  watching  the 
effect  of  their  own  entrance  upon  the  trem- 
bling groups  around  them. 

At  length  their  leader,  turning  to  some 
one  in  the  background,  observed — 

"  Here  is  no  sign  of  sedition:  these  men 
are  unarmed — they  can  hardly  be  met  for 
mischief."  The  person  addressed  made  no 
reply ;  and  the  speaker,  turning  towards 
the  minister,  seemed  to  startle  him  by  his 
next  tones. 

"  Your  name,  sir  ? — purpose  and  object 
in  assembling  here  a  concourse  of  persons 
in  darkness  and  concealment?  I  demand 
these  several  particulars,  in  the  King's 
name !" 

Lilias,  who  was  the  only  individual  in 
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the  apartment  who  had  remained  perfectly 
undismayed,  and  who  had  coolly  beheld  the 
array,  and  listened  to  the  voice,  now  came 
forward ;  and,  addressing  the  leader  of  the 
troop  with  an  assumed  air  of  simplicity, 
which,  however,  sat  quite  naturally  upon 
her,  she  said, — 

"  Surely,  master,  such  a  great  and  good 
gentleman  as  your  honor  seems  to  be, 
would  not  think  of  disturbing  a  few  Christ- 
ians, met  together  to  relate  their  experi- 
ence, and  to  watch  and  pray  ! — whilst  yon- 
der there  the  big  house  is  turned  into  a 
flaming  fiery  furnace,  lighted  by  Satan  him- 
self, for  aught  I  know ;  and  to  be  sure  your 
honor  and  these  brave  gentlemen  might 
find  fitter  employment  in  saving  the  poor 
ladies  that  live  there  from  the  power  of  the 
Evil  One!" 

Then  suddenly  approaching  to  the  side 
of  the  officer,  who  had  exclaimed  at  her  in- 
formation, she  added,  in  an  under  tone, — 
"  My  father  does  not  recognize  you,  my  lord, 
but  woman's  wit  is  not  so  easily  beguiled 
— hasten  to  your  house,  and  save  your 
daughter — if  yet  there  be  time  !" 

At  this  moment,  the  officer's  sleeve  was 

Eulled  from  behind  ;  and  the  sharp  eyes  of 
ilias  detected  the  person  of  Pierre,  who 
seemed  in  his  silent  language  to  communi- 
cate something  to  his  master;  for  the  latter 
ejaculated,  "  Thank  Heaven  !"  Turning 
to  Lilias,  he  muttered — 

"  She  is  safe, — she  left  the  house  some 
hours  since — call  her  baggage  of  a  waiting- 
woman,  and  bid  her  follow  me  I" 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  continued, 
addressing  Shimei, — "This  damsel,  thy 
daughter,  hath  interceded  for  thee  and 
these  misguided  people, — you  will  therefore 
remain  here,  under  a  guard,  until  my  re- 
turn, and  should  I  find  no  proof  of  your 
being  implicated  in  this  night's  proceedings, 
you  will  then  be  released." 

Without  waiting  for  reply,  the  officer 
turned  away;  and  hastily  appointing  a 
part  of  his  company  to  guard  the  egress 
from  the  rocky  chamber,  he  departed  with 
the  rest  of  the  troop,  followed  by  Alice, 
who,  crest-fallen  and  silent,  had  placed 
herself  by  the  side  of  Pierre.  The  minis- 
ter's daughter  hastened  to  avail  herself  of 
the  same  opportunity  of  quitting  the  strick- 
en and  amazed  congregation. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


For  we  must  fall,  both  we  and  ours, 

This  mansion  and  these  pleasant  bowers — 

Walks,  posts,  and  arbors,  homestead,  hall — 

Our  fate  is  theirs — will  reach  them  all  ; 

The  young  horse  must  forsake  his  manger, 

And  learn  to  glory  in  a  stranger : 

The  hawk  forget  his  perch  :  the  hound 

Be  parted  from  his  ancient  ground  ; 

The  blast  will  sweep  us  all  away — 

One  desolation — one  decay  ! — Wokdswokth. 

In  order  to  afford  some  elucidation  of 
the  events  of  the  last  two  chapters,  we 
must  make  our  reader  aware  of  various 
particulars,  without  which  the  series  of 
circumstances  therein  related  might  of- 
fend his  notions  of  the  probable  and  na- 
tural. The  setting  on  fire  of  a  house,  and 
the  forcible  abduction  of  a  young  lady,  are 
events  which  can  hardly  startle  even  the 
most  incredulous ;  as  everybody  who  knows 
the  world  (and  in  these  days,  thanks  to 
steam,  everybody  does  know  the  world!) 
is  well  accustomed  to  the  incendiary  taste 
of  our  countrymen;  slightly  varying  in 
direction,  perhaps,  with  the  age.  But  the 
circumstance  which  is  less  common,  is  the 
very  opportune  appearance  of  the  lady's 
father  with  an  armed  band,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  wanted  ;  and  when 
all  chance  of  escape  for  his  daughter  had 
otherwise  been  impossible. 

We  must  first  tell  the  reader,  then  (for 
we  like  to  trace  events  to  their  source), 
that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Rev. 
Shimei  Raman's  ministry  in  that  part  of 
the  county  of  York  where  he  had  fixed  his 
temporary  abode,  the  suspicions  of  one  of 
the  most  constant  and  most  accredited  of 
his  congregation  had  been  aroused.  This 
was  the  old  woman  Ninon,  in  whose  powers 
of  divination  and  second  sight  he  partly 
believed,  and  whose  pretensions  he  partly 
maintained,  in  order  to  confirm  the  belief 
of  others — so  useful  to  his  own  designs. 

She  had  followed  him  from  North  Britain, 
whence  she  was  on  her  journey  when  our 
hero  met  her  on  the  borders, — to  gather, 
as  she  said,  the  grains  of  the  pure  word 
which  ever  dropped  in  the  path  trodden  by 
the  "  powerful  minister ;"  and  had  con- 
jectured, from  the  first,  that  the  "  sojourn" 
(to  use  his  own  term)  of  Shimei  Hainan  in 
that  part  of  the  country  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  man- 
sion, and  its  inmates.  She  had  carefully 
concealed  her  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  spot ;  and,  finding  that,  as  the 
minister's  congregation  increased,  his  style 
became  more  inflammatory,  and  that  his 
language  clearly  indicated  some  approach- 
ing outrage,  she  secretly  communicated 
her  suspicions  to  an  individual  whose  rela- 
tions with  her  were  little  suspected  by  any 
party;  and  whose  post  might  rende/them 
in  some  degree  available,  for  t! 
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whom  Ninon  believed  to  be  the  par- 
ties threatened.  This  was  the  page,  Pierre, 
who  on  the  night  of  her  visit  to  Albert's 
chamber  made  her  acquainted  with  the 
good  understanding  which  subsisted  be-( 
tween  Alice  and  Laurence  Eilsie.  In  con- 
sequence, it  was  arranged  between  the 
dwarf  and  his  strange  ally,  that  Pierre 
should,  without  alarming  the  household, 
proceed  at  once  to  York;  and  lay  before  his 
patron  the  state  of  affairs,  leaving  it  to  his 
own  judgment  to  decide  whether  they  af: 
forded  ground  for  further  precaution.  He 
had  just  returned  to  the  mansion  from 
thence,  when  noticed  by  Kate,  and  repulsed 
by  her  for  attempting  to  induce  her  re- 
entrance  into  the  house;  an  attempt  which, 
had  he  known  the  nature  of  the  threatened 
danger,  was  of  course  the  very  last  he 
would  have  essayed.  But  only  vague  and 
mysterious  indications  of  violence  in  the 
leaders  of  the  party  had  been  observed  by 
Ninon;  and  she  had  fixed  OB  that  identical 
evening  as  the  probable  commencement  of 
their  measures,  in  the  first  instance  only 
from  its  being  the  time  fixed  For  the  depar- 
ture of  Albert  Lyndesay — whose .  courage 
and  strength,  though  dverpowered  when  op- 

Eosed  by  treachery,  and  weakened  by  ex- 
aUBtion,  had.  she  found,  yet  left  an  im- 
pression on  Laurence,  which  by  no  means 
induced  a  wish  for  a  second  hostile  meet' 
ing.  As  tho  scheme,  whatever  it  was,  re- 
mained a  secret,  confined  to  the  keeping  of 
the  gifted  minister  himself  and  bll 
ciate  Laurence,  NinOn  had  no  means  of'as- 
certaiuing  in  a  direct  way  aught  which 
could  enable  her  to  avert  it.  She  thi 
betook  herself  to  her  prophetic  ehara<  ter — 
and  hit  upon  the  expedient  Of  sounding 
their  views  by  predicting  the  very  circum- 

stances  she  hoped  W  contraxene. 

41  There  shall  be  an  outpouring  of  wrath  !" 
she  exclaimed,  suddenly,  in  the  cor 
tion:   "yea,  a  fearful  outpouring! — 
every  heart  shall  quake,  and  ever; 
grow  dim  !— and  before  the  fourth  sun  shall 
set   from   hence  the  vial  shall  be  poured 
forth  upon  the  ungodly." 

Since  the  most  gifted  and  educated  of  the 
period  w<  re  hardly  free  from  superstitious 

belief,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
i federates,  whose  ignorance  gave  to 
such  impressions  unlimited  power,  were 
Struck  dumb  by  the  evidence  which  the 
Sibyl's  words  afforded,  thai  a  supernatural 
agency  had  directed  the  accomplishment  of 

lot  to  this  very  night.      'Mill,  though 

Ninon  noted  this,  she  discovered,  from  hints 

which  from  that  time  were  more  freely 
dropt  in  her  presence,  that  they  awaited  the 
arrival  of  a  third  party.     When,  therefore, 

On  the  fourth  night  from  this,  she  saw  the 
Rev.  Sbimei  enter  the  cave,  accompanied  by 
the  Dominican,  no  longer,  however,  habit- 
and  shortly  afterwards  beheld 


the  entrance,  on  the  opposite  side,  of  Alice, 
under  the  guidance  of  Laurence,  thut 
ipg  Kate  deprived  of  her  u 
and  attendant — Ninon  waited  but  until  the 
darkness    should'  render   her    exit 
served,  to  quit  the  chamber,  ami  seek  Pierre, 
who,  anxious  and  doubtful, -had    been    in 
quest   of  herself.     From  him  b! 
that  his  patron,  on   receiving   his    intelli- 
gence, had' ordered  a  small  company  of  the 
royal  horse  to  take  their  station  at  the 
est  habitable  village,  about  two  mill 
tant,  on  pretence  of  intercept!  i 
jgers  who  were  known  to  be  passing  h> 
tiic  disaffected  subjects  in  the   south,  and 
the  Scottish  army  in  Xorthumbt  r! and.     To 
this  station  she  immediate!  ted  the 

tnd  herself  (to  avoid  all 
of  collusion  with  the   royal    party,  which 
might  have   interfered  with  her 
for  the  future),  retired  to  the  d 
usually  occupied,  a  ca> 
of  the  side  of  a  precipitoi 
summit,    l.y    some   former  of   the 

quarry,  and  which,  from  its  e\-vation,cojsj* 
manded  a  view  of  the  country  for  miles 
around.  The  low  enti 
gled  bushes  and  fern  ;  and  overhung  by 
the  wild  and  knotted  ! 
which  took  root  on  every  narrow  shelf  of 
the  precipice. 

Not  ev.n  the  leaders  of  l 
congregation  knew  of  her 
tion  she  had  taken  parti}  In  the 

ry  of  her  character,  and   partly  that 
she  might  ever  have  in  readin 

.    for  herself  or  othi 

— and  vanished— at  pleasure:  : 

attached  to  her  kangU 

such  that  none  ventu.  >r  In- 

quire too  nearly  in  aught   thai 
her.     Prom    all    intru 
homestead    she    < 

rock   on    which    her   habitation  hunj 
formed  I  •    <d"  its    1  ,nt ;  a 

-  baying  fallen  on  him  while 
quarry,  and  I 

weight  at  the  have  of  the  rock.  Prom  that 
time  the  pis 

other  quarries,  less  danger  i 

The  "  Dead  man's  k  the  square 

bleached  ma8S  Of  rock  IfhlCJ  I  his  re- 

mains soon  began  to  be  termed,—* 

.   that  vast  cemetery  :  none 
came  to  intrude  upon  its  solitude;    I 
population  of'that  district.  I 

and  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over 

expanse  Of  country,  were  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  belief  in  the  supernatural,  of 
which  they  are  not,  even  now,  divested. 
Here  then  did  Ninon  iix  b  |    U   an 

eagle  in  her  eyrie,  secure  and  unmol 

.  save  Pierre's,  bavii 
the  interior  of  her  domioil 

On  the  evening  in  question,  however,  she 
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seemed. to  imagine  the  possibility  of  other 
visitors ;  for  she  piled  the  fagots  on  her 
rude  stone  hearth ;  and  having  in  a  vessel 
of  earthenware  drawn  some  water  from  a 
neighboring  spring,  she  placed  it  near  the 
embers,  to  imbibe  warmth ;  then  taking  a 
truss  of  dried  fern,  she  hastily  swept  the 
dust  from  off  the  few  movables  her  dwell- 
ing afforded ;  and  sprinkling  a  little  of  the 
white  sand,  with  which  the  place  abound- 
ed, over  the  floor,  she  looked  about  her  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  a 
vast  scene  of  preparation ;  and  is  imagining 
the  impression  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
result  of  her  labors  upon  those  who  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive. 

Apparently  quite  satisfied  with  the  aspect 
of  her  domicile,  she  turned  towards  a  fis- 
sure in  the  rock  which  by  day  served  as  the 
window  of  the  dwelling,  and  which  gave 
her  a  view  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 
Long  she  stood,  unable  to  distinguish  aught 
save  the  waving  of  the  trees  in  the  valley 
beneath  her,  not  yet  quite  hidden  in  the 
darkness  ;  and  insensible  to  any  sound  but 
the  distant  bells  of  the  herding  cattle ; 
when  suddenly,  in  the  direction  of  the  man- 
sion, there  arose,  as  at  a  burst,  a  volume  of 
flame — so  bright — so  strong — and  clear — 
that  without  the  aid  of  gunpowder  such  a 
flash  could  hardly  have  been  kindled. 

The  ejaculation  "Mon  Dieu !"  which 
burst  freely  from  the  lips  of  the  sibyl,  was 
followed  by  the  somewhat  anomalous, 
though  suppressed  murmur:  "Mais!  ces 
diables !  que  faire?"  She  stood  irresolute; 
and  more  than  once  advanced  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  cave,  as  if  determined  to  venture 
forth  and  offer  aid  in  person.  Yet  she  re- 
turned again,  apparently  convinced  that  her 
chances  of  usefulness  were  greater  in  re- 
maining stationary.  Unable,  however,  to 
moderate  her  excitement,  she  prostrated 
herself  in  front  of  the  small  altar,  which, 
even  in  this  rude  place,  her  devotion  had 
formed  of  a  projection  of  the  rock  ;  adorned 
by  divers  relics,  and  surmounted  by  a  small 
ebony  crucifix,  all  ranged  against  the  rude 
stone.  For  some  time  the  old  woman  gave' 
way  to  a  series  of  passionate  ejaculations 
and  invocations;  but  at  length,  exhausted 
by  her  own  emotions,  she  sank  into  a  state 
of  quiescence  resembling  a  trance,  from 
which  the  sound  of  footsteps  ascending  the 
side  of  the  rock  alone  aroused  her.  A  low 
call  was  heard  without,  to  which  Ninon  re- 
sponded, and  Pierre  entered,  bearing  the 
insensible  form  of  his  young  mistress,  which 
he  carefully  deposited  on  a  couch  of  fern  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  fire. 
#  "We  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion the  scene  that  followed ;  the  astonish- 
ment and  terror  of  the  Lady  Clare  at  find- 
ing herself,  when  guided  to  the  spot  by 
Pierre,  alone  in  the  mysterious  dwelling  of 
the  weird  woman,  at  that  dark  hour,  and 


in  that  lonely  place  ;  her  gratitude  and  re- 
turning confidence  as  she  saw  her  grand- 
daughter restored  to  life  by  the  sibyl's  skill, 
and  Kate's  tell-tale  eagerness  to  learn  her 
lover's  safety.  And  we  hasten  to  recapitu- 
late that  the  dwarf— when,  as  above  related, 
he  had  been  despatched  by  Ninon  to  the 
neighboring  village — had  found  the  small 
force  promised  by  his  patron  already  ar- 
rived: and  begging  an  audience  of  their 
officer,  he  was  informed  that  the  latter  was 
engaged  in  conference  with  the  master  of 
the  little  inn.  It  was  whispered  that  the 
arrival  in  the  hamlet  of  a  suspected  adhe- 
rent of  the  puritanical  party,  bearing  de- 
spatches to  the  Scottish  army  from  their 
partisans  in  the  south,  was  the  subject  of 
this  examination;. but  none  knew,  or  were 
likely  to  penetrate,  their  leader's  views  or 
motives. 

This  individual,  no  other  than  our  old  ac- 
quaintance the  Dominican,  had  wandered 
abroad,  leaving  his  horse  at  the  little  hos- 
telry. The  latter  animal,  however,  was 
unable  to  contribute  in  any  way  towards 
the  elucidation  of  his  master's  movements  ; 
and  as  neither  wallet,  saddle-bag,  nor  even 
saddle  was  to  be  found,  whereby  to  obtain 
the  smallest  clue  to  his  identity,  nothing 
remained  for  the  commanding  officer — 
whom  Pierre  at  once  recognized  as  his 
patron,  despite  the  helmet  which  entirely 
concealed  his  features — but  to  proceed  in 
the  direction  indicated  to  him  by  the  page, 
who  communicated  such  information  as 
materially  hastened  his  movements. 

Still  keeping  in  view  the  detention  of  the 
suspected  envoy,  the  leader  of  the  party 
made  directly  for  the  spot,  where,  as  Pierre 
had  informed  him,  that  individual  had  ap- 
peared not  many  hours  ago  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  Shimei  Haman. 

How  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  there  securing  the  object  of  Iub 
search,  we  have  already  heard;  and  also 
the  unexpected  tidings  which  awaited  him, 
and  turned  his  thoughts  into  a  different 
channel. 

We  need  only  to  add  to  this  chapter  of 
explanation,  that,  since  nothing  further 
than  the  presumption  of  their  guilt,  as 
abettors  of  that  night's  violence,  occurred 
to  criminate  the  covenanting  congregation 
and  their  minister,  they  were,  after  a  few 
hours'  detention,  (during  which  Master 
Shimei  very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the 
conjoined  forces  of  fear  and  hunger ;  and  so 
betrayed  the  carnal  motions  that  he  was 
unable  to  spiritualize  more  in  that  part  of 
the  country,)  suffered  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  Royal  armv  is  gone  forth, 

To  quell  the  rising  of  the  North.— Wordsworth. 

It  was  on  the  evening  succeeding  to  that 
signalized  by  the  events  above  related  ;  and 
the  sun  had  been  for  some  hours  below  the 
horizon :  the  subsequent  darkness  had  been 
in  turn  replaced  by  the  cold  light  of  a  clear 
moon : — nature  had  sunk  into  repose  ;  and 
no  trace  of  human  life  or  motion  was  visi- 
ble. No  stray  glimmer  of  fire  or  candle 
beamed  from  the  casement,  or  through  the 
chinks  of  the  closed  shutters,  in  the  hamlets 
through  which  the  traveller  passed,  in 
seeming  haste,  on  his  way  to  the  metropo- 
litan city  of  the  north. 

As  now  and  then  a  village  clock  told  the 
hour,  the  cavalier  spurred  his  horse  to 
greater  speed :  but  it  was  near  upon  mid- 
night, when  at  length  he  arrived  before  the 
northern  gate  of  the  city,  now  familiarly 
known  as  the  Boothara  Bar. 

The  gate  of  the  barbican  was  closed,  and 
the  portcullis  down  :  for  the  agitated  state 
of  the  northern  counties  induced  the  king, 
while  residing  in  York,  to  secure  himself 
against  treachery  or  surprise,  by  keeping 
up  the  military  defences  of  the  town,  as 
under  a  siege.  For  this  purpose  the  castle 
was  fortified,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Henry  Clifford,  the  last  Earl  of 
Cumberland;  who  was,  besides,  lieutenant 
of  the  northern  parts  ;  and  whose  motto, 
"  Desormais,"  may  still  be  seen  on  that  part 
of  the  castle  called  Clifford's  Tower,  be- 
neath the  royal  escutcheon. 

Lyndesay — for  it  was  he — had  not  cal- 
culated upon  such  an  obstacle  to  the  night's 
repose  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  at 
this,  his  ultimate  destination.  He  paused 
and  contemplated  the  frowning  portal  be- 
fore him — a  heavy  and  very  ancient  Gothic 
gateway ;  of  Norman  arches,  flanked  by 
round  towers ;  and  at  that  period  fronted 
by  a  barbican,  which  has  been  but  recently 
removed.  The  shields  of  chiselled  stone 
which  adorned  the  exterior,  left,  as  to  their 
devices,  as  much  to  the  imagination  at  that 
time  by  the  faint  light  of  the  moon,  as  they 
do  at  the  present,  when  broad  daylight 
seems  only  to  render  the  task  of  assigning 
form  or  figure  yet  more  impracticable. 

Lyndesay — however — unused  to  the  sight 
of  a  fortified  town— examined  all  these  do- 
tails  with  great  curiosity;  and  when  at 
length  he  recollected  that  those  very  walls 
and  massive  towers  deprived  him"  of  the 
prospect  of  the  night's  lodging  so  ardently 
desired ;  he  lost  half  the  mortification  and 
weariness,  from  the  feeling  of  proud  satis- 
faction which  the  survey  had  afforded  him, 
and  the  reflection  that  he  was  about  to 
enter  upon  regular  service.  Thus  does 
youth  ever  long  to  realize  its  visions,  and 


to  begin  in  earnest  the  game  of  life  !  The 
boy  with  his  real  watch  ! — the  youth  with 
his  real  sword ! — the  young  man  with  his 
real  commission  !  The  novelty  once  passed, 
and  the  promised  delight  becomes  a  dull 
routine  of  irksome  duty. 

However,  since  the  heroic  part  of  Albert's 
nature  did  not  quite  overcome  the  physical, 
he  bethought  himself  that  since  he  had 
come  so  far,  it  were  but  foolish  to  turn  back 
without  an  attempt  at  ingress.  His  eager- 
ness in  the  cause  was,  moreover,  a  little 
sharpened  by  the  reflection,  that  the  sub- 
urbs, in  their  present  state  of  desertion, 
and  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  night,  offered 
but  the  prospect  of  a  cold  lodging:  whilst 
he  held  about  him  a  note  of  address — forced 
into  his  hands  by  Ninon,  when  she  had 
encountered  him  on  the  borders,  and  for 
which  he  now  felt  heartily  thankful — to  a 
certain  housewife,  residing  in  that  part  of 
the  old  city  called  the  King's  Staith,  mi  the 
banks  of  the  river;  wherein  she  was  re- 
quested to  provide  him  with  all  necessary 
accommodation  during  the  period  "t*  his 
stay  in  York ;  on  the  faith  of  a  token  of 
agreement  subsisting  between  her  and  her 
correspondent.  Albert,  therefore,  knocked 
strenuously  at  the  postern,  and,  for  some 
time,  without  answer  or  notice.  At  length, 
a  rough  voice  within  demanded  what  was 
his  business — and  whence  he  came. 

M  The  latter   point,  as  I  conceive,  is  of 
nsequence  on  the  present 
but  far  enough  to  need  repose.     My  busi- 
ness is  with  the  king." 

•'Aye,  aye,  my  master!"  replied  the 
drowsy  voice  within,  in  a  tone  which  plainly 
indicated  that  lie  had  as  yet  hardly  shaken 
off  the  festers  of  Morpheas;  "so  say  all  the 
young  scapegraces  returning  from  a  mid- 
night revel,  when  they  want  to  lay  thorn 
down  snugly  in  their  leather  beds,  ii. 
Of  taking  a  sobering  cold  cup  of  air  in  the 
suburbs.  No,  no!  we  sentinels  know  our 
office — and  it  is  not  for  us,  who  are  his 
's  servants,  to  slumber  at  our  posts." 

44  Better  than  slumbering  at  a  distance 
BPOSJ    them;    which,  if  I  mistake  nut,  his 

\  's  servants  were  in  the  ae 
— muttered    Lyndesay;    then,    deter; 
not  to  give  up  the  point  without  another 
effort,  he  said  loudly — 

•  II  irk  ye,  good  master  warder  ! — and  if 
it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  hear  me  pro- 
test that  no  feather  bed  awaits  me  to  my 
knowledge  in  your  good  city  ;  that  I  am  no 
roystering  wanderer  from  its  walls,  having 
never  in  my  life  seen  them  until  to-night; 
and,  moreover,  if  this  fail  to  move  you, 
know  that  I  undertake  to  prove  my  right 
to  enter,  by  credentials  which,  if  you  reject, 
I  contentedly  submit  to  passing  the  night 
in  the  fields." 

Somewhat  worked  upon  by  the  tone  of 
the  speaker,  and  the  purport  of  his  last 
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words,  the  man  descended  to  the  wicket ; 
and  demanded  in  a  surly  tone  that  the  tra- 
veller would  produce  the  promised  passport. 
"  Otherwise,  my  young  master,"  said  he, 
"  you  stand  a  chance  of  cold  welcome,  and 
may  be  a  cudgel  into  the  bargain,  for  thus 
obstinately  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
king's  lieges." 

Lyndesay  produced  the  ring  which  the 
unknown  cavalier  had  committed  to  him  on 
the  preceding  evening,  and  offered  it  with- 
out remark  to  the  warder's  inspection. 
The  change  in  his  deportment  was  imme- 
diate. Proceeding  to  open  the  postern  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  he  merely  added, 
as  Albert  passed — 

"  No  offence,  I  hope,  young  gentleman — 
but  you  should  have  given  the  word  as  a 
king's  messenger.  How  was  I  to  know, 
when  every  scoundrel  in  the  country  calls 
his  errand,  now-a-days,  the  business  of  the 
state  ?" 

It  was  useless  to  undertake  to  explain  to 
the  warder  that  he  was  yet  far  from  correct 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  traveller's  condi- 
tion ;  but  as  the  latter  knew  that  at  least 
his  purposes  were  loyal,  he  did  not  feel  his 
honesty  compromised  in  availing  himself 
of  the  magic  power  of  his  ring  to  obtain 
admittance,  since  such  had  probably  been 
in  part  the  intention  of  the  donor.  So  he 
resumed  the  piecioui  trinket,  and  entering 
the  bar,  rode  deliberately  onwards  down 
the  Petergate. 

without  the   city,  so  within,  all  ap- 

E  :■••<!  buried  in  silence  and  sleep;  and  our 
ero  heard  no  sound  save  the  clattering  of 
his  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  pavement,  till  he 
lied  the  end  of  the  street;  and  coming 
upon  a  sort  of  opening  or  square,  suddenly 
the  majestic  towers  and  splendid  west  fa- 
eade  Of  the  beautiful  Minster  burst  upon 
his  sight! — standing  out  iu  the  moonlight 
with  that  melancholy  grandeur,  of  which 
tin'  dim  shadows  and  faint  cold  lights — all 
still  and  steadfast  as  the  grave — seem  to 
tell  a  tale  of  eternity  to  those  who  pass  be- 
neath. 

At  least  so  thought  Lyndesay:  for  struck, 
and  apparently  ri vetted  to  the  spot,  he  stood 
before  the  house  of  God  for  some  minutes, 
motionless;  his  eyes  wandering  over  the 
noble  arches  and  porticos,  the  massive  but- 
tresses rich  in  carved  masonry,  the  leafy 
,iry  of  the  lovely  western  window — till 
at  length  he  thought,  or  dreamed,  that  a 
sound,  as  of  an  organ,  met  his  ear. 

Looking  down,  he  perceived  that  a  small 
door,  made,  as  usual,  in  one  of  the  principal 
entrances,  was  open ;  and  fastening  his 
horse  to  a  railing  just  at  hand,  he  imme- 
diately entered,  and  found  himself  in  the 
broad  and  spacious  nave  of  the  cathedral. 

At  first  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  any- 
thing, save  the  colors  which  the  moonlight 
poured  upon  the   pavement  through  the 


storied  pane;  and  a  brilliant  glare  of  lamp- 
light— which  glowed  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  building,  in  the  choir — rendered  the 
surrounding  shadows  more  gloomy. 

Towards  this  he  advanced :  and  as  he  en- 
tered the  choir,  the  peal  of  the  swelling 
organ  died  away ;  and  the  last  hosannahs 
fell  upon  his  ear,  ere  all  sank  into  silence. 
The  midnight  course  of  psalms  was  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  congregation,  of  whom 
there  appeared  to  be  some  hundreds,  rose 
to  depart;  but  Albert,  to  whom  the  scene 
presented  something  of  the  unearthly  and 
ideal,  still  lingered.  He  had  never  before 
witnessed  such  a  service,  and  he  questioned 
a  man  who  stood  near,  in  the  habit  of  a 
verger,  as  to  its  meaning.  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  present  was  one  of  a  course 
of  chants  which  would  continue  through  the 
night ;  by  means  of  which  the  whole  Psalter 
would  be  sung  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  that  the  service  was  not  a  customary 
one  of  the  church,  but  reserved  for  remark- 
able seasons  ;  and  on  the  present  occasion 
performed  by  command  of  the  good  and 
pious  king,  who  wished  thus  to  usher  in 
the  morrow — "when,  as  you  doubtless 
know,"  the  verger  continued,  "  his  ma- 
jesty is  to  receive,  in  council,  the  proposals 
from  his  rebellious  Scottish  subjects — a  day 
of  no  little  importance,  both  to  our  lord  the 
king  himself — and  to  his  kingdoms,  young 
master,  I  can  assure  you  !" 

Lyndesay  thanked  the  verger  for  his  in- 
formation :  and  since  this  slight  communion 
with  his  fellow-man  had  brought  down  his 
thoughts  again  to  terrestrial  things,  he  was 
suddenly  struck  with  the  recollection  of  the 
parting  promise,  made  by  the  unknown  on 
the  preceding  evening;  with  regard  to  a 
letter  containing  tidings  of  Howard's  fate, 
which  he  should  find  in  our  Lady's  chapel. 

Thither,  accordingly,  he  bent  his  steps: 
and  as  he  entered,  from  the  north  aisle,  the 
spacious  and  brilliantly  lighted  area  behind 
the  high  altar,  a  light  drapery  moved  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chapel;  and  a  female 
figure,  apparently  alarmed  by  the  footsteps, 
vanished  down  the  south  aisle  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning.  She  turned  not  to  re- 
gard the  intruder,  and  a  light  gauze  veil 
was  drawn  over  her  face:  but,  as  she  rapidly 
passed,  the  light  of  the  gorgeous  chandelier 
fell  upon  it ;  and  revealed  the  features  too 
deeply  graven  upon  Lyndesay's  heart  to  be 
mistaken. 

He  called — but  the  vaulted  roof  alone  re- 
sponded— then  recollecting  the  indecorum 
of  such  a  proceeding,  he  hastily  crossed 
into  the  opposite  aisle  ;  but  when  he  entered 
there,  not  a  trace  of  human  presence,  not  a 
sound  of  human  footsteps  met  him.  All 
had  vanished — save  the  cold  sculptured 
forms  of  princes,  and  priests,  and  warriors; 
kneeling  with  uplifted  hands,  as  in  life  they 
had  knelt  there — or  recumbent  upon  the 
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marble  couch,  as  in  death  they  had  been 
laid  there — and  in  that  vast  fabric,  Albert 
felt  that  he  was  alone. 

He  returned  ;  and  sought  the  spot  indi- 
cated by  the  cavalier — the  same  from  which 
the  figure  he  had  pursued  had  risen  on  his 
entrance:  and  there,  in  the  cavity  of  a  de- 
cayed and  dilapidated  tomb,  since  removed,* 
he  discovered  two  letters  addressed  to  him- 
self. The  one  was  in  Mr.  Howard's  writing, 
and  contained  but  few  words. 

"  Thank  God,  dear  L y,  for  my 

preservation !  In  search  for  my  beloved 
pupil,  I  had  been  overwhelmed  by  some 
ruins,  and,  though  severely  crushed,  un- 
touched by  fire.  All  are  safe — and  to  your 
quondam  nurse,  after  Providence,  we  owe 
our  restoration.  This  will  rejoice  you — a 
grateful  heart  loves  to  repay  benefits — and 
through  this  woman's  services  you  have 
fully  done  so.  I  have  heard  also  of  your 
courage.  I  am  yet  weak.  Heaven  bless 
and  keep  you  !     Farewell." 

The  other  was  a  small  and  delicately 
folded  paper,  tied  with  blue  silk,  according 
to  the  prevailing  custom,  and  bearing  on 
the  seal  the  word  "  Fid61it6."  Impatiently 
did  our  hero  tear  open  the  envelope,  but  he 
found  within  no  writing.  Simply  a  tress  of 
longlightbrown  hair — which  fell  in  a  grace- 
ful ringlet  as  he  held  it  up  from  the  paper 
— met  his  view. 

But  it  was  enough.  He  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  then,  placing  it  within  his  vest, 
he  vowed  in  life  or  death  to  wear  no  other 
amulet. 

How  long  he  would  have  lingered  on  the 
spot  where  so  lately  she  had  been,  and  to 
what  wild  flights  his  excited  imagination 
Blight  have  led  him,  we  know  not:  but  the 
verger's  rounds,  and  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
band  of  choristers,  reminded  him  that  he 
was  in  York  Cathedral ;  and  that  the  night 
was  far  advanced,  while  yet  much  remained 
to  be  done. 

He  therefore  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  his  horse ;  and  having,  by  dint 
of  inquiry,  discovered  the  house  to  which 
Ninon  had  directed  him  as  a  lodging,  he 
there  deposited  his  saddle-bags  ;  and  once 
more  issued  forth. 

His  direction  was  towards  the  abode  at 
present  occupied  by  the  king ;  and,  in  order 
to  reach  the  pro  tempore  palace,  he  traversed 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  old  city;  in 
which,  late,  or  rather  early  as  was  the  hour, 
for  it  was  long  after  midnight,  the  inhabi- 
tants in  many  places  had  not  betaken  them- 
selves to  rest.  The  taverns  were  open ;  and 
here  and  there  a  group  of  three  or  four  stood 
together  under  the  shadow  of  a  projecting 
portico ;  while  they  eyed  the  passer-by  as 

*  The  spot  is  at  the  present  day  occupied  by  the 
monument  of  William.  Earl  of  Strafford,  son  to  the 
unfortunate  minister  of  Charles  I. 


one  who  could  not  possibly  be  there  with  an 
honest  motive. 

To  an  individual  of  one  of  these  groups 
Lyndesay  addressed  himself;  anxious  to 
account  for  the  unusual  state  of  excitement, 
both  in  appearance  and  demeanor,  of  all 
whom  he  had  encountered.  To  his  in- 
quiries, the  man  only  returned  for  an- 
swer,— 

"  Nay,  ma'aster,  we  be'ent  quite  so  York- 
shire nor  that,  neither.  Ask  thee  own  tar- 
tan what  thee  be'estcome  here  for,  and  then 
may  be  thee'll  know  what  we  be  a'  coun- 
selling on." 

"  In  good  sooth,  friend,"  returned  Al- 
bert, "  I  am  entirely  ignorant  as  to  any  con- 
nection my  tartan  can  boast  with  your  con- 
sultations. Pray  enlighten  me  a  little 
further  ;  as  I  can  answer  for  it  that  my 
plaid,  like  its  wearer,  has  no  very  definite 
errand  in  this  city  of  yours." 

"  More  fuil  he  that  brings  it  lacking  one  ! 
And  thee  would  make  us  believe  thee's  not 
one  of  the  Scotch  lads  that  came  in  I 
set  with  Montrose !" 

11  No  more  one  of  Montrose's  followers 
than  yourself,  my  friend, — and  so  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  night,  and  thanks  for  your 
information,  albeit  but  steathily  best" 

So  saying,  our  hero  proceeded, — satisfied 
from  what  he  had  heard,  that  the  bust 
confusion  of  the  night  owed  its  rise  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  ;  who 
were,  as  he  had  been  informed,  to  in- 
king in  council  on  the  morrow.  This  news, 
for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear, 
added  wings  to  the  speed  with  whirh  he 
hastened  towards  the  palace  ;  and  when  he 
had  reached  it,  and  found  all  closed,  as 
nii^ht  hav.'  been  anticipated  from  the  hour. 
he  eagerly  Inquired  of  trie  sentinels,  if  there 
were  no  means  of  obtaining  admission.  The 
answer  was  so  decisively  in  the  ne_ 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  desist  from 
his  object  for  that  night :  and  the  first  dawn 
of  morning  saw  him  again  under  the  por- 
tico. 

Of  his  success  we  can  only  say — that 
through  the  powerful  influence  of  his  ring, 
he  prevailed  with  some  of  the  attendants  to 
transmit  to  the  king's  hands  a  folded  paper, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  his  extreme 
anxiety,  both  then  and  on  the  preceding 
evening ;  also,  that  his  Majesty  graciously 
appointed  a  time,  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  solicitations  which  were  made  to 
him  through  the  officials,  and  perhaps  from 
other  reasons  known  only  to  himself,  for 
vouchsafing  to  our  hero  a  personal  inter- 
view. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  go 
back  a  little  in  our  story ;  and  account  to 
those  interested  in  Lyndesay's  movements 
for  his  somewhat  tardy  appearance  at  York ; 
for  the  place  where  we  last  parted  from 
him  was  situated  in  the  same  county  with 
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that  city;  and,  therefore,  hardly  twenty- 
four  hours'  journey  from  it. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  remind  the 
reader,  that,  though  our  hero's  terrified 
steed  had  broken  away  from  the  naming 
buildings  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  yet,  as  he 
came  utterly  unprovided  with  any  furniture 
but  a  halter,  his  master  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  accoutrements  for  the 
animal  before  he  could  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney ;  and  for  this  object  he  led  him  for  two 
or  three  miles  until  he  arrived  at  the  next 
village ;  the  same  from  which  the  military 
force  had  lately  issued,  and  the  present 
residence  of  Lilias  and  her  father;  for 
though  the  latter  gentleman  loved  to  preach 
in  the  desert,  he  loved  not  the  meat  of  lo- 
custs and  wild  honey ;  but  ever  relaxed  his 
over-taxed  powers  in  a  comfortable  chim- 
ney corner,  and  refreshed  his  lips  with  some 
of  Nicholas  Grabb's  best  brown  ale.  In- 
deed, the  little  village  tavern  had  become 
bo  regular  a  domicile  for  the  worthy  divine, 
that  his  daughter  either  thought  it  neces- 
sary, on  this  evening  of  his  compulsory  ab- 
sence, to  explain  the  circumstance  to  Dame 
Grabb,  or  she  had  some  other  equally  urg- 
ent motive  for  appearing  there ;  for  when 
Albert  Lyndesay  arrived  at  the  little  inn, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  where  he 
might  procure  the  articles  of  which  he  stood 
in  need,  he  found,  on  entering  the  house, 
the  young  lady  in  strict  conference  with 
another  individual, — not,  indeed,  the  inn- 
keeper's wife,  nor  was  it  Nicholas  himself 
— but  a  well-looking,  broad-shouldered,  and 
strongly-built  young  Yorkshireman,  whose 
awkward  embarrassment  gave  to  Albert's 
entrance  the  air  of  an  intrusion. 

"With  the  lady  the  case  was  different. 
She  immediately  recognized  in  Lyndesay's 
easy  carriage,  and  the  slight  inclination 
with  which,  on  entering,  he  acknowledged 
her  presence,  the  habitual  politeness  which 
distinguishes  the  higher  class  of  society, — 
that  high  bred  courtesy  Which  goes  so  di- 
rectly to  the  female  heart !  Whether  old 
or  young,  fair  or  ill  favored,  country  born 
or  city  bred,  women  in  all  stations,  and 
under  every  circumstance,  eagerly  accept 
its  homage  ! 

Already  prepossessed,  therefore,  in  our 
hero's  favor,  Lilias  listened  with  great  inte- 
rest to  his  inquiry,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  equipments  for  his 
steed ;  of  which,  as  he  informed  her,  acci- 
dent had  deprived  him. 

Now  it  happened,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  that  in  an  obscure  village  in  the 
north  of  the  county  of  York,  harness-makers 
and  saddlers,  far  from  flourishing,  had  never 
been  heard  of:  indeed  the  making  of  a 
saddle  in  those  days  was  by  no  means  the 
simple  operation  that  it  is  in  our  own ;  much 
labor  being  wasted  upon  its  adornment ; 
and  the  machine,  when  completed,  being 


more  than  twice  the  bulk  of  a  modern  one  ; 
encumbered  as  it  was  with  useless  orna- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  rows  of  bright  brass 
nails,  fringe,  and  frequently  rich  trappings 
of  cloth  or  velvet. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  in  the  large  towns 
that  so  considerable  an  article  could  be  fa- 
bricated; and  Lilias,  when  informed  of  our 
hero's  present  need,  looked  grave  for  a  few 
moments,  as  she  contemplated  the  imprac- 
ticability of  supplying  it.  All  of  a  sudden 
a  plan  seemed  to  strike  her,  and  clapping 
her  little  hands  together,  she  assured  him 
that  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to 
comply  with  his  wish — that  her  father  had 
in  his  possession  a  saddle  and  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  for  a  horse,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  a  friend,  for  the  purpose 
of  his  disposing  of  them :  and  she  begged 
to  know  what  sum  the  gentleman  was  dis- 
posed to  give. 

"  Anything  in  reason,  fair  maid,"  replied 
our  hero;  "but  the  question  might  have 
been  more  satisfactorily  answered  after 
seeing  them." 

"Hasten,  "Walter,  to  saddle  the  gentle- 
man's horse!"  quickly  resumed  the  damsel. 
And  whispering  a  few  words  in  further  di- 
rection to  her  companion,  who  immediately 
left  the  house,  she  continued — 

"  Unless  you  can  bribe  me  by  that  bright 
ring  upon  your  finger,  it  must  be  a  part  of 
our  bargain  that  you  do  not  even  see  your 
purchase  here — nay — nor  stop  to  survey  it 
until  to-morrow's  light — if,  as  I  imagine, 
you  are  going  to  journey  during  the  night. 
Exhibiting  our  possessions  is  not  always  safe, 
you  see  I    What  do  you  say  to  my  proposal  ?" 

Her  whimsical  remark  had  reminded 
Albert  that  it  was  indeed  the  height  of  folly 
to  wear  exposed  the  valuable  jewel  which 
he  had  but  now  received  from  the  Cavalier; 
and,  taking  a  hint  which  he  could  not  help 
suspecting  was  meant  as  such,  he  took  off 
the  ring,  which  he  carefully  concealed  in  his 
vest;  and  gaily  rejoined — 

"  No,  no,  pretty  mistress ! — the  sight  of 
thy  bargain  were  too  dearly  purchased.  I 
thank  thee,  however,  alike  for  thy  sagacious 
foresight  and  thy  ready  assistance ;  and  it 
were  unmannerly  not  to  trust  thee  in  return. 
Name  the  price  of  thy  goods,  and  I  consent 
to  thy  conditions." 

She  named  a  sum,  which  Albert  quickly 
told  out  to  her  :  and  without  seeking  to  pe- 
netrate further  into  a  mystery  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  take  its  rise  merely  in 
the  caprice  of  his  companion,  Lyndesay 
mounted  the  horse  which  the  obedient 
Walter,  more  dexterous  in  performing  the 
duties  of  a  groom  than  those  of  a  host,  had 
by  this  time  brought,  ready  caparisoned, 
into  the  yard  of  the  inn.  In  compliance 
with  his  agreement  with  Lilias,  Albert  did 
not  linger  to  examine  his  new  acquisition  ; 
nor  would  he,  indeed,  by  the  obscured  light 
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of  the  moon,  have  been  able  to  take  any 
very  minute  observations  upon  it;  but,  bla- 
ding a  friendly  adieu  to  the  couple  who  had, 
in  the  absence  of  the  host  and  mistress  of 
the  tavern,  so  competently  filled  their  posts, 
he  proceeded  rapidly  on  his  journey. 

His  road  lay  across  one  of  those  wild,  flat 
moors,  for  which  the  picturesque  and  richly 
wooded  scenery  of  the  northern  part  of 
Yorkshire  is  frequently  all  of  a  sudden  ex- 
changed. Not  a  tree  was  in  sight — the  way- 
marks  were  uncertain,  and  the  ill-defined 
road  had  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
numerous  beaten  tracks  which  intersected 
the  common  for  miles  in  every  direction. 
It  bad  never  occurred  to  our  hero,  in  his 
abstractions,  that  he  might  possibly  take 
the  wrong  path;  but  as  the  darkness  gave  | 
way  to  the  first  streaks  of  morning,  and  re- 
minded  liiin  bow  long  be  bad  been  on  the 
road,  he  in  vain  looked  round  for  sign- 
tin-  town  t«>  which  he  had,  as  he  imagined, 
directed  his  course.  Instead  of  this,  be 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  ravine, 
or  valley  of  rocks. 
Throughout  the  prospect  appeared  no 
if  cultivation  ;  neither  were  tic. 
of  life  save  the  exuberant  masses  of  the 
purple  heather,  and  the  wild  waves  of  fern 
which  bang  upon  the  declivities.  '|\>  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  DC  felt 
himself  assailed  bj  an  unaccountable  faint- 
BfjH  and  languor,  which  threatened  at  every 
moment  to  deprive  bim  of  the  power  of  keep- 
ing his  seat.  Then  he  for  the  fir>t  tine  dis- 
covered that  the  sword-wound  which  he  had 
I  in  the  shoulder  had  not,  as  he  sup- 

,1 n  immediately  stanched;  but  that 

the  blood  had  been  slowly,  but  constantly. 
trickling  from  it:  and  had  at  length  pene- 
trated his  doublet.  The  exercise  of  riding 
had  of  course  increased  the  evil ;  and  at 
it  there  seemed  no  choice  but  to  con- 
tinue his  course  until  he  could  meet  with 
some  shelter  where  he  might  repose  for  a 
while,  and  apply  the  necessary  remedies. 
Meantime,  since  his  voice  had  nearly  failed, 
he  drew  out  a  small  whistle,  which  he  car- 
ried about  him,  and  with  a  long,  shrill  blast, 
made  the  surrounding  hills  echo  again. 

In  the  hope  of  being  heard  he  was  not 
disappointed  :  for  presently  over  a  neigh- 
boring rock  there  peeped  out  a  little  rough 
..it  head,  quickly  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding body ;  from  which — the  head  we 
mean — there  issued  an  exclamation  at  sight 
of  Albert — 

"  Hey  now ! — what  now  ? — ma-aster ! — I 
thou-rt  it  was  t'  muther  \" 

"  Who  is  your  mother,  my  lad  ?"  was  the 
rejoinder ;  M  and  how  far  off  does  she  live  ?" 
The  boy,  who  either  was  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  sense  of  the  first  question,  or 
had  but  faint  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry,  left  it  unanswered.  To  the  second, 
when  repeated,  he  replied,  "  Up  at'  whome." 


Lyndesay  followed  the  direction  to  which 
he  pointed;  and  after  toiling  up  a  path  so 
rugged  that  himself  and  his  horse,  for  he  had 
dismounted,  had  equal  difficulty  in  keeping 
their  footing,  he  reached  a  low  wooden 
cabin,  of  which  the  door  was  opened  tohim 
by  a  broad  and  hearty-looking  housewife. 
Though  evidently  surprised  at  his  appear- 
ance, besmeared  as  he  was  with  blood,  she 
yet  offered  him,  with  the  true  hospitality  of 
her  race,  all  shelter  or  assistance  in  her 
power  to  bestow.  She  bade  her  son,  the 
boy  whom  he  had  first  seen,  look  to  the 
gentleman's  horse  and  loosen  his  saddle- 
girths  ;  and  in  the  same  breath  rated  him 
tving  the  few  lean  sheep  that  he  was 
tending,  when  our  hero  encountered  him, 
with  the  vain  hope  of  their  detecting  food 
enough  for  pasture  on  the  surrounding  com- 
mon. 

Lyndesay,  after  applying  with  t! 
ance  of  the  matron's  skill  and  experience 
the  necessary  quantum  of  lint  and  pla 
to  his  wound  ;  and  finding  that,  though  un- 
important in  the  first  instance,  the  irritation 
of  the  part  had  become  considerable  through 
his  neglect,  decided,  in  compliance  with 
the  advice  of  his  hostess,  to  rest  for  some 
hours  before  recommencing  the  journey,  in 
which  he  had  so  far  made  such  Inauspicious 
progress.  He  therefore  thankfully  acceded 
to  her  invitation  to  partake  of  a  bre 

■  bread  and  curds:  ai  aning 

himself  to  a  strict  repose  until  noon,  he  was 
not  sorrv  when  abstracted  from  the  dulnees 
which  his  wise  resolution  entailed  upon  him, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  little  shepherd, 
iug  in  his  arms  his  own  huge  saddle. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  ha: 
prohibited    from    viewing   this  possession 
until  daylight;    and  even  if  hi 
had  not  been  overpowered,  as  it  \\ 
more  interesting  subjects  of  th 
probable  that  a  passing  glance  or  two  would 
then   have   satisfied    him,  in   the  ordinary 
course  of  things.     But  now  that 
tion  presented  itself  to  him,  just  as  he! 
for  some  object  of  amusement)  he  welcomed 
its  a] .pearance,  and,  calling  to  the  boy  to 
bring  it  to  him,  he  pommem  .urina- 

tion of  the  machine  in  all  its  de; 

The  saddle  was  nearly  of  the  weight  and 
size  of  a  modern  portmanteau,  were  the 
latter  article  slightly  accommodated  to  the 
shape  of  a  horse's  back.  The  lining  and 
trappings  were  of  saffron  color;  and  it  was 
loaded  with  ornamental  work.  On  tit 
per  was  a  curious  plating  of  brass,  which 
excited  Lymlesay's  particular  an 
He  handled  it :  and  in  doing  so,  touched 
a  spring,  which,  communicating  with  the 
holster,  immediately  caused  a  little  door  or 
flap  on  the  under  side  to  spring  open  ;  there- 
by revealing  a  large  hollow  interior. 

The  contents  of  this  secret  cavity  for  the 
present  appeared  to  be  a  large  packet  of 
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written  papers  rolled  together;  also  a 
smaller  one  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which 
fell  to  the  ground  as  our  hero  drew  forth 
the  other  manuscripts.  He  took  it  up,  and 
read  the  address ;  and  if  he  had  before  sus- 
pected that  treason  lurked  beneath  all  this 
cautiously  arranged  concealment,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  envelope  left  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

No  time,  he  was  aware,  ought  to  be  lost 
in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  King :  and 
bitterly  did  he  regret  the  constraint  laid 
upon  him  by  his  extreme  weakness,  which 
compelled  him  to  a  few  hours'  rest.  He 
tried  to  sleep  in  order  to  while  away  the 
time,  which  to  his  impatience  seemed  an 
age  ;  but,  anxious  and  excited,  he  found  the 
effort  useless.  Then  came  various  surmises 
as  to  the  owner  of  the  saddle  ;  and  a  con- 
jecture as  to  whether  the  young  maiden  at 
the  tavern  were  privy  to  its  contents,  and 
had  knowingly  transferred  the  treasonable 
piece  of  furniture  to  himself.  Her  signifi- 
cant manner  led  him  to  conclude  her  not 
altogether  an  unconscious  agent  in  the 
business.  Afterwards  occurred  to  him  the 
natural  suggestion  that  the  other  manu- 
scripts might  contribute  towards  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject. 

He  accordingly  opened  them  ;  but  found 
therein  no  political  correspondence.  Appa- 
rently they  contained  a  connected  though 
unfinished  memoir  of  the  extraction  and 
life  of  some  individual,  written  by  himself, 
but  furnishing  no  name  by  which  to  trace 
its  author.  As  the  narrative  was  lengthy, 
and  bore  no  connection  with  any  subject  of 
present  interest,  Albert  restored  it  to  its 
hiding-place,  with  intention  to  peruse  it 
when  at  leisure ;  and  feeling  refreshed  by 
a  rude  but  hospitable  entertainment,  where- 
in eggs,  meal  porridge,  and  good  ale  formed 
the  staple,  he  proceeded  towards  York. 

We  must  hero  add  a  word  or  two,  in  order 
to  acquit  our  little  friend  Lilias  of  any  seri- 
ous intention  to  bring  her  friends,  or  rather 
her  father's  friends,  into  difficulty  or  dan- 
ger, by  betraying  their  share  in  the  hostile 
conspiracies  of  the  disaffected  party  in  the 
state. 

t  Though  high  spirited,  and  disposed  at  all 
times  to  take  the  management  of  her  own 
cause  into  her  own  hands,  she  was  incapa- 
ble of  real  malice. 

When,  therefore,  her  lover  and  herself 
had  in  their  evening's  stroll,  watched  the 
arrival  of  the  Dominican  at  the  tavern  ;  and, 
immediately  afterwards,  marked  unseen  his 
cautious  conveyance  of  that  important  sad- 
dle into  her  father's  dwelling,  far  from 
its  less  secure,  but  more  natural,  place  of 
deposit  in  the  inn;  she  had  secretly  deter- 
mined to  retaliate  upon  him  for  the  severe 
and  threatening  language,  which  his  anger 
at  her  manoeuvres  had  led  him  insolently 
to  inflict  upon  herself  when  last  they  met. 

For  this  purpose,  his  evidently  cherished 


possession,  thus  placed  within  her  own 
grasp,  afforded  the  precise  instrument ;  and 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  house  with 
her  father,  she  commenced  her  cogitations 
as  to  the  method  of  revenge :  but  the  other 
events  of  that  night  had  displaced  such  re- 
solutions, until  the  question,  put  to  her  by 
Albert  decided  her  at  once  as  to  her  mea- 
sures. In  these  she  believed  herself  to  be 
merely  depriving  her  adversary  of  a  favorite 
piece  of  property,  and  causing  him  delay, 
and  perhaps  ridicule ;  in  any  case,  gratify- 
ing her  own  love  of  the  ridiculous.  For 
Lilias's  somewhat  inaccurate  notions  of 
meum  and  tuum,  we  can  offer  no  other  apo- 
logy than  that  they  were  such  as  she  had 
learned  by  habit  to  tolerate,  if  not  by  prin- 
ciple to  approve  ;  since  neither  by  precept 
nor  example  had  she  been  "taught  by  her 
parent  any  other.  And,  indeed,  as  she 
argued  to  the  readily  convinced  W alter, 
"  if  master  Jacobs  gets  the  money,  where  is 
the  dishonesty?  he  will- receive  more  than 
the  worth  and  buy  another ;  only  he  must 
fain  trudge  it  on  foot  meanwhile  :  and  so 
let  him,  if  he  dare,  open  his  lips  again 
to  threaten  and  rate  a  young  English 
maiden  I" 
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If  to  expedience  principle  must  bow, 

Past,  future,  shrinking  up  beneath  the  incumbent 

now  : 
If  cowardly  concession  still  must  feed 
The  thirst  for  power  in  men  who  ne'er  concede  : 
If  generous  loyalty  must  stand  in  awe 
Of  subtle  treason,  with  his  mask  of  law  ; 
If  office  help  the  faction  to  conspire, 
And  they  who  should  extinguish,  fan  the  fire  ; — 
Then  will  the  sceptre  be  a  straw;  the  crown 
Sit  loosely,  like  the  thistle's  crest  of  down, 
To  be  blown  off  at  will,  by  power  that  spares  it, 
In  cunning  patience,  from  the  head  that  wears  it. 
Wordsworth. 


Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  that,  at 
the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Ripon,  antece- 
dently to  which  King  Charles  and  several 
of  his  nobility  made  a  short  sojourn  at  York, 
the  command  of  the  royal  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  Northumberland, 
had  devolved  upon  the  Earl  of  Strafford  ; 
whose  firm  loyalty  as  a  subject,  and  unsha- 
ken attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
mistaken  by  many  for  a  bias  towards  Po- 
pery, together  with  his  energetic  measures 
as  a  minister,  had  raised  him  at  this  time 
to  a  pre-eminence,  fatal  alike  to  himself 
and  his  master.  Aware  that  treason  lurked 
beneath  the  friendly  smile  of  many  around 
him,  Lord  Strafford  would  at  once  have 
adopted  those  bold  and  decisive  measures 
towards  the  agitators,  which  Charles'  ten- 
derness for  his  subjects,  and  religious  ab- 
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horrence  of  civil  warfare,  induced  him  to 
defer  until  too  late. 

The  King  had  summoned  a  High  Coun- 
cil of  State  to  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the 
city  of  York,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
preliminaries  of  the  approaching  treaty, 
conveyed  in  a  message  from  the  Scottish 
leaders ;  of  which  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  ac- 
companied by  other  commissioners,  was 
the  bearer.  Much  excitement  prevailed 
amongst  the  nobles  ;  as  the  conduct  of  the 
coming  treaty  of  Ripon  probably  hung  upon 
the  result  of  this  audience:  and  men's 
minds  were  under  violent  party  bias  as  to 
the  legitimate  and  constitutional  means  of 
restoring  peace  to  their  unhappy  country. 

At  the  council-table  were  already  seated 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  President ;  with 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  whose  dark  and 
moody  brow  carried  something  of  appre- 
hension and  distrust ;  the  Lord  Falkland, 
melancholy  and  thoughtful ;  the  Earls  Hert- 
ford, Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Holland; 
the  Lords  Saville,  Howard  of  Esric,  South- 
ampton, Brooke,  and  Paulet ;  with  others. 
And  presently  Charles  himself  entered ; 
slowly,  and  with  that  kingly  dignity  which 
characterized  his  every  movement;  tad, 
bowing  gravely  to  tho  assembly,  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  council-board. 

Charles  was  at  this  time  hardly  forty  years 
of  age ;  but  the  serious  expression  of  his 
pale  and  thoughtful  countenance  is  familiar 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  picture 
of  Vandyke.  His  figure  was  tall  and  man- 
ly ;  and  his  whole  demeanor  expressive  of 
majesty — a  majesty  which,  even  when  sub- 
sequent  miseries  deprived  it  of  its  usual  ex- 
ternals, proved  not,  as  the  proverb  says,  a 
jest,  but  like  tho  setting  sun,  shone  in  its 
decline  with  a  glow  but  more  exquisitely 
softened  and  refined  as  the  evening  clouds 
passed  across  its  disk. 

He  wore  his  usual  dress  of  black  velvet, 
relieved  by  rich  point  lace  collar  and  ruffles ; 
and  as  he  took  his  seat,  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  him  ;  for  on  this  occasion  his  brow 
was  shaded  with  more  than  its  usual  cast 
of  thought,  and  something  of  sorrow  seemed 
to  sit  upon  it. 

"  We  give  you  a  good  morrow,  Lords!" 
said  Charles,  with  a  somewhat  stately  bend 
— "  We  summoned  you  to-day,  to  profit  by 
your  wisdom — as  doubtless  you  are  aware 
—in  the  conduct  of  the  treaty  with  our  re- 
bellious subjects  in  Scotland.  But  first 
we  must  seek  your  counsel  in  another  mat- 
ter ;  for  rebels  lurk  nearer  home — around 
our  very  throne  for  aught  we  know.  This 
letter" — and  the  king,  as  he  spoke,  pro- 
duced the  paper,  the  transmission  of  which 
to  his  royal  hands  we  so  faithfully  recorded 
in  our  last  chapter — "of  which  my  Lord 
Strafford  will  presently  proclaim  the  con- 
tents— contains  implications  on  our  faithful 
peers  which  for  a  sovereign  to  credit  were 


grief  and  indignation, — for  a  subject  to 
merit  were  sin  and  shame.  Intercepted  by 
a  faithful  adherent,  it  hath  this  morning 
reached  our  hands  ;  and  though,  my  lords, 
we  spurn  its  vile  calumny  as  to  the  traitors, 
yet  is  it  obvious  that  in  some  quarter  there 
exists  treason.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  will 
declare  its  purport." 

The  King  delivered  the  letter  into  Straf- 
ford's hands  ;  while  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton— pale  with  apprehension — trembled, 
lest,  in  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry, 
he  should  recognize  the  papers  60  mysteri- 
ously withdrawn  from  the  custody  of  his 
niece ;  and  which,  recovered  by  the  Domi- 
nican through  his  emissary  Laurence,  we 
need  hardly  say,  never  reached  the  hands 
of  Hamilton.  The  fear  of  betraying  to 
Montrose  their  importance  had  kept  him 
silent  on  Margaret's  announcing  their  loss, 
during  the  interview  related  in  our  first 
chapter.  In  like  manner,  his  dread  that 
the  6clat  of  any  act  of  violence  might  reach 
the  ear  of  the  king,  and  so  betray  his  secret 
meeting  with  his  niece,  and,  perhaps,  its 
treasonable  object,  had  been  the  all-poWer- 
ful  curb  to  the  wrath  which  had  else  ex- 
ploded on  his  first  finding  Montrose  in  her 
society. 

But  no  one  was  sufficiently  at  ease  to  note 
the  eager  gaze  which  Hamilton  bent  upon 
the  paper  in  Lord  Strafford's  hand :  and  the 
latter  nobleman,  after  an  attent: 
its  contents,  proceeded  to  obey  the  king's 
command — 

"  Your  Majesty  and  the  Council  will,  I 
think,  find  reason  for  the  opinion,  that  this 
letter  contains  a  most  treason  ah! 
wicked  attempt  to  excite  and  foment  rebel- 
lion in  the  sister  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  by 
the  assurance  of  sympathy  and 
from  a  i  arty  amongst  your  Majesty's  En- 
gli>di  subjects." 

The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  once  more 
breathed. 

"The  leaders  of  this  party" — continued 
the  Earl — "whose  names  are  here  affixed — 
invite  the  northern  rebels  to  a  coalition; 
and  propose  to  act  simultaneously 
them.  Much  more  follows — relating  to  the 
terms  of  alliance,  means  of  procuring  arms, 
proTietons,  tuL  And  the  whole  concludes 
by  the  signature  of  six  noble  nairn 
fessedly  subscribed  by  the  hands  of  their 
owners.  Is  it  your  Majesty's  pleasure  that 
I  should  proclaim  them?" 

"  In  God's  name,  yes !"  said  Charles. 

And  Strafford  read,  in  the  midst  of  a 
breathless  silence,  the  name  and  title  suc- 
cessively of  six  English  peers  ;  each  one  of 
whom  was  present  in  the  hall.  The  list 
commenced  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
and  ended  with  the  Lord  Saville. 

The  five  first  named  peers,  with  common 
impulse,  started  to  their  feet— surpri- 
indignation  depicted  on  every  feature — but 
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Saville  stirred  not;  till,  on  the  increasing 
tumult,  he  made  a  move  towards  leaving 
the  hall. 

But  King  Charles's  voice  was  again  heard. 

"  My  Lord  Saville,  we  cannot  spare  you 
from  our  councils.  Lords,  we  beseech  you, 
peace ! — and  once  more  take  your  seats." 

"  Pardon,  my  liege ! — Not  till  we  have 
sworn,  on  the  Holy  Gospel — before  Heaven 
and  your  Majesty — utter  innocence  of  this 
accursed  treason — and  ignorance  of  the  au- 
thors and  abettors  of  yon  vile  forgery  !" 
haughtily  returned  Southampton.  And, 
after  his  example,  with  common  impulse, 
each  took  the  oath  he  proposed. 

"  We  do  believe  you,  Lords,"  said  Charles. 
"Bring  hither  the  Record  Book." 

The  volume,  containing  the  minutes  of 
preceding  councils,  was  laid  before  the 
King ;  who,  as  he  opened  it,  calmly  in- 
quired of  Strafford,  what  date  was  assigned 
to  the  signatures  attached  to  the  letter. 
The  Earl  gave  it:  and  a  look  of  unaccus- 
tomed complacency  illumined  Charles's  fea- 
tures on  hearing  it. 

"  We  find  the  same  date  here" — said  the 
King,  as  he  turned  the  leaves  of  the  book — 
"On  that  day,  we  held  our  last  Council;  at 
which  each  one  of  the  noblemen,  who,  ac- 
cording to  this  letter,  signed  the  document 
on  that  very  day  in  London — was  present — 
excepting,  we  think,  the  Viscount  Saville. 
Observe,  my  Lord  Strafford  1  the  five  super- 
scriptions in  this  book,  written  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  do  they  resemble  those  you  hold  in 
your  hand  ?  Now,  noble  gentlemen !  me- 
thinks  we  have  gone  far  to  prove  an  alibi. 
The  writer  of  this  letter,  whoever  he  be, 
£ives  the  Scottish  leaders  credit  for  know- 
ing but  little  of  the  movements  of  our  court. 
And  you,  my  Lord  Saville !  were,  as  we 
well  remember,  summoned  to  attend  our 
Council;  and  you  pleaded  your  lady's  ill- 
ness as  an  excuse  for  absence." 

Saville  replied  without  hesitation,  that  he 
had  passed  the  preceding  month  with  his 
family  on  his  estates  in  Somersetshire. 

"Yet  'tis  most  strange,"  said  Charles, 
steadfastly  regarding  him.  "  Your  letter  of 
that  very  day,  which  we  find  here  amongst 
the  papers,  is  dated  London:  and  the  hand- 
writing bears  a  singular  resemblance  to 
that  in  which  this  instrument  of  treason  is 
conveyed.  My  Lord !"  and  the  King  sor- 
rowfully shook  his  head — "albeit  in  very 
heaviness  of  heart,  we  must  command  you 
into  custody  until  further  evidence  be  pro- 
duced :  and  we  know  not  wherein  we  have 
injured  you,  Lord  Saville!  that  thus  you 
should  unite  in  conspiracy  with  our  foes." 

Certain  that  accumulated  evidence  would 
but  insure  his  ruin,  Lord  Saville  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  his  sovereign, 
and  at  once  confessed  the  guilty  act  of  forg- 
ing the  document;  in  concert  with  Grim- 
stone,  St.  John,  and  other  members  of  the 


lower  house.  At  the  same  time  he  cast 
himself  on  his  majesty's  mercy  for  forgive- 
ness. 

Grief  and  indignation  for  a  time  kept 
Charles  silent. 

"  Your  counsel,  my  Lords  !"  at  length  he 
said ;  "  may  we  extend  to  this  unhappy  man 
the  blessed  prerogative  of  pardon  which  God 
has  given  us  ?" 

"Not  if  your  Majesty  regards  your  own 
safety  and  that  of  these  three  kingdoms," 
answered  Strafford.  "  Offenders  must  meet 
with  justice,  or  treason  will  become  sport 
for  children." 

"And  you,  my  Lord  Falkland!"  said 
Charles,  "have  you  no  opinion  to  give  its?" 

Falkland — whose  fate  it  was  generally  to 
be  opposed  to  the  severe  and  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary policy  of  Strafford — answered :  "  My 
Liege  !  could  my  lips  carry  pardon,  another 
breath  should  liberate — not  only  the  sup- 
pliant at  your  Majesty's  feet — but  thou- 
sands, aye,  thousands  more." 

11  We  honor  you,  my  Lord !  for  the  spirit 
which  suggests  those  words :  but  say — is  it 
mercy  to  leave  the  innocent  without  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves 
the  pain  of  punishing  the  guilty  ?  Where 
shall  the  injured  seek  redress — where  shall 
the  oppressed  find  relief — if  we,  the  delegate 
of  our  Maker,  confound  all  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong?  But  enough,  my  Lord! 
— we  but  sought  to  show  that  in  pardoning 
thousands  you  were  probably  wronging 
tens  of  thousands.  And  now  to  the  point ! 
Lord  Viscount  Saville ! — you  have  broken 
the  laws  of  your  country — you  have  betray- 
ed the  trust  of  a  privy  councillor — and  vio- 
lated the  sacredness  of  private  confidence : 
but  you  have  wronged  us,  and  us  only ;  your 
treason  is  aimed  solely  at  our  own  head, 
and  has  for  object  our  personal  defeat  and 
disaster.  We  ask  of  you  no  promise — we 
receive  from  you  no  pledge.  The  Lord 
Strafford,  whose  judgment  we  rate  as  of  the 
best  and  wisest,  warns  us  that  we  compro- 
mise our  safety  if  we  pardon  rebellion.  Be 
it  so,  then — For  once  we  yield  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  heart — and  may  ourselves 
and  he  never  need  the  mercy  we  now  ex- 
tend to  you  1    Lord  Saville,  you  are  free !" 

In  haste  and  trepidation,  the  agitated  no- 
bleman seized  the  King's  hand;  and,  im- 
printing a  kiss  upon  it,  arose  and  hurried 
from  the  apartment. 

The  next  moment  the  heralds  sounded  the 
entrance  of  the  Scotch  commissioners. 

The  Earl  of  Montrose  was  on  this  occasion 
habited  as  befitted  a  court  cavalier  of  the 
first  rank.  He  wore  a  doublet  of  rich  crim- 
son velvet  embroidered  in  gold,  with  large 
loose  sleeves ;  the  collar  covered  by  a  fall  of 
the  richest  lace,  with  that  peculiar  edging 
now  called  vandyke.  A  short  cloak  was 
slung  negligently  across  one  shoulder.  The 
deep  lace  ruffles  at  the  knees — correspond- 
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ing  with  the  falling  band  on  the  collar — 
edged  the  wide  boots  which  met  the  fringed 
hose  at  the  knee.  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
broad-leafed  Flemish  beaver  hat,  with  satin 
hat-band  and  splendid  plume  of  feathers. 
The  Milan  sword  hung  from  the  gorgeous 
sword-belt  of  azure  and  gold,  which  was 
slung  over  the  left  shoulder.  As  he  entered 
the  council-chamber,  and  gracefully  and 
reverently  bent  on  one  knee  before  his  so- 
vereign, admiration  of  his  courtly  mien  and 
noble  exterior  might  have  been  read  in  the 
countenance  of  all  assembled  there ;  whilst 
a  slight  sigh  escaped  the  monarch,  that  one 
who  would  have  formed  so  distinguished  an 
accession  to  his  council  had  taken  his  stand 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  treason  and  disaf- 
fection. 

"We  give  you  all  hail,  my  Lord  Earl! 
albeit  your  appearance  be  somewhat  of  the 
tardiest.  We  and  our  faithful  nobles  have 
been  in  expectance  of  your  arrival  for  many 
days." 

"  I  humbly  crave  your  Majesty's  pardon 
for  the  delay,"  said  Montrose.  "  Could  any 
other  means  have  been  discovered  of  avert- 
ing imminent  danger  from  some  I  value 
more  than  life,  than  my  own  attendance, 
your  Majesty  should  not  have  had  reason  to 
complain." 

As  the  Earl  spoke,  he  glanced  at  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  ;  who — instantly  suspect- 
ing the  object  of  his  delay,  which  had  been, 
in  fact,  to  protect  Margaret  until  he  beheld 
her  safely  placed  under  the  care  of  Queen 
Henrietta  at  Whitehall — turned  to  Charles, 
and  said  with  an  air  of  bitter  raillery: 

"The  Earl  of  Montrose,  my  Liege  !  has 
so  numerous  a  list  of  assignations,  that  we 
must  not  marvel  if  his  knight  errantry 
leads  him  occasionally  to  postpone  an  affair 
of  such  slight  importance  as  the  peace  of 
two  kingdoms." 

"  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  at  least, 
cannot  bo  accused  of  suffering  individunl 
.  however  sacred,  to  interfere  with 
his  ardor  in  public  concerns — would  I  could 
say  in  the  public  good!"  rejoined  MontroM, 
with  a  slight  and  scornful  bend  towards  the 
object  of  his  remark. 

"  A  truce,   lords,  to   personal    contest ! 
And  now,  Earl  of  Montrose,  what  ■ 
hast  thou  from  our  rebellious  subjects  in 
Scotland  ?" 

The  brow  of  Montrose  contracted  for  a 
moment,  as  if  he  labored  under  some  extra- 
ordinary  excitement.  His  fine  eye  lost  its 
bold  and  fearless  expression,  and  for  an  in- 
stant sought  the  ground;  and  when  on 
raising  it  he  met  the  mild  vet  serious  gaze 
of  Charles  fixed  upon  him,  the  color 
mounted  to  his  forehead. 

Shaking  off  this  momentary  feeling  M  hi 
hastily  drew  forth  his  tablets,  the  Earl  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  his  message. 

"  Your  Majesty's  loyal  and  devoted  sub- 


jects in  Scotland  have  made  choice  of  me, 
to  present  to  your  Majesty  their  humblest 
protestations  of  duty  and  obedience  to  vour 
Majesty's  government,  together  with  affec- 
tion for  your  sacred  person.  And  they  pro- 
test most  humbly  their  utter  sorrow  and 
despair  at  the  late  most  unhappy  and  un- 
loosed for  engagement  in  arms,  which  took 
place  at  Newburn ;  wherein  fell  many  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects  :  and  they  solemnly 
declare  that  they  were  forced  into  the  same, 
contrary  to  their  will  or  intention,  through 
the  opposition  made  by  some  malignant  and 
evil  disposed  persons,  against  then  march- 
ing to  join  your  gracious  Majesty,  and  to 
do  you  good  service.  And  they  do  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  accept  their  contrition  and 
remorse  for  the  aforesaid  misadventure  ! — 
And  they  also  take  leave  humbly  t<>  laim-nt 
— that  your  Majesty  should  li>ten  be  the 
wilful  misrepresentations  of  certain  .  n\  ious 
ami  ungodly  persons — who  I 
upon  your  Majesty's  miml  the  belief  that 
your  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  sabj 
in  these  parts  do  entertain  thought,  wish, 
or  intention  against  your  Maj  <-rn- 

ment,    which   God   preserve!      Ami 
faithful  subjects  humbly  pray  your  Majesty 
to    restore    to    them    the    oeaAAtMS    ;uid 
trust  which  you  were  wont  I  in 

them  !  ami  th<y  reverently  beseech 
Majesty  to  withdraw  the  armed  foroe  which 
certain  evil  disposed  persons  have  wickedly 
a-hised  your  Majesty  to  oppose  to  your 
peace-loving  and  dutiful  subjects,  united  in 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Ami 
they  most  humbly   ami  respectfully  invite 

your  Majesty  to    subscribe    the  g 1   and 

holy  Covenant,  which  the  La  ir  fore- 

fathers, as   a  second   [srael,  has    re  I 

from  above.   Ami  thej  also  rssfOotfeUj  re- 
present to  your  Majesty — on  oooditi 
your  consenting  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
most  profane  and  papistical  li 
ther  with  the  abrogation  of  the 
the  articles  of  Perth  :    also  on 
jesty's  graciously  permitting  the  abolition 
of  that  anti-christian  and  popish  order  of 
men,  the  bishops,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  South  Britain,  they,  your  m 
and  obedient  subjects,  do  profess  and  pro- 
mise that  they  wiil  instantly  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  will  approve  themseh 
have  ever  done,  your  Majesty's  most  faith- 
ful and  loyal  servants." 

A  pause  of  some  length  succc< 
strange  message,  containing,  as  it  did.  the 
most  obstinate  resistance  to  the  royal  will, 
couched  under  terms  dutiful  and  sul  .missive 
in  the  extreme.    In  uttering  those  proiei 
sions  of  duty  and  affection,  a  tr 
pression  of  scorn  passed  across  the  nobis 
countenance  of  Montrose,  and  ti 
possible  curl  of  the  upper  lip  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  his  heart  responded  not  to  the 
sentiments  his  tongue  was  compelled  to  ut- 
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ter,  that  a  bold  defiance,  unsoftened  by  flat- 
tery, and  unqualified  by  conditions,  would 
have  better  suited  his  lips. 

"The  Scottish  League  have  ill  chosen 
their  envoy,"  observed  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  "if  the  object  of  the  mission  be 
to  propitiate  the  sovereign  they  have  offend- 
ed ;  for,  by  my  soul !  such  a  sentiment 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  that 
indicated  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  Earl 
of  Montrose." 

"Whether  open  defiance  or  secret  con- 
spiracy be  the  more  loyal,  my  Lord  Hamil- 
ton, I  leave  to  the  Council  to  judge,"  re- 
sponded Montrose,  his  eye  kindling  as  he 
turned  its  glance  on  Hamilton,  and  his  high 
and  chivalrous  spirit,  curbed  during  the 
delivery  of  his  commission,  once  more 
bursting  forth. 

"  Let  the  Commissioners  withdraw  for 
the  present!"  said  Charles,  in  a  tone  of 
decision  :  "and  when  we  have  deliberated 
with  our  Council  on  this  matter,  we  shall 
again  request  their  attendance." 

With  a  reverent  obeisance,  Montrose 
left  the  hall,  and  ;i  stormy  debate  ensued. 
The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  used  every  argu- 
ment to  induce  the  King  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Covenanters,  or  at  least 
give  them  fair  promises  of  doing  so,  con- 
tending that  a  direct  refusal  would  but  in- 
flame their  zeal  for  a  cause  they  had  learn- 
ed to  consider  so  holy.  The  Lords  Hertford 
and  Falkland  inclined  to  a  compromise  on 
the  King's  side,  in  consideration  of  propor- 
tionate concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  in  this  view  of  the  subject 
many  concurred;  while  Strafford,  support- 
ed by  tin;  Lords  Southampton,  Howard,  and 
Bristol,  severely  deprecated  all  idea  of  ac- 
commodation— representing  that  the  inso- 
lence already  exhibited  in  the  message  to 
his  Majesty,  would  but  increase  a  thou- 
sand-fold on  finding  itself  encountered  by 
a  weak  and  hesitating  policy ;  that  the 
present  intemperate  zeal  of  the  Covenant- 
ers dtmrrtd  no  more  respect  than  the 
headlong  passion  of  a  wayward  child,  who 
would  be  chastised  into  obedience,  rather 
than  humored  in  his  violence;  that  the 
rout  at  Newburn  merited  not  consideration, 
as  a  motive  for  desisting  from  opposition, 
since  the  commencement  of  civil  disturb- 
ances is  always  marked  by  irresolution  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  as,  unlike  any 
other  war,  the  crime  of  treason  assuredly 
lies  to  tin.'  charge  of  the  unsuccessful ;  that 
a  slight  panic  on  this  account  need  not  to 
discourage  the  King's  troops,  since  they 
themselves  had  gained  an  advantage  in  a 
Subsequent  skirmish  ;  that  the  King  was 
losing  more  by  inactivity  and  irresolution 
than  he  could  possibly  do  by  defeat ;  and 
finally,  Lord  Strafford  implored  the  King 
to  allow  him,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to 
put  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  arms. 


Charles  weighed  attentively  t}ie  opinions 
on  either  side,  and  after  an  interval  of  deep 
thought,  during  which  he  seemed .  to  be 
taking  his  resolution,  he  directed  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  recalled  to  the  council- 
chamber. 

On  their  appearance  the  monarch  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  with  a  calmness  and  self- 
possession  remarkable  at  so  exciting  a 
moment,  he  delivered  his  answer  to  the 
Scottish  nobles : 

"  My  Lord  of  Montrose — We  would  first 
say  to  you  personally,  that  as  among  our 
misguided  subjects  there  are  none  whom 
we  honor  and  esteem  more  than  your  Lord- 
ship, so  could  none  have  been  more  welcome 
as  the  mediator  of  peace  and  unanimity. 
Would  that  such  had  been  the  probable 
result  of  your  negotiation !  To  the  message 
you  have  brought  from  the  Scottish  leaders, 
take  this  answer.  We  thank  them  for  their 
dutiful  expressions  of  attachment  and  alle- 
giance to  our  person  and  government,  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  we  have  done 
aught  which  should  render  us  liable  to 
forfeit  either.  We  accept  their  apology  for 
the  seditious  and  rebellious  massacre  of 
our  troops  at  Newburn,  and  we  are  ready, 
on  submission,  to  offer  pardon  to  such  as 
have  been  unwarily  led  to  partake  in  it — and 
if  they  refuse  to  accept  this  pardon  and  for- 
giveness, then  must  their  blood  be  upon 
their  own  heads  ! 

"  We  hear  indeed  with  some  surprise 
their  complaint  that  we  have  listened  to 
evil  counsels,  and  thereby  have  been  in- 
duced to  entertain  distrust  and  jealousy. 
We  bid  them  lay  their  hands  on  their 
hearts,  and  ask  themselves  if  we  have  not 
the  like  cause  to  complain  of  evil  and  wick- 
ed counsels,  which  have  engendered  and 
fostered  distrusts  and  jealousies  amongst 
themselves?  Were  this  a  time  for  mirth, 
we  could  even  smile  at  the  infatuation 
which  prompts  their  request,  the  request  of 
our  own  liege  subjects,  that  we  would 
withdraw  our  forces,  legally  and  legiti- 
mately constituted,  in  order  to  leave  open 
to  their  lawless  bands  the  road  to  treasona- 
ble violence  and  frantic  zeal. 

"  Tell  them,  my  Lord,  that  we  need  not 
to  be  reminded  that  Scotland  is  our  native 
land,  and  dearly  do  we  love  her,  and  thrice 
happy  would  it  be  for  us  and  for  her,  if  she 
clung  as  fondly  and  as  proudly  to  the  recol- 
lection of  her  ancient  worth  and  glory  under 
her  Bruces  and  her  Stuarts  as  do  we  !  but, 
we  would  also  tell  them,  that  when  they  pre- 
sumptuously arrogate  to  themselves  the 
character  of  a  second  Israel — when  they 
affirm  themselves  to  be  the  recipients  of  a 
peculiar  revelation — they  virtually  contra- 
dict the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  and 
prophecy,  and  are  themselves  the  subjects 
of  '  a  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve a  lie/    We  know  of  no  covenant  re- 
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ceived  from  above  since  the  testament  that 
was  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ :  and  we 
acknowledge  no  league  amongst  our  sub- 
jects for  the  support  of  doctrines  unknown 
in  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

"  We  offer  to  defer,  until  they  shall  be 
able  to  receive  it,  the  use  of  that '  form  of 
sound  words/  which  we  had  appointed  to 
be  read  in  the  churches  of  our  native  land; 
lamenting,  as  we  must  ever  do,  the  error  of 
which  they  are  guilty,  in  preferring  their 
own  ignorant  effusions  to  the  composition 
of  the  united  and  inspired  wisdom  of  the 
Church.  "We  are  content  also  to  abandon 
for  the  present  the  canons  and  the  articles 
of  Perth — but  we  refuse — aye — solemnly 
and  finally  refuse  to  listen  to  any  mention 
of  abolishing  that  holy  order,  the  Episcopal 
Fathers  in  the  Church.  We  bid  those  who 
term  them  antichristian  and  papistical,  to 
beware  lest  in  doing  so  they  arraign  as  anti- 
christian the  apostle  Paul,  who  commanded 
the  ordination  of  'bishops  and  elders  in 
every  church/  We  bid  them  trace  the 
course  of  the  ministry  from  that  holy  apos- 
tle until  now,  and  thank  God  that  his  model 
has*  been  adopted  and  continued  through 
the  Church  Universal — a  Church — in  our 
own  land — blessed  be  God !  reformed  and 
purified,  but  not  surrendered — and  so  long 
as  we,  by  the  grace  of  God,  continue  her 
head,  we  have  sworn  to  uphold  her  doctrine, 
her  discipline,  and  her  institutions. 

"  On  this  point,  my  Lord  1  tell  them  that 
our  decision  is  unalterable.  Further  con- 
cessions we  will  not  make — all  that  reason 
could  demand,  or  we  in  honor  grant,  we 
have  yielded  in  our  tenderness  and  affection 
towards  our  native  country.  Bid  them  ask 
themselves  wherein  we  have  violated  any  of 
her  laws,  or  disregarded  her  interests  and 
her  welfare  !  and,  need  we  say,  what  has 
been  the  return !  With  them,  my  Lord,  it 
rests  to  restore  the  happy  state  of  peace  and 
union  they  have  so  rudely  violated — to  pre- 
vent the  commencement  of  civil  struggles 
which  our  children  and  our  children's  child- 
ren may  have  cause  to  rue ! 

"  Should  they  refuse  reconciliation,  and 
despise  forgiveness,  we  have  but  one  course 
left.  We  must  preserve  the  prerogative 
which  we  hold — we  must  support  the  throne 
which  wo  inherit — and  so,  God  defend  the 
right!" 

Ilad  Charles  exhibited  equal  firmness  on 
subsequent  occasions,  England  might  still 
have  been  saved. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  And  O,"  said  Ronald,  "  Owned  of  Heaven  ! 
Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven, 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven, 

Who  rebel  falchion  drew ; 
Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame, 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim, 

Paid  homage  just  and  true.'* 

Lord  of  the  Isles. 

It  was  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  deep 
toned  clock  of  York  Cathedral  was  tolling 
the  hour  of  twelve,  interrupting  the  breath- 
less stillness  which  pervaded  the  spacious 
chamber  in  which  he  sat  alone,  that  Charles 
the  First  raised  his  head  from  the  perusal 
of  the  volume  before  him,  which  he  had  been 
regarding  with  intense  study  (and  which 
contained  his  favorite  collection  of  essays 
by  Dr.  Saunderson  upon  cases  of  con- 
science) ;  and  turning  towards  the  door 
which  gave  into  an  ante-room  at  one  end  of 
the  apartment,  he  uttered  the  word — "  Her- 
bert!" 

In  a  moment  the  faithful  valet  appeared, 
and  stood  waiting  his  master's  commands. 
The  King  continued  : 

"  Inquire  if  our  young  Cavalier  have  yet 
arrived,  and  if  so,  lose  no  time  in  admitting 
him  to  our  presence.  To-day  hath  been 
one  of  excitement  and  fati  I,  God 

knows,  we  stand  in  need  of  the  rest  our 
meanest  subjects  are  now  enjoying.''' 

Herbert  bowed  and  retire<  1.  and  the  King 
continued  pacing  the  apartment,  us  if  under 
the  influence  of  some  agitating  reflection!. 
The  chamber  in  which  he  was  al 
an  audience,  was  large  but'somewhat  low, 
and  the  walls  and  ceiling  worn  di\ 
compartments   of   richly   C  Jc.     It 

stood,  and  still  stands,  in  that  old  bowaa, 
then  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Booking* 
ham,  and.  subsequently  to  the  Went* 
worths,  which  has  finally  merged  into  the 
good  George  Hotel  of  the  city  of  York. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted,  and  .so 
partially,  that  the  rival  rays  of  the  moon 
had  power  to  penetrate  info  the  chamber* 
through  the  stained  and  storied  pane  of  a 
deep  oriel  at  the  opposite  end.  The  window 
exhibited,  in  its  numerous  compartments, 
the  heraldic  bearings  of  various  nob! 
lies ;  whilst  the  centre  panel  was  occupied 
by  the  royal  arms,  witli  the  insignia  of  the 
Garter.  The  initials  C.R.,  and  the  truly 
regal  motto,  "  Dieu  et  mon  droit !"  by 
reason  of  their  hue  of  burnished  gold, 
shone  out  with  peculiar  lustre,  aj  the 
moonbeams,  passing  through  them,  shed  a 
melancholy  light  upon  the  oaken  floor,  and 
upon  the  dark  but  piotoreeqne  morabiea  of 
the  same  material,  which  formed  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room. 

A  cumbrous  chimney-piece  of  more  than 
ordinarily  elaborate  carving,  proj 
a  hearth  on  which  the  pile  of  smouldering 
ashes,  rather  than  the  temperatuiv 
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apartment,  indicated  the  late  presence  of  a 
huge  fire  of  fagots :  but  the  chilliness  which 
ever  follows  the  extinction  of  a  wood  fire, 
was  now  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  minster 
bells  still  rang  out  the  midnight  chimes: 
and,  as  Charles  paced  the  room,  his  eye 
constantly  fixed  upon  the  gorgeous  window, 
he  could  have  fancied  a  voice  in  every  peal. 
The  hour — the  situation — and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed — the  soli- 
tude— the  exciting  events  of  the  day,  and 
the  melancholy  reaction  which  usually  over- 
takes a  spirit  wound  up  for  an  occasion; 
all  these  acted  powerfully  upon  his  mind ; 
and,  as  imagination  clothed  the  pealing 
sounds  with  significance,  they  served  to 
deepen  the  solemnity  of  feelings,  alreadv 
too  powerfully  wrought  upon. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  antechamber 
was  opened,  and  in  another  second  Herbert 
entered,  ushering  into  the  presence  an  indi- 
vidual closely  muffled  in  a  cloak.  For  the 
abruptness  of  the  intrusion  the  faithful  at- 
tendant apologized,  on  the  ground  of  the 
king's  peremptory  order,  that  no  delay 
should  be  used ;  and  having  received  an 
answer  indicative  of  his  Majesty's  approval, 
Herbert  withdrew. 

The  other  individual,  still  disguised  by 
his  large  Spanish  cloak,  remained  standing 
a  few  paces  within  the  room,  on  entering 
which  he  had  made  a  low  obeisance. 

"  Approach  !  Albert  Lyndesay !"  said  the 
monarch.  "  And  now,  good  yonth,  reveal 
to  us  the  secret  which  thou  saidst  must  be 
for  our  private  ear  alone.  Advance  towards 
this  table,  and  speak  low;  for  in  palaces, 
mark  us,  youth,  the  very  walls  have  ears." 

The  stranger  approached  at  the  sum- 
mons ;  and  when  within  a  pace  or  two  of 
the  chair  of  state  in  which  the  King  had 
placed  himself  to  receive  his  communica- 
tion, he  cast  aside  his  mantle  as  the  full 
glow  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  his  stately 
figure,  and  revealed  to  view — not  the  form 
of  Albert  Lyndesay,  but  that  of  the  noble 
Earl  of  Montrose. 

A  momentary  start  alone  betrayed  the 
quickened  throbbings  of  the  monarch's 
heart,  as  he  saw  before  him  in  disguise, 
and  by  means  of  an  entrance  so  stealthy 
and  unexpected,  the  subject  whom  he  had 
ever  held  as  the  most  powerful  and  formi- 
dable, because  the  most  generous,  of  his 
foes. 

Erecting  his  figure,  however,  with  regal 
dignity,  he  proceeded  to  inquire  in  a  tone, 
calm,  though  subdued, — 

"  And  what,  my  Lord  Earl,  may  be  the 
purport  of  your  visit  to  us  at  this  unseason- 
able hour  of  the  night,  and  after  a  fashion 
so  abrupt  and  clandestine  V 

The  Lord  of  Montrose  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign ;  and 
clasping  his  hands  together,  he  uttered  with 
emotion,  simply  the  words — 


"My  royal  master !" 

The  king  for  a  few  moments  awaited  in 
silence  a  further  answer ;  then,  in  a  tone  of 
which  the  assumed  sternness  faltered  be- 
neath the  tide  of  tenderer  feeling,  he  re- 
plied— 

"  Would  that  on  our  side  we  could  term 
thee  our  faithful  subject,  gallant  and  noble 
earl !  but  say,  what  is  thy  errand  here  to- 
night?" 

Montrose  paused  to  master  contending 
emotions.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  firm 
voice,  though  his  countenance  denoted  ex- 
treme agitation. 

"My  liege,  you  ask  my  errand? — it  is 
this.  To  pray — most  humbly,  and  without 
a  reserve — to  crave  your  royal  pardon,  for 
the  fact  that  this  hand  has  been  raised  in 
alliance  with  those  who  hold  in  scorn  your 
majesty's  sacred  and  anointed  head — to  re- 
nounce for  ever  all  communion  with  them 
— and  here  upon  my  knees,  before  high 
Heaven,  to  vow  to  you,  my  most  beloved 
sovereign  !  unconditional  and  unlimited  al- 
legiance, for  life  or  death.  Reject  not  my 
service,  my  liege !  unworthy  as  I  am  to 
offer  it ;  and  at  least  believe  that  could  I 
have  surmised  to  what  ends  would  tend  the 
factious  and  disloyal  sentiments  which  my 
inexperience  dignified  by  the  name  of  pa- 
triotism, I  had  been  the  last  man  to  join 
hand  with  those,  whose  late  impious  courses 
led  your  majesty,  in  this  morning's  audi- 
ence, to  designate  them  as  'rebels  1'  Oh !  wipe 
off  the  stain  of  such  a  term  from  the  name 
of  James  of  Montrose  !  Let  his  forgiveness 
but  pass  your  sacred  lips,  and  this  broad 
realm  holds  not  a  heart  so  devoted  to  your 
service  V 

Much  moved  by  this  address,  to  which 
the  tone  and  manner  of  the  earl  gave  thrill- 
ing earnestness,  Charles  remained  a  short 
time  silent.  At  length,  he  extended  his 
hand  towards  the  noble  suppliant,  saying, 
as  he  did  so,  in  a  voice  which  betrayed 
deep  feeling,  subdued  only  by  a  powerful 
effort — 

"We  pardon  thee,  Montrose  !  as  we  our- 
selves hope  to  receive  pardon  from  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth ; — and,  as  He  asks  but  re- 
pentance, ill  would  it  become  us,  invested 
but  with  His  delegated  power,  to  require 
more.  In  our  heart,  we  exonerate  thee 
.from  the  imputation  of  having  ever  inten- 
tionally harbored  a  rebellious  thought. 
We  believe  that  'through  ignorance  thou 
didst  it/  And  most  thankfully  do  we  hail 
the  day  which  has  enabled  us  to  rank  the 
noblest  of  our  enemies  amongst  the  dearest 
of  our  friends.  We  require  of  thee  no  other 
security  than — " 

At  this  word,  Montrose,  who,  still  kneel- 
ing, had  eagerly  clasped  the  king's  hand, 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  during  the  fore- 
going speech,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  start- 
ed to  his  feet,  saying  vehemently — 
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"  Than  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  and  " 
— in  a  more  subdued  tone — u  than  the  word 
of  a  Christian — I  have  no  higher  pledge  to 
offer.  And  even  now,"  said  he,  as  he  once 
more  bent  the  knee,  and  seized  the  hand 
still  offered,  "  even  now,  sacred  as  is  your 
majesty's  right — unquestionable  the  justice 
of  your  cause — it  was  the  right  royal  and 
noble  nature,  which  could  discern  virtue 
even  in  an  enemy,  and  the  generous  soul 
which  knew  not  how  to  doubt  its  fellow, 
that  brought  Montrose  to  your  majesty's 
feet." 

"  Enough,  my  lord  I"  said  Charles.  "  We 
hold  thee  henceforth  as  our  best  and  most 
devoted  friend ;  and  God  be  thanked  for 
this  night's  interview!  In  sooth,  we  were 
awaiting  a  visitor  of  a  different  kind,  and 
UN  now  we  marvel  at  his  delay." 

"  Meantime,  my  liege,  under  your  royal 
favor,  I  would  communicate  somewhat  fur- 
ther to  your  private  ear,  if  already  I  be  not 
too  tedious.  At  the  risk  of  incurring  your 
majesty's  suspicions  that  a  paltry  rivalry 
and  personal  animosity  suggest  the  course 
I  ;\m  ubout  to  tub-,  in  place  of  the  pure  and 
disinterested  zeal  for  your  Majesty's  cause, 
which  can  be  its  only  apology,  I  cann.it 
leave  this  presence  without  denouncing  as 
a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country,  your 
majesty*!  trusted  adviser,  James,  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  1" 

"  And  is  it  ever  to  bo  thus  ?"  replied  the 
kin-;  "are  our  enemies  to  become  friends 
but  to  prove  our  frionds  enemies?  Mont- 
rose, believe  us,  Hamilton  is  true ! — he  has 
;  us  long  and  faithfully — we  cannot, 
will  not,  credit  him  a  traitor!" 

"My  most  honored  sovereign!  Think 
not  that  he  who  now  pays  you  his  debt  of 
ge  long  withheld,  would  shadow  your 
royal  mind  with  a  doubt  regarding  the 
faith  of  such  a  friend,  could  be  nut,  if  need- 
ful, produce  proofs  of  the  fatal  truth,  ay, 
proofs  as  glaring  as  the  noon-day  sun. 
JJut  hero,  alas !  I  must  cast  myself  on  your 
majesty's  forbearance,  for  then  exist  rea- 
sons, no  less  stringent,  because  too  delicate 
for  exposure  ;  and  which  could  yield  in  force 
only  to  your  majesty's  command,  or  your 
v's  safety — why  I  should  not  betray 
ilid.oiee  which  put  into  my  posses- 
sion those  damning  proofs." 

Charles  rcllected  lor  a  few  moments,  and 
while  he  did  so,  tome  thing  like  a  smile 
might  have  been  observed  to  steal  over  his 
melaneholy  and  thoughtful  countenance. 
It  might  be  that  his  dearly  bought  experi- 
aught  him  to  marvel  at  the  simplicity 
ntrose,  in  expecting  that  the  king 
should  take  his  own  unsupported  assurance 
to  the  ruin  of  his  well  known  mortal  enemy 
— it  might  be  that  the  name  of  Lord  Hamil- 
ton's niece,  coupled  with  that  of  the  Earl 
itrose,  had  already  retched  the  royal 
ear,  and  thus  afforded  the  king  a  clue  to  his 


visitor's  mysterious  allusions  which  the 
other  little  inspected. 

However  this  might  be,  there  was  a 
pause,  and  Charles  was  preparing  once 
more  to  take  up  the  subject,  when 
were  heard  in  the  ante-room ;  the  door 
opened,  and  Montrose  instinctively  retired 
into  the  embrasure  of  the  deep  sooth  win- 
dow already  mentioned.  Whe] 
he  saw  the  slight  figure  of  Albert  Lyndesay 
enter  the  room,  he  again  came  forward. 
The  youth  started  with  evident  surprise 
and  confusion  at  recognizing  his  fellow-tra- 
veller in  the  apartment  where  he  had  cal- 
culated on  finding  the  king  alone  ;  but 
immediately  recovering  himself,  wi 
easy  grace  which  seemed  natural  to  him, 
and  which  would  have  bespoken  one  rather 
habituated  to  a  court  than  Jiland 

fastness,  he  advanced  and  bent  the  knee 
before  his  sovereign. 

Charles  received  Bis  homage  in  silence, 
and  the  youth,  a<  he  arose,  oast   an   i 
glance  towards  the  earl,  appro!:- 
the  presence  of  the  latter  might  disturb  the 
purpose  of  his  errand.     Montrose   o 
stood  the  look,  and  immediately  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  I  >n  a  former  occasion,  good  youth,  thou 
wert  slow  in  trusting  me.     In  : 
of  the  Majesty  of  England,  may  I  hope  to 
with  more  confidence?" 

Albert  accepted  the  proffered  hail 
only  replied  with  a  look  of  ap] 
the   King.     "His  Majesty's  will  alone  di- 
rects  me;  in   whom  he  bi. 
confide  with  |  soul — whom  h 

me  doubt,  I  doubt." 

The  features  of  Charles,  at  these  simple 
words,  were  lighted  for  an  instant  with  one 
of  those   radiant  smiles  that  reflect  upon 
an  habitually  sad  expressi' 
gladness  which  glows  in  a  heart  worn  with 
the  world'scold  and  selfish  polk 
occasions  the  freshness  of  youthful,  or  of 
devoted  feeling,  exhibits  it-elf.     lie  gave 
his  hand  to  be  pressed  to  the  lips 
youthful  adherent,  and  said  in  a  tone  almost 
paternal — 

11  Then  now  we  bid  thee  trust,  brave  boy  ; 
thou  hast  our  warrant  for  this  irentleman's 
honor.     Doubtless,  thou  h  of  the 

great  and  gallant  Earl  of  Montrose  as  hos- 
tile to  us  ?  Henceforth  learn  to  regard  him 
as  our  most  precious  and  inestimable  ally.  ' 

"And  is  it  even  so?  Now  HbsjVSSI  be 
prftised  1"  said  Albert,  as  he  turned  a 
towards  Montrose.  "  And  you,  my  Lord, 
whose  name  for  valor  and  prowess  1  have 
so  long  admired — whose  genius  I  have 
almost  worshipped — I  see  you,  and  may 
love  you,  and  yet  be  loyal.  A  proud  day 
it  will  be  for  Scotland  when  her  noblest 
chieftain  stands  forth  the  champion  of  truth 
and  justice  !     Let  us  but  utter  the  name  of 
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Montrose  as  our  watchword,  and  faction 
will  be  quelled,  and  rebellion  will  cease  !" 

As  Albert  gave  vent  to  this  burst  of  joy- 
ous enthusiasm  at  discovering  the  acquisi- 
tion of  so  great  an  ally  to  the  party  in 
which  all  his  hopes  were  centred,  the  King 
and  the  Earl,  with  the  calm  and  indulgent 
interest  of  experience,  regarded  his  youth- 
ful face,  flashing  with  sudden  hope  and 
ardor.  Montrose,  however,  interrupted 
him — 

"  Softly,  my  good  youth,"  said  he.  "  With 
regard  to  the  publicity  of  this  night's  events, 
thy  expectations  are,  for  the  present,  at 
least  I  fear,  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  I 
was  about  to  propose  to  his  Majesty,  as 
the  best  means  of  serving  his  interests,  that 
as  yet  all  parties  should  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  part  which  in  honor  and  conscience 
I  feci  bound  to  take  in  this  great  struggle. 
Should  your  Majesty  vouchsafe  to  approve 
this  suggestion,"  continued  the  Earl,  ad- 
g  himself  to  Charles,  "  I  will  remain 
with  the  Scottish  army,  and  there  use 
whatever  influence  I  may  possess  in  pro- 
nutting  your  Majesty's  interests,  by  mode- 
rating the  inflated  sentiments  of  the  really 
deluded  multitude,  and  by  counteracting  to 
th''   utmost  of  my  nower  the  designs  and 

Purposes  of  the  deluding  few.  By  this  mean's 
may  for  the  present  gain  far  more  to  the 
royal  cause  than  by  the  provocation  of  an 
open  hostility.  But  some  envoy  of  unques- 
tioned faith  must  be  established  between 

"  Would  that  I  might  be  hel"  thought 
Albert,  as  with  the  impetuous  anxiety  of  a 
child  waiting  a  parent's  sanction  to  some 
favorite  scheme  of  pleasure,  he  tried  to  de- 
tect in  the  expression  of  the  monarch's 
countenance  his  approbation  or  disapproval 
of  the  plan  proposed. 

It  was  long  before  Charles  answered.  At 
length  he  said,  "  Believe  not  that  any  want 
of  trust  in  thy  faith  and  loyalty  induces  us 
to  hesitate  in  this  matter — but  truly,  Mont- 
rose, there  appeared  to  us  something  of 
treachery  in  inviting  the  confidence  of  any 
party  only  to  betray  it " 

Charles  would  have  proceeded,  but  the 
Earl  interrupted  him,  forgetful  of  the  form 
which  should  have  kept  him  silent.  The 
quick  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks  and 
brow,  and  his  proud  eye  flashed  as  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Betray  ! — my  Liege — betray  ! — not  the 
very  devil  if  he  trusted  in  me  !  I  but  pro- 
posed  " 

The  King  waved  his  hand.  "  We  know 
what  thou  wouldest  say,"  he  calmly  re- 
sumed ;  "  thou  wilt  reveal  nought  of  their 
counsels — and  we  were  about  to  add,  that 
we  also  ourselves  having  weighed  this,  do 
conscientiously  acquit  the  proposal  of  any 
implication  of  betrayal  of  trust.  In  times 
of  extremity  the  Holy  Scripture  itself  af- 


fords us  examples  of  the  employment  of 
extreme  means.  Considering,  therefore, 
that  our  subjects  have  been  induced  by  false 
representations  to  lift  up  their  hands  in 
treasonable  war,  in  aid  of  a  rebellion  which, 
against  an  anointed  sovereign,  must  ever 
be  a  grievous  sin — with  the  knowledge  also 
that  ambition  is  the  root,  and  power  the  an- 
ticipated fruit,  where  patriotism  appears  as 
the  flower — with  the  firm  intention  more- 
over, by  the  help  of  God,  that  clemency 
^shall  be  extended  to  all  who  may  see  their 
error — we  give  thee,  Graham  of  Montrose, 
our  warrant  to  act  as  best  befitteth  thy  pru- 
dence and  judgment,  in  aid  of  our  cause, 
amongst  the  Scottish  army  or  elsewhere — 
appointing  thee,  Albert  Lyndesay,  to  fill 
the  post  of  messenger  between  this  noble 
gentleman  and  ourselves.  Already  thou 
hast  proved  thy  fitness  for  the  trust  in  the 
act  of  service  this  day  rendered  to  us  ;  and 
though  we  now  appoint  thee  to  a  post  of 
risk  and  danger — God  forgive  us  if  we 
err ! — but  it  must  not  be  in  a  vulgar  cause 
that  the  blood  which  flows  in  thy  veins " 

Abruptly  Charles  checked  himself,  as  if 
seized  by  a  sudden  recollection,  whilst  Lyn- 
desay, who  had  been  hanging  with  intense 
earnestness  on  every  word  that  dropped 
from  his  lips,  eagerly  said — 

"  My  Liege !" 

"Go  to,"  said  the  King,  hastily,  "we 
were  forgetting  thou  didst  say  this  morn- 
ing thou  wert  but  the  adopted  of  Lord 
Gordon  ;  but  time  wears,  and  our  memory 
fails  us.  Montrose,  we  gladly  await  thy 
tidings :  and  in  token  of  our  love  we  pray 
thee  to  accept  this  sword,  bequeathed  to  us 
by  our  royal  father,*  and  hitherto  wielded 
by  our  own  hand,  but  which  will  serve  us, 
we  doubt  not,  more  worthily  in  thine.  Lyn- 
desay, we  rely  on  thy  vigilance  and  zeal, 
and  to  both  we  wish  good  night." 

Charles  hastily  rose,  and  was  preparing 
to  leave  the  room,  when  Albert,  recovering 
from  the  state  of  bewilderment  into  which 
the  King's  seeming  allusion  to  his  own  per- 
sonal history  had  thrown  him,  importu- 
nately, yet  respectfully,  entreated  him  to 
stay. 

"  One  word  more,  with  all  humility,  my 
Royal  Master,"  said  the  youth.  "  I  came 
here  to  communicate  to  your  majesty  what 
this  unexpected  meeting  has  caused  yet  to 
be  left  unsaid ;  and  what  I  have  to  tell  is 
indeed  fitted  for  no  ears  but  those  of  your 
Majesty,  and  of  such  as  share  your  secret 
counsels,  though  even  of  such,  alas  !  I  have 
to  speak.  Pardon  me,  sire,  if  to  make  my 
story  intelligible,  I  must  needs  dwell  some- 
what on  events  in  my  own  insignificant 

*  This  sword,  bequeathed  by  James  I.  to  his  son, 
and  presented  by  Charles  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Montrose, 
was  placed  by  Walter  Scott,  with  great  delight, 
amongst  the  antiquarian  treasures  of  Abbotsford.  See 
Lockhart,  letter  to  James  Baillie. 
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life.  Your  Majesty  is  aware  that  of  my 
family  and  birth-place,  I  know  nothing." 

Albert  paused,  for  he  observed  the  tight- 
ly compressed  lips  and  steady  gaze  of 
Charles,  and  was  fearful  that  he  had 
offended.  The  King,  however,  apparently 
by  an  effort,  smiled  faintly,  but  encour- 
agingly, and  bade  him  to  proceed.  Accord- 
ingly he  resumed — 

"  Until  the  death  of  my  patron  and  bene- 
factor, I  was  unconscious  of  any  anxiety 
respecting  my  own  history.  One  being 
alone  is  associated  with  my  early  recollec- 
tions as  having  conveyed  to  my  mind  some 
vague  idea  of  a  mystery  attending  myself. 
She  was  a  poor  and  miserable  woman,  pre- 
tending at  times  to  the  ^ift  of  soothsaying : 
and  twice  during  my  childhood  I  was  com- 
mitted to  her  charge  on  the  occasion  of 
some  trifling  malady,  and,  accompanied  by 
her  as  my  nurse,  was  taken  on  a  journey  of 
considerable  length  from  the  princely  man- 
sion I  was  accustomed  to  consider  my  home. 
These  two  visits  (for  we  became  inmates  in 
another  family  during  our  absence)  are 
indelibly  stamped  on  my  memory ;  as  it 
was  then  that  I  received  all  the  kindness 
and  affection  to  which  elsewhere  I  had  been 
a  stranger,  for  it  was  the  kindness  and  af- 
fection of  a  woman.  She  was  young  and 
beautiful — alas  !  not  many  days  since  I 
saw  her  portrait,  if  ever  canvass  told  true  ! 
— and  she  wept  when  she  was  forced  to 
part  with  me  ;  but  I  returned,  still  ignorant 
of  my  fate,  to  the  protection  of  the  Marquis 
of  Gordon. 

"  Enough  of  this !  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  contrast  between  the  caprice  of  an  old 
man  and  the  tender  interest  of  a  gentle- 
woman. Pardon  me,  sire,  once  more,  this 
tedious  detail.  Ninon  (for  that  was  her 
name)  again  appeared  to  mo  when  I  was 
about  to  lose  my  protector,  and  she  first 
communicated  to  me  the  appalling  truth 
that  I  had  no  claims  upon  the  Marquis's 
family,  of  which  his  death  would  not  deprive 
me :  accident  alone  having  originally  di- 
rected his  whimsical  partiality  towards  me. 
Stung  by  this  intelligence,  and  failing  in 
every  effort  to  extract  from  Ninon  further 
information  on  all  that  interested  mo  most, 
I  waited  but  to  receive  the  last  breath  of 
my  benefactor,  ere  I  put  in  execution  the 
resolution  instantly  formed,  of  entreating 
your  Majesty  graciously  to  dispose  of  my 
person  and  poor  services.  On  my  way  to 
England,  I  halted  for  the  night  at  a  small 
inn  on  the  borders  (the  same  where  first  I 
was  honored  with  the  sight  of  the  noble 
Earl  of  Montrose),  and  there  again,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  was  met  by  the  woman 
Ninon.  And  now,  my  liege,  comes  the  fact 
which  has  rendered  this  poor  worthless  his- 
tory essential.  At  once  guessing  my  des- 
tination, she  committed  to  me  a  packet  to 
convey  to  your  Majesty,  and  hurried  my 


departure  on  the  very  hour.  The  parcel 
contained,  as  she  affirmed,  letters  of  trai- 
torous import  for  a  subject  to  receive  ;  ad- 
dressed by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  to 
your  Majesty's  trusted  counsellor,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton.  Your  Majesty  will  con- 
ceive that  my  surprise  amounted  to  incre- 
dulity, as  but  a  short  time  since  I  was 
witness  of  the  Lord  Hamilton's  fidelity  to 
your  Majesty's  interests,  when  attending 
my  chief  at  Edinburgh.  Ninon,  however, 
persisted  in  her  declaration,  and  bade  me 
read  the  letters,  as  I  am  led  to  think  she 
herself  had  done" — 

"  And  you  did  so  ?"  said  Charles,  hi 

"Sire,  no!"  replied  the  youth.  "  My 
duty  was  to  submit  them  to  your  Maj 
disposal — not  to  seek  information  in  so 
questionable  a  manner  for  myself.  In  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  this,  I  hastened  on- 
wards, but  the  attempt  was  fruitless.  In  a 
word,  I  was  pursued,  taken  at  disadvantage, 
with  unequal  odds,  wounded,  robbed  of  these 
despatches,  and — forgive  me  for  mentioning 
it — of  a  personal  relic  I  valued  nearly  as 
much,  and  left  for  dead.  And  all  which 
now  remains  in  my  power,  is  to  warn  your 
Majesty  of  the  existence  of  these  \ 
and  bitterly  to  lament  that  I  have  failed  in 
the  service  of  laying  at  your  M 
proofs  which  might  satisfy  the  doubts  my 
unsupported  assertion  mu>t  lea 

During  the  foregoing  recital,  both  the 
King  and  the  Earl  had  listened  with  1 
less  attention,  and  their  eyeshno 
When,  at  length,  it  was  concluded,  Charles 
bent  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  sighing 
deeply,  ejaculated,  rather  in  soliloquy  than 
as  addressed  to  any  one — 

"  Saville  this  morning! — Hamilton  to- 
night!— where  is  suspicion  to  end  '.'" 

For  some  time  he  remained  buried  in 
thought,  and  the  silence  continued  un- 
broken. At  length,  raising  his  head,  ho 
gravely  bowed  an  adieu  to  each  Cavalier,  as 
he  waved  his  hand  in  token  of  his  wish  to 
be  left  alone. 

Before  the  morrow's  dawn,  Montrose 
and  Albert  Lyndesay  were  on  their  way  to 
join  the  Scottish  camp  at  Newcastle. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

He  knew  himself  a  villain — but  he  deemed 

The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seemed  ; 

And  scorned  the  best  as  hypocrites,  who  hid 

Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 

He  knew  himself  detested — but  he  knew, 

The  hearts  that  loathed  him,  crouched  and  dreaded 

too. 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt, 
From  all  affection,  and  from  all  contempt. — Corsair. 

Our  readers   may  perhaps    remember, 
what    Albert  Lyndesay,   in  the    exciting 
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events  of  his  sojourn  at  York,  had  entirely 
forgotten,  namely — that  besides  the  letter 
which  the  "  open  sessima"  of  his  saddle 
had  so  opportunely  put  into  his  possession, 
and  which  had  caused,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
inconsiderable  sensation  in  the  King's 
Council — that  same  depository  contained 
other  papers,  on  the  first  glance  apparently 
of  small  importance,  and  as  such  recom- 
mitted to  their  hiding-place  by  Lyndesay, 
who  entirely  forgot  their  existence  until 
long  time  afterwards,  when  the  leisure  and 
ennui  of  a  military  camp  induced  him  to 
examine  them.  But  as  we  are  not  bound 
to  refrain  from  their  perusal  as  long  as  he 
did,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
present  pause  in  our  narrative  to  introduce 
them  to  our  readers.  They  were  addressed 
in  epistolary  form  to  some  person  whose 
name  was  always  a  blank  in  the  manuscript, 
thus  affording  no  clue  to  the  author's  asso- 
ciates. They  commenced  abruptly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Often, -,  you  have  asked  me  why  I 

would  peril  body  and  soul  in  this  accursed 
struggle,  wherein  I,  a  foreigner,  and  there- 
fore careless  as  to  the  fate  of  England — an 
infide1  and  therefore  indifferent  as  to  the 
triumph  of  Rome  or  Edinburgh — can  have 
no  concern.  The  motives  which  have  ani- 
mated me,  the  unextinguishable  impulse 
which  has  urged  me  on,  could  not  have 
stirred  your  thick  northern  blood.  You 
play  the  game  (how  much  more  meritorious 
than  my  own?)  of  a  party  which  talks  of 
principles :  I  have  no  other  stake  than  pas- 
sions. First  comes  revenge — and  if  you 
Would  ask  its  object,  I  must  enumerate  all 
with  whom  I  have  yet  held  intercourse  ;  for 
from  every  man  who  has  crossed  my  path  I 
have  received  bitter  injury,  or,  what  was 
worse,  silent  contumely.  Hunted  down  by 
the  whole  human  race,  I  have  turned  to 
bay.  Bub  there  is  still  another  passion 
which  animates  me  to  grapple  with  the 
monster  Fate,  in  the  desperate  hope  that 
some  of  her  struggles  may  throw  its  object 
into  my  power.  This  passion  is — nay,  smile 

not,  ,  it  is  love — or  what  would    be 

called  such  in  another — in  me,  degraded 
and  despised,  it  is  but  madness.  You  might, 
perhaps,  imagine  that  such  a  sentiment 
would  soften  the  heart,  instead  of  steeling 
it — know,  then,  that  she,  whom,  spite  of  all 
the  obstacles  of  power,  and  rank,  and  sta- 
tion, I  am  resolved  to  possess  or  to  perish, 
exists  in  a  sphere  so  exalted  that  she  would 
spurn  me  as  the  worm  beneath  her  feet,  and 
only  the  total  extinction  of  all  order  can 
throw  her  in  my  path.  Yet  have  I  too 
gentle  blood,  and  once  or  twice,  in  early 
youth,  it  spoke  within  me  in  loftier  aspira- 
tions. But  they  died  away  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  cruel  destiny,  and  the  sight  of 
that  young  maiden  elicited  the  last  spark 
from  the  smouldering  fire  which  glowed 
5 


within    my    veins.      Now    listen    to    my 
story : — 

"  I  was  born  in  Paris,  in  a  melancholy 
apartment  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques ;  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  my  mother,  who 
died  at  my  birth,  was  an  Italian  lady  of 
great  beauty,  and  of  a  family  far  from  igno- 
ble. She  left  me,  however,  no  other  name 
than  that  of  the  locality  in  which  I  was 
born,  and  accordingly  that  distinctive  appel- 
lation was  adopted.  Supplied  with  the  scan- 
tiest means  of  subsistence  during  my  in- 
fancy and  boyhood,  from  some  untraceable 
source,  and  placed,  as  I  grew  older,  at  a 
college  of  Dominicans  distant  from  the 
capital,  enough  of  my  mother's  blood  flowed 
in  my  veins  to  suggest  dark  thoughts  against 
the  unknown  betrayer  of  her  peace,  who 
had  seduced  her  from  an  honorable  home 
(for  so  much  I  had  gathered  from  those 
around  me)  to  leave  her  to  perish  in  a 
foreign  city,  without  friends  or  attendants, 
and  almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  I  resolved  to  seek  out  the  author  of 
I  so  much  misery,  as  soon  as  I  should  have 
the  command  of  my  own  actions;  for,  in 
addition  to  my  mother's  wrongs,  the  con- 
stant brooding  over  my  own  desolate  lot 
wrought  in  me  a  sense  of  deep  hatred 
against  one  who  had  consigned  me  to  an 
existence  so  wretched  and  friendless. 

"  Thus  my  youth  was  passed  in  a  sullen 
submission  to  injuries,  with  a  restless  de- 
sire after  revenge.  The  power  which  de- 
tained me  at  the  Dominican  college  was 
great;  for  though  I  had  attained  an  age 
when  it  was  usual  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
I  still  found  myself  a  prisoner.  Undoubt- 
edly the  controller  of  my  fate  was  a 
Churchman. 

"  But  the  worst  blow  remained  behind. 
Spite  of  my  protestations  of  unfitness  and 
abhorrence — spite  of  opposition  desperate 
almost  to  madness — the  frock  and  cowl  of 
the  order  were  forced  upon  me ;  and  I  be- 
came, in  seeming  at  least,  a  Dominican 
monk.  But  neither  art  nor  force  could 
extort  from  me  the  utterance  of  the  more 
stringent  vows,  for  then  I  had  not  become 
totally  unscrupulous.  I  was,  therefore,  as 
the  fraternity  knew,  bound  to  them  only  so 
long  as  they  could  detain  me  a  captive; 
and  accordingly  no  persecution  was  left  un- 
tried to  draw  from  my  lips  the  oaths  of  celi- 
bacy, solitude,  &c.  Thus  goaded  into  a  re- 
solution to  obtain  my  liberty,  by  whatever 
means,  I  sought,  and  at  length  found,  op- 
portunity of  escape  from  the  convent.  The 
enterprise  was,  of  course,  attended  with- 
danger — but  I  spare  you  the  details.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  the  scene  of  my  earliest  im- 
pressions, and  there  I  left  no  means  un- 
tried to  discover  the  secret  of  my  parent- 
age, but  without  success. 

"  Poverty  succeeded,  and  abject  want ;. 
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and  I  was  forced  to  betake  myself  to  some    as  sacristan,  to  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
calling  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  des  Pres.     It  was  near  midnight,  and  the 

"  You  know  that  at  this  time  the  Cardi-  dark  and  gloomy  building  struck  a  chill  to 
nal  de  Richelieu  ruled  France  (as  still  he  J  the  heart  as  we  passed  along  the  vaulted 
does),  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  o"d  his  iron  j  aisles,  lighted  only  by  the  faint  lamp  which 
sway  was  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  was  carried  by  the  female  who  guided  us. 
a  system  of  espionage,  which  was  main-  In  traversing  the  space  between  the  choir 
tained  through  a  regularly  organized  and  and  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  suddenly  a 
well  paid  body  of  informers.     In  fact,  the    bright  light  shone  upon  the  pavement  a  Ut- 


most valuable  possession  a  man  could  boast 
in  those  times  was  a  secret  of  some  import- 
ance which  might  affect  the  state. 

"  By  great  good  luck  I  had  almost  in  my 
infancy  become  the  possessor  of  such  an 
one,  the  revelation  of  which  I  hoped  might 
servo  me  with  the  minister.  I  determined 
to  obtain  an  introduction  to  him  by  means 


tie  distance  before  us.  It  proceeded  from 
a  small  chapel  to  the  right,  and  on  arriving 
opposite  to  this  brilliantly  illuminated  re- 
cess, what  was  my  surprise  on  beholding 
there  three  gay  cavaliers,  all  youn. 
habited  in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  pe- 
riod. One  of  these  was  seated  when  we 
entered,   a  rich  velvet  chair  having  been 


of  it,  and  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  that  lino  of  brought  from  the  choir  for  his  use,  whilst 
life  for  which  my  late  inquisitorial  re- !  the  other  two  remained  standing  before  him, 
searches  on  my  own  behalf,  and  a  tolerable  i  They  appeared  full  of  mirth,  ami  in  the 
knowledge  of  languages  gained  at  the  col-  highest  spirits,  and  on  our  arrival  were  re- 
lege,  together  with  tlio  natural  bias  of  my  J  covering  from  the  effects  of  ponte 
character,  eminently  fitted  me.  which  we  of  course  remained  in  ignorance. 

"At  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  pub-  j  In  fait,  their  whole  demeanor  was  that  of 
lie  attention  had  been  excited  by  the  extinc-    gay    companions    in    a    f:  revel, 

tion  of  tho  great  house  of  d'Amville  in  the  rather  than  that  of  men  assembled  in  a 
male  line,  through  the  death  of  the  last  duke,  church  in  mystery  ami  darkness,  for  the 
And  as  tho  depression  of  tnis  noble  family  j  purpose,  as  our  attendance  seemed  to  de- 
had  been  one  great  object  of  the  policy  of!  note,  of  taking  part  in  some  religious  cere- 
Richelieu,  and  the  last  possessor  or  its  hon-  mony. 
ors  the  especial  subject  of  his  persecution        "  Tin-  Cavalier  who  was  seat 


persecution 
and  hatred,  it  was  considered  a  signal  tri- 
umph for  the  minister  that  no  heir  to  those 
honors  survived. 

11  Since  the  people  always  eagerly  can- 
vass what  appertains  to  the  great,  801 
8ervations  to  this  effect  had  reached  my 

ears;  and  the  name  of  d'Amville  suddenly  I  have  been  Knglish.     The  splendor 
awakened  in  mo  the  recollection  of  a  scene  i  person's   dress  outshone  anything  1 


less  inclined  to  give  way  to  thi 
frivolity  than  his  companions  ;  and   to  him 
the  others    paid  a  degree    of   deference, 
thf gh  of  what  passed  betv  1  I  was 

entirely   ignorant,   as    it  was   spoken  in  a 
foreign  language,  which  I  now  believe  to 


so  faintly  portrayed  in  my  memory  that  1 
had  difficulty  in  recalling  it,  and  arranging 
the  circumstances  with  any  precision. 

"When  quite  a  boy  I  had  been  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  priest,  who 
from  his  extreme  wretchedness  and  p 
was  glad  of  the  small  pittance  my  mainte- 
nance afforded  him  ;  and  who  made  use  of 


have  seen,  either  before  :    every 

part  of  it  was   fastened  ,  .f  im- 

mense value.     His  countenance  1  recollect 
but  indistinctly. 

;    thc-e   observations  I  made  during 
the  time  we  afterward*   had  t>  wait,  for  on 
our  entrance  few  words  wore  in 
and  Bsrtotemeo,  with  myself,  proceeded  to 


the  scanty  strength  I  possessed  in  the  most  arrange  tho  small  altar  fur  the  mass;  the 
degrading  offices.  This  man  had  frequent  woman  who  had  guided  us  thither  leaving 
interviews  with  a  woman,  whose  name  I  the  chapel  almost  instantly.  Bill  was  ab- 
never  knew,  but  wl:  nal  attractions,  >  sent  about  ten  minutes,  daring  which  time 

in  the  style  of  beauty  peculiar  to  the  pea-    all  present  reinaiuvd   in  > i i •  D  at 

santry  of  her  native  province,  were,  as  far  j  length  footsteps  were  again  heard  on  the 
as  I  remember,  great.     She  was  married.  BJ    mai  l»!e  pavement,  and  the  woman  returned. 
I  one  day  heard  Father  Bartolemeo  assert,  j  accompanied    by    another    female, 
to  a  soldier  in  the  Scottish  guard.     Be  that  |  seemed,   but  the  figure   was  muffled   in  a 
as  it  may,  her  demeanor  towards  the  priest    large  eloak  and  veil. 

was  that  of  a  person  urging  earnestly  upon  M  One  of  the  Cavaliers  advanced  eagerly 
another  the  performance  of  some  service  to  to  meet  them,  and,  loading  the  stranger 
which  he  had  groat  reluctance,  and  at  forward,  he  hastily  removed  her  ■Matte and 
times  her  manner  almost  took  the  tone  Of  veil,  and  discovered  to  view  one  of  the  most 
command;  but  I  comprehended  nothing  of  t  exquisitely  lovely  forms  that  nature  ever 
the  purport  of  her  mysterious  visits.  produced. 

"At  length  the  promise  of  gold,  as  I  "She  was  young;  yet  there  was  a  ma- 
think,  prevailed,  and  one  night  Bartolemeo  jesty  in  her  step  and  in  her  bearing,  that 
accompanied  this  person,  taking  me  to  act  I  seemed  at  once  to  check  the  levity  which 
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had  prevailed  before  her  approach,  and  to 
restore  to  this  meeting  whatever  it  had 
lacked  of  decent  reverence  and  propriety. 
Her  soft  dark  eyes  sought  the  ground,  as, 
with  a  bend  of  profound  respect,  she  ac- 
knowledged a  complimentary  greeting  from 
the  Cavalier  who  held  the  place  of  honor  ; 
and  if  her  cheek  then  crimsoned,  a  moment 
afterwards  it  was  paler  than  her  robe  of 
spotless  white  which  flowed  in  folds  upon 
the  pavement,  as  the  Cavalier  who  had  first 
saluted  her,  seizing  her  hand,  impatiently 
led  her  to  the  altar. 

"  I  was  much  and  childishly  surprised  to 
find  that  the  individual  who  seemed  first  in 
rank  was  not  the  bridegroom  ;  and  more  so 
to  observe  that,  though  decidedly  hand- 
somer in  person  than  the  other  two,  the 
happy  possessor  of  such  a  bride  was  by  far 
the  least  distiqguished  in  dress. 

"  The  service  commenced  at  a  sign  from 
the  other  female,  who  appeared  to  be  an 
attendant  on  the  lady.  Curious  as  I  was 
to  hear  the  names,  the  English  or  Scotch 
(if  the  tartan  scarf  he  wore  spoke  true) 
title  of  the  bridegroom  escaped  me  ;  but 
my  ears,  already  accustomed  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  other  name,  easily  retained 
that  of  Isabelle  Claude  Marguerite  d'Am- 
ville. 

"  At  the  sound  of  her  own  name,  echo- 
ing through  the  dreary  fabric  at  such  an 
hour,  and  in  such  a  scene,  the  lady  started, 
and  looked  fearfully  round,  but  her  lover 
whispered  courage ;  and  after  a  few  tears 
©f  agitated  feeling,  she  received  from  him 
the  ring  which  bound  her  to  him  for  ever. 
The  other  Cavalier,  of  whom  I  have  said 
nothing,  but  who  was  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  gaiety  and  animation  of  his  de- 
meanor, officiated  as  father  in  the  cere- 
mony ;  and  the  female  attendant  assisted 
him  to  hold  over  the  now  united  pair  the 
nuptial  canopy,  as  they  knelt  to  receive  the 
benediction. 

"  I  knew  not  then  what  I  have  since 
I,  that  the  possibility  of  the  birth  of 
a  male  heir  to  the  house  of  d'Amville,  even 
through  a  female  branch,  was  an  event 
which  the  whole  policy  of  the  wily  priest, 
then  gaining  power  in  the  state,  and  high 
in  credit  with  the  King,  was  bent  to  coun- 
teract,— a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  that 
house  passing  by  inheritance  uncondition- 
ally in  the  female  line,  and,  what  was,  still 
more  odious  to  Richelieu,  the  title  of  Count, 
though  not  that  of  Duke,  descending  to  the 
mdU  descendant  of  a  sister  or  niece,  if  bom 
in  France.  It  was  with  the  title,  and  in  it 
the  nobility  of  the  family,  that  the  state 
waged  war,  as  I  afterwards  learned  when, 
at  the  death  of  the  last  Duke,  men  can- 
vassed the  matter.  Its  greatness  had  been 
an  object  of  jealousy,  and  its  extinction 
had  been  decreed  in  the  secret  councils  of 
the  minister  ;  and  thus  a  marriage  of  any 


of  its  members,  even  with  a  compatriot, 
would  have  deeply  offended  the  Court  ; 
with  a  foreigner,  if  discovered,  would  doubt- 
less bring  ruin  and  destruction  on  both  the 
contracting  parties. 

"But  to  return  to  a  scene  in  which  igno- 
rance and  stupid  wonder  then  alone  stimu- 
lated my  curiosity.  When  the  ceremony 
was  ended,  a  solemn  oath  was  taken  by  all 
present  except  myself  (then  considered  too 
young  and  too  ignorant  for  betrayal),  the 
purport  of  which  was,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
never  to  divulge  what  had  that  night  passed, 
but  of  this  I  am  not  sure.  My  memory  re- 
calls more  clearly,  however,  the  vision  of 
the  splendid  offerings  made  by  each  of  the 
party  when  I  handed  round  the  plate,  as  is 
customary  on  such  occasions,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church.  After  this  all  parties 
signed  their  names  on  some  written  docu- 
ment, distinct  from  the  customary  entries 
in  the  register  of  the  church;  and  this  deed 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  Cava- 
•lier,  who  appeared  to  hold  the  place  of  dig- 
nity. In  return  he  presented  to  the  lovely 
bride  a  marriage  gift.  It  was  a  magnificent 
jewel  formed  of  brilliants,  the  device  of 
which  he  appeared  to  explain  to  her  with 
some  care.  I  should  recognize  that  gem  if 
I  saw  it  again 

"  Scarcely  were  these  courtesies  conclud- 
ed, when  suddenly,  from  the  adjacent  con- 
vent, there  arose  the  sound  of  the  midnight 
chimes;  and  the  sweet  voices  of  the  nuns 
engaged  in  their  holy  service,  might  have 
shed  a  soothing  influence  on  spirits  even 
more  excited  than  those  assembled  in  that 
lonely  chapel.     It  was  not  thus,  however. 

"  As  if  roused  by  that  sound  to  some  ago- 
nizing recollection,  the  beautiful  bride  ut- 
tered a  shriek,  which  to  my  latest  moment' 
I  can  never  forget,  and  fainted  in  her  hus- 
band's arms.  The  Priest,  as  he  looked  on 
her,  seemed  all  at  once  seized  by  some 
dreadful  suggestion,  for  his  countenance 
became  deadly  pale,,  and  its  expression 
changed  from  low  cunning  to  mortal  fear 
and  hatred.  His  lips  quivered,  as,  seizing 
the  arm  of  the  female  attendant  with  a  vio- 
lent grasp,  he  said,  in  a  tone  almost  sepul- 
chral, 'Was  she  the  bride  of  Heaven?'  at 
the  same  time  extinguishing  the  lights,  in 
order  to  render  escape  impossible  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  the  church,  iu  case  his 
worst  fears  should  be  realized. 

"Tearing  herself  from  his  gripe,  the  wo- 
man retreated  a  few  paces,  and  then,  in  a 
tone  which  rang  through  every  vault  of  that 
sacred  pile,  she  rather  screamed  than  spoke 
the  words — 

"  '  Not  till  to-morrow. — Englishmen,  fol- 
low me.' 

"  Apparently  the  truth  of  her  reply  was 
undoubted  ;  for  the  priest,  with  a  muttered 
oath,  turned  away  without  attempting  vio- 
lence, and  as  he  listened  to  the  retreating 
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footsteps  of  the  Cavaliers  bearing  away  their 
almost  lifeless  burden,  under  the  guidance 
of  this  woman,  who  seemed  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  place,  I  trembled  at  his 
anathemas,  and  the  dark  threats  which  es- 
caped his  lips.  I  have  since  concluded  that 
he  made  no  effort  at  detaining  any  of  the 
party,  as  the  tclat  of  an  open  rupture  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  himself,  he  having 
become  liable  to  the  Church's  censures,  for 
his  agency  in  the  marriage  of  one  designed 
for  the  Cloister. 

"  He  took  no  further  notice  of  what  had 
occurred ;  probably  hoping  that  the  whole 
affair  might  pass  into  oblivion;  and  I,  on 
my  part,  soon  ceased  to  think  of  it  at  all. 
But  the  vengeance  of  the  Church  did  not 
sleep.  When  was  Rome  ever  known  to 
I  pare?  When  was  Richelieu  ever  induced 
to  relent?" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

.     .     .     Led  by  the  sound, 
As  thus  he  cried  aloud,  a  woman  came 
TOWard  him  from  the  ruins.     .     . 

Htf  words,  her  voice, 
II.  r  look,  more  horror  to  his  heart  conveyed, 
Then  sill  the  havoc  round  :  for  though  she  spake 
With  the  calm  utterance  of  despair,  in  tones 
l)rrp-!>:r,-ttiird  mid  low,  yet  never  sweeter  voice 
Poured  forth  its  hymns  in  ecstasy  to  heaven. 

While  she  spake, 
She  raised  her  lofty  hands  to  Heaven,  as  if 
Galling  for  justice  on  the  Judgment-Seat; 
Th«n  I .- «. i « 1  thorn  on  her  eves,  and  leaning  on, 
Boat  o'er  the  open  sepulchre 

Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Ooths. 

"  Nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the 
soeno  which  I  have  described  to  you  had 
occurred:  and  it  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Carnival,  as  I  well  remember,  that  I  was 
returning  from  the  Unwearying  exhibitions 
of  fun  and  frotio,  which  Paris  lias  ever  pre- 
sented at  that  period  |  and  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  miserable  abode  of  my  protector,  or 
rather  tyrant,  1  pawed  through  the  dark 
ami  gloomy  street,  the  Rm  de  la  Ilarpe,  in 
which,  as  is  well  known  by  those  curious 
in  antiquity,  are  situated  the  ruins. .fa  Un- 
man edifice,  called,  at  the  present  day,  the 
Palais  des  Thermos.  That  it  was  originally 
a  royal  palace,  and  the  dwelling  of  some  of 
the  Emperors,  I  have  heard  to  be  the  fart. 
But  what  remains  of  it  would  indicate  rather 
the  purpose  implied  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
designation,  namely,  an  immense  assem- 
blage of  baths. 

•*Jn  these  obscure  and  gloomy  halls, 
which  now  frown  ruinously,  the  ground  is 
perforated  in  numerous  large  and  deep  ex- 
cavations, such  as  tradition  says  the  Romans 
formed  for  their  baths,  and  from  these  hol- 
low cavities  subterranean  passages  extend 
in  every  direction  under  the  old  city.     The 


horror  of  the  place,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
is  indescribable,  and  many  a  frightful  tale 
is  attached  to  it,  which  made  me  shudder, 
when  a  boy,  each  time  I  passed  it  after 
dark. 

"On  the  night  in  question,  however,  my 
terror  was  not  so  great,  as  I  had  closely  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  two  masques,  who  were 
taking  the  same  route,  and  thus  had  avoid- 
ed the  horrors  of  passing  the  spot  alone. 
The  two  individuals  before  me,  who  were 
closely  masqued,  and  habited  in  some  fo- 
reign costume,  were  not  apparently  of  equal 
rank,  as  one  took  a  formal  precedence  of 
the  other,  and  from  the  few  words  that 
passed  between  them  I  gathered  that  they 
were  natives  of  another  land. 

"  At  length  they  arrived,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  myself,  opposite  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  and  without 
seeming  to  notice  the  place,  the  DM 
were  passing  on,  when  suddenly  three 
figures  in  the  common  dress  of  the  water- 
men of  the  Seine  issued  from  the  gate,  and 
coming  behind  the  masques,  instantly  one 
of  them  struck  a  poniard  into  the  side  of  the 
foremost.  He  quickly  turned,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  was  preparing  to  defend  himself, 
calling  upon  his  servant  to  assist  him,  when 
two  of  the  men  threw  themselves  upon  him, 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in 
forcing  him  into  the  ruins.  The  Attendant 
fled  on  the  first  alarm,  and  was  pursued  by 
the  other  of  the  three  men,  who,  as  1 
wards  heard,  accomplished  his  murder. 

"Petrified  with  horror,  and  rivetted  to 
the  spot,  I  had  not  uttered  a  sound  during 
this  outrage,  and  in  the  darkness  my  child- 
ish figure  had  escaped  observation.  Not 
.  however,  to  move  onwards,  I  placed 
myself  behind  a  projecting  stone  work  of 
the  ruin,  and  there  became  a  witness  of  the 
horrible  act  which  was  consummated. 

"  The  unhappy  Cavalier  defended  himself 
with  a  courage  and  presence  of  mind  wfaiefa 
must  have  called  forth  the  admiration  ^ 
any  but  cowards.  For  awhile  parrying 
their  blows,  he  severely  wounded  one  of  the 
assassins  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  faintness 
occasioned  by  loss  of  blood — from  the  blow 
to  treacherously  struck  into  his  side — over- 
came him,  that  he  at  length  failed.  On 
seeing  his  strength  give  way,  one  of  the 
murderers  plunged  his  sword  into  tie 
of  the  noble  victim,  exclaiming,  '  Take  there 
the  vengeance  of  the  Church  for  daring  to 
rob  her  of  her  own  V  '  And  hero,'  said  his 
companion,  striking  almost  simultaneously, 
1  the  quittal  of  the  state  for  stolen  espousals 
with  alvAmville!'" 

"  He  fell  with  a  deep  groan,  and  I  then 
recalled  the  almost  forgotten  scene  in  the 
church  of  St.  Germains  des  Pr6s  ;  and  being 
lirmly  persuaded  that  in  the  murdered  man 
I  beheld  the  gay  bridegroom  of  that  night, 
curiosity  overcame  my  terror,  and  I  remain- 
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ed  chained  to  the  spot,  in  the  hope  that 
some  further  event  might  occur  which 
should  throw  light  on  circumstances  so 
mysterious. 

M  I  was  not  disappointed.  On  finding 
that  life  was  quite  extinct,  the  assassins 
drew  the  body  into  an  inner  hall,  more  hor- 
rible and  dreary,  if  possible,  than  the 
former  one.  In  one  corner  of  this  fearful 
place  sate,  or  rather  crouched,  a  man  in  the 
garb  of  a  priest,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
torch,  which,  however,  he  partially  veiled 
with  the  other,  so  as  to  suffer  but  little  light 
to  escape.  He  was  apparently  awaiting  the 
consummation  of  the  deed,  for  as  the  mur- 
derers entered  they  cried  out  to  him — 

"  '  Now,  Father,  hasten  to  unmask  him, 
and  identify  your  man,  that  we  may  know 
we  have  the  right.' 

"  The  Priest  rose  from  the  ground  where 
he  had  been  sitting,  his  head  stretched  for- 
ward, and  his  ears  bent  to  catch  the  slight- 
est sound,  listening  with  a  fearful  eager- 
ness ;  and  as  he  changed  his  attitude,  the 
light  of  the  torch  fell  upon  his  face,  and 

revealed  to  me oh,  horror!  the  features 

of  Bartolemeo  !— of  the  man  who  was  my 
only  earthly  protector  ! — the  man  who,  not 
twelve  months  before,  had  pronounced  the 
nuptial  benediction  on  the  very  person  who 
lay  there  murdered,  with  his  connivance 
at  least,  if  not  by  his  command  ! 

"Rapidly  they  deprived  the  body  of  the 
masking  costume,  and  as  the  face  was  ex- 
posed to  view,  the  shuddering  priest  ex- 
claimed— 

"  4  Yes, — yes  ! — 'tis  he  !  You  have  done 
your  work,  and  may  claim  your  reward. 
And  now,  for  the  love  of  heaven ! — Heaven  ! 
m  I  mention  it ! — for  the  fear  of  hell 
then, — for  never  was  earth  so  like  it, — take 
away  that  bloody  corpse  !  Here,  this  way, 
— that  passage  leads  to  the  river.' 

"  He  pointed  to  a  deep  cavity,  which 
opened  into  a  passage  under  the  walls, 
leading,  as  I  afterwards  found,  to  the  Seine. 
Under  this  the  men  disappeared  with  their 
burden  ;  and  as  they  carried  away  the  torch, 
which  evidently  had  been  prepared  in  readi- 
ness for  the  purpose,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  darkness  to  regain  the  open  street,  sick, 
breathless,  and  ready  to  faint  with  horror. 
I  reflected,  however,  that  I  must,  on  my 
Superior's  return,  affect  unconcern  and 
ease  of  mind, — nay,  even  speak  of  enter- 
tainment in  the  sport  of  the  day,  if  called 
upon  to  speak  at  all. 

"  Trembling  I  awaited  his  entrance,  but 
he  did  not  come  for  nearly  an  hour :  and 
when  at  length  he  did  arrive,  I  saw  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  fear  his  critical  ob- 
servation,— so  dead  was  he  to  all,  save  his 
own  miserable  conscience.  His  looks  were 
ghastly  *,  his  usually  dull  eyes,  glassy  and 
prominent,  appeared  to  start  wildly  at  every 
sound  caused  even  by  his  own  movements. 


11  For  some  time  he  did  not  perceive  me, 
but  at  length  on  my  uttering  some  slight 
expression,  he  exclaimed,  '  Ah  ? — is  that 
you, — boy  ?  What  do  you  there  ?  Nay,  I 
forgot,' — and  he  attempted  to  smile, — '  this 
is  your  home  ; — home  !  ay  !  But  go  to  your 
pallet, — there,  in  the  west  chamber ;  yet 
close  not  the  door  quite,  and  come  if  I 
should  call  you.  I  am  ill  with  the  bustle 
of  the  Carnival,  and  will  rest  here.' 

"  In  obedience  to  these  commands  I  re 
tired  into  the  wretched  inner  cabin  which 
formed  the  ordinary  sleeping  apartment 
both  of  the  Priest  and  myself;  and  there, 
through  the  gloomy  hours  of  the  night,  I 
lay  shuddering  at  the  review  of  the  horri- 
ble scene  which  had  been  enacted,  and  list- 
ening to  the  quick  breathing,  hurried  and 
caught,  and  at  times  almost  suppressed,  as 
if  from  fear  of  its  own  echo,  which  was  all 
that  reached  me  from  the  outer  room.  More 
than  an  hour  after  midnight,  however.  I 
was  startled  by  hearing  the  door  of  that 
apartment  opened,  and  deliberately  closed 
again  ;  footsteps  as  of  some  one  advancing 
into  the  room  immediately  followed.  A 
fearful  exclamation  from  Bartolemeo  in- 
duced me  so  far  to  give  the  reins  to  my 
curiosity  as  to  creep  towards  the  narrow 
opening  of  the  door,  left  ajar  according  to 
the  commands  of  him  whom  a  guilty  con- 
science suffered  not  to  face  the  spectres  it 
conjured  up,  without  the  proximity  of  flesh 
and  blood. 

"Through  this  space  I  beheld  the  Priest 
in  precisely  the  same  attitude  in  which  I 
had  left  him — not  a  finger — not  a  muscle 
stirred — cold  and  white  as  marble — his 
glazed  eyes  fixed  upon  the  figure  of  a  wo- 
man who  stood  before  him,  and  in  whom  I 
at  once  recognized  the  female  attendant  of 
that  lovely  bride.  She  was  not  without 
beauty  herself,  as  I  have  said  ;  and  even  at 
this  moment  it  shone  through  the  haggard 
and  ghastly  expression  of  her  countenance. 
She  met  the  glance  of  Bartolemeo  with  one 
in  which  abhorrence  and  despair  mingled 
with  a  certain  air  of  triumph,  as  she  ob- 
served the  starting  veins,  the  livid  and 
quivering  lips,  and  shuddering  frame,  of 
the  pale  criminal  before  her.  Slowly  draw- 
ing from  beneath  her  mantle  a  young  in- 
fant, she  exclaimed,  as  she  held  it  out  to 
him, — 

'"Now,  murderer!  finish  your  work — 
destroy  the  heir — quench  the  last  spark. 
Let  the  earth  drink  the  blood  of  the  son, 
as  it  has  this  night  drunk  that  of  the  father] 
Nay — hesitate  not ! — he  has  no  sins  to  con- 
fess— that  innocent.  Doubtless  the  Church 
shrived  the  full-grown  man  ere  she  sent 
him  to  his  reckoning !  And  now,  say,  are  ye 
glutted  ?— The  wife  a  widow  ! — the  mother 
childless ! — and  two  hearths  desolate  !  May 
every  sorrow  you  have  brought  down  upon 
us  be  returned  a  thousand  fold  on  your 
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bead,  and  on  the  heads  of  those  who  set 
you  (Mi  !  In  the  name  of  all  those  whose 
woe  and  desolation  you  have  wrought,  I 
curse  you,  old  man  !" 

"She  laid  the  infant  with  care  and  ten- 
derness upon  the  table,  kissed  it,  and 
turned  as  to  depart,  when  Bartolemeo  broke 
from  bis  lethargy,  and  uttered,  as  if  by  a 
sadden  impulse, — 'And  the  mother?' 

'•  '  Aye,  the  mother!'  replied  the  woman, 
'she  was  in  the  bond  tool  and  she  laughed 
wildly. — '  ]5ut  no — she  is  safe,  else  were  I 
not  here. —  In  vain  you  sold  yourself  to  hell 
to  work  her  destruction.  And — for  myself 
— I  fear  you  not  !  'tis  for  such  as  you  to 
fear.  All  powerless  as  I  am  to  denounce 
you,  since  your  protectors  boast  a  right 
all  law,  know,  man  of  blood!  that 
a  time  will  come  when  you  shall  feel  the 
power  of  the  Avenger!  and  in  that  hour  we 
may  meet  again/ 

"She  ceased, — gazed  wildly  round   the 
room, — clasped  the  child  DIMM  more  to  her 
.  and    bestowing  On    it   a   look  whicb 
spoke    an    agony    its    own  mot] 
hardly  have  exceeded,  sic  left  the  house. 

\  it  until  tbc  sound  of  lmr  ret: 
ps  bad  long  died  away  did  the  Priest 
recover  himself  from  the  consternation  her 
visit  bad  occasioned^  and  then  ho  was 
startled  from  bis  reverie  by  a  slight  cry 
from  the  cbild.  He  rose  from  hi^  seat,  and 
looked    in    the    infant's   face,  laid    bis    band 

upon  its  feeble  throat,  as  if  to  try  bow  dif- 
ficult it  might  De  to  stifle  the  vital  powers, 

— looked  round  for  some  means  of  facilitat- 
ing the  deed, — then;  as  if  struck  by  a  sud- 
den thought,  he  muttered, — 'The  vi 
surdy   that  is  t!  and    surest,   but 

—  to  go  there— alone-  this  right  1     Fiends 
are  wandering  on  its  banks,  and  laughing 
at  our  deed,    il-  lies,  too,  in  the  8ei 
Why  put  me  to  another  murder  f    1  cannot 
— cannot — do  it.     But  Eliohelieu  says,  the 

child  or  /must  perish! — Hris/i! — why  not 
disappear? — why  nOt  send  the  boy  away? 
Ha  !  the  thought  is  good — and  no  time  must 
be  lost  f 

"  With  this  he  seized  the  unconscious 
infant,  and  hurried  him  from  the  house; 
and.  I,  unable  to  stifle  my  anxiety  to  wit- 
he sequel,  ventured  "to  follow  him  at 
sufficient  distance  to  remain  Uttol  I 
He  took  the  road  to  a  house  in  the  suburbs 
where  there  dwelt  an  association  of  priests 
of  the  lower  class,  one  of  whom  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Bartolemeo.  This 
man.  1  knew,  was  on  the  eve  of  returning 
to  Ireland,  -where  was  his  usual  abode. 
I  thought  it  probable  that  the  infant  might 
be  committed  to  his  charge,  to  ensure  its 
disappearance,  since  Bartolemeo  evidently 
was  unable  on  this  night  to  string  his 
to  the  c<  mmittal  Of  a  second  mur- 
der. 

"  I  believe  my  surmise  was  correct,  as  he 


returned  from  the  house  without  the  child: 
and  I  was  aware,  some  time  afterwards,  of 
his  receiving  a  letter  from  Ireland.  With 
the  cunning  my  education  had  not  failed  to 
teach  me,  I  contrived  to  steal  it  one  day 
during  his  absence, — a  theft  which,  with 
the  infatuation  that  ever  attends  guilt,  he 
never  charged  on  me.  It  contains  much 
intelligence  on  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
the  following  information  on  the  subject  of 
my  curiosity,  which,  however,  I  did  not 
become  possessed  of  until  subsequently,  as 
at  the  time  I  could  not  read,  and  dared 
not  expose  my  acquisition  to  the  view  of 
others  :  — 

11  *  The  boy  yet.  lives, — and  why  should  he 
not?     11"   is  likely  to  make  few  inquiries 
that   might  be  troubl 
has  been  so  injured,  either  by 
design,  that  he  is  quite  dumb.     He 
too, — but  more  like  a  monster  than  a  man  ; 
and    in   ey.  r\    respect  is  fitted  to  make  a 
glorious  trade  of  mendicancy,  M  he  hears 
net  enough,  and  his  faculties  are  acute  be- 
yond the  common/ 

"Soon   after  these  events  I  was  sent  to 
ninican  College,  and,  as  1  ha 
you,  did    not   return    thence    till    manhood 
and  deeper  knowledge  of  mankind,  on  its 
dark  side,  at  any  rate,  had    taught   me  the 
importance  of  a  secret  implicating  in   its 
details    such    a   name    as    th<      I'Amville. 
ught    an    audience  of   the 
Cardinal  minister,  and  repeatedly  v, 
fesed.      Perseverance,  hov 
all  difficulties  ;  and  I  wrote  to  him.  - 
the  nature  of  the  communication   I  had  to 
make — without  signing  any  name — but  ap- 
pointing a  signal  by  which  I   might 

I,  when  on  the  morrow  1  would  be 
in  waiting  amoi 
ants  in    the    emit    of  the    mini- 

I  went,  ami  after  long  attendance,  was  sum- 
moned by  one  who  used  my  count 
and  immediately  I  followed  him.     Though 
endowed,   as    you    know,   with 

that   time 
so  frequently  brought  into  ith  the 

high  and  Doble,  that  my  contempt  for  their 
class  is  only  equalled  by  my  hatred,  I  felt 
somewhat  tremulous  at  this  first  attempt  to 
approach   greatness.     My  late   hazardous 
.  from  the  Dominican  convent 
greatly  increased  this  feeling;  as  in  case 
of  being  identified,  I  had  reason  to  f 
worst.      All   my  apprehensions,  b< 
fell   short    of  the    sensation    I  I 
when  introduced  into  the  i 
man. — proud   as  he  was  wicked, — cruel  as 

he  was  powerful ! 

"After    passing    through    various    halls 
and   ante-ohambers,  a   massive  door  i 
on   its   hinges,  and    I  was  face  to  face  with 
Richelieu  !     "Was   I   right  in  thinking  that 
he.  too.  started  at  the  sight  oi"  l 
did  my  features  recall  to  him  ?     I  know, — 
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for  I  still  retain  a  miniature  portrait  of  my 
mother, — that  my  face  resembles  hers  as 
nearly  as  hardened  manhood,  with  the  deep 
lines  of  depravity,  can  resemble  feminine 
beauty  and  innocence.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible ?  and  was  it  the  instinct  of  nature 
which  spoke  in  the  sudden  start  of  the 
powerful  statesman,  and  in  the  strange 
thrill  which  pervaded  my  own  frame  as  I 
met  his  eye  ?  New  and  wild  thoughts  rushed 
into  my  mind.  Almost  forgetting  the  im- 
mediate purport  of  my  visit,  I  began  by  an 
humble  detail  of  my  own  circumstances 
and  motives  in  imploring  his  attention, 
giving  them  the  color  I  wished  they  should 
assume  in  his  eyes;  and  during  this  time 
he  regarded  me  with  a  look  of  piercing 
scrutiny,  yet  devoid  of  sympathy  or  inte- 
rest. Resolved  to  make  a  bold  attempt,  I 
commenced  an  account  of  my  birth  and 
early  story.  Suddenly  he  interrupted  me, 
and  sternly  bade  me  either  tell  the  secret  I 
had  professed  to  know,  or  begone  !  and 
take  the  award  of  an  impostor;  slowly,  but 
emphatically  adding,  as  in  mockery — '  This 
indulgence  you  owe  to  my  clemency,  young 
man  ! — the  Dominican  brotherhood  might 
perhaps  show  less/ 

"  Appalled  by  the  discovery  that  he  pos- 
sessed my  secret,  I  obeyed  his  command, 
for  I  dared  not  to  resist.  I  was  in  his 
power.  But  from  that  moment,  deadly  and 
unextinguishaUe  hatred  took  a  form  in  my 
bosom,  as  having  found  a  tangible  object. 
I  beheld  before  me,  as  I  now  assumed,  the 
author  of  my  mother's  wrongs  and  my  own, 
and  he  trampled  on  me.  Inured  early  to 
severity  and  harshness,  my  fate  yet  wanted 
this  one  drop  to  fill  up  its  cup  of  bitter- 


"  An  evil  man  I  went  into  that  presence, 
ten  thousand  times  more  evil  did  1  leave  it, 
the  whole  heart  filled  with  one  desire,  and 
that  desire,  vengeance.  Mankind  had  all 
united  in  my  persecution,  henceforth  I  was 
their  common  enemy.         *         *         * 

"  But  it  was  not  of  this  I  meant  to  write, 
The  recollection  of  that  moment  which  de- 
cided my  fate,  insensibly  leads  me  to  wan- 
der from  my  subject.  The  Cardinal  heard 
the  history  which  I  have  related  to  you, 
and  with  a  countenance  as  unmoved,  and 
free  from  expression  of  surprise  or  emotion, 
as  if  it  had  been  an  insipid  and  oft-told  talc. 
Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  detected  some- 
thing like  a  triumphant  smile,  but  when  I 
had  finished  he  merely  observed,  in  an  in- 
different and  supercilious  tone — 

"'Your  secret,  my  friend,  such  as  it  is, 
is  not  new  to  me  ;  but  your  imagination  has 
contributed  to  adorn  the  tale ;  or  the  dis- 
tance of  time  has  lent  its  aid  to  confuse  this 
story  with  other  events  which  your  child- 
hood may  have  witnessed  ;  and  the  highly 
dramatic  murder,  with  which  you  have  em- 
bellished your  narrative,  could  have  no  re- 


ference to  the  lady,  who  is  the  subjecj  of  it. 
She  lived  for  some  years  after  the  time  you 
mention,  with  her  husband  in  Britain,  and 
their  only  child  was  a  daughter,  who  is  now 

resident  at  this  court,  and  who '  here 

his  brow  darkened,  and  muttering  to  him- 
self, he  placed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  for 
a  few  moments — then  turning  suddenly 
upon  me,  he  said  abruptly, 

"  '  Tell  me,  man  ! — for  I  see  villain  writ- 
ten on  your  front,  and  though  you  think  it 
not,  I  knoiv  you, — tell  me  your  price.  My 
terms  are  these  :  You  shall  be  silent  to 
the  death  on  this  affair  which  you  have 
divulged  to  me,  and  shall  do  my  bidding, 
to  whatever  ends,  without  question  or  scru- 
ple. In  return  you  shall  be  safe  from  the 
course  of  justice,  either  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, ' — and  he  sneered — '  and  defended  from 
the  consequences  of  all  crimes  undertaken 
in  my  service.  You  shall  have  food  and 
clothing,  and  gold  in  proportion  to  your 
merit.  In  brief,  you  want  such  a  master, 
and  /  want  such  a  man.     Are  you  mine  V 

"  Unwarily  the  wily  minister  had  di- 
vulged to  me  the  importance  of  the  secret  1 
possessed,  as  well  as  his  own  previous  cog- 
nizance of  my  existence  and  destitution. 
I  savrmy  advantage,  but  betrayed  not  that 
consciousness,  and  accepted  his  terms,  only 
taking  care  to  exact  a  large  reward  in  money 
for  present  use. 

"  As  I  was  about  to  request  my  dismissal, 
he  carelessly  asked,  whether  I  knew  the  fate 
of  the  infant,  whose  story  he  confessed  had 
excited  his  curiosity.  Receiving  an  answer 
in  the  negative,  he  bade  me  seek  traces  of 
the  Priest  who  had  carried  him  to  Ireland, 
and  if  no  other  means  availed,  he  proposed 
sending  me  to  that  country  to  learn  the  fate 
of  one  whose  story  he  had  professed  to  dis- 
believe. Then  once  more  referring  to  the 
principal  actors  in  that  fatal  drama,  he  said, 
'The  daughter! — I  told  you  there  was  a 
daughter — is  all  that  remains  of  that  house, 
and  she,' — and  he  muttered  a  dreadful  oath 
— 'she  also  loves  a  cursed  Englishman! 
This  man — mark  me,  Jacques — I  will  point 
him  out  to  you  on  the  first  occasion — and 
then  I  leave  the  rest  to  you — now  begone  V 

"  I  left  the  minister,  exulting  in  the  at- 
tainment of  my  purpose,  though  I  internally 
resolved  in  every  way  to  thwart  his  views, 
•and  employ  his  confidence  against  himself. 
Several  interviews  succeeded,  and  Richelieu 
singled  out  to  me  one  day  at  a  review  the 
lover  of  Mademoiselle  d'Amville  (for  she 
still  retained  her  mother's  name  at  the 
French  court,  in  consideration,  I  concluded, 
of  the  large  property  she  inherited),  the  man 
whom  he  had  singled  out  for  vengeance. 

"  It  was  the  Earl  of  M e  *     Young, 

handsome,  and  noble,  he  was,  as   I  have 

*  In  the  original  manuscript,  the  names  here  given 
in  initial  were  indicated  by  ciphers,  probably  under- 
stood by  the  correspondent  of  the  Dominican. 
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since  heard,  the  most  accomplished  knight 
of  any  nation,  at  the  French  court  at  the 
time, — popular  and  prepossessing,  and  ap- 
parently the  friend  of  Richelieu  ! 

"  To  this  man,  whom  he  had  engaged  me 
to  murder,  and  who  probably  had  excited 
his  jealousy  or  suspicion,  from  other  causes 
besides  that  of  his  love  for  Mademoiselle 
d'Amville,  was  the  Cardinal  talking  with 
much  gaiety  and  cordiality  at  the  moment 
when  he  indicated  to  me  his  victim.  Even 
/shuddered:  but  I  took  my  resolve,  and 
the  succeeding  day  I  went  to  the  hotel 
which  this  young  nobleman  occupied,  and 
demanded  a  private  audience ;  stating  that 
I  had  that  to  communicate  which  it  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  his  Lordship  to 
know. 

"  He  was  mounting  for  a  ride  as  I  en- 
tered the  parte  cochere,  attended  by  his 
train;  and  in  a  loud  voice  he  bade  me  de- 
liver my  message  at  once.  I  declined 
doing  so  unless  quite  alone  with  himself, 
upon  which  he  replied  with  a  laugh, 

"  'Why,  what  a  whimsical  churl  thou 
art !  nevertheless,  to  gratify  thy  humor,  I 
comply, — come  this  way/ 

11  He  dismounted,  and  led  me  through 
his  apartments  to  a  cabinet,  strewed  wtth 
writing  materials  and  books ;  and  there  he 
bade  mo  commence  my  story. 

"'My  Lord!'  I  said  abruptly,  'I  am 
hired  to  assassinate  you !' — (I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  perfect  calmness  with  which 
this  communication  was  received,  so  pro- 
ceeded,) •  by  the  Lord  Cardinal  do  Riche- 
lieu!' 

"A  smile  followed  this,  and  a  pause. 
At  length  came  the  interrogatory,  qui«tlv 
uttered, — '  And  was  it  in  order  to  fuliil  this 
commission  that  you  asked  a  private  inter- 
view ?' 

"I  felt  myself  derided,  but  continued, — 
4  No,  my  Lord,  it  was  to  disclose  to  you  the 
perfidy  of  your  enemies,  and  to  warn  you 
to  be  on  your  guard, — to  save  you,  in  fact, 
that  I  came  hero  to-day.' 

"  '  And  to  obtain  a  reward  for  thy  incor- 
ruptibility; ha!  friend,  was  it  not?  My 
coffers,  I  fear  me,  are  low.' 

"  '  My  Lord!'  I  exclaimed,  stung  by  his 
contempt,  'I  came  to  save  you,  but,' — and 
my  hand  sought  the  hilt  of  the  poniard. 

"  The  Earl  rose,  seized  my  hand  with  an 
iron  grasp  (till  that  moment  I  had  believed 
myself  possessed  of  more  than  common 
strength),  disarmed  me,  and  threw  the 
poniard  from  the  casement. 

"Still  retaining  his  hold,  he  said, — 'A 
liar  I  knew  thee  from  the  moment  thou  didst 
dare  to  calumniate  the  great  and  noble  De 
Richelieu,  but  I  believed  thee  too  great  a 
coward  to  try  other  weapon  than  the  tongue. 
For  thy  falsehood  and  calumny  my  knaves 
shall  give  thee  a  taste  of  the  lash  :  for  the 
poverty  which  has   driven  thee   to  them, 


!  here  is  money — take  it,  and  seek  an  honest 
calling — and  beware  in  future,  how  thou 
j  darest  to  asperse  the  fair  fame  of  those  to 
whom  honor  is  far  dearer  than  life.' 

"  He  called  to  his  lacqueys  and  ordered 
me  the  disgraceful  chastisement  he  had 
threatened:  and  I  left  the  house  with  a  few 
louis  d'or  in  my  pocket,  and  a  heart  in  my 
bosom  writhing  under  degradation  and 
disappointment.  I  had  failed  in  my  game. 
Richelieu  was  great,  gay,  splendid, — a  man 
of  honor, — I  was  low,  starving,  destitute, 
and  without  a  name.  What  was  my  word 
against  his  reputation  !  I  felt  I  was  fight- 
ing the  air. 

"  For  the  very  generosity  with  which  tli^ 

Earl  of  M e  had  treated  me  I  hated 

him  the  more,  and  vowed  vengeance  seven- 
fold for  his  scorn.  I  knew  from  his  own 
words,  and  should  have  known  without 
them,  that  in  attacking  his  life 
what  he  valued  least,  and  I  decided  that 
my  revenge,  when  it  came,  should  be  on 
to  of  his  honor  and  his  love.  Fate  has 
placed  the  latter  in  my  power  now,  and  by 
some  turn  of  fortune,  equally  strange,  I 
shall  find  the  means  to  tarnish  the  other! 

mtime,  how  account  to  Richelieu 
for  the  failure  of  my  enterprise?  To  him 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  hii  in: 
victim  would  repeat  the  story  of  my  attempt 
ay  him,  were  it  but  for  pastime.  I 
determined  to  fly  the  country,  for  I  knew 
the  ruthless  character  of  my  employ « 
that  even  the  faintest  mistrust  would  have 
been  followed  by  my  destruction. 

"  Since  he  could  not  as  yet,  however, 
have  heard  of  my  defalcation,  I  detenu  in»<i 
to  venture  on  an  interview,  on  the  pretext 
of  having  discovered  some  clue  to  the  fate 
of  the  child  sent  by  Bartolemeo  to  Ir 
On  that  occasion  1  used  all  my  dexterity  to 
induce  the  Cardinal  to  expedite  m\  j(  ui  n<v. 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
'^ded  bo  well,  that  the  minister,  with 
a  degree  of  infatuation  really  una* 
able,  intrusted  me  with  letters  to  eminent 
individuals   in   England  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland ;  who  were  supn< 
be  disaffected  towards  the  state.     J) 
land  more  particularly  were  the  malcon- 
tents encouraged  at  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles,    in     their  opposition    to   church 
government,  by  that  Roman  Catholic  Pre- 
late, and  I,  a  Dominican  Priest,  was  hie 
envoy. 

"  I  satisfied  the  anxiety  of  my  employer 
with  regard  to  the  assassination  of  tl. 

of by  informing  him  that  as  yet 

1  had  never  met  him  save  surrounded  by 
attendants,  but  that  I  had  discovered  that  an 
opportunity  might  occur  of  taking  him  alone 
and  unguarded,  when  he  was,  as  wis  li 
tOBI,  returning  from  an  evening  visit  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germains,  where  thfl  La  ly 
Margaret  d'Amville  then  resided  under  the 
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protection  of  the  Princess  de  Cond6,  a  mem- 
ber of  her  mother's  family. 

"  This  had  the  air  of  probability,  and 
my  preparations  for  departure  were  aided, 
though  fear  so  added  wings  to  my  speed 
that  I  was  embarking  for  England  ere 
the  cardinal  imagined  I  had  digested 
my  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Lord 
M 

"  I  never  saw  De  Richelieu  more,  and 
my  only  cordial  in  the  bitter  draught  he 
has  made  me  drink  is  the  reflection  that  I 
have  betrayed  every  trust  he  reposed  in  me. 

"I  had  taken  my  passage  for  London 
instead  of  Dublin,  though  the  latter  place 
had  been  the  ostensible  object  of  my  jour- 
ney, the  cardinal  having  commissioned  me 
first  to  obtain  all  possible  intelligence  of 
the  child  (now  of  course  growing  to  man's 
estate),  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to  Scot- 
land to  deliver  my  letters.     To  one  of  his 

correspondents,  the  Marquis  of  H n, 

I  was  to  repeat  the  story  of  Isabelle  d'Am- 
ville,  together  with  any  additional  informa- 
tion I  might  by  that  time  have  acquired 
concerning  the  infant.  This  I  thought 
strange.  What  interest  could  that  noble- 
man have  in  the  detail  of  such  a  transac- 
tion ?  I  was  to  continue,  or  rather  resume, 
during  my  journey,  the  tonsure  and  cowl 
of  the  Dominican  order.  Notwithstanding 
my  intimate  knowledge  of  their  character 
and  manners,  I  must,  however,  have  ill 
sustained  my  part,  or  the  reverence  of  my 
companions  on  shipboard  for  the  Bacred 
garb  must  have  been  but  small ;  for  a  few 
hours  after  our  embarkation  at  Havre,  a 
fellow-passenger  came  close  to  me,  and 
familiarly  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 
said  in  an  easy  and  jocular  tone, 

"'Ha!  father,  whither  bound?  on  a  mes- 
sage to  Henrietta,  eh?' 

"  I  looked  round  upon  the  speaker.  lie 
was  a  thin  and  not  very  tall  man,  habited 
with  a  singular  inattention  to  neatness,  or 
even  cleanliness.  His  age  might  be  forty 
or  upwards,  and  his  countenance  was 
marked  with  strong  features  and  deep  lines ; 
dark  blue  eyes,  large  nose,  high  and  pro- 
jecting forehead  ;  furrows  of  deep  thought, 
and  the  expression  on  the  whole  sinister, 
but  at  the  moment  relaxed  by  the  air  of 
hilarity  he  had  assumed  in  speaking  to  me. 

"All  this  passed  under  my  observation 
in  a  second  of  time,  and  I  was  convinced 
the  man  I  saw  was  a  character  of  no  ordi- 
nary stamp,  and  that  he,  on  his  part,  took 
me  for  one  of  the  never-failing  emissaries 
between  the  court  of  the  English  Queen 
and  that  of  Rome  or  Paris. 

"  Not  displeased  at  the  idea,  I  only  in- 
quired his  motive  for  supposing  me  charged 
with  such  an  errand.  His  reply  was  aloud 
laugh,  and  the  exclamation:  'A  Dominican 
priest,  and  not  ready  with  a  lie  !' 

"  To  atone  for  this  abruptness,  the  stran- 


ger offered  me  a  draught  of  sack,  and  I, 
who  had  yet  found  friends  to  be  scarce 
enough,  accepted  without  scruple  whatever 
civility  was  offered  to  me.  Somewhat 
warmed  into  confidence  by  the  infusion,  I 
replied  to  his  interrogations  respecting  my 
situation,  so  far  as  to  suffer  him  to  gather 
that  I  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from  the 
French  minister,  addressed  to  several  Bri- 
tish   subjects — amongst  them  the    Lords 

B o  and  R  .  .  .  .  s,  the  Marquis  of 

II n,  and  others,  whose  names  I 

had  not  retained,  being  ignorant  of  the 
purport  of  the  letters,  as  of  the  designs  of 
these  noblemen.  My  companion  appeared 
deeply  interested,  and  doubtless  wondered 
at  the  facility  with  which  I  was  practised 
upon.  It  could  have  been  only  owing  to 
this  cause  that  he  was  induced  to  make  the 
strange  proposal  which  followed ;  for  at  the 

name   of  the  Marquis  of  II n  he 

started,  and  turning  to  me  with  that  singu- 
lar peering  glance  which  I  have  since  seen 
so  often,  he  asked  me  what  I  would  take 
for  a  sight  of  that  letter. 

"  Perceiving  the  value  of  epistles  which 
I  had  decided  upon  reserving  for  my  own 
occasions,  I  feigned  surprise,  then  inflexi- 
bility, and  yielded  at  length  to  the  offer  of 
a  large  bribe.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
eagerness  with  which  my  fellow-passenger 
devoured  the  contents  of  that  paper,  or  the 
complacent  smile  which  lurked  under  a 
deep-drawn  sigh  as  he  returned  it  to  me, 
with  the  remark  that  'these  were  indeed 
times  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Lord's 
wrath  upon  England/  I  assented,  but 
without  knowing  why,  and  my  companion, 
believing  that  I  abstained  from  farther 
remark  through  caution,  led  me  to  a  soli- 
tary part  of  the  vessel,  and  said  in  a  low 
tone, — 

"  *  You  are  safe  with  me  ;  but  beware 
how  you  betray  yourself  again.  When  do 
you  propose  to  deliver  those  letters  ?' 

"  This  was  a  point  I  had  never  yet  con- 
sidered. And  as  I  had  just  learned  that 
they  contained  dangerous  or  doubtful  mat- 
ter, I  judged  it  safest  to  reply,  '  Perhaps 


never. 
it  « 


Never!'  repeated  the  stranger,  vio- 
lently, '  never !  Think  not  to  impose  upon 
me,  crafty  priest ;  those  letters  must  be  de- 
livered, and  they  shall.  Yet/  with  a  sud- 
den change  of  tone  he  continued,  ■  why 
should  I  doubt  your  intentions?  On  the 
contrary  I  must  admire  your  discretion  ; 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  blessed  ordination 
which  has  thrown  us  two  together.  Alle- 
luiah  !  praise  bo  to  the  Lord !' 

"  The  altered  tone  of  the  speaker  made 
me  look  at  him  again.  The  last  words 
were  pronounced  with  a  slow  and  length- 
ened enunciation,  and  apparently  in  a  spirit 
of  fervent  thanksgiving. 

"  A  moment  before  I  had  seen  the  same 
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man  beside  himself  with  passion,  stamping 
with  rage  as  he  spoke  to  me,  and  bu^a  few 
minutes  previously  the  same  individual  had 
carried  on  the  conversation  in  a  spirit  of 
sociability  and  good-fellowship  seldom  seen 
but  at  a  convivial  meeting.  I  began  to 
doubt  his  sanity,  when,  as  if  penetrating 
my  thoughts,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  continued, — 

"  ■  Ilark'ee,  Father,  now  for  a  little  busi- 
ness. If  you  want  to  know  men's  minds, 
none   can   help   you  to  them  better  than 

0  .  .  .  .  r  C 1.  He  has  neg- 
lected no  means  to  learn  the  schemes  and 
motives  of  all  these  state  actors  ;  indeed, 
you  have  perhaps  seen  sufficient  proof  of 
that  already?'  he  added,  with  a  return  to 
his  former  jocularity. 

"  I  merely  assented,  surprised,  for  I  felt 
the  power  of  the  master  spirit  with  whom 

1  was  holding  converse.  A  conference  en- 
sued, in  which  I  made  him  acquainted  with 
such  parts  of  my  history  as  I  judged  it 
expedient  to  reveal,  carefully  oonoeeling, 
however,  my  rupture  with  Kichelieu.  The 
result  was  a  compact  between  the  stranger 
and  myself,  which  conveyed  a  promise  on 
mv  part  t<>  betray  all  the  correspondence 
with  which  1  might  be  intrusted  to  the  in- 
spection of  C 1;  while  I  ob- 
tained from  him  (not  knowing  as  yet  what 
reward  to  exact)  a  solemn  pledge  that  4  he 
would  grant  me  my  first  petition,  whatever  it 
might  be,  if  not  contrary  to  law  and  gospel, 
and  within  tlw  limits  of  his  power*  Mean- 
time, I  was  to  receive  something  by  way  of 
salary. 

"  Since  I  had  already  obtained  the  means 
of  subsistence,  I  sought  thus  to  gain  a  hold 
over  a  man,  whose  genius  is,  I  fear,  too 
nearly  allied  to  my  own  to  admit  of  my  out- 
witting him. 

"But  1  am  anticipating.  I  accepted 
these  terms,  and  on  our  arrival  in  London, 
was  made  a  party  to  divers  of  his  schemes 
for  reforming  the  Commonwealth;  but  I 
saw  that,  except  in  strict  privacy,  he  sedu- 
lously avoided  the  appearance  of  collusion 
with  a  Dominican  priest:  his  credit,  it 
seems,  was  not  firmly  staked  enough  for 
such  a  risk. 

"  Be  hurried  my  departure  from  the  me- 
tropolis, alleging  the  necessity  for  delivering 
my  letters  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  urging 
also  the  journey  to  Ireland,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  my  endeavor  to  become  possessed 
of  a  secret  which,  from  Richelieu's  corre- 
spondence with  the  Marquis  of  H n, 

he  saw  was  a  subject  of  importance  with 
these  two  great  men.  I  had  no  objection 
to  either  of  these  measures,  and  accordingly 
embarked  for  Dublin  within  a  few  days. 

"  Among  my  brethren  of  the  cassock  I 
found  few  who  could  give  me  anv  informa- 
tion on  the  object  of  my  search.  The  Priest 
to  whom   Bartolemeo  had  committed  the 


child,  was  dead.  The  boy,  it  was  said,  had 
grown  up  hideous  and  ungainly  in  no  com- 
mon degree ;  and  his  infirmity  as  to  speech 
had  subjected  him  to  every  kind  of  tyranny 
and  ill  usage.  The  Priest  who  had  the 
charge  of  him,  with  his  associates,  had. 
however,  turned  to  account  the  poor  child's 
wretchedness  of  aspect,  as  well  as  his  infirm- 
itv,  by  compelling  him  to  pursue  the  trade 
of  a  mendicant,  in  which,  though  speechless, 
he  brought  them  great  profits. 

"It  had  happened,  however,  on  one 
occasion,  that  the   Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Sir 

T s  W h,  had  been  accosted  by 

the  mute.     Struck  by  his  expr- 
culations,  and  his  look  of  deep  but  | 
disappointment  when  refused  his  pel 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  inquired  his  story, 
and,  becoming  interested  in   his   fate,  had 
offered  him  his  protection,  which  the  poor 
youth  thankfully  accepted.    Thenceforward 
all  trace  of  him  had  been  lost  by  the  frater- 
nity amongst  whom  he  had  dwelt :  ai 
these  particulars  were  only  revealed  to  me 
under  cover  of  the  cowl. 

"The  Viceroy  had  become  an  object  of 
especial  hatred  to  the  Papists  in  Dublin,  in 
consequence  of  having,  in  addition 
many  obnoxious  public  act  1  this 

victim  from  their  power;  and  my  inquiries, 
having  invested  the  subject  of  ojeeord  with 
more  importance,  added  fuel  to  the  ilame. 
An  oath  was  taken  by  a  secret  committee  of 

that  party  for  the  destruction  of  Sir  T s 

W h ;  and  in  this  I  was  without  diffi- 
culty induced  to  join,  as  I  had  my  own  rea- 
sons for  desiring  such  an  event;  reasons 
you  may  discover  in  the  sequel. 

"On  learning  the  fate  of  the  mute,  to  ob- 
tain intelligence  of  him  at  the  vice-regal 
court,  had  appeared  to  be  my  <mlv  course. 
I  had  speedily  gained  admission  amongst 
the  subordinate  officials,  where  I  hoped  to 
find  the  object  of  my  search  \ 
learn  nothing  further  concerning  hit 
that  itwas  generally  believed  that  t! 
roy  had  placed  him  in  an  asylum   in  Eng- 
land.  The  pursuit  was  thus  at  an  end.   All 
that  I  had  learned  was  that  he  still  i 
and  my  next  business  was  to  eonimunieate 
this  fact  to  the  individuals  whom  it  most 
interested. 

"  But  during  my  residence  in  Dublin  the 
torrent  of  my  passions  had  been  urged  into 
a  new  course.  My  habit  of  loitering  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle  had,  it  appears,  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  its  inmates ;  for,  one  day, 
as  the  Viceroy's  daughter — still  almost  a 
child — yet  such  a  being  as  angels  must  be, 
if  angels  in  truth  exist — was  leaving  Ike 
palace  for  an  airing,  she  beckoned  me  to- 
wards her;  and,  mistaking  me,  I  suppose, 
for  a  mendicant  friar,  and  my  look  of  misery 
for  a  poverty-stricken  expression,  she  lie- 
stowed  on  me  a  piece  of  money,  with  a  grace 
and  sweetness  which  enhanced  a  thousand 
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fold  the  charms  which  touched  my  very 
soul.  Perhaps  she  perceived  her  error,  and 
the  look  with  which  I  received  her  bounty 
served  to  alarm  her ;  for  she  turned  suddenly 
pale,  and  averted  her  face,  and  never  after- 
wards was  I  able  for  an  instant  to  attract 
her  attention.  Yet  from  that  moment — nay, 
mock  me  not!  .  .  .  .  remember  that  the 
current  of  my  blood  owns  its  spring  in  the 
fountains  of  warm  Italy!  I  resolved — I 
swore — that  that  woman  should  be  mine. 
And  she  shall  be  yet! — Come  woe — come 
desolation — come  the  overthrow  of  social 
order,  and  the  destruction  of  good  govern- 
ment! To  anarchy  and  discord  I  devote 
myself;  for  in  the  degradation  of  the  noble, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  mean,  rests  not 
only  the  gratification  of  my  revenge,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  my  desperate  vow.  She 
whom  I  beheld  breathing  refinement  in  every 
gale — how  would  she  spurn  and  loathe  the 
traitor  Priest! — the  spy — the  renegade! 
But  let  us  lop  off  the  noble  branches  of  her 
fair  ancestral  tree — let  us  hew  down  the 
very  trunk — and  helpless,  weak,  and  unpro- 
tected, the  sapling  may  bow  down  upon  the 
neighboring  thorn  J ; 

"But  I  have  yet  much  to  tell.  On  leav- 
ing Dublin  I  hastened  to  deliver  the  letters 
intrusted  to  mo  by  Richelieu.  I  passed  into 
Scotland,  where  my  introduction  to  theMar- 
quis  of  II n,  with  the  informa- 
tion I  brought  him — of  which  I  soon  dis- 
covered the  importance  to  his  family — 
gained  me  the  confidence  of  that  nobleman  : 
and  he  intrusted  me " 

Here  the  manuscript  terminated  abrupt- 
ly :  but  much  evidently  remained  to  belaid. 
And  Lyndesay — when  in  after  years  he 
studied  its  contents  till  they  were  deeply 
graven  on  his  mind — bitterly  regretted  that 
the  sequel,  which  might  have  unravelled 
the  mystery  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  re- 
mained unrecorded. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small : 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  all  ! 

James,  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

Slvce  the  events  recorded  in  our  four- 
teenth chapter,  time  had  held  on  his  course, 
and  the  circumstances  and  scenes  there  de- 
scribed appeared  important  to  those  con- 
cerned in  them,  but  as  the  prelude  to  suc- 
ceeding events  more  unprecedented  and 
amazing.  The  transitory  pacification  with 
Scotland  had  given  way  to  renewed  jealou- 
sies and  mistrusts  ;  and  though  the  country 
was  not  engaged  in  avowed  rebellion,  the 


Scottish  forces  were  rapidly  mustering  for 
the  second  time  under  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Leven ;  with  intention,  as  was  well 
known,  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  Par- 
liamentary army  in  England,  who  had 
openly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 

In  the  latter  country  the  minister,  Lord 
Strafford,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  popular  re- 
sentment. The  Primate  of  England  was 
incarcerated  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a 
victim  to  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  times, 
while  twelve  of  his  brethren  lay  under 
the  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

England  was  torn  by  contending  fac- 
tions ;  and  although  Scotland,  for  a  while, 
presented  an  appearance  of  more  unani- 
mous opposition  to  royal  power,  a  very  short 
time  served  to  show  that  she  harbored  thou- 
sands of  brave  hearts  in  her  bosom,  who 
waited  but  opportunity,  and  a  leader  in 
whom  they  could  confide,  to  raise  their 
hands  in  defence  of  the  Prince  who  repre- 
sented their  ancient  line  of  monarchs.  Al- 
ready had  secret  meetings  taken  place 
amongst  the  chiefs,  and  consultations  were 
held,  with  a  view  to  sound  the  dispositions 
of  the  leading  nobility  in  the  cause  of 
loyalty,  since  to  some  of  their  class  must 
be  committed  the  command  of  the  forces 
which  the  loyalist  clans  were  organizing. 
The  valor  and  heroism  of  the  Earl  of  Mont- 
rose rendered  him  pre-eminently  qualified 
for  such  a  post:  and  popular  rumor  had 
already  whispered  that  his  heart  was  not 
with  the  cause  he  appeared  publicly  to  have 
espoused ;  that  he  waited  but  a  fair  occa- 
sion to  avow  his  resolution  of  lending  his 
arm  to  prop  the  already  tottering  throne 
and  altars  of  the  land. 

In  consequence  of  this  prevailing  im- 
pression, the  secret  confederation  of  the 
clans  who  remained  faithful  to  the  royal 
cause  had  made  covert  overtures  to  Mont- 
rose. This  nobleman  had,  both  person- 
ally and  by  letter,  used  every  effort  for 
some  time  past  to  induce  his  Majesty's  con- 
sent to  a  more  spirited  display  of  force  on 
the  Royal  side  ;  whereby  the  renewed  re- 
bellion "might  be,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  bruised  in  the  egg."  '  The  Covenanters 
themselves,  who  probably  were  not  blind 
to  various  indications  of  the  Earl's  bias  to- 
wards the  Royalists,  made  splendid  pro- 
posals, both  of  pecuniary  largess  and  high 
military  rank,  in  order  to  fix,  as  they  be- 
lieved, his  wavering  policy.  But  that  was 
already  done. 

Montrose,  however,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  was  still  on  terms  of  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  leaders  of  the  rebel 
army,  then  in  progress  of  organization ; 
and  occupying  a  tract  of  country  which 
surrounded  one  of  the  border  fortresses. 
Here  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  with  Lord 
Leven  at  their  head,  were  assembled  ;  and 
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the  Earl  of  Montrose  did  not  care  to  ab- 
sent himself,  wishful  to  abstain  for  the 
present  from  all  demonstration  of  his  sen- 
timents, since  the  Scottish  nation  had  not 
as  yet  announced  any  offensive  operations  ' 
in  coalition  with  the  English  parliament.  ; 
He  held  it  also  advisable  that  time  should  : 
be  given  to  ripen  and  amalgamate  the  ! 
strength  of  the  league,  of  which  he  in- 1 
tended,  on  the  first  show  of  hostilities,  to  : 
place  himself  at  the  head. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  held  frequent  cor-  j 
respondence  with  the  King,  who  was  now  , 
at  Oxford,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Queen 
Henrietta,  and  her  suite  from  Holland,  with 
such  supplies  of  men  and  arms  as  she  could 
muster,  in  spite  of  declining  fortunes  und 
a  scanty  exchequer. 

The  Marquis  (now  Duke)  of  Hamilton 
had  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Charles,  tiod 
with  many  of  the  English  nobility,  had  re-  i 
sorted  to  him  at  Oxford  ;  but  the  suspicion 
which  had  attached  itself  to  his  character, 
since  the  accusations  of  Montrose  and 
Lyndesay,  had  never  been  quite  eradic; 
from  the  mind  of  the  King,  though  the 
total  absence  of  all  proof  had  rendered  such 
suspicion  passive.  And  as  the  papers  of 
which  Albert  Lyndesay  had  given  informa- 
tion had  never  been  discovered,  their  exist- 
ence had  almost  passed  into  oblivion  with 
allparties. 

There  were  occasions  when  Charles  re- 
garded Hamilton  with  mistrust:  and  these 
were  when,  as  frequently  happened,  Mm 
councils  and  intentions  of  his  party,  nu<l 
even  his  own  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Queen,  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
known  to  the  rebels,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  This  circumstance  convinced 
the  King,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  treason 
must  lurk  either  in  his  own  Court  or  the. 
Queen's.  "Whether  he  was  just  or  not  in 
suspecting  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  the 
agent  of  such  treachery,  we  shall  see  in 
the  course  of  our  narrative. 

In  all  the  agitating  commotions  which 
had  followod  the  Queen's  departure  for  the 
Continent,  and  the  King's  final  farewell  to 
his  metropolis,  until  led  into  it  a  prisoner, 
our  friend  Albert  Lyndesay  had  constantly 
and  bravely  encountered  the  dangers  at- 
tending the  messenger  of  a  secret  and  sus- 
pected mission  ;  and  his  faith  and  devotion 
had  gained  him  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
Charles,  second  only  to  that  of  his  great  and 
noble  patron,  Montrose.  Since  last  we 
parted  from  him,  years  had  passed  by,  and 
the  decision  which  time  and  circumstances 
had  wrought  in  his  character  had  been 
answered  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
outer  man.  The  youthful  and  slight  figure 
had  become  muscular  and  iirinly  knit,  and 
the  Bunburnt  brow  exhibited  traces  of 
thought  and  anxiety.  The  dark  eye  still 
flashed,  but  it  was  at  the  will,  and  not  in 


spite  of  the  will,  of  its  owner.  Situations 
of  danger,  and  the  oft  necessity  for  conceal- 
iii-iit,  had  quenched  the  ever-ready  smile, 
and  the  free  unguarded  speech  ;  but  when 
that  smile  did  come,  it  was  with  a  in 
ness  that  compensated  for  its  rarity,  for  it 
i  was  bestowed  but  on  those  he  1 

Of  these,  however,  there  were  few.     Like 
j  most  reserved  characters,  when  that  res. 
■  covers  deep  feelings  and  strong  pow*N  of 
discrimination,  his  affections  were  not  ex- 
pansive.    Courteous  to  all,  he  neither  felt 
nor  possessed  friendship  for  many  ;  and  in 
the  little  world  in  which  he  had  lived  since 
he  had  first  attached  himself  to  Mo; 
he  had  been  rather  an  object  of  envy  than 
of  regard.    Distinguished  by  that  nobleman 
on  every  occasion,  and  avowedly  in  j 
sion  of  his  confidence,  others  less  n 
were  busy  in  detraction,  and  as  none  could 
ascertain  his  birth  or  par 
as  distant  from   probability  as  Gran   truth 
were  frequently  whispered,  and,  when  made 
known  to  their  object,  contributed   to  wrap 
in  deeper  reserve  a  character,  to  which  his 
own  ignorance  of  his  family,  and  the  i 
of  the  times  and  of  his  own  life,  had  already 
given  that  tone. 

In  his  duty  and  reverence  towards  the 
King,  he  was  unbounded,  perhaj-s  the  more 
M  that  this  feeling  required  concealment. 
in  order  to  be  of  any  servi 
and  ho  had  learned  to  regard  Montr. 
all  the  warm  and  pure  affection  of  a  } ■•  . 
brother. 

One  passion,  however,  he  had  effectually 
concealed,  and  that  was  his  lov 
Faithful  to  the  promise  he  had  given  the 
Lady  Clare,  to  abstain  from  all  inquiry  re- 
specting her,  ho  had  strictly  avoided  any 
allusion  to  the  events  in  which  she  had  had 
a  share  ;  and  as  fortune  had  never  stood 
his  friend  and  brought  about  a  casual  meet- 
ing, he  cherished  her  remembram 
dream  of  happiness  long  gone  by,  indeed, 
but  which  excluded  all  other  such  from  his 
heart. 

Another  consideration  contributed  to- 
wards this  feeling.  We  may  remember  that 
he  had  hastily  drawn  from  the  Lady  Clare's 
manner,  when  mentioning  the  name  of 
Margaret  Hamilton,  the  mistaken  conclu- 
sion that  the  person  so  loved  could  be  no 
other  than  her  granddaughter.  In  the  se- 
quel Kate's  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Montrose  had  aroused  his  first  sentime:, 
jealousy,  and  though  at  the  time  other  hopes 
had  rapidly  succeeded,  and  he  had  flats 
himself  on  the  nature  of  her  feelings  towards 
him,  yet  such  an  idea,  once  implanted,  is 
never  quite  eradicated. 

In  fact,  many  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  had  tended  to  rekindle  the  spark  that 
Kate's  words  had  first  awakened  in  Lyi 
say's    bosom.      Rumor  had  not  been  idle 
in  coupling  the  names  of  Montrose   and 
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Margaret,  and  one  of  her  many  tongues  had 
reached  his  ear.  And  on  an  accidental 
mention  of  her  name  in  presence  of  the  gal- 
lant Earl,  our  hero  had  not  been  slow  to  de- 
tect the  blanched  cheek,  and  the  lip  for  an 
instant  tightly  compressed. 

Once  only  Montrose  visited  the  Court  of 
the  Queen  during  the  interval,  and  it  was 
when  summoned  by  her  about  this  time  to 
assist  in  the  counselling  of  her  measures  on 
her  return  to  England.  Lyndesay,  who  was 
engaged  in  other  service  at  the  time,  did 
not  accompany  him :  and  when  they  met 
again,  he  had  detected  in  his  friend  an  un- 
usual depression,  for  which  Montrose  had 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  assign  any 
cause. 

One  thing  was  certain,  that  were  Mont- 
rose her  suitor,  he  would  never  essay  the 
part  of  rival.  His  modesty  alike  shrunk 
from  the  comparison  of  his  own  pretensions 
with  those  of  his  heroic  comrade,  and  his 
friendship  from  a  struggle  in  such  a  cause. 
So  he  resolved  to  man  himself,  and  to  bear 
the  blow,  if  not  with  firmness,  at  least  with 
its  outward  semblance. 

Montrose,  on  his  side,  totally  unconscious 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  his 
companion,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  sound 
the  secret  cause  of  his  occasional  melan- 
choly and  abstraction.  By  turns  he  cheered 
and  rallied  the  young  soldier,  but  both 
means  alike  failed  in  attracting  the  confi- 
dence he  sought,  and  at  length  he  was  fain 
to  attribute  the  serious  tone  which  Lynde- 
say's  character  at  times  assumed  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  position  alone. 

Had  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  ever  flashed 
across  his  mind,  he  would  have  known  the 
attempt  at  penetrating  it  hopeless,  as  the 
friendship  of  men,  unlike  that  of  the  other 
sex,  rarely  extends  itself  to  a  confidence  on 
the  subject  of  love,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  passion,  swayed  by  alternate 
hope  and  fear. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  native  pride  of 
man  revolts  at  the  idea  of  exposing  the 
weakness  which  places  him,  for  a  while,  in 
the  position  of  a  suppliant  to  win  what, 
when  won,  he  rules  by  despotic  right,  or 
whether  it  be  that  male  friendship  is  defi- 
cient in  the  sympathy  which  woman  ever 
lends  to  woman  on  this,  the  chief  point  in 
her  existence,  we  cannot  tell.  But  certain 
it  is,  that  either  of  our  heroes  now  in  ques- 
tion would  have  taxed  the  skill  of  the  other, 
for  the  extraction  of  a  bullet  or  the  cauteri- 
zation of  a  wound,  rather  than  have  sub- 
mitted, either  to  his  fellow,  the  probing  of 
that  one  painful  secret  which  rankled  in 
the  heart  of  each.  And  since  the  Queen's 
departure  for  the  Continent,  accompanied 
by  many  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  had  for 
so  long  a  period  prevented  the  possibility 
of  those  meetings  which  might  have  en- 
lightened both,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  sur- 


prise, that  they  mutually  remained  in  total 
ignorance  as  to  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  other. — But  to  pursue  our  narrative. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Scotch  army,  as  we 
have  said,  had  been  for  sometime  stationed 
on  the  Borders,  and  the  leaders  had  not 
avowedly  ceased  to  entertain  hopes  of  ac- 
commodation with  the  Royal  party.  Intel- 
ligence of  the  arrival  of  the  Queen — always 
an  object  of  peculiar  aversion  to  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  by  reason  of  her  faith — stimu- 
lated them,  however,  to  make  at  length 
some  decided  move ;  and  it  was  determined 
that  final  proposals — misnamed  a  petition — 
should  be  presented  to  the  King  by  Lord 
Lowden  and  other  commissioners.  This 
rejected,  the  standard  of  open  rebellion  was 
to  be  raised  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Montrose  held 
himself  prepared  to  join  the  Royalist  clans 
en  its  first  signal. 

Previously  to  this  step,  however,  he 
wrote  to  Charles  a  humble  and  submissive 
profession  of  loyalty  and  devotion  ;  refrain- 
ing from  any  revelation  which  might  con- 
stitute treachery  towards  his  associates: 
but  advising  the  King  to  yield  nothing 
to  men  who  would  make  one  concession 
merely  the  pretence  for  claiming  another. 
He  finally  implored  for  himself  authority, 
and  a  written  commission,  under  the  King's 
hand,  to  assume  the  command  against  the 
rebels.  This  letter,  as  usual,  he  confided 
to  Albert  Lyndesay;  and,  at  the  same  time 
placing  another  packet  in  his  hands,  he  di- 
rected the  young  envoy  to  ask  an  audience, 
on  arriving  at  the  Court,  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  to  deliver 
it  with  his  own  hand.  Albert  regarded 
the  superscription,  and  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed, 

"  To  the  Lady  Katherine  Wentworth !" 

"  The  same,"  returned  the  Earl.  "  You 
will  see  in  her  the  daughter  of  the  late  un- 
happy Earl  of  Strafford,  and  for  that  cause 
only,  were  she  not  matchless  alike  in  heart 
and  feature,  she  might  command  the 
homage  of  all  who  have  wept  over  the 
murder  of  her  noble  father,  as,  God  knows  ! 
I  have  done.  Heaven  grant  the  time  be 
now  come  when  we  need  no  longer  to  weep 
at  outrages,  but  to  avenge  them !  Farewell, 
Lyndesay:  if  we  live  to  meet  again,  you 
shall  find  me  leading  Scotland's  best  and 
bravest  to  victory  or  to  death." 

Lyndesay  replied  not,  but  grasped  the 
hand  held  out  to  him,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment he  had  descended  the  staircase  of  the 
turret,  and  was  crossing  the  court-yard  to- 
wards one  of  the  various  outlets  of  the 
castle. 

He  set  forward  with  a  lightened  heart  and 
elevated  spirits,  for  the  few  words  which 
had  escaped  Montrose,  relative  to  the  lady 
who  was  his  correspondent,  had  convinced 
our  hero — ready,  like  all  lovers,  to  be  con- 
vinced as  he  wished — that  the  fair  idol  of 
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his  own  aspirations  was  not  the  object  of 
those  of  the  Earl.  Finding  him  in  actual  cor- 
respondence With  another,  whose  very  name 
had  till  that  moment  been  strange  to  him- 
self, and  bearing  from  his  lips  so  warm  and 
enthusiastic  an  eulogium  upon  her  merits, 
can  we  wonder  that,  in  the  first  delight  of 
finding  himself  freed  from  the  alternative 
of  resigning  either  friend  or  mistress,  Lyn- 
di-av  yielded  without  reserve  to  the  bright 
day-dreams  of  his  own  imagination ;  and 
forgetting  the  countless  obstacles  which 
divided  him  from  the  lady  of  his  love,  for- 
getting also  that  her  identity  with  Margue- 
rite was  a  fact  entirely  assumed  by  himself, 
he  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
one  circumstance  of  his  not  having  a  rival 
in  Montrose,  effectually  declared  her  his.  j 
So  fascinating,  so  delusive,  are  the  dreams  ' 
of  first  love ! 

Whether  lovers  dream  or  not,  however,, 
the  world  around  continues  wide  awake  : 
and  soon  some  rough  jar  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune  dispels  those  visionary  slumbers, 
or,  what  is  worse,  the  bright  imagination 
vanishes  of  itself,  and  the  dreamer  awakes 
as  in  regular  course,  to  all  the  chilling  con- 
sciousness of  stern  reality. 

On  the  present  occasion  our  hero's  reve- 
ries were  destined  to  undergo  the  former 
fate.  On  emerging  from  the-  inner  gate,  he 
was  startled,  ami  tOI  an  inM.mt  ri\.-tted  to 
the  spot,  by  the  sight  of  one  whose  reap- 
pearance, SO  long  deferred,  he  had  almost 
ed  to  expect.  It  was  the  old  sibyl, 
Ninon. 

She  had  advanced  suddenly  from  an  angle 
in  the  wall  formed  by  the  l.ari.i  an,  and  into 
the  same  recess  she  as  hastily  retired,  beck- 
oning Albert  to  follow  her. 

'•  So."  said  she.  "thou  art  once  more  for- 
tune's football  ;  ami  on  thy  heart  and  des- 
tiny i>  ooming  another  change,  else  would*! 
thou  not  see  Ninon.  And  now  tell  me, 
whither  art  thou  bound?" 

•'  If.  rood  mother,"  gontly  replied  Lynde- 
say,  "WOO  art  as  cognizant  of  my  attain 
as  thy  words  would  imply,  it  boots  not  that 
I  should  tell  thee  whither  I  am  bound,  nor 
for  what  end.  But  since  mv  creed  owns 
bat Otl6  Omniscient — know  mat  1  carry  for 
the  last  time  despatches  from  this  ph. 
the  King." 

"Thou  hast  learned  caution,  boy!  Tin's 
place,  methinks,  owes  thee  little  lor  th\ 
vice  ;  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  may  be  much. 
Beware  that  those  who  govern  here  bestow 
not  on  thee  too  rude  a  payment.  nut, 
meantime,  let  me  see  the  address  of  thy 
letters  ;  I  would  know  the  Karl's  handwrit- 
ing. What!  canst  thou  hesitate  '.'  thmi  wilt 
n».t  trust  me?  Boy,  nursling,  my  own  t 
child  !      1  command  thee,  show  them  l" 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
Ijyndeaajf — who  like  others  of  the  age  and 
period,  was  accustomed  to  regard  with  re- 


spect the  claims  of  even  foster  parents  to  a 
degree  of  deference  and  obedience — at  <  i 
excited  by  her  manner,  and  irresistibly 
swayed  by  confidence  in  her  intentions, 
drew  forth  the  packet  addressed  to  the  Lady 
Katharine  Wentworth,  as  judging  it  of  1 
importance  than  the  other. 

"Look  out,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman. 
hastily  snatching  the  paper,  "  and  see  that 
none  approach  to  observe  us  :  once  seen 
speaking  together,  and  thou  and  I  were  un- 
done." 

Involuntarily  he  obeyed  her  direction, 
and  discovered  at  some  distal  iure 

of  a  man,  who  appeared  to  he  on  the  watch, 
but  who,  immediately  on  perceiving  Lynde- 
burned  away  ami  approached  the  outer 
.  which  our  hero  had  yet  te  pass.  Whe- 
ther this  apparent  spy  had  bei 
tinguiah  also  the  person  of  Nin 
as  it  was  in  the  embrasur  all,  there 

were  no  means  of  judging. 

Tnia  man's  appearance  and  movements, 
r,  tilled  Lynda*  n  ith  appre- 

hensions :iery,  and  ashamed  ,.f  hav- 

ing yielded  to  the  impulse  which 
him  so  unguardedly  to  trust  her,  he  quickly 
tiirm-d    towards    Ninon,   and   seising    the 
letter  from  her  hand,  replaced  it  in  nil 
She  penetrated  the  rea 

and  for  an  inst  ui[  her  dark  eyes  flaf) 

another  they  were  filled  with  I 

"  \ay  then,  ungrateful  DO'  '."  she 

raid;  ,-yet  half  an  hour  sha 
Ninon  be  true  or  Dot     Farewell !" 

died  through  a  low  arch  forming 
the  entrance  to  a  tunnel  which 
the    hill    on   which    tie 
communica- 

recesses.     Our  hero,  wl  :e  him 

at  her  fast  words,  yet  to  un- 

raud  1,  ;  ing  to  pos- 

rself  of  secrets,  of  i  know- 

as  it  appeared  to  him,  could  only 
avail  her  with  the  rebel  party;   with 

in  facf. 

He  advanced,  however,  with  groatb 
I  speed  towards 
was  strictly  guarded,  the  | 

•vn.     ( >n   gii  ii  rd,  he  met 

with  ii  .  and  the  sentin 

I  to  let  him  pass — a  prohil 
till    that   day  exercised,   as   all   within   the 

1  were  ordinarily  at  libel 
and  | 

Lyndesaj  had  indignantly  demand 
authority  for  such  a  proceeding,  when  an 
officer,  stepping   forward    from   the  guard- 
room, accosted   him  with  a  formal   i: 
as  to  his  name  and  position,  with   his  pur- 
pose in  leaving  the  castle. 

"  My  name,  Colonel    Campbell,   a 
must  well   know,"  returned  our   hero,  "is 
Albert  Lyndesay.     And  that  I  h 
as  volunteer  under   the    Karl  of  Mod 
under  whom  I  have  attained  the   rank  of 
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Major,  you  cannot  either  be  ignorant.  If 
it  be  now  my  pleasure  to  leave  that  service, 
and  quit  the  camp,  I,  in  my  turn,  ask  you 
by  what  authority  you  presume  to  detain 
me?" 

"  Not  on  my  own,  Major  Lyndesay,  as  by 
your  tone  one  might  surmise,"  replied  the 
Colonel.  "  I  have  orders  from  the  Com- 
mauder-in-chief,  either  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory elucidation  of  your  purposes  in  leaving 
the  army,  or  to  request  your  attendance  to 
give  a  personal  explanation  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chiefs,  summoned  for  the  present 
hour.  I  trust  that  by  your  word  of  honor 
to  myself  as  to  your  designs,  and  by  your 
submitting  to  the  simple  form  of  allowing 
their  commissioner" — (pointing  to  the  man 
whom  Albert  had  previously  observed  on 
the  watch  for  intelligence,  and  who  proved 
to  be  Laurence  Eilsie,) — "to  search  your 
person,  further  detention  may  be  unneces- 
sary ;  for  indeed  /  require  no  proof  to  as- 
sure me  that  Major  Lyndesay  were  incapa- 
ble of  tolerating  any  proceeding  of  an  un- 
worthy or  dishonorable  nature — much  less 
of  becoming  its  agent." 

"  I  thank  you,  Colonel  Campbell,  for  that 
word,"  said  our  hero.  "  And  in  proof  that 
your  sentiments  respecting  me  are  in  some 
degree  correct,  I  must  decline  the  examina- 
tion you  propose  to  institute,  and  forbid  the 
disgraceful  alternative  of  submitting  to  a 
March.  In  answer  to  your  query,  as  to  my 
destination,  I  reply,  without  hesitation,  that 
my  purpose  is  to  join  the  King." 

"  Even  as  I  feared,"  returned  the  veteran 
officer,  sadly.  "  And,  after  this  avowal,  my 
duty  compels  me  to  lay  you  under  arrest, 
and  to  desist  from  all  further  discussion 
until  I  have  conducted  you  before  the 
Council." 

M  I  appeal,  then,  to  my  superior  officer, 
the  Earl  of  Montrose,"  replied  Lyndesay. 
"Allow  mo  to  return  to  him,  or  conduct 
me  thither,  if  you  will.  I  must  needs  in- 
form him  of  my  detention,  and  request  his 
good  offices." 

"  That,  I  fear,  may  hardly  be,"  returned 
Campbell;  "my  orders  were  imperative, 
and  you  must  communicate  personally  with 
no  cue.  You  best  know  whether  your  ex- 
amination is  fraught  with  peril  to  yourself 
or  others;  but  should  it  be  so,  remember 
that  in  any  respect  consistent  with  my  duty 
;ts  a  man  and  a  soldier,  you  may  command 
my  service." 

•npbell,  you  are  generous!  but  for 
myself  I  know  not  fear,"  replied  Lyndesay. 
••  My  blood,  were  they  to  take  it,  could  bring 
but  little  gain  to  the  Covenant,  nor  loss, 
alas !  to  any  cause  ;  and  were  my  life  the 
certain  forfeit  of  my  alienation  from  this 
ever  detested  party,  still  would  I  be  true  to 
my  adopted  motto,  '  Fais  ce  que  doy,  advi- 
enne  que  pourra.'  Let  your  fanatics  find  a 
holier  if  they  can  I" 


"Nay,  Major  Lyndesay,  we  will  not 
linger  upon  points  of  conscience ;  for  the 
purity  of  yours  I  give  you  full  credit.  Yet 
I  bitterly  regret  your  situation,  and  since 
I  most  heartily  believe  that  your  anxieties, 
if  you  have  any,  are  not  on  your  own  ac- 
count, shall  I  be  deemed  officious  if  I  ask 
whether,  by  a  timely  warning,  you  could 
save  a  friend  or  friends  from  peril?" 

This  was  said  so  significantly,  that  Al- 
bert saw  that  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
case  wore  more  than  half  suspected.  At 
a  loss  how  to  proceed,  in  the  belief  that 
Montrose's  liberty,  and  perhaps  life,  lay 
on  the  hazard  of  his  discretion,  he  hesitated 
a  few  moments.  The  possibility  of  trea- 
chery, in  the  present  case,  he  could  not  ad- 
mit to  himself;  but  even  did  such  an  inten- 
tion exist,  since  Montrose  was  already  an 
object  of  mistrust,  and  since  his  own  utmost 
hope  was  to  delay  the  full  discovery  of  the 
correspondence,  until  his  friend  should  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  Albert  con- 
cluded that  an  immediate  effort  to  warn 
him  was  the  wisest  course  ;  even  though  it 
should  appear  to  lend  countenance  to  a 
suspicion,  which  must,  in  a  short  time, 
amount  to  a  certainty. 

He  therefore  took  from  his  finger  a  signet 
ring,  which  by  the  way,  bore  the  motto, 
"  l>ieu  aide  au  premier  baron  Chretien," 
and  which,  by  agreement  between  the  Earl 
and  himself,  had  been  reserved  as  a  token 
of  intelligence  for  such  occasions  as  the 
present:  and,  addressing  himself  to  Colonel 
Campbell,  he  begged  him  to  transmit  to 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  the  only  jewel  which 
he  possessed,  as  a  memento  of  their  friend- 
ship. 

Campbell  took  the  hint,  and  immediately 
despatched  a  messenger  with  the  ring, 
ordering  him  to  deliver  it  without  loss  of 
time.  And  having  conducted  Lyndesay  to 
head-quarters,  and  placed  him  under  guard, 
he  awaited  the  further  orders  of  the  Gene- 
ral for  his  attendance  before  the  Council. 

During  the  time  which  elapsed  before 
these  orders  came,  Lyndesay  was  earnestly 
weighing  his  friend's  chance  of  escape  ; 
and  so  long  a  period  passed,  that  he  in- 
dulged a  confident  expectation,  if  the  mes- 
senger had  not  proved  false,  that  Montrose 
might  be  already  on  his  way  towards  the 
Highlands:  it  being  unlikely,  both  from 
his  rank  as  a  commander,  and  from  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  throughout  the 
army,  that  any  opposition  could  be  offered 
to  his  leaving  the  camp  at  pleasure,  on  the 
authority  of  a  mere  unsupported  surmise. 

At  length  Colonel  Campbell  informed  him 
that  the  General  required  his  attendance : 
and  he  was  conducted  to  the  Council-cham- 
ber. There  he  found  assembled  in  conclave 
the  Earls  of  Leven  and  Loudoun,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
and  numerous  other  leaders. 
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With  unspeakable  satisfaction  he  beheld 
Montrose's  usual  seat  unoccupied,  and  with 
increased  confidence  he  answered  to  Lord 
Leven's  demand,  "whither  had  been  his 
destination  on  leaving  the  camp?"  by  a 
calm — 

"Oxford,  my  Lord  !" 

"  Then,  Major  Lyndesay,"  said  Argyle, 
"you  might  have  saved  yourself  and  us 
much  trouble  by  making  your  purpose 
known,  as  the  despatches  we  ourselves 
destine  thither  could  not,  we  are  sure,  be 
committed  to  a  fitter  envoy.  As  it  is,  pray 
have  the  goodness  to  lay  before  us  the  corre- 
spondence of  which  you  are  the  bearer; 
since  its  purport  and  that  of  our  own  mes- 
sages might  not  agree." 

"  Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me,"  boldly 
replied  Lyndesay,  "  if  I  decline  to  deliver 
letters  into  other  hands  than  those  for 
which  they  were  intended;  unless,  indeed, 
at  the  command  or  permission  of  the  person 
who  committed  them  to  my  charge." 

"  Produce  those  letters,  or  they  shall  be 
torn  from  thee  by  force,  false  traitor  and 
deserter  1"  exclaimed  Argyle,  as  he  turned 
upon  our  hero  in  a  frenzy  of  passion,  uualuV 
longer  to  restrain  the  fury  which  his  deadly 
hatred  of  Montrose  rendered  on  the  present 
occasion  ungovernable.  As  he  spoke,  he 
beckoned  to  his  kinsman,  Colonol  Camp- 
bell, who  alone  with  other  officers,  had  ac- 
companied Lyndesay  into  the  hall,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  uttered  a  few  Gaelic 
words,  of  violent  purport  evidently,  for 
Lord  Leven  interposed, — 

y,  nay,  my  Lord  of  Argyle,  we  would 
spare  the  use  of  force,  if  possihle.  We  trust 
to  bring  this  young  gentleman  to  reason, 
since  it  must  be  evident  to  him  that  the  re- 
sistance of  a  single  arm  to  thousand 
worse  than  madness.  As  yet,  my  Lords, 
you  well  know  we  have  no  proof  of  guilt. 
Once  more,  Major  Lyndesay,  I  request, 
nay,  I  command  you,  to  quit  the  part  of  a 
fool  and  madman,  and  to  put  into  my  posses- 
sion any  letters  of  which  you  may  be  the 
bearer." 

"  Once  more,  Earl  of  Leven,  I  refuse  to 
part  with  my  trust,  save  at  the  command  of 
him  who  committed  it  to  me,"  said  Lynde- 
say. 

And  on  the  instant  the  words,  "Then, 
Lyndesay,  you  have  that  command  I"  star- 
tled the  whole  assembly. 

The  attention  of  all  had  been  so  centred 
in  what  was  passing  at  the  table,  that  they 
had  not  perceived  Montrose,  who  entered 
as  Lord  Leven  uttered  his  last  demand,  and 
coolly  sauntering  towards  his  seat,  threw 
himself  upon  it,  amidst  the  astonishment 
of  the  whole  Council. 

The  sensation  of  surprise,  however,  was 
the  only  one  in  which  there  was  anything 
approaching  to  unanimity — almost  every 
countenance  present  betraying  a  different 


emotion  at  this  unexpected  turn.  The 
General-in-Chief,  with  an  effort  to  H 
unmoved,  maintaining  a  strict  composure, 
as  if  the  occurrence  were  of  no  more  force 
than  ordinary — the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  his 
eyes  glaring  with  an  exp;  :    sated 

triumph,  at  having  at  length  secured  the 
victim  in  his  lair,  freed  from  the  appre- 
hension he  had  been  entertaining  until  that 
moment  that  his  enemy  would  escape  him — 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  as  well  as  others,  with 
a  brow  slightly  shaded  by  apprehension; 
as,  knowing  Montrose's  resources,  and  con- 
cluding that  if  the  accusation  against  him 
were  well-founded,  he  would  not  thus  have 
adventured  himself  without  some  motives 
of  confidence,  within  or  without,  which 
might  imply  danger  to  the  rest :  and  lastly. 
Albert  Lyndesay,  cloaking  with  an  air  of 
fixed  immobility  the  dismay  which  the  sight 
of  his  friend  had  struck  into  his  heart. 

Hoping  that  by  this  time  the   Karl  was 
far  from  the  fortress — to  prolong  the  period 
for  his  escape  was  the  only  motive  which 
had  prompted  him,  with  so  much  op] 
rashness,  to  resist  the  demand  for  his  let- 
ters ;  since  we  must  do  our  hero  the  justice 
to  say  he  was  not  foolhardy  enough  to  an- 
ticipate ultimate  success  in  -tance. 
His  first  suspicion  was  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  his  messenger,  but  a  second  . 
at  Montrose  showed  him  that  it  wi 
founded  ■   for  on  the  f                      f  the  hand 
on  which  the  Karl's  hei 
shone  the  brilliant  ruby  destined  to  warn 
him  against  the  meeting. 

In  a  quick  glance  Lrndet 
onel  Campbell's  eye  fixed  on  ti 
ject,  and    thence    reverting    toward- 
Chief,  whose   expression 

;;h  sorrow  ;  for  his  eoun 
as  he  toned  at  last  towar 

These  simultaneous  emotions,  be 
occupied  not  as  many  moments  a  we  bate 
taken  lines  to  record  them  :  and  w  i 
demonstrations  of  feeling  were  visible,  ap- 
peared to  make  but  little  impreeeioa  oa 
Montrose,  who,  after  a  cursory  glance 
around,  calmly  renewed  his  order  that 
Lyndesay  should  lay  before  the  Council 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence  with  which 
he  was  charged. 

Unable  longer  to  hesitate,  Albert  silently 
deposited  on  the  table  the  two  packets,  one 
of  which  was  immediately  seized  by  Argyle. 
'•  What  is  this  ?"  he  exclaimed,  "  addi 
to  '  Pierre  DonMlans,  in  the  Queen's  house- 
hold, Oxford!'     Who,  in  the  devil's  name, 
is  Pierre  Donellans  ?  a  French  spy,  m 
or  perhaps  a  Jesuit  Confessor  of  the  ! 
dame  who  governs  England  ;  we  will  see,  at 
least." 

So  saying,  he  burst  the  seals,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  research  by  the  di* 
of  a  collection  of  metrical  ballads — scraps 
of    French    and    Scotch    promiscuously — 
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without  any  letter  or  personal  communica- 
tion which  could  be  construed  into  inter- 
course between  the  sender  and  receiver. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  if  the 
surprise  of  the  Council  was  great,  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  and  Albert  Lyndesay 
was  not  inferior.  But  totally  inexplicable 
as  the  whole  thing  was  to  the  former,  a 
very  little  reflection  served  to  remind  the 
latter  that  in  the  hurry  of  replacing  the 
packet  he  had  shown  to  Ninon,  he  had  not 
looked  at  the  superscription,  and  that  she  had 
doubtless  changed  the  original  for  another 
which  was  perfectly  innocuous  to  himself 
and  his  companion,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Albert  had  given  her  all  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer. 

Had  he  done  so — it  became,  too  late, 
evident  to  him — her  tried  affection  and  care 
would  have  again  saved  himself  and  one 
whom  he  much  more  highly  valued.  What- 
ever his  reflections  were,  however',  to  Mont- 
rose, it  was  a  material  relief  to  find  that 
the  correspondence,  of  which  his  pride  and 
delicacy  alike  revolted  at  the  exposure, 
had,  by  whatever  means,  been  secured 
from  the  public  gaze. 

With  a  violent  adjuration,  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle  threw  from  him  the  packet,  and 
eagerly  demanded  the  other,  which  Lord 
Loudoun  had  taken  up.  The  latter  noble- 
man, however,  placed  it  in  the  extended 
hand  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  who  proceeded 
to  tear  off  the  cover,  and  to  read  the  inner 
address.     It  was  for  the  King. 

All  present  were  breathless,  whilst  the 
General  clearly  and  emphatically  read 
aloud  the  letter,  of  the  contents  of  which 
the  reader  is  already  aware.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, many  a  dark  scowl  lowered  upon 
Montrose,  and  many  a  hand  instinctively 
sought  the  sword  hilt ;  and  when  it  was 
ended,  nearly  all  present — with  a  simulta- 
neous burst  of  indignation — sprang  to  their 
feet. 

The  voice  of  Argyle  was  heard  above  the 
uproar :  "  Vengeance  ! — men  of  Scotland, — 
instant  vengeance !  on  a  traitor. — Secure 
him  instantly  !  and — my  Lords — we  need 
no  further  proof  of  traitorous  correspond- 
ence.— What  else  for  him  but  martial  law  ?" 

In  a  moment,  Lyndesay  was  beside  the 
Earl :  and  his  sword  flashed  as  he  aimed  a 
deadly  blow  at  an  officer  of  the  Campbell 
clan,  who,  with  others,  was  preparing  to 
obey  his  leader's  savage  order  to  arrest 
Montrose. 

The  latter  nobleman,  however,  who  had 
never  changed  the  very  easy  attitude  into 
which  he  had  first  fallen,  and  who  had 
throughout  appeared  to  be  the  only  person 
in  the  hall  of  assembly  perfectly  unruffled, 
now  judged  it  expedient  to  rise,  and  with 
great  composure  turning  aside  the  blow 
which  was  about  to  fall,  by  grasping  Albert's 
arm — he  merely  said,  "Forbear,  Lynde- 
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say !  there  is  no  need."  And  as  he  ele- 
vated his  noble  form  to  its  full  height,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  tumultuous  and  ex- 
cited group  around  him,  with  an  eye  that 
might  have  spoken  of  pity,  if  the  slightly 
curled  lip  had  not  worn  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt and  defiance,  many  a  heart  quailed 
beneath  that  glance,  and  all  stood  motion- 
less, arrested  where  they  were  ;  presenting 
a  scene  as  irregular  as  would  the  waves 
in  a  storm,  could  they  be  bound  by  a  sudden 
frost. 

Even  Argyle  awaited  with  anxiety  his 
further  speech. 

"  Lords  and  chiefs  ! — assembled  here 
professedly  in  the  King's  name, — ready  to 
combat,  as  ye  aver,  in  the  King's  cause, — 
gracing  your  every  act  by  the  sanction  of 
that  name  and  that  authority, — I  demand 
of  you  by  what  law  ye  would  term  my 
proffored  service  treason  !  Do  ye  charge 
me  with  traitorous  correspondence  ?  With 
whom?  Most  faithful  and  loyal  subjects, 
I  ask  you,  who  among  you  dares  to  call 
his  Sovereign,  traitor!" 

The  Earl  paused,  as  if  to  await  an  an- 
swer, but  a  dead  silence  ensued.  All 
seemed  spell-bound  by  the  totally  unlooked- 
for  manner  in  which  Montrose  had,  as  it 
were,  thrown  back  the  aspersion  upon 
themselves  ;  and  Argyle  even  was  as  yet 
unwilling  to  throw  off  the  mask  of  dutiful 
and  submissive  language,  which  had  up  to 
the  present  time  cloaked  their  seditious 
proceedings.  Unable  to  support  the  sem- 
blance of  an  accusation  against  Montrose, 
without  speaking  the  open  language  of  re- 
bellion, it  was  clear  that  their  still  adher- 
ing to  the  dutiful  expressions  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use  towards 
the  King,  entirely  invalidated  the  charge 
of  treachery  against  the  Earl,  who  had  but 
practised  the  zeal  in  his  Majesty's  service 
they  were  accustomed  to  profess. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Montrose  stood  ex- 
pectant ;  then  perceiving  the  effect  of  his 
address,  he  added,  as  he  turned  toward 
Argyle,— 

"For  those  who  doubt  my  honor  and 
loyalty,  let  them  name  the  when,  and  the 
where,  and  with  the  help  of  God  and  a  good 
conscience,  we  will  trust  to  the  ordeal  of 
that  hour  to  proclaim  the  traitor." 

So  saying,  and  without  awaiting  a  reply, 
the  Earl  deliberately  passed  his  arm  with- 
in that  of  Albert  Lyndesay,  and  strode 
towards  the  door,  all  making  way  for  him  -r 
and  he  quitted  the  hall  with  a  firm  and  un- 
hurried step,  and  an  air  of  insouciance  and 
complacency  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ceeded had  he  been  returning  from  a  tri- 
umph. 

Before  the  consternation  within  the  cham- 
ber had  had  time  to  subside,  he  had  fur- 
nished Lyndesay  anew  with  despatches,, 
and  both  were  on  their  way  for  their  re- 
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spectivo  destinations ;  none  daring  to  op- 
pose the  Earl's  order  that  they  and  their 
retainers  should  pass  the  gates  and  out- 
posts unmolested. 

Note  —The  critical  reader  of  history  will  discover 
a  slight  anachronism  in  the  above  chapter,  since  the 
incident  recorded  of  Montrose  took  place  in  the  first 
Scotch  army,  not  the  second.  The  transposition, 
however,  was  essential  to  preserve  the  sequence  of 
the  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Oh,  deeply  wronged,  yet  unresenting  !  wise, 

Beyond  thy  day  and  people — it  is  past ! 

What  now  are  all  thy  sorrows  ?     Centuries 

Of  death's  enduring  calm  are  on  them  cast, 

Hushed  in  thy  bosom,  yet  in  ours  they  last.— Howitt. 

We  are  now  about  to  introduce  our  reader 
into  an  entirely  different  scene,  but  must 
beg  his  previous  attention  to  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  conveying  a  slight  resume 
of  certain  historical  facts,  necessary  to  the 
thorough  understanding  of  our  narrative. 
The  period  of  the  great  rebellion  at  which 
we  have  resumed  it,  found  the  King,  as  we 
have  said,  a  resident  at  Oxford;  the  Queen 
and  her  Court  having  taken  up  their  abode 
in  Merton  College,  where  also  the  King 
principally  resided.  In  the  mean  time  the 
civil  war  had  been  productive  of  several 
battles ;  the  first  of  which,  Edge  Hill,  had 
•cost  the  King  the  life  of  his  General-in-chief, 
Lord  Lindsey,  without  any  decided  result; 
and  though  at  Stratton  the  royal  party  had 
been  victorious,  and  the  actions  of  Lans- 
downe  and  lloundway-down  had  terminated 
in  their  favor,  yet  they  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  no  decided  superiority. 

The  spirit  of  the  parliament,  and  with  it, 
of  the  city  of  London,  remained  as  turbu- 
lent as  ever ;  and  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
which  was  at  this  time  proceeding,  incited 
the  rebels  to  fresh  exertions,  in  order  to 
afford  the  city  relief.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  nobility,  who  had  at  first  leagued 
with  the  parliament,  wearied  with  a  struggle 
which  had  carried  them  already  so  far  be- 
yond their  original  intentions,  and  perceiv- 
ing too  late  that  the  contest,  if  successful, 
must  issue  in  the  downfall  of  all  legitimate 
power,  their  own  included,  had  either  re- 
tired altogether  into  neutrality,  or  had  join- 
ed the  cause  of  the  sovereign.  But,  though 
the  royal  party  numbered  in  its  ranks  the 
greater  proportion  of  England's  aristocracy, 
^nd  of  the  high  bred  gentry,  each  individu- 
ally ready  to  do  his  duty  by  his  sovereign, 
yet  the  main  body  of  the  royal  army  was 
but  newly  raised,  and  insignificant  in  its 
commencements.  And  what  was  more,  it 
lacked  that  indispensable  contingent  to  a 


successful  war — regular  supplies  and  punc- 
tual pay. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  constitutional  means  of  replenishing  it, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  as 
also  the  command  of  a  regular  standing 
army ;  that  they  possessed  powerful  auxi- 
liaries in  the  Scots,  who,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand,  were  preparing  to  join 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  the  north ;  and 
finally,  that  the  profession  of  severity  of 
life  and  rigorous  self-denial,  which  charmed 
their  party  at  present  by  its  novelty,  was 
so  favorable  to  military  discipline  and  to 
unconquerable  endurance  of  hardship — we 
may  rather  wonder  that  the  high-souled 
loyalty  and  enthusiastic  gallantry  of  the 
faithful  cavaliers  were  enabled  to  resist  so 
long,  than  marvel  that  at  last  they  should 
be  overpowered. 

The  king  was  fully  alive  to  the  perils  of 
his  situation ;  but  since  the  insolence  and 
arrogance  of  the  Commons,  and  the  inve- 
terate malice  of  the  whole  Puritan  party, 
left  him  no  hope  of  restoring  peace,  consist- 
ently with  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  the 
honor  of  his  crown,  he  was  compelled  to 
persevere  in  a  course,  to  which,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  monarchs  who  have  sat  upon  the 
English  throne,  his  gentle  and  chastened 
spirit,  and  pious  tenderness  of  conscience, 
rendered  him  the  least  adapted. 

His  demeanor,  naturally  grave  and  seri- 
ous, since  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  for  which  he  never  ceased  bitterly 
to  reproach  himself,  had  been  tinctured  with 
a  constant  melancholy,  deepened  by  the 
events  of  the  times  into  sadness.  Not  only 
was  it  the  malice  of  his  enemies  which 
moved  him,  but  he  was  acutely  sensibl< 
the  misfortunes  of  his  friends,  and  to  his 
own  inability  to  relieve  them ;  and  the  asper- 
sions and  complaints  of  discontented  parti- 
sans incessantly  chafed  his  spirit.  Surely 
if  there  was  one  heart  in  the  whole  king- 
dom truly  bowed  beneath  tyranny  and 
oppression,  it  was  that  of  her  persecuted 
monarch ! 

With  a  brow  deeply  shaded  bv  care — 
one  day  somewhat  subsequent  to  tne  period 
of  the  events  of  our  last  chapter — the  King 
entered  into  the  hall  or  saloon,  where  Queen 
Henrietta,  with  her  attendant  ladies,  was 
busily  engaged  in  some  of  those  elegant 
productions  of  needlework  for  which  th« 
females  of  that  age  were  conspicuous,  and 
varieties  of  which  they  had  imported, 
amongst  other  foreign  accomplishments, 
with  the  fascinating  Frenchwoman  who 
shared  alike  the  throne  and  the  heart  of 
their  sovereign. 

Henrietta  Maria  was  indeed,  in  every  re- 
spect, a  Frenchwoman ;  but  a  French- 
woman, be  it  remarked,  of  the  seventeenth 
century :  and  her  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  with  her  exalted 
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sense  of  the  rights  of  royal  power,  might 
appear  somewhat  superfluous  to  some  of 
her  countrywomen  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  daughter  of  a  man  who  sacrificed  his 
religion  for  a  throne,  and  the  wife  of  a  man 
wi?o  sacrificed  a  throne  for  his  prerogative, 
Henrietta's  faith  was  doomed  to  bring  evil 
not  only  on  herself,  but  on  every  individual 
of  her  posterity.  Yet  was  it  not  the  result 
of  a  strong  and  well-digested  policy,  as  was 
the  profession  of  Henri  Quatre,  neither  of 
deep  and  sincere  conviction,  as  was  the 
piety  of  Charles  I.  The  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation and  habit  alone  formed  the  ground 
of  her  inflexible  adherence  to  a  creed,  which 
brought  odium  upon  herself  and  suspicion 
upon  her  husband,  and  which  doubtless 
precipitated  the  ruin  of  her  party. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  as  regards  this  point 
that  we  were  about  to  pronounce  her  a 
genuine  daughter  of  the  Gallic  soil :  for  of 
Catholic  devotion  few  traces  have  survived 
the  shocks  which  have  since  so  rudely  pros- 
trated the  altars  of  her  nation.  We  apply 
our  remarks  rather  to  those  lighter  qualities 
which  may  yet  be  detected,  in  a  proportion 
accommodated  to  circumstances,  as  pervad- 
ing the  nature  of  the  maids  and  matrons  of 
fair  France.  We  allude  to  that  caressante 
demeanor  so  natural  to  them,  which,  with- 
out giving  love,  gains  it ;  that  sportive  man- 
ner which,  without  wit,  sheds  life  and  gaiety 
around ;  that  touching  pathos,  which,  itself 
unmoved,  excites  our  sympathies  at  will ; 
that  profoundly  philosophic  tone  which 
would  leave  us  in  despair  at  our  own  igno- 
rance, did  not  experience  prove  that  it  had 
its  limit  in  language  alone  ;  above  all,  that 
intuitive  taste  and  tournure,  which  would 
oln  at  us  into  the  belief  that  it  was  beauty 
which  fascinated  us,  instead  of  animated 
traits  and  well  arranged  toilette. 

But  to  this  last  remark  we  must  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  Queen  Henrietta ;  for 
with  her,  as  indeed  with  many  others  of  her 
countrywomen,  the  beauty  was  no  delusion. 
She  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, in  the  full  pride  of  matronly  charms, 
and  of  the  consciousness  of  them.  In 
another  national  characteristic  she  also 
partook  largely.  This  was  coquetry,  and 
that  love  of  general  admiration,  which, 
though  it  often  renders  a  beautiful  woman 
charming,  through  her  desire  to  please,  is 
yet  almost  incompatible  with  a  deep  and 
exclusive  attachment. 

Such  was  Henrietta  Maria,  and  as  such 
she  held  a  sway  over  the  heart  of  her  devoted 
husband,  which  caused  him  at  one  time 
blindly  to  sacrifice  to  hers,  his  own  better 
judgment;  at  another  patiently  to  endure 
the  odium  which  her  unpopularity  entailed 
upon  himself. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  King  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  chair  occupied  by  his 
wife,  and  hanging  fondly  over  her  for  a  few 


moments,  he  requested  she  would  direct  her 
attendants  to  withdraw. 

The  Queen  complied  with  his  desire  :  and 
when  they  were  alone,  she  caressingly 
passed  her  hand  across  his  brow,  as  he 
seated  himself  by  her  side,  and,  in  a  light 
tone,  she  said, 

"How  now,  my  lord  and  husband?  Is 
there  any  new  scandal  in  our  court,  or  bad 
news  from  the  army,  that  you  look  so  sad  ?" 

"  Neither,  Henrietta,  but  I  am  both  griev- 
ed and  perplexed.     You  know  Jacopo?" 

"  Father  Jacopo  !  oh  yes !  he  has  con- 
fessed me  several  times  in  the  absence  of 
the  good  Pere  de  St.  Cyr,  and".  .  .  . 

"  Confessed  you  !  Henrietta  !  you  ! — Then 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  how  our  secrets 
have  transpired !" 

"How?  my  lord!  what  mean  you?"  re- 
plied the  queen. 

"  Secrets  of  state,"  returned  Charles, 
"  which  had  been  revealed  to  none,  as  we 
were  well  assured,  save  yourself,  and  which 
became  public,  from  time  to  time,  as  did 
our  letters.  This  latter  point  is  now  quite 
cleared ;  for  know  that  we  come  at  this 
moment  from  seizing  all  that  vile  prie#t's 
papers,  and  here  are  the  copies  of  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence,  held  between  you 
and  myself,  during  your  absence  abroad ; 
throughout  which  time  he  was,  as  you 
know,  for  the  most  part,  in  your  train,  as 
confessor  to  Mademoiselle  d'Amville." 

"  Impossible  that  he  should  betray  what 
was  communicated  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession !  And  the  letters  may  have  been 
placed  there  by  some  enemy  of  his — for, 
unhappily,  all  who  hold  his  faith  have  but 
too  many  in  this  country.  He  is  probably 
ignorant  of  the  possession  of  them." 

"  Is  it  possible,  Henrietta,  that  you  can 
be  so  blinded  by  your  prejudices  in  favor 
of  this  man's  creed,  that  when  you  find 
how  wickedly  he  has  profaned  it  to  your 
injury  and  that  of  your  husband,  you  still 
maintain  his  cause?" 

"  Pardon,  mon  ami!"  replied  the  queen  ; 
"  I  wish  but  to  save  your  majesty  the  injus- 
tice of  condemning  the  guiltless." 

"Ohl  Henrietta!"  interrupted  Charles, 
bitterly,  as  he  clasped  his  hand  to  his  brow, 
"  would  that  you  had  in  like  manner  put 
in  a  word  when  the  great,  the  good,  the 
noble,  the   inestimable   friend  whom  this 

right  hand  sent  to  the  scaffold "  And 

he  hastily  disengaged  himself  from  her, 
and  walked  towards  the  window.  He 
stood  for  a  few  minutes,  then  returned  to 
his  seat ;  saying  rather  to  himself  than  to 
her,  "  But  it  is  past  now — and  tears  and 

remorse   are  of  no   avail .      Proceed, 

my  love,  with  what  you  were  about  to  say." 

"  I  was  merely  on  the  point  of  request- 
ing your  majesty  to  give  me  the  rest  of  the 
recital  without  delay,"  replied  the  queen, 
"  as  I  must  positively  make   my  toilette 
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before  dinner.  Nay — wait  one  moment — 
Marguerite  has  misplaced  my  mesh/'  added 
Henrietta,  who  had  calmly  resumed  her 
work  during  the  period  in  which  the  king 
was  struggling  against  feelings  always,  on 
one  subject,  too  painful  for  mastery.  She 
continued  her  search  for  the  missing  mesh, 
hut  at  length  exclaiming — "Ah — fourbe!" 
she  interrupted  the  deep  reverie  into  which 
her  husband  had  fallen,  by  playfully  seiz- 
ing from  his  grasp  the  identical  mesh, 
which,  in  total  unconsciousness,  he  had 
taken  up,  and  held  compressed  between  his 
fingers.  He  smiled  at  the  discovery,  and 
tenderly  apologized  for  his  involuntary 
theft. 

"  You  shall  pay  me  a  forfeit,"  she  said, 
as,  replacing  herself  beside  him,  she  grace- 
fully Lent  towards  him  to  take  the  gentle 
kiss,  which  she  could  not  but  feel  that  her 
indifference  on  the  subject  so  near  to  his 
heart  had  but  ill  deserved.  "  And  now, 
tell  me,  mon  ami,  what  led  you  to  suspect 
treachery  in  Father  Jacopo  ?" 

"  His  committing  it  in  the  name  of  one 
who,  by  all  the  hopes  I  cherish  of  peace 
hey  or  happiness  hereafter,  I  would  swear 
to  oe  as  free  from  the  foul  stain  as — as 
yourself,  Henrietta !" 

"  Nay,  then — my  lord — this  can  be  no 
other  than  the  gallant  cavalier,  and  some- 
time courtly  aspirant  to  our  favor — the 
Lord  Montrose — for  in  such  terms  it  is  rare 
to  hear  your  majesty  speak  of  any.  And 
now,  I  bethink  me,  it  is  long  since  we 
heard  aught  of  Montrose — pray  what  said 
Jacopo  ?" 

"  The  liar  and  traitor !  He  requested 
an  audience  of  us  this  morning,  to  present 
a  letter,  written,  as  he  professed,  by  the 
Earl  of  Montrose,  but  which  that  noble 
heart  could  no  more  have  conceived  than 
that  bold  right  hand  could  have  penned 

.     Rather  would  he  have  plucked  out 

the  one  and  cut  off  the  other  !  The  letter 
contained  an  offer,  on  the  earl's  part,  to  rid 
us,  by  assassination,  as  the  terms  implied, 
of  two  powerful,  though  not  equally  avow- 
ed adversaries,  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Hamilton!"* 

"  And  your  majesty  ?" 

"  We — loved  one !  Could  we,  thinkest 
thou,  suffer  that  such  an  affront  on  the  ho- 
nor of  our  noble  peer  should  pass  unpun- 
ished ?  Our  first  impulse  was  to  order  the 
fellow  the  bastinado,  but,  remembering  his 
frock,  we  only  answered  him  by  casting 
bis  murderous  forgery  to  the  flames,  and 
ordering  him  into  custody  until  we  could 
confront  him  with  his  Grace  of  Hamilton, 


#  The  reader  will  pardon  the  transposition  of  this 
incident  from  Edinburgh  to  Oxford,  as  also  a  slight 
accommodation  of  the  period.  For  the  intervention 
of  the  priest's  agency  in  the  diabolical  proposal,  no 
apology  need  be  made,  since  the  name  of  Montrose 
has  been  satisfactorily  cleared  from  this,  its  only 
alleged  stain. 


whose  counsel  as  a  party  implicated  we 
held  desirable." 

"  But  was  not  Hamilton  mentioned  iu  the 
letter  as  an  enemy, — a  secret  foe  ?" 

"  He  was ;  but  such  accusation  weighed 
not  against  him ;  it  proved  nought,  save 
that  he  was  the  enemy  of  yon  Dominican. 
It  is  long,  as  thou  knowest,  since  other  and 
more  honorable  testimony  threw  a  shadow 
over  the  loyalty  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  written 
proofs,  and  to  his  own  apparent,  and  in 
many  cases  undoubted  service,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  forget  that  ever  such  suspicions 
were  breathed.  Judge  then,  Henrietta,  of 
our  surprise  when  this  vile  traitor-priest, 
— traitor,  it  seems,  to  all  who  trust  him, — 
coolly  asked  us  his  liberty,  on  condition  of 
producing  the  long-lost  document  in  proof 
of  Hamilton's  correspondence  with  the  late 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  !  Indignation  at  his 
audacity  had  almost  overpowered  the  policy 
which  demanded  that  such  important  se- 
crets should  be  known  to  us.  "We,  how. 
sent  him,  under  guard,  to  seek  the  papers ; 
with  promise  of  liberty  should  his  state- 
ment be  found  true.  The  rest  of  his  manu- 
scripts we  also  ordered  to  be  seized, 
amongst  which,  as  we  told  thee " 

"  Were  copies  of  our  love  letters,  my 
husband, — but  the  correspondence  of  II 
ilton  and  Richelieu  1" 

"  Was  there  in  full,  Henrietta.  Yes, 
I  have  this  day  read  another  subject  rebel. 
Surely,  ere  the  crown  be  plucked  from  this 
devoted  head,  it  will  be  despoiled  of  its 
every  gem !" 

"  Nay  1  take  it  not  so  to  heart,  my  lord. 
Say  !  what  has  happened  to  the  Dominican  ? 
Shall  we  represent  his  conduct  to  his  Ex- 
cellency Cardinal  Rosetti,  and  bring  upon 
him  the  censures  of  his  superiors  at  Rome?" 

"  No  1  my  Henrietta,  no  1  Under  the  ty- 
ranny of  a  civil  sword  we  may,  perforce, 
be  condemned  to  bow, — under  that  of  a 
foreign  mitre,  never.  In  offending  against 
the  laws  of  this  land,  he  has  rendered  him- 
self liable  to  be  judged  by  them, — as  an 
alien  from  her  Church  he  is  amenable  to 
no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  we  can 
recognize,  or  of  which  the  recognition  by 
our  subjects  were  other  than  treason.  But 
we  have  pledged  our  word  for  his  liberty 
on  certain  conditions  ;  and  since,  contrary 
to  all  probability,  he  has  fulfilled  those  con- 
ditions,— for  there  is,  unhappily,  no  doubt 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters, — we  must 
hold  that  word  inviolable.  He  shall,  there- 
fore, be  free  to  depart  from  Court,  though, 
of  course,  an  exile  henceforth.  But  enough 
of  him.  We  sought  thy  counsel  this  morn- 
ing rather  with  a  view  to  determine  our 
conduct  towards  the  Duke,  who  even  now 
cloaks  his  perfidy  with  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship and  devotion.  Thinkest  thou  it  were 
policy  to  put  him  under  arrest  ?" 
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"By  no  means,"  returned  the  Queen, 
who  had  ever  entertained  a  partiality  to- 
wards Hamilton,  and  a  bias  in  favor  of  his 
counsels.  "That  were  to  make  the  Duke 
your  Majesty's  enemy  at  once." 

"  And  is  he  not  so  already  ?"  replied  the 
King  ;  "  has  he  not  carried  on  a  conspiracy 
with  our  enemies,  to  incite  our  subjects  to 
revolt?" 

"The  period  of  the  plot,  if  such  there 
were,  has  long  passed  by,"  said  Henrietta, 
"  and  Richelieu  is  with  the  saints  in  hea- 
ven. Nay,  my  Charles !  bend  not  on  me 
that  incredulous  glance.  The  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  though  a  wily  politician,  was  a 
holy  churchman,  and  a  member  of  the  sa- 
cred college.  Well,  too,  did  he  serve  our 
sainted  brother  !" 

"  God  forbid  that  we  should  judge  him  !" 
returned  the  King.  "  The  dead  we  leave 
to  a  higher  tribunal, — too  happy  could  we 
in  like  manner  escape  the  responsibility  of 
passing  sentence  on  the  living.  But  to  re- 
turn to  Hamilton.  The  period  of  his  dis- 
covered treachery  is,  as  thou  sayest,  long 
past ;  but  how  know  we  that  he  may  not, 
even  now,  be  in  secret  league  with  our 
foes  ?" 

"  Even  then,  my  lord,  since  he  in  the 
mean  time  devotes  his  open  services  to  your 
majesty,  methinks  he  were  as  worthy  of 
confidence  as  the  favored  Earl  of  Montrose, 
whom  your  majesty  persists  in  trusting  im- 
plicitly, though  in  avowed  coalition  with 
the  agitators." 

Charles  smiled  at  the  ingenuity  of  this 
truly  feminine  argument,  and  after  a  pause 
of  a  few  moments  answered — "  Thou  hast 
gained  Hamilton's  cause — at  least  for  the 
present,  but  we  must  watch  him  more  nar- 
rowly than  before.  But,  hark  thee,  my 
Marie !  no  aspersion  on  Montrose.  Let  it 
suffice  to  thee  that  weVcnoio  him." 

"  It  is,  however,  somewhat  long  since 
he  sent  you  tidings  of  himself,"  replied 
the  queen,  as  she  rose,  wearied  with  the 
gravity  of  the  consultation,  and  glancing 
at  an  opposite  mirror,  she  mechanically 
arranged  her  long  and  luxuriant  ringlets ; 
adding,  as  she  did  so — "  But  these  wars ! 
what  cruel  obstacles  they  interpose  to  in- 
tercourse !  Would  you  believe  it,  my  lord  ?" 
she  added  pathetically,  "I  have  been  forced 
during  the  last  whole  month  to  submit  my 
hair  to  be  coifft  without  that  curious  oint- 
ment, manufactured  only  at  Tours,  which 
gave  it  the  brilliant  gloss  you  were  accus- 
tomed so  to  admire — -doubtless  it  has  been 
intercepted  on  the  way,  and,  may  be,  is 
glowing  in  the  tresses  of  some  aspiring 
dame  in  your  majesty's  good  city  of  Lon- 
don. Other  articles,  too,  indispensable  to 
my  toilette,  are  lacking,  alas  !  Imagine  my 
desolation  for  want  of  the  tiffanies  I  order- 
ed imported!  and  how  to  render  myself 
presentable  without  a  fresh  supply  of  coiffes 


and  gorgets!  Is  there  no  prospect  of 
peace,  my  lord  ?" 

Before  Charles  could  answer  this  rather 
comprehensive  inquiry,  a  knocking  was 
heard  without;  and  on  his  according  permis- 
sion to  the  page  to  enter,  he  was  informed 
that  a  messenger  had  that  moment  arrived 
from  the  Scotch  army  in  the  north,  and  that 
he  was  the  bearer  of  letters  to  the  king. 

"  We  will  presently  give  him  audience," 
said  Charles.  The  page  retired.  "And 
thou,  too,  my  love,  wouldst  thou  desire  to 
hear  the  tidings  this  envoy  brings?"  he 
continued,  addressing  his  wife. 

"  Certainly.  I  will,  if  your  majesty 
please,  be  present  at  the  audience.  Know 
you  who  is  the  messenger  ?" 

"One  whom  you  know  not  even  by  name. 
If  we  guess  aright,  however,  he  bears  that 
of  Lyndesay.  For  the  rest  we  leave  it  to 
our  queen's  discerning  eyes  to  distinguish 
his  merits.  Since  you  admit  him  to  your 
presence,  we  will  appoint  the  hour  of  two, 
after  noon,  for  his  reception ;  and  this  shall 
be  our  audience  chamber.  And  now,  my 
love,  farewell  until  the  noonday  meal !" 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Remind  me  not — remind  me  not, 
Of  those  beloved  and  vanished  hours. 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee, 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot. 

Byron. 

Give  me  the  letter  : — I  will  look  on  it. 

Shakspeare. 


It  was,  indeed,  Albert  Lyndesay,  who, 
after  encountering  perils  almost  incredible, 
and  effecting  hair-breadth  escapes,  which 
it  would  weary  the  reader's  patience  to 
hear  related,  in  threading  the  mazes  of  a 
country  occupied  by  the  enemy,  had  at 
length,  through  the  means  of  his  courage 
or  address,  or  both,  effected  his  journey  to 
Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the 
king  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  the 
north,  and  of  delivering  letters  with  which 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  had  anew  furnished 
him,  on  his  being  so  unceremoniously  dis- 
encumbered of  his  former  charge. 

That  nobleman,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
his  small  force,  had  betaken  himself  to  his 
own  territory:  where,  however,  his  open 
declaration  of  loyalty  had  already  attracted 
partisans.  He  was  endeavoring  to  organize 
these  new  allies  into  a  force  strong  enough 
to  make  head  against  the  powerful  adver- 
saries whom  this  same  declaration  had 
drawn  upon  him,  and  with  whom  he  held 
himself  prepared  to  struggle. 

Burning  with  impatience  to  commence 
the  career  which  he  had  long  marked  out 
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for  himself  in  Scotland,  ho  was,  neverthe- 
less, under  the  necessity  of  awaiting  from 
the  king  a  formal  commission  as  Generalis- 
simo, ere  he  could,  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, cast  himself  amongst  the  legions  of 
loyal  fellow  countrymen,  who  were  ready 
to  flock  to  his  standard :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  expedited  as  much  as  possible  the 
departure  of  Lyndesay  for  the  royal  camp 
— although,  perhaps,  the  service  and  sup- 
port of  his  brave  young  follower  were  never 
more  needful  to  him  than  at  the  present 
crisis. 

With  these  momentous  charges  and  com- 
missions, then,  did  our  hero  appear  at  Ox- 
ford on  the  morning  of  the  day  we  are  at 
present  reviewing;  and  we  are  bound  to 
acknowledge  that,  in  spite  of  their  import- 
ance, his  whole  attention,  on  receiving  the 
royal  summons  to  attend  the  presence,  was 
not  engrossed  by  the  acquitting  of  his  em- 
bassy. Other  thoughts  of  a  less  stern  na- 
ture found  admission.  Often  as  he  had 
been  honored  by  interviews  with  the  KilK 
of  whom  he  retained  only  that  species  of 
awe  which  is  the  result  of  unbounded  re- 
spect and  veneration,  Lyndesay  had  never 
as  yet  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  female 
portion  of  the  court — tho  most  formidable, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  to  a  young 
soldier,  accustomed  to  see  the  distinctions 
between  man  and  man  frequently  effaced 
for  the  time  by  the  friction  of  toil  ami 
danger,  so  as  to  leave  to  woman  alone  that 
exclusiveness,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  most 
of  our  deepest  sentiments  of  reverence  or 
admiration. 

When,  therefore,  our  hero  commenced 
his  preparations  for  the  ensuing  audience, 
it  was  with  more  care  than  ordinary  that 
he  selected  the  costume  which  was  to  serve 
him  on  this  occasion  as  a  court  dress.  At 
length,  however,  he  arrayed  himself,  if  not 
to  his  satisfaction,  yet  so  evidently  to  ad- 
vantage, that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  was  tempted,  as  he  afterwards  passed 
along  the  corridors  which  led  to  the  queen's 
apartments,  to  repeat  his  glance  at  the 
Venetian  looking-glasses,  which  reflected 
his  own  very  handsome  and  graceful  figure. 

He  wore  a  rich  violet  velvet  doublet, 
slashed  with  white  satin,  the  hose  and 
stockings  being  of  white  silk.  Instead  of 
the  mantle  frequently  used,  he  adopted  on 
this  occasion  a  mode  also  much  in  vogue — 
which  was  that  of  a  broad  scarf  or  girdle 
encircling  the  waist,  and  tied  over  the  hips 
in  a  large  bow.  The  material  of  which 
Lyndesay's  was  composed  was  white  taffeta, 
profusely  embroidered  with  gold  and  seed 
pearls.  Of  the  same  fashion  was  his  hat- 
band, which  was  held  in  place  by  a  costly 
Florentine  agate,  and  his  gloves,  of  Span- 
ish manufacture,  were  of  marvellously  fine 
leather,  also  worked  in  silks  and  jewels. 
In  this  attire,  which  was  simple  for  the  pe- 


riod, did  Albert  Lyndesay  await  the  sum- 
mons which  was  to  bid  him  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence. 

At  length,  a  page  informed  him  that  their 
Majesties  were  pleased  to  order  his  admis- 
sion. After  traversing  the  quadrangle  of 
the  college,  to  arrive  at  the  entrance  of 
the  private  apartments,  he  was  committed 
to  the  guidance  of  another  page,  and  con- 
ducted through  as  many  antechambers  as 
the  old  building  would  permit  of,  before 
he  reached  the  saloon  at  present  occupied 
by  the  royal  party.  But,  immediately  on 
arriving  there,  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  Lyndesay  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Court. 

Albert  was  not  troubled  with  a  greater 
share  of  mauvaise  honte  than  other  young 
men  of  his  age  and  breeding  ;  in  fart,  his 
very  modesty  saved  him  from  this  defect, 
for  being  little  accustomed  to  make  his  own 
qualities  of  mind  or  person  the  subject  of 
his  thoughts,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
they  were  likely  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
any  one  else.  He  therefore,  boldly,  or  at 
least  confidently,  stepped  forwards,  and 
acknowledged  the  presence  into  which  he 
had  been  introduced  by  offering  a  deep  and 
respectful  homage. 

But  an  instant  afterwards — on  raising hifl 
eyes  to  survey  the  scene,  and  await  the 
royal  speech — his  cheek  lost  the  healthful 
hue  with  which  it  had  been  tinged,  and  he- 
came  of  an  ashy  paleness.  II  £alb  red  lor 
a  moment — but  by  a  strong  effort  collecting 
his  forces,  he  maintained  his  balance. 
And  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  afraid  to  venture  on  a  second 
view  around  him,  he  awaited,  pale  and 
motionless  as  a  statue,  the  Kind's  com- 
mands for  the  delivery  of  his  despatches. 

Before  we  proceed  to  these,  we 
however,  introduce  our  reader  into  the  cir- 
cle which  comprised  the  cause  of  so  much 
emotion. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  apart- 
ment, still  employed  in  her  tapestry  work 
of  the  morning,  sate  the  Queen,  in  a  chair 
of  state,  her  feet  resting  upon  an  em- 
broidered fauteuil  ;  her  ripened  and  ma- 
tronly beauty  heightened  by  every  adjunct 
which  art  could  furnish,  and  embellished 
by  all  the  magnificence  that  taste  could 
display, 

Her  robe  was  of  a  tissue  of  the  richest 
silk,  so  (jlacte  that  it  assumed  colors  as 
various  as  the  folds  in  which  it  fell.  Gold, 
sapphire,  ruby,  and  emerald  appeared  to 
flow  in  waves  through  the  rich  texture; 
blending  in  the  soft  Hues  of  the  drapery,  so 
as  to  form  a  hundred  different  tints,  which 
served  to  soften  to  the  eye  the  otherwise 
gaudv  effect  of  the  rainbow  hues  that  com- 
posed the  material. 

The  corsage  and  train  were  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  the  head-dress  was  a  French  coif 
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of  ruby-colored  velvet,  tastefully  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  Splendid  ear-rings 
and  necklace  of  sapphires  completed  the 
costume,  in  which  Henrietta  Maria  might, 
at  the  present  day,  make  her  appearance  at 
any  court  in  Europe,  without  incurring  the 
odium,  so  terrible  to  her  countrywomen, 
of  being  attired  according  to  a  mode 
"  passge." 

Brilliant  as  were  her  charms,  however, 
it  was  not  their  splendor,  nor  the  glitter 
of  all  this  sumptuous  attire,  which  had 
caused,  on  his  entrance,  the  blood  so  sud- 
denly to  rush  back  to  Lyndesay's  heart. 
Among  the  female  attendants  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, and  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  Queen's 
chair,  stood  a  fair  and  noble-looking  girl, 
whom  it  required  no  second  glance  on  Al- 
bert's part  to  recognize.     It  was  Kate. 

If  time  had  effected  a  striking  change  in 
Lyndesay's  appearance,  much  more  busy 
had  he  been  with  the  form  and  features  of 
her  whom  her  lover  had  parted  from  ere  yet 
the  traces  of  childhood  had  quite  passed 
away.  And  perhaps  no  eye  less  quick  than 
that  of  a  lover  would  have  detected,  at  a 
single  glance,  the  identity  of  the  elegant 
and  somewhat  dignified  figure  before  him 
— moulded  into  the  most  exquisite  propor- 
tions of  womanhood — with  the  willow-like 
and  girlish  form  which  he  had  supported  on 
the  evening  of  their  last  parting. 

Her  countenance,  too,  was  altered ;  for 
though  the  features,  of  course,  remained 
the  same — the  once  constant  sparkle  of  the 
laughing  blue  eye  had  given  place  to  an 
expression,  graver  and  perhaps  holier, 
which  told  of  hope  subdued — and  the 
lovely  pouting  lips  of  former  days  were 
now  softened  into  that  beautiful  and  femi- 
nine mouth  which  Raphael  gives  to  his 
Madonnas. 

The  whole  expression,  indeed,  had  ac- 
quired softness,  though  the  bold,  intellect- 
ual lines  of  the  brow,  and  the  high  bred 
contour  of  the  features,  preserved  the  coun- 
tenance from  the  slightest  risk  of  insipidity. 

It  was,  indeed,  true  that,  during  the 
years  in  which  we  have  lost  sight  of  her, 
Kate  had  endured  sorrows,  which,  to  have 
dreamed  of  in  her  earliest  youth,  would 
have  crushed  her  young  heart's  sympathies 
for  ever.  And  so,  for  a  time,  they  had 
done.  But  her  character  had  already  at- 
tained some  strength,  and  her  religion  in 
the  hour  of  need,  had  afforded  her  the  re- 
fuge which  every  earthly  prospect  seemed 
to  deny.  From  months  of  sickness  and 
suffering,  she  had  arisen  with  a  spirit 
chastened  patiently  to  endure  her  appointed 
lot — a  mind  matured  by  reflection,  and  a 
nature  rendered  yet  more  gentle  towards 
her  fellow  creatures. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  feel  some  in- 
terest as  to  the  subject  of  our  heroine's  trials, 
and  we  shall  not  keep  him  long  in  suspense. 


But  since  we  love  a  picture,  we  cannot  quit 
the  subject  of  her  present  aspect,  without 
adding  a  slight  sketch  of  the  costume  in 
which  she  reappeared  to  her  lover's  eyes, 
and  to  those  of  our  readers,  after  the  long 
period  of  their  separation  from  her. 

She  wore  then  a  simple  robe  of  pale  blue 
damask,  of  which  the  corsage  fitted  tightly 
to  her  faultless  figure,  showing  to  advantage 
the  exquisitely  fair  and  swan-like  neck  and 
throat.  The  latter  was  encircled  by  a  double 
row  of  fine  pearls,  that 

li  Seemed  dusky  still  on  Edith's  skin." 

From  the  upper  chain  hung  a  cross  of  bril- 
liants, with  a  very  large  pearl  pendant. 
Her  hair  was  simply  dressed  in  bands,  and 
the  profusion  of  tresses,  which  were  laid  in 
folds  at  the  back,  was  encircled  by  ropes  of 
large  pearls — thus  diminishing  nothing  of 
the  classic  outline  of  the  head.  The  skirt 
of  the  robe  was  open  in  front  from  the  waist 
downwards,  and  displayed  to  view  a  petti- 
coat of  rich  point,  with  lace  corresponding 
to  which  the  corsage  and  sleeves  of  the 
dress  were  also  decorated.  In  her  hand 
she  held  one  of  the  feather  fans  then  much 
used,  the  play  of  which  might  serve  to  be- 
guile the  tedious  state  attendance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Kate  had  taken 
her  station  amongst  the  queen's  ladies, 
without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  summoned  ;  audiences  of 
this  kind,  in  consequence  of  Charles's  anx- 
iety that  his  consort  should  be  a  partaker 
of  his  counsels,  occurring  too  frequently  to 
excite  surprise  or  curiosity.  When,  there- 
fore, the  officer  in  attendance  announced 
the  name  so  long  unpronounced  in  her 
hearing,  and  by  herself  unuttered  save  in 
her  dreams,  she  felt  for  a  moment  a  vague 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  words  which  had 
met  her  ears.  But  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment— for  the  entrance  of  Albert  Lyndesaj 
himself  left  no  room  for  suspense. 

She  started,  but  commanded  herself  suf- 
ficiently to  stifle  the  exclamation  which 
would  have  risen  to  her  lips.  For  an  in- 
stant her  face,  neck,  and  brow  were  suffused 
with  crimson,  but  when  Lyndesay  raised 
his  eyes,  and  they  for  the  first  time  met 
hers,  the  color  suddenly  vanished — and 
with  lips  and  cheeks  white  as  marble,  she 
leaned  upon  the  back  of  the  Queen's  chair 
for  support. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  our  heroine, 
since  her  separation  from  Lyndesay,  had 
not  experienced  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  and  constancy  of  his  attach- 
ment. It  is  true  that,  with  the  inconsist- 
ency of  love,  she  had  at  times  mentally  re- 
proached him  for  abstaining  from  all  efforts 
at  a  reunion  with  her  ;  but  as  she  was  per- 
fectly cognizant  of  the  pledges  which  her 
father  and  grandmother  had  exacted  from 
him  on  this  subject,  her  good  sense   and 
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principle  taught  her,  that  had  he  sought 
her  in  spite  of  these,  it  must  have  been  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  place  in  her  regard, 
since  his  truth,  that  indispensable  requisite 
to  the  maintaining  a  place  in  a  woman's 
heart,  would  no  longer  have  stood  untainted. 

She  had  obtained  no  trace  of  his  destiny 
subsequently  to  their  separation,  and  long 
since  had  felt  that  the  cherished  vision  of 
her  heart  was  well  nigh  hopeless.  Yet  had 
she  fondly  clung  to  it.  And  vain  were  the 
efforts  of  persevering  reason  to  expel  that 
image,  which  returned  on  the  first  unguard- 
ed moment. 

When,  therefore,  what  the  world  terms 
accident  had  thus  restored  him  to  her  pre- 
sence, without  the  forfeit  of  his  plighted 
word,  the  sentiment  experienced  by  the 
fair  young  maid  of  honor,  after  the  first 
shock  of  his  sudden  entrance,  was  one  of 
unmixed  delight.  Her  emotion  had,  from 
the  position  in  which  she  was  placed,  es- 
caped general  observation.  Through  the 
habitual  self-command  which  a  court  life 
had  not  failed  to  teach  her,  she  recovered 
herself — and,  with  apparent  composure, 
though  with  a  heart  palpitating  with  agita- 
tion, she  stood  watching  the  countenance 
of  the  young  Cavalier  for  a  repetition  of 
that  look,  in  which,  with  all  a  woman's 
trust,  she  had  read,  or  believed  that  she  had 
read,  the  unaltered  love  and  devoted  con- 
stancy, of  which  her  own  heart  had  so  well 
taught  her  the  lesson. 

Not  until  the  King  addressed  him,  how- 
ever, did  Lyndesay  again  raise  his  eyes. 
And  when,  at  the  command  of  the  Monarch, 
(who,  mistaking  his  evident  emotion  for 
embarrassment  at  the  presence  of  the  Court, 
encouragingly  bade  him  to  approach,)  he 
advanced  towards  the  royal  group,  and 
repeating  his  homage  to  the  Queen,  he 
ventured  to  steal  a  second  glance  towards 
Kate — then  ho  perceived  for  the  first  time 
the  essential  alteration  which  had  trans- 
formed her  from  a  fair  and  lovely  child  to 
a  graceful  and  beautiful  woman,  a  change 
to  which  the  surprise  and  joy  of  again 
beholding  her  had  rendered  him  at  first 
ible. 

With  this  consciousness,  however,  and 
the  impression  which  her  lofty  style  of 
beauty  and  high  bred  dignity  of  deportment 
made  upon  him,  there  stole  into  his  heart 
also  a  shadow  of  regret,  that  the  image  so 
long  cherished  there  must  give  place  to 
another,  though  a  lovelier.  And  perhaps 
Lyndesay  almost  unconsciously  might  feel 
some  misgiving  lest  the  inward  transform- 
ation might  have  corresponded  with  the 
outward ;  lest  the  early  love  for  the  young 
soldier  of  fortune,  under  present  circum- 
stances so  disadvantageous  a  match  for  a 
noble  lady  high  in  attendance  at  Court, 
might  have  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of 


prudence,  or  the  dazzling  pretensions  of 
more  brilliant  suitors. 

Yet  when  he  looked  upon  her  ingenuous 
and  candid  face,  and  once  more  met  the 
gaze  of  her  deep  blue  eyes,  he  was  reas 
sured;  and  with  an  exhilaration  he  had 
not  known  for  years,  he  approached  the 
King,  and  dropping  on  one  knee  offered  to 
his  Majesty  the  despatches  from  the  Earl 
of  Montrose. 

Charles  read  them  in  silence.  Then 
turning  to  Henrietta,  he  said,  "  The  die  is 
at  length  cast,  and  Montrose  takes  the  field. 
He  waits  but  our  commission ;  and  mean- 
time, as  we  much  fear,  he  lies  in  jeopardy, 
though  his  dauntless  spirit  permits  him  not 
to  insinuate  it.  Say,  Lyndesay,  is  the  gal- 
lant Earl  supplied  with  force  to  defend 
himself  in  case  of  attack?  for  to  thee  he 
refers  u  8  for  further  information." 

But  the  reply  of  Albert  Lyndesay  was 
unheard  ;  for  an  exclamation  of  the  Queen 
fixed  the  attention  of  all  present  upon  a 
young  lady  who  stood  before  her,  engaged 
in  handing  to  her  Majesty  from  time  to 
time  the  silks  which  she  needed  for  her 
embroidery. 

"Mais!  Mademoiselle  d'Amvillc!"  (the 
Queen  always  addressed  her  favorite  atten- 
dant by  her  French  appellation,)  "  qu'as  tu 
done,  m'amie  ?  Mon  Dieu,  elle  s'evanouit  1" 

And  so  it  was.  The  King's  words  had 
hardly  been  uttered,  when,  as  if  struck  to 
the  heart  by  an  ice-bolt,  the  delicate  and 
fragile  form  of  Marguerite  suddenly  drooped, 
and  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  if 
Albert,  who  was  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
spot  where  she  stood,  had  not  sprung  for- 
ward and  caught  the  swooning  girl  in  his 
arms. 

For  an  instant  he  was  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  interest  which  his  lovely  ami  lifeless 
burden  suddenly  excited  in  him.  Ev.n  Hie 
ghastly  pallor  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  the 
disordered  state  of  the  long  dark  tresses, 
and  the  deathly  hue  of  the  complexion,  had 
not  eradicated  the  traces  of  her  more  than 
ordinary  beauty.  As  Lyndesay  watched 
for  the  raising  of  the  dark  fringes  which 
lay  upon  those  marble  cheeks,  the  eyelids 
being  fast  closed,  he  felt  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  deep  and  almost  tender  interest  with 
which  a  stranger  had  been  able  thus  instan- 
taneously to  inspire  him — but  reason  told 
him  that  it  Wftfl  the  mere  impulse  of  natural 
sympathy,  which  sorrow  and  suffering  must 
ever  excite.  That  both  were  familiar  to  the 
unconscious  spirit  before  him,  none  could 
read  her  face  and  doubt. 

As  Albert,  like  every  one  else,  could  not 
be  insensible  to  the  immediate  com. 
liotw.on  the  King's  expressions  of  appre- 
hension concerning  the  safety  of  Montrose, 
and  the  fair  Margaret's  swoon — a  connection 
which  ^vas  almost  too  striking  to  be  acci- 
dental— he  rapidly  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  this  young  lady  was  no  other  than  the 
affianced  of  Montrose,  and  his  correspond- 
ent, and  that  thus  his  own  doubts  and 
perplexities  were  at  an  end. 

But  these  reflections  occupied  but  a  few 
moments,  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  Court 
required  that  he  should  offer  an  apology 
for  his  abrupt  departure  from  its  forms,  in 
offering  assistance  to  Margaret;  and  this 
being  graciously  accepted,  he  submitted  his 
charge  to  the  care  of  the  attendants  who 
had  been  summoned  to  carry  her  to  her 
chamber. 

The  King  expressed  his  regret  at  her  in- 
disposition, and  ordered  that  instant  tidings 
should  be  brought  of  her  progress  towards 
recovery.  Then  turning  to  Albert,  he  com- 
manded him  to  narrate  the  particulars  of 
the  departure  of  Montrose  from  the  Scottish 
camp. 

*  I  humbly  crave  pardon  of  your  Ma- 
jesty!" returned  Lyndesay.  "But  first, 
may  I  venture  so  far  as  to  inquire  whether 
to  the  young  lady  who  has  just  departed,  I 
may  surrender  that  part  of  my  commission 
which  charged  me  with  letters  to  the  Lady 
Katharine  Wentworth  ?" 

Now,  our  readers  will  probably  consider 
this  inquiry  of  our  hero's  singularly  mal  d 
propos  and  unnecessary.  To  the  first  of 
these  charges  we  are  willing  to  allege  so 
much  in  his  behalf,  as  that  Lyndesay,  in 
the  belief  which  he  then  entertained,  doubt- 
less took  it  for  granted  that  the  letters 
which  he  had  resolved  to  deliver  in  presence 
of  the  King,  would  prove  the  most  effica- 
cious restorative  for  the  fair  invalid,  and 
on  that  account  was  prompted  to  ascertain 
her  identity  without  loss  of  time.  As  to 
the  necessity  of  the  question,  when  the 
Queen  had  just  addressed  the  young  lady 
by  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  d'Amville, 
we  can  only  say  that,  in  the  confusion  of 
the  moment,  the  somewhat  blunted  facul- 
ties of  Albert  had  failed  to  catch  the  sound. 
However,  we  confess  that  little  is  to  be  said 
in  extenuation  of  our  hero's  precipitation  in 
uttering  such  a  question  in  such  a  presence. 

Probably  the  august  party  themselves 
were  struck  with  reflections  something  akin 
to  those  we  have  been  making,  for  the 
Queen  suddenly  raised  her  head,  and  re- 
garded Lyndesay  with  a  curious  glance — 
her  lovely  maid  of  honor  gave  a  start,  which 
must  have  caused  her  mistress's  chair  to 
vibrate — and  the  King  alone,  whose  habi- 
tual tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others 
caused  him  on  all  occasions  to  command 
his  own,  abstained  from  any  appearance  of 
surprise,  as  he  replied,  mixing  much  kind- 
ness in  his  manner — 

"  Major  Lyndesay,  the  young  lady  "who 
has  left  the  hall  is  not  the  Lady  Katharine 
Wentworth.  If  you  wish  to  deliver  your 
letters  immediately,  you  have  our  permis- 


sion. The  person  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed stands  before  you." 

As  the  King,  gazing  intently  on  Lynde- 
say, spoke  these  words,  he  pointed  towards 
the  young  maid  of  honor — who,  trembling 
and  speechless,  watching  the  effect  of  the 
discovery,  stood  leaning  against  the  mas- 
sive pedestal  of  Henrietta's  state  chair. 

"Katharine,  my  child,"  said  the  mon- 
arch (he  had  ever  adopted  towards  her 
this  paternal  appellation,  since  the  hour  of 
evil  memory  when  his  own  unwilling  deed 
had  deprived  her  of  her  natural  protector), 
"come  forward,  and  receive  the  letters  of 
which  this  gentleman  is  the  bearer.  They 
must  needs  be  of  grave  import,  since  to  de- 
liver them  he  has  postponed  the  tidings  we 
ourselves  await." 

"  Forgive  me,  Sire,"  said  Albert,  as  again 
he  bent  the  knee  before  his  sovereign,  "  for- 
give me  if,  in  my  haste  to  acquit  myself  of 
my  commission,  I  have  erred  against  the 
duty  and  deep  reverence  I  owe  your  Ma- 
jesty. Once  relieved  of  this  charge,  believe 
me,  my  Liege,  my  heart  knows  no  passion 
on  earth  save  zeal  for  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vice." 

Lyndesay  said  this  proudly,  but  he  spoke 
in  the  pride  of  despair.  In  a  moment  all 
the  bright  visions,  which  had  crowded  into 
his  mind  during  the  commencement  of  the 
interview,  had  been  dissipated.  In  the 
Kate  of  former  days  he  had  then  found  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  late  min- 
ister of  England ;  the  theme  of  Montrose's 
exalted  eulogy,  and,  what  was  worse,  the 
correspondent  of  Montrose  himself.  In  an 
instant  his  former  convictions  returned  upon 
his  mind.  But  with  the  bitter  pang  which 
wrung  his  heart  at  the  hopelessness  of  his 
love,  there  arose  in  his  bosom  also  a  proud 
sense  of  injury,  not  unmixed  with  resent- 
ment, at  her  fickleness.  It  was  this  which 
prompted  the  tone  of  his  answer  to  the 
king's  remark.  Turning  his  eyes  haugh- 
tily upon  the  astonished  girl,  he  advanced 
a  few  steps,  and  coldly  placed  in  her  hand 
the  ill-omened  packet  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him. 

In  vain  Katharine  sought  the  answering 
glance,  when  she  looked  her  thanks  more 
eloquently  than  she  formally  and  briefly 
uttered  them.  His  eyes  were  not  raised  to 
hers,  nor  did  a  muscle  of  the  countenance 
betray  the  working  of  any  feeling  beyond 
the  common  courtesy  of  a  stranger.  Deeply 
wounded  at  his  indifference,  Katharine  let 
fall  the  fan  which  she  had  held  in  her  hand 
during  the  audience,  and  as  Lyndesay 
stooped  to  raise  it,  and  ceremoniously  re- 
stored it  to  her,  the  Queen  interposed. 

"What,  my  Lady  Katharine!  art  thou 
too  putting  to  the  test  the  gallantry  of  our 
young  cavalier?  Truly,  Major  Lyndesay, 
our  maidens  lack  not  devices  to  prove  your 
courtly  manners.     But  since  they  have  af- 
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forded  you  this  afternoon  but  a  dull  recep- 
tion, we  bid  you  to  our  ball  of  to-night, 
where  we  hope  to  find  you  gayer  entertain- 
ment." 

The  young  cavalier  acknowledged  the 
Queen's  condescension  by  a  deferential 
bow,  to  which,  however,  his  excited  state 
of  feeling  gave  a  small  tinge  of  haughti- 
ness. 

"  And  now  to  weightier  subjects,"  said  the 
King.  "  First  tell  us,  Major  Lyndesay, 
saw  you  aught  of  Fairfax  and  his  army  on 
your  route  hither?  If  our  latest  accounts 
be  true,  we  marvel  how  you  were  able  to 
accomplish  the  journey  unmolested." 

"  Not  unmolested,  my  Liege,  did  I  ac- 
complish it ;  for  several  times  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  But  through  the 
means  of  various  disguises,  and  the  as- 
gumption  of  different  characters — of  which 
it  boots  not  to  weary  your  Majesty  with  the 
detail — it  pleased  Providence  to  enable  me 
to  discharge  myself  alike  of  the  commission 
of  my  patron,  and  of  some  trifling  portion 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  your  Ma- 
jesty." 

Without  noticing  the  deep  sigh  with 
which  Charles  received  this  speech,  Lynde- 
say  proceeded  to  relate  at  length  the  seve- 
ral particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready aware,  concerning  the  proceedings  in 
the  Scotch  camp,  and  the  final  declaration 
of  Montrose.  He  added  various  details  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Earl,  and 
of  his  present  position;  doing  ample  justice 
throughout  to  the  gallantry  and  magnanimi- 
ty of  his  friend,  on  whose  heroism  he  seemed 
to  love  to  dwell :  a  sentiment  which,  our 
readers  must  allow,  did  him  no  small  hon- 
or, when  they  remember  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  our  hero  was  when  called  upon 
for  his  story — writhing  under  the  freshly- 
pointed  stings  of  disappointed  love  and 
wounded  pride ;  and  these,  as  he  believed, 
caused  by  the  man  whom  he  was  holding 
up  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and — what  was  more — to  that  of 
the  very  being  whose  indulgence  of  such 
sentiments  had  destroyed  his  own  peace. 

But  a  generous  spirit  rises  with  the  occa- 
sion: and  it  was  simply  the  excitement  fur- 
nished by  his  noble  aesire  to  soar  above  all 
petty  and  selfish  motives,  which  enabled 
Albert  to  give  with  tolerable  composure  and 
collectedness,  the  history  of  the  animating 
scene  in  which  he  himself  had  borne  the 
only  part  to  which  he  did  not  do  full  just- 
ice. But  his  modesty  in  this  respect  was 
not  lost  upon  the  King,  who  elicited  by  de- 
grees the  simple  facts  of  Lyndesay's  bold 
attempts  in  defence  of  his  patron,  and  of 
the  self-sacrifice  which  he  was  prepared  to 
make  for  that  patron's  safety.  During  the 
whole  recital,  the  Queen  was  lavish  in  vifs 
expressions  of  interest  and  sympathy ;  and 
on  the  envoy's  dismissal  from  the  presence 


he  received  from  her  a  renewed  and  flatter- 
ing invitation  to  the  evening's  assembly. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 

Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  andbrave  men ; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  l.ell. 

Childe  Harold. 


We  sat  down  to  write  this  chapter  with 
some  intention  to  give  our  readers  a  peep 
into  the  hearts  of  our  hero  and  heroine  re- 
spectively, as  the  two  sought  refuge — the 
f'oung  Cavalier  in  the  retirement  of  his 
odging,  and  the  Lady  Katharine  in  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber,  from  the  oppres- 
sive restraint  which  the  ceremony  of  the 
royal  audience  had  imposed  on  feelings  too 
tumultuous  to  be  mastered. 

On  second  thoughts,  however,  we  deem 
the  task  superfluous.  We  shall,  therefore, 
leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  reflections 
on  the  facts  which  it  is  now  our  fate  to  de- 
tail. 

The  early  shades  of  an  autumn  evening 
had  wrapped  in  obscurity  the  towers  and 
old  gray  porticos  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ox- 
ford; ana  hardly  a  glimmer  of  departing 
daylight  penetrated  the  deep-latticed  case- 
ment of  his  apartment — yet  still  with  a 
hurried  and  uncertain  step,  Albert  LynoV 
say  continued  to  pace  the  room,  which  he 
had  in  like  manner  traversed  for  more  than 
two  hours. 

His  arms  were  folded,  and  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground :  and  as  he  occasionally 
stood  for  an  instant  opposite  to  the  case- 
ment, and  looked  out  as  on  vacuity,  tho 
latest  rays  of  the  sun  revealed  the  deadlj 
paleness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  pain- 
ful compression  of  his  bloodless  lips.  From 
the  expressions  which  occasionally  escaped 
him  might  be  augured  the  struggle  of  feel- 
ings and  purposes  which  was  passing  in  his 
bosom. 

At  length  the  hostess  of  the  tavern  en- 
tered with  lights,  and  holding  them  to  the 
face  of  a  large  heavy  clock  which  hung  in 
the  apartment,  she  begged  him  to  regard, 
as  an  apology  for  her  unbidden  en: 
the  time  of  night,  and  inquired  what  he 
willed  to  have  for  supper. 

It  is  possible  that  the  good  woman's  re- 
monstrances might  have  fallen  upon  deaf 
ears,  had  not  the  accompanying  action 
drawn  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
hour  of  assembly  for  the  ball — not  as  at 
present,  the  rational  period  of  midnight — 
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had  already  elapsed,  and  that  with  the  ut- 
most haste  he  should  now  be  hut  a  tardy 
fuest.  Utterly  regardless,  therefore,  of  his 
ostess's  anxiety  respecting  his  entertain- 
ment, and  bestowing  not  a  thought  upon 
his  own  somewhat  disordered  appearance, 
he  rushed  down  the  staircase,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  house.  But  the  landlady  was 
not  to  be  frustrated  by  the  wildness  of  her 
guest's  demeanor.  She  met  him  at  the 
door  with  the  repeated  vociferation — "  But, 
master,  for  the  evening's  cheer — was  your 
honor  thinking  of  a  larded  capon  ?  or  may 
be  you'd  like  the  pasty  better  ?  What  is  it 
to  be,  then?" 

"  My  good  woman,  there  is  a  revel  at  the 
Palace  !  I  was  commanded  by  her  Majesty 
to !  I  pray  you  open  the  door,  for  I  am 
late  already." 

"A  rebel!  at  the  Palace!  commanded 
there  by  her  Majesty !  quoth'a.  Lord  help 
us  !  how  the  times  do  turn  the  poor  gentle- 
men's heads  !  After  all  though,  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  the  tale  Widow  Collins 
told  me  yester-eve  about  that  winsome  Lord 
Holland !" 

Lyndesay  looked  at  the  woman  for  a 
moment  with  an  air  of  complete  bewilder- 
ment, and  then,  reader,  then,  he  burst  into 
a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 

We  trust  so  sudden  a  transition  in  our 
hero's  mood  under  the  circumstances,  may 
not  ruin  him  forever  with  a  portion  of  our 
fair  readers  who  might  be  prepared  for  more 
consistent  conduct  on  his  part.  The  truth 
is,  that  desperate  feeling  studies  not  con- 
sistency ;  and  a  temperament  under  the 
dominion  of  highly-wrought  nervous  excite- 
ment, as  was  that  of  Lyndesay  subsequently 
to  his  afternoon's  communing  with  his  own 
thoughts,  is  ready  to  spend  its  exuberance 
on  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  senses,  be 
it  tragical  or  ludicrous. 

There  are  moments  when  the  touch  of  a 
feather  irritates  the  nerves,  when  the  hold- 
ing up  of  a  finger  produces  inextinguish- 
able merriment.  Can  we  for  a  moment 
suppose  real  annoyance  in  the  one  case,  or 
mirth  in  the  other  ? 

It  was  well,  however,  for  Albert,  that  his 
hostess's  loquacity  had  called  forth  this 
burst  of  excitement,  since  it  not  only  af- 
forded relief  to  his  overcharged  heart,  but 
by  recalling  him  to  a  sense  of  present  real- 
ities, reminded  him  of  the  deference  due  to 
the  circle  into  which  he  was  again  about  to 
enter.  lie,  therefore,  reascended  towards 
his  apartment,  and  informing  his  landlady 
that  he  should  be  absent  for  the  evening, 
left  to  her  superior  taste  and  skill  the  choice 
of  the  viands  with  which  he  was  to  be  re- 
galed on  his  return.  Then  having  swal- 
lowed a  copious  draught  of  pure  cold  water, 
and  feeling  somewhat  more  collected,  he 
proceeded  to  the  palace. 

But  how  had  the  Lady  Katharine  spent 


the  interval?  On  being  discharged  from 
attendance  by  the  Queen,  she  hastened  to 
her  chamber,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  she  buried  her  face  in  the  pillows  of 
her  couch,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  At 
length  the  tide  of  anguish  had  spent  itself, 
and  the  flood  gates  of  the  heart  were  closed ; 
yet  she  remained  kneeling. 

She  was  still  in  this  attitude,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  as  she  started  to  her  feet, 
her  maid  entered. 

"  How  is  this,  Alice  ?  did  I  not  bid  thee 
await  my  summons  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  lady,"  replied  the  abi- 
gail,  who  had  not  yet  lost  her  characteristic 
flippancy. — "But  since  your  Ladyship  is 
summoned  in  attendance  for  the  ball  to- 
night, and  all  the  court  is  well  nigh  in 
readiness,  I  judged  it  well  to  inquire  if  you 
had  any  orders  for  your  evening's  dress."^ 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  not  change  this.  Yet 
stay,  Alice — did  I  not  formerly  wear  white 
dresses  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  Lady,  and  so  you  do  now 
occasionally ;  but  what  time  does  your 
Ladyship  call  formerly  ?" 

"  I  mean  about  the  time  that — before  my 
sorrows  deepened  them  into  sable — that  is, 
when  I  was  under  my  grandmother's  pro- 
tection." 

"My  Lady  is  perhaps  thinking  of  the 
time  when  we  lived  in  the  Manor  house, 
that  was  set  on  fire,  and  as  I  have  heard 
say*  by  that  strange  young  gentleman  (he 
was  a  handsome  gallant,  though!)  that 
came  to  play  the  spy  amongst  us,  for  his 
wound  was  all  a  pretence  to  work  upon  your 
Ladyship's  pity.  Indeed,  I  have  been  told 
since,  that  my  poor  Lord  and  he  fought  a 
deadly  combat  in  the  woods  that  night,  and 
the  young  man  was  left  for  dead." 

"Alice!  how  often  shall  I  repeat  to  thee, 
that  my  father's  name  is  sacred  ?  If  thou 
hast  not  more  shame  than  to  retail  to  my- 
self all  this  false  and  slanderous  gossip,  at 
least  refrain  from  mingling  with  thy  tale 
his  honored  memory !" 

Katharine  sighed  deeply,  but  presently 
added,  "  Tell  me,  girl,  where  hadst  thou 
this  foolish  story  ?" 

"My  Lady,  the  good  Father  Jacopo  told 
it  me  long  ago,  with  permission  to  repeat  it 
to  your  Ladyship.  But  I  informed  him 
that  I  dared  not  so  much  as  mention  that 
young  Cavalier  in  your  ladyship's  hearing, 
so  strict  had  been  your  prohibition  of  his 
name;  and  nothing  but  your  own  ques- 
tions, my  Lady,  would  have  caused  me  to 
tell  the  tale  to-night." 

Katharine  was  inwardly  vexed  that  she 
had  exposed  herself  to  the  loquacity  of  her 
waiting-maid,  ever  seeking  occasion  to  ex- 
pend itself.  She  answered  by  merely  re- 
marking— 

"To  judge  by  thy  partiality  for  Father 
Jacopo,  Alice,  I  should  almost  fear  he  had 
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sought  to  make  a  convert  of  thee.  There 
was  a  time,  as  thou  mayest  remember,  when 
thy  zeal  in  the  opposite  error  led  thee  into 
difficulties.  Beware,  lest  the  confidence  of 
this  Dominican  be  but  a  similar  snare,  and 
rest  assured  he  can  have  no  good  motive  in 
bestowing  it  upon  thee." 

These  words,  which  turned,  as  they  were 
intended  to  do,  the  current  of  the  maid's 
thoughts  from  the  affairs  of  her  mistress  to 
her  own,  by  reminding  her  of  the  humiliat- 
ing part  which  she  herself  had  taken  in  the 
events  referred  to,  served  to  silence  her  for 
a  time.  At  length  the  Lady  Katharine 
spoke. 

"  I  said  that  I  would  not  change  my  dress 
for  this  evening's  entertainment,  but  maid- 
ens may  be  capricious.  Give  me  a  robe  of 
plain  white  muslin." 

'*  Your  ladyship  means  the  embroidered 
tiffany  ?" 

"  I  mean,  muslin — the  simplest  I  pos- 
sess." 

"  But  consider,  my  lady,  that  the  prepa- 
rations this  evening  are  for  a  passing  grand 
assembly  of  the  court  1" 

"  No  matter,  I  will  wear  it." 

"  But  it  is  not  fitting  for  your  ladyship's 
rank,  and  your  station  about  the  queen's 
majesty." 

*  No  matter,  I  will  wear  it." 

The  waiting-woman  saw  that  her  mistress 
was  in  one  of  those  moods  in  which  all  op- 
position would  be  fruitless.  Turning  away, 
therefore,  with  a  deep  sigh,  well  becoming 
the  victim  of  unexampled  and  unmerited 

Sersecution,  she  merely  added,  in  a  sub- 
ued  tone,  which  would  have  overcome  the 
Lady  Katharine's  gravity  on  any  other  oc- 
casion— 

"And  the  jewels,  my  lady?" 

'*  None,"  replied  her  mistress. 

The  maid  turned  up  her  eves  towards  the 
ceiling,  and  shook  her  head,  but  made  one 
more  dying  effort. 

"  And  the  head-gear  ?  "Will  your  lady- 
ship wear  feathers  ?" 

"  A  pale  blue  fillet.   Now  hasten,  Alice." 

The  abigail  proceeded  to  obey  orders  she 
considered  little  less  than  insane.  Mean- 
time, the  Lady  Katharine  seated  herself, 
and  regarding  her  own  face  in  the  mirror, 
she  said,  half  aloud — 

"  I  am  changed,  doubtless  ;  yet  ought  my 
ceasing  to  be  a  child  to  alter  his  love  to- 
wards me  ?  and  others  find  some  beauty  in 
this  poor  face.  Perhaps,  when  he  sees  me 
in  tne  same  dress — perhaps  it  may  re- 
call!  " 

She  hastened  to  disencumber  herself  of 
her  nresent  attire,  and  soon  arranged  the 
simple  costume  in  which  she  had  deter- 
mined to  appear  this  evening.  It  was  not 
without  a  secret  feeling  of  self-congratula- 
tion that  she  heard  Alice's  disapproving 
remark  on  the  completion  of  her  toilette. 


"  Well,  now,  your  ladyship  looks  as  un- 
like a  maid  of  honor  to  her  royal  majesty 
as  may  be !  and  if  any  one  were  to  see  you 
to-night,  that  knew  us  before  we  were  called 
to  attend  at  court,  they  would  never  sus- 
pect that  the  Lady  Katharine  had  since  be- 
come the  reigning  beauty  of  King  Charles's 
circle,  and  the  object  of  all  men's  admira- 
tion." 

"  Alas  !"  said  Katharine  to  herself,  as 
she  left  the  apartment,  "  what  is  to  me  the 
admiration  of  all,  if  I  possess  not  the  heart 
of  one!" 

Slowly  and  sadly  she  descended  to  the 
queen's  apartments,  and  taking  her  station 
in  the  tram,  she  followed  her  majesty  to  the 
brilliantly  lighted  saloons,  where  the  guests 
were  by  this  time  assembled.  In  vain  her 
eye  sought  amongst  the  gay  throng  the  form 
of  Albert  Lyndesay.  Some  presentations 
took  place  previously  to  the  ball,  and  dur- 
ing these  the  anxious  eye  of  Katharine  had 
wandered  athwart  the  ranks  of  gay  and  no- 
ble courtiers — had  penetrated  every  embra- 
sure in  the  massive  walls  of  the  old  college 
hall,  now  devoted  to  pursuits  so  different 
from  those  of  learning  and  science ;  and 
had  glanced  around  each  column  or  pillar 
which  might  serve  to  shade  a  human  form ; 
but  she  saw  not  him  she  loved.  Many  a 
gay  Cavalier  was  there,  who  had  sought  in 
vain  to  win  to  himself  one  of  those  glances 
now  so  restlessly  roving  over  the  apartment; 
but,  brilliant  and  splendid  as  was  the  scene, 
all  passed  unheeded  by  the  lovely  object  of 
so  many  admiring  eyes — for  the  only  one 
she  cared  to  meet  was  absent. 

Perhaps  few  eras  have  exceeded,  or  even 
equalled,  in  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
or  public  spectacle,  the  court  of  Charles  I. 
and:  Henrietta  Maria.  The  costume  of  the 
cavaliers,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ladies,  ad- 
mitted all  that  was  most  gorgeous  and  re- 
splendent both  in  material  and  workman- 
snip;  while  the  fashion  of  the  garments 
then  worn  was  such  as  to  enhance  mate- 
rially the  prestige  of  a  courtly  circle.  It 
added  effect  to  the  manly  form  and  high 
bred  demeanor  of  the  cavalier,  as  it  left  the 
figure  perfectly  free  from  encumbrance  by 
drapery,  without  presenting  the  opposite 
error  of  stiffness  and  precision :  the  short 
cloak  or  scarf,  as  well  as  the  plume,  contri- 
buting to  the  grace  of  the  deportment,  and 
detracting  not  from  the  general  strength 
and  compactness  of  the  costume. 

The  long  robes  and  tunics  also  of  the 
ladies,  with  the  rich  petticoats  and  pic- 
turesque head-dresses,  were  favorable  to 
the  development  of  native  grace  and  digni- 
ty ;  and  we  question  whether  previously  or 
subsequently  to  this  period  England  has 
beheld  such  courtly  nobles  or  such  patri- 
cian dames. 

The  diversions  and  spectacles  of  the  court 
had  been,   in  like  manner,  on  a  scale  of 
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taste  and  splendor  since  unknown  in  this 
country,  though  followed  out  to  even  a 
greater  extent  in  the  same  century  by  the 
monarch  of  France. 

Since  the  removal  of  Charles  and  his 
queen  from  London,  however,  her  majesty 
had  been  compelled  to  restrain,  in  a  great 
measure,  her  passion  for  amusement ;  and 
so  great  was  her  chagrin  from  the  privation 
of  her  favorite  pastimes,  that  she  hailed  the 
return  to  loyalty  of  several  of  the  nobility, 
and  their  coalition  with  the  royal  party  at 
Oxford,  rather  as  an  acquisition  of  mate- 
rials to  form  a  brilliant  reunion,  than  as  an 
accession  of  strength  to  prop  her  husband's 
cause.  In  other  words,  Henrietta  valued 
more  the  jewels  which  adorned  the  diadem 
than  the  swords  which  defended  the  throne. 

So  it  was,  however.  And  on  the  evening 
of  which  we  are  writing — full  of  the  exhi- 
laration of  a  larger  circle  than  had  yet  ap- 
peared at  the  exiled  court,  and  elated  with 
the  numerous  presentations  which  had  been 
reserved  for  the  now  comparatively  rare 
occasion  of  a  royal  reception — Henrietta 
Maria  looked  around  her  with  the  proud 
consciousness  that  she  was  yet  a  queen  in 
power,  and,  as  she  conversed  with  even  more 
than  her  usual  vivacity  with  a  nobleman 
who  stood  near  her,  her  sparkling  eyes  and 
lively  features  proclaimed  her  still  a  queen 
in  beauty. 

The  nobleman  in  whose  conversation  the 
Queen  appeared  to  take  such  vivid  interest 
was  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland.  Still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  his  features  and  person,  Holland 
added  to  these  that  inimitable  grace  of  man- 
ner, which  has  induced  the  grave  Lord 
Clarendon  himself  to  commend  him  for  his 
"lovely  and  winning  presence."  Indeed, 
to  this  remarkable  tact  it  was  owing  that, 
after  a  disgraceful  defection  from  the  royal 
cause,  he  was  now  received  again  by  the 
Queen,  and,  in  consequence,  by  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  with  all  the  cordiality  and  dis- 
tinction which  he  had  experienced  before 
his  loyalty  had  sustained  such  a  foul  blot; 
and  if  the  King  trusted  him  less  than  for- 
merly, he  at  least  maintained  towards  him 
the  outward  forms  of  courtesy  and  polite 
intercourse. 

Once  during  the  conversation  the  Earl 
bent  down  and  whispered  something  in  the 
Queen's  ear,  for  which  he  received  no  re- 
buke, though  his  communication  appeared 
to  excite  little  interest.  As  if,  however,  to 
confirm  the  display  of  renewed  confidence, 
which  the  whole  scene  seemed  arranged 
purposely  to  exhibit,  Henrietta,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  music,  gave  the  Earl 
her  hand,  and  suffered  him  to  lead  her  out 
to  the  dance. 

"  There  goes  a  wicked  renegade — a  liar 
and  traitor  to  his  God  and  country !"  said 


a  deep,  low  voice  somewhat  in  the  rear  of 
the  Lady  Katharine  Wentworth. 

The  young  maid  of  honor  started,  and 
was  about  to  look  round,  for  the  tones  were 
those  of  a  woman,  and  she  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  hear  such  language  from  female 
lips — but  at  that  moment  a  universal  stir 
took  place  in  the  hall,  as  the  signal  had 
been  given  for  the  dancers  to  arrange  them- 
selves ;  and  Katharine,  diverted  from  the 
object  of  her  curiosity,  turned  her  eyes 
once  more  towards  the  entrance. 

At  that  moment  Albert  Lyndesay  stood 
in  the  doorway ;  his  pale  and  serious  coun- 
tenance strangely  contrasting  with  the  bril- 
liant and  festive  scene  into  which  he  was 
entering.  For  two  or  three  minutes  he  re- 
mained stationary,  surveying  the  spectacle. 
Then  comprehending  the  present  move- 
ments, without  further  hesitation  he  made 
for  the  spot  where  stood  the  Lady  Katha- 
rine, and,  in  a  voice  inflexible  and  cold  as  a 
spirit's  tone,  asked  her  to  honor  him  with 
her  hand  for  the  dance. 

Katharine  had  trembled  when  she  saw 
him,  and  as  he  advanced  towards  her.  the 
tumult  was  busy  within.  She  was,  how- 
ever, a  woman,  in  pride  as  well  as  feeling. 
At  once  the  warm  blood  which  had  mantled 
in  her  cheeks  returned  to  the  heart,  chilled 
and  stagnated.  Was  this  the  return  for 
days  and  nights  of  remembrance  ?  for  years 
of  deep  affection?  She  hesitated,  and  for 
a  few  moments  the  spirit  of  her  race  rose 
within  her,  and  withheld  her  from  granting 
that  which  seemed  so  negligently  asked. 

At  length,  however,  overcome  by  the  re- 
flection, that  this  might  be  her  last  and 
only  opportunity  of  explanation  with  Lynde- 
say, she  rose,  and  was  on  the  point  of  pre- 
senting her  hand  to  him,  when  the  action 
was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  third 
party. 

The  individual  who  now  advanced  to- 
wards our  heroine  and  her  lover,  was  a 
very  young  cavalier  of  distinguished  ap- 
pearance, and  of  elegant  gait  and  carriage. 
His  countenance,  though  marked  with  fea- 
tures strong  almost  to  harshness,  was  never 
theless  engaging,  from  its  lively  play  of 
expression  and  general  character  of  humor 
and  vivacity,  which  his  jet  black  eyes  and 
brown  complexion  contributed  to  heighten. 
He  wore  the  dress  of  the  order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, the  mantle  being  of  its  original  color,  of 
rich  celestial  blue,  and  the  surcoat  and  hu- 
merale  of  crimson,  while,  unlike  all  around 
him,  he  retained  on  his  head  the  cap  of 
black  velvet.  With  an  easy  step  and  non- 
chalante  air,  he  sauntered  towards  the  Lady 
Katharine  Wentworth  and  accosted  her. 

"Fairest  Lady  Katharine  !  I  entreat  the 
favor  of  your  most  sweet  partnership  in  the 
dance." 

"  That,  sir  Knight!  /have  already  done," 
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said  Lyndesay,  "  and  the  Lady  Katharine 
Wentworth  was  about  to  honor  me." 

"  Hush!"  said  the  almost  inaudible  voice 
of  the  young  lady,  whilst  her  courtly 
suitor,  nothing  doubting,  and  as  if  totally 
unconscious  of  Lyndesay's  remark,  offered 
her  his  hand  to  conduct  her  to  the  circle. 
She  immediately  conceded  it;  but  before 
she  could  indicate  to  Albert  by  a  look  the 
state  of  her  feelings  on  this  interruption, 
our  hero  impetuously  proceeded — 

"  But  one  instant,  so  please  you,  sir ! — 
this  ends  not  here.  Though  a  stranger 
within  this  courtly  hall,  I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  demand  to  know  who  is  he  that  has  in- 
sulted me,  and,  I  might  have  added,  this 
lady  too,  but  that  she  seems  to  tolerate  it 
— for  to  ask,  without  unbonneting,  the  fa- 
vor of  a  lady's  hand,  betokens  but  strange 
courtesy." 

The  young  man  turned,  and  for  the  first 
time  eyed  the  stranger  who  thus  addressed 
him,  pausing  a  few  moments,  as  if  to  take 
an  accurate  observation  of  his  rival's  per- 
son. During  this  survey,  which  Lyndesay 
endured  with  some  signs  of  scorn  and  im- 
patience, the  expression  of  the  younger 
cavalier,  far  from  denoting  hostility,  was 
rather  that  of  amused  curiosity,  which  gave 
place,  however,  to  an  aspect  of  profound 

fravity,  as  at  length  he  gracefully  doffed 
is  can,  and  offering  to  our  hero  a  deep  and 
formal  reverence,  said  as  he  did  so — 

"Sir  stranger  1  I  thank  you  for  the  hint, 
and  am  fain  to  acknowledge  that,  in  con- 
tending for  the  claims  of  beauty  to  univer- 
sal In  »mage,  your  sense  of  the  rights  of  pre- 
rogative was  clearer  than  my  own.  In 
order  to  gratify  your  natural  anxiety  to 
know  whom  you  have  benefitted  by  so  im- 
portant a  lesson,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you.  that  in  these  parts  men  generally  call 
me  Charles  Stuart,  Prince  of  Wales — very 
much  at  your  service !" 

Astonished,  but  neither  staggered  nor 
confused,  Lyndesay  offered  an  apology. 
"  I  crave  your  royal  highness'*  pardon," 
said  he,  "for  the  mistake  Into  which  my 
ignorance  of  your  highness's  person  has  led 
me.  Disrespect  to  any  of  your  royal  house, 
were,  indeed,  the  farthest  possible  from  my 
thoughts." 

11  Knough,  enough,  my  good  friend,"  re- 
plied the  prince.  '  The  fault  was  my  own, 
not  yours,  as  I  ought  to  have  sent  the  pro- 
posal by  a  page.  In  your  place,  I  myself 
should  have  acted  exactly  as  you  did.  To 
say  the  truth,  you  find  me  here  in  Oxford, 
in  the  best  possible  training,  and  thankful 
for  any  information  that  may  be  afforded 
me.  1  have  been  submitting  to  discipline 
ever  since  I  came  here.  The  other  day, 
with  a  laudable  anxiety  to  dissipate  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  which,  in  this  cele- 
brated seat  of  learning,  ought  to  exhale  of 
themselves,  I  requested  the  loan  of  a  vol- 


ume from  the  Bodleian.  Of  course  it  was 
against  their  rules  to  lend  one,  and  my  mes- 
senger was  desired  duly  to  inform  the 
Prince  of  Wales  that  if  his  royal  highness 
wished  to  examine  the  work,  he  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  library.  So  as  the  mountain 
would  not  come  to  Rome,  Rome  was  fain  to 
go  to  the  mountain.  But  this  was  a  joke 
compared  with  that  dire  ceremony,  in  which 
his  highness,  after  four  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes  of  excruciating  torture,  under 
Greek  orations,  and  Latin  addresses,  under- 
went, in  the  hands  of  the  all-powerful  doc- 
tors and  deans,  proctors  and  masters,  the 
awful  infliction  of  a  degree.  But,  fair  lady  ! 
the  dance  is  commencing.  By  the  by, 
young  gentleman,  it  would  be  but  fair  that 
having  carried  off  your  intended  partner,  1 
should  provide  you  with  another,  litre, 
Killigrew !"  continued  he,  "seek  out  some 
fair  demoiselle  yet  unprovided  with  a  cava- 
lier, and  present  to  her  this  gallant  OftYft- 
lier,  yet  unprovided  with  a  demoiselle. 
And  now,  Katerina  bella,  eccomi .'" 

Having  good-naturedly  talked  away,  as 
he  believed,  any  small  remains  of  embar- 
rassment which  the  preceding  circum- 
stances might  have  left,  the  prince  took  the 
hand  of  his  lovely  partner,  and  led  her 
away;  Albert  soon  losing  sight  of  them,  as 
they  traversed  the  crowded  hall  to  reach 
the  circle  now  cleared  for  the  dan.-". 

Though  sufficiently  acquainted  with  court 
etiquette,  to  be  aware  that  the  royal  request 
was  equivalent  to  a  command,  Lyndesay 
was  unreasonable  enough  to  feel  ■one  re- 
■entament  against  Katharine,  because  she 
had  not  transgressed  the  ceremonial  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  in  favor  of  a  suit  §o 
coldly  urged  as  his  own.  "  She  gladly  es- 
capes the  interview,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  stood,  in  no  very  enviable  mood,  watching 
her  while  she  retired  with  her  royal  part- 
ner. Probably  some  indication  of  feelings 
not  the  most  complacent  was  depleted  on  his 
countenance,  for  the  same  voice  which  had 

fin  hi.  hi  m -ed  the  invect  .  Lord  Hol- 

and  was  now  heard  again,  and  as  if  address- 
ing Lyndesay  in  reference  to  the  scene. 

"And  so,  young  soldier!  you  imagined 
that  a  brave  heart  and  an  honest  purpose 
might  rather  win  favor  than  frivolity  and 
profligacy,  dressed  out  in  Royal  frippery. 
At  Court,  you  will  find  these  latter  qualities 
your  best  recommendation.  Alas !  young 
man — flee  from  such  lying  vanities  while 
there  is  yet  time  !  Porsake  this  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  cast  in  your  lot  with  those 
who  will  speedily  show  you  the  beauty  of 
their  own  holiness ;  and  will  reveal  to  you 
the  utter  perdition  of  these  latter  days,  if 
you  take  not  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of  tho 
Saints  on  earth.  And  now — remember — J 
have  warned  you." 

During  this  speech,  Albert  had  turned 
with  some  interest  towards  the  spot  whence 
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the  voice  proceeded.  He  was  surprised  to 
see,  at  a  few  paces  distant  from  him,  but 
near  enough  to  have  accurately  observed 
the  previous  scene,  the  figure  of  a  lady,  tall 
and  commanding,  and  possessing  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  what  in  modern  times  would 
be  termed  the  "air  distingue"  which  the 
singularity  of  her  dress  had  not  been  able 
to  disguise.  As  if  to  exhibit  the  highest 
possible  contrast  to  the  gay  groups  around 
her,  this  lady  wore  a  robe  of  dark  brown 
satin,  entirely  without  relief,  the  petticoat 
being  of  the  same  color  and  material.  Her 
head-dress  was  a  hood  of  black  velvet,  and 
jewels  she  had  none.  Yet  in  this  costume, 
which  seemed  adapted  to  dim  the  lustre  of 
even  youthful  charms,  had  the  exquisite 
taste  of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  so  arranged 
herself,  that  though  at  this  period  upwards 
of  forty  years  of  age,  her  beauty  still  re- 
tained that  power  of  striking  every  be- 
holder, which  it  had  formerly  possessed, 
when  in  her  more  natural  sphere  of  loyalty 
and  confidence  at  court,  she  had  used  all 
the  customary  feminine  auxiliaries  of  dress 
and  adornment  to  heighten  it. 

Though  now  believed  to  be  deeply  leagued 
with  the  puritanical  party,  and  indeed  at- 
tempting not  to  dissemble  her  adoption  of 
their  doctrines  and  principles,  her  rank  still 
gave  her  access  to  the  Royal  circle,  where, 
on  the  rare  occasions  of  her  appearance,  her 
language  and  manners,  studiously  opposed 
to  all  which  was  there  esteemed,  gained  her 
the  unenviable  distinction  so  indispensable 
to  her  existence.  Tired  of  the  world  under 
one  aspect,  her  sanctimonious  garb  and 
bursts  of  wild  enthusiasm  only  betrayed 
that  she  had  become  the  votary  of  it  under 
another. 

Our  hero,  however,  to  whom  this  lady's 
character  and  demeanor  remained  a  riddle, 
turned  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  brilliant 
beauty  which  had  at  once  fixed  his  atten- 
tion, without  essaying  an  answer  to  her  re- 
marks, which  he  concluded  he  had  no  right 
to  presume  addressed  to  himself.  In  doing 
so,  he  met  the  humorous  glance  of  Killigrew 
fixed  upon  him. 

This  gentleman,  to  whom  it  will  be  re- 
membered the  Prince  had  referred  Lynde- 
say, was  a  page  of  honor  to  King  Charles 
the  First,  and  on  account  of  his  lively  vein 
of  wit,  and  agreeable  talents,  high  in  favor 
with  that  monarch  and  his  son,  to  the  latter 
of  whom  he  subsequently  adhered  through 
all  his  fortunes.  He  now  advanced  near  to 
Albert,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  though  with 
an  air  of  raillery  not  to  be  misunderstood — 

"Major  Lyndesay — for  so  I  heard  you 
announced  in  the  anteroom  this  morning — 
shall  I  fulfil  the  Prince's  commission  by 
presenting  you  in  form  to  my  Lady  Carlisle  ?  ' 

"  I  thank  you,  no,"  replied  our  hero.  "It 
is  not  my  intention  to  dance  to-night." 

"  What !  can  you  resist  tho  syren  ?"  re- 


turned Killigrew.  "Then,  indeed,  the 
Countess's  eloquence  has  wrought  conver- 
sion in  you,  more  speedily,  perhaps,  than 
she  intended." 

"  Her  Ladyship's  words  produced  no  effect 
upon  me,  Master  Killigrew,  except,  indeed, 
surprise  at  the  inconsistency  of  her  appear- 
ing, with  such  sentiments,  in  this  place  at 
all." 

"  Inconsistency  is,  alas  !  a  prevailing  de- 
fect, Major  Lyndesay,"  said  Killigrew. 
"  For  instance,  about  five  minutes  ago,  you 
yourself  were  in  the  act  of  soliciting  a 
young  lady  to  become  your  partner ;  now 
you  declare,  with  an  air  of  decision  which 
I  envy  you,  that  it  is  not  your  intention  to 
join  in  the  dance.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  mine  to  fulfil  his  Royal  Highness' 
commands,  and  since  less  matured  charms 
seem  to  please  you  better,  we  will  go  in 
search  of  them." 

So  saying,  Killigrew  placed  his  arm  with- 
in that  of  Lyndesay,  and  almost  by  main 
force  compelled  him  to  become  his  compan- 
ion. 

"  To  return  to  the  subject  of  my  Lady 
Carlisle,"  continued  he.  "  Your  wonder  at 
seeing  her  in  this  gay  circle  would  cease, 
and  perhaps  also  your  opinion  of  her  incon- 
sistency, if  you  knew  her  motive.  It  is  the 
same  which  has  influenced  her  in  every 
action  of  her  life,  but  which  now  comes 
cloaked  under  the  garb  of  religion — namely, 
the  love  of  power.  Strong  in  her  influence 
with  the  adverse  party,  through  the  ascend- 
ancy which  her  beauty  gives  her  over  one 
of  its  leaders,  Lady  Carlisle  yet  values  this, 
chiefly  as  it  increases  her  power  and  im- 
portance at  the  Court ;  and  thus  she  vibrates 
between  the  two,  ready  to  mount  the  shrine 
which  shall  offer  her  the  most  copious  stream 
of  incense.  But  enough  of  her — she  is  not 
singular.  Look  at  yonder  proud  legate,  the 
Cardinal  Rosetti,  who  doffs  not  his  hat  to 
Prince  or  dame,  and  say  what  brings  him 
here  ?  Alike,  the  love  of  power — for  the 
nation  loathes  his  presence,  and  the  scat- 
tered ingredients  of  our  church  are  little 
likely  to  amalgamate  by  his  Holiness'  stir- 
ring! But  you — or  Lady  Carlisle — have  led 
me  into  a  dissertation  strangely  out  of  my 
line.  Ah !  now  I  remember — it  was  your 
grave  remark  upon  the  Countess's  incon- 
sistency which  plunged  us  into  metaphysics. 
Meantime,  I  have  let  slip  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  you  to  the  Lady  Mary  Villiers, 
who,  I  see,  has  at  length  vouchsafed  her 
hand  to  his  Grace  of  Richmond." 

"  Pray,  then,  resume  your  metaphysics," 
returned  Lyndesay,  "  for  they  have  afforded 
me  considerable  entertainment.  You  shall 
give  them  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
'  An  Essay  upon  the  moral  causes,  nature, 
and  influences  of  Meteoric  Appearances.'  " 

"  Wait  but  a  term,"  replied  Killigrew, 
"and  I  shall  have  a  supplement  ready  for 
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you  on  Falling  Stars.  I  have  been  looking 
in  vain  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  be- 
gin to  suspect  that  certain  whispers  which 
were  abroad  this  morning  touching  his 
Grace's  dis-grace,  may  not  be  totally  with- 
out foundation.  But  hold — here  at  least 
we  have  Charles's  Wain." 

At  this  moment  the  King  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  hall  of  assembly,  attend- 
ed by  his  customary  train.  He  was  in  ear- 
nest conversation,  as  he  entered,  with  the 
Lords  Falkland  and  Craven ;  the  latter  of 
whom  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  supposed 
husband  of  the  King's  sister,  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,  and  throughout  the  civil  war  an 
able  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  royal 
cause.  To  the  pure  and  conscientious 
mind  of  Falkland,  Charles  was  accustomed 
to  have  recourse  on  all  occasions  where 
profound  knowledge,  unaffected  religion,  or 
just  casuistry,  were  essential  to  his  coun- 
sels. And  at  the  present  time  the  King 
was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  the  communica- 
tion he  was  making  to  his  minister,  that  he 
abstracted  himself  trom  it  apparently  with 
reluctance,  in  order  to  acknowledge  the 
salutations  and  marks  of  respect  which 
greeted  him  as  he  passed  down  the  apart- 
ment towards  his  chair  of  state. 

"  Now,  what  will  you  give  me  to  read  you 
a  chapter  on  the  subject  of  his  Majesty's 
discourse  ?"  said  Killigrew,  who,  with  Lyn- 
desay,  had  advanced  towards  the  end  of 
the  room  which  the  King  had  to  pass  in 
order  to  roach  his  seat :  and  the  two  young 
men,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  guests,  had 
so  arranged  themselves,  as  to  leave  space 
for  the  progress  of  the  royal  party. 

**  My  best  attention,  shortly,"  returned 
Albert;  whose  interest,  however,  at  the 
present  moment,  was  excited  in  another  di- 
rection. For  on  turning  to  view  the  posi- 
tion which  he  and  Killigrew  had  taken 
against  the  columns  of  the  hall,  he  had 
unexpectedly  found  himself  close  to  Mar- 
garet Hamilton,  who  —  seated  on  the 
cushions  in  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the 
window-places,  pale,  and  drooping  as  a  lily 
whoso  stem  the  wind  has  rudely  snapped 
— seemed  purposely  to  avoid  contact  with 
the  lively  scene  around  her. 

Imagining  that  she  still  suffered  from  the 
indisposition  of  the  morning,  Lyndesay, 
with  a  slight  apology,  accosted  her,  and 
inquired,  in  a  tone  of  kindly  interest,  whe- 
ther she  had  recovered. 

The  young  lady,  roused  from  her  reverie, 
raised  her  head,  and  regarded  our  hero's 
countenance.  She  must  have  met  some- 
thing in  its  expression  which  inspired  her 
with  confidence,  for  she  instantly  held  out 
her  hand,  saying — 

"You  are  very  kind,  Major  Lyndesay. 
Indeed  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  well  now — 
and  have  only  to   regret   that  my  foolish 


swoon  of  this  morning  caused  you  so  much 
trouble  and  disturbance." 

"  That  yourself  should  have  endured  it, 
is  the  only  circumstance  to  be  regretted," 
returned  Albert.  "  But  can  you  honor  me 
with  any  commands  which  may  place  me 
in  your  service  to-night  ?  Like  myself,  you 
seem  to  have  declined  dancing." 

"  Yes  !  I  could  not  dance — to-night,"  she 
said  with  a  sigh.  But  at  that  moment  all 
farther  conversation  was  prevented  by  the 
respect  due  to  the  King,  who  was  moving 
towards  the  spot.  He  paused  opposite  to 
the  seat  before  which  Margaret,  who  had 
risen  at  his  approach,  was  standing ;  and 
as  he  regarded  her  alternately  with  Albert 
Lyndesay,  who  was  beside  her,  his  counte- 
nance became  serious  almost  to  sadness. 
He  whispered  a  remark  to  Lord  Falkland, 
who,  in  his  turn,  surveyed  the  pair,  and 
answered  Charles's  observation  ;  without, 
however,  appearing  to  attach  to  it  the  im- 
portance which  the  King's  expression  had 
conveyed. 

As  many  eyes  were  now  directed  towards 
the  subjects  of  the  Royal  observation, 
Lyndesay,  anxious  to  relieve  Margaret 
from  so  embarrassing  a  position,  again  took 
the  arm  of  Killigrew,  saying  to  her,  as  he 
did  so, — 

"  Some  other  time   Mistress   Hunilton 
will  perhaps  allow  me  to  express  my 
ness  in  any  way  to  do  her  service  ?" 

The  lady  bowed.  And  as  Lyndesay  and 
Killigrew  mingled  in  the  throng,  the  latter 
exclaimed, — 

"  By  my  faith,  you're  a  lucky  fellow,  Lyn- 
desay !  Our  fair  Penserosa,  usually  so  dull, 
seems  to  have  reserved  all  her  smiles  for 
you.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  remark 
which  I  overheard  his  Majesty  whi 
my  Lord  Falkland,  that  there  was  a  strik- 
ing likeness  between  you,  it  must  be  that 
Mademoiselle  d'Amville  herself  has  disco- 
vered it:  and  in  my  forthcoming  astrono- 
mical, meteorological,  and  zodiacal  work,  I 
shall  be  fain  to  place  you  two  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Twins.  But  this  reminds 
me,  that,  coming  as  you  do,  an  envoy  from 
Montrose,  you  can  possibly  enlighten  the 
Court  upon  a  subject  which  has  caused  far 
more  speculation  here  than  the  movements 
of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ever  have 
done,  or  are  likely  to  do.  Report  says  that 
this  young  lady  was  affianced  to  the  EarL, 
and  that  her  melancholy  is  the  result  of  his 
inconstancy.    Pray,  is  it  so?" 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  the  Earl's  secrets  on 
these  matters,  Master  Killigrew;  but  I 
would  stake  my  life  that  report  speaks 
false.  The  Lord  Montrose  has  a  soul  which 
breathes  nought  save  honor." 

"  You  cannot,  then,  indulge  the  Court  by 
a  well  got-up  narrative  of  the  Earl's  devotion 
to  some  Highland  nymph,  for  whom  he  has 
deserted  his  former  love  ?  It  would  supply 
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the  place  of  several  battles,  a  few  obsolete 
intrigues,  and  the  latest  interesting  public 
executions ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  new 
fashions  from  France,  would  be  a  real  trea- 
sure to  us." 

This  was  coming  too  near  the  point.  The 
querist  little  knew  the  pain  he  was  inflict- 
ing. 

"  Oh  !  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant,"  &c. 

So  thought  Lyndesay,  though  he  expressed 
it  not  so  beautifully.  His  only  resource 
was  to  change  the  subject. 

"  You  were  about  to  favor  me,  Master 
Killigrew,  with  your  conjectures  on  the  sub- 
ject of.his  Majesty's  discourse  with  the  Lord 
Falkland." 

"  Aye,  so  was  I.  Well,  then,  this  same 
Marguerite  d'Amville,  who,  besides  the  like- 
ness in  eyes,  hair,  complexion,  and  expres- 
sion, seems  to  resemble  you  in  being  so  de- 
voted an  admirer  of  Montrose,  is,  as  I  hope 
vou  are  not,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Accord- 
ingly, my  Lord  Duke,  her  uncle,  some  two 
or  three  years  back,  appointed  her  as  Con- 
fessor a  creature  of  his  own,  who  should  act 
as  her  guardian  at  all  times,  in  the  absence 
of  his  Grace  of  Hamilton.  This  man,  whose 
every  feature  spoke  the  villain,,  acquired  a 
fearful  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  charge 
— some  said,  by  means  of  unlawful  arts — 
others  discovered  that  his  strength  lay,  not, 
like  Samson's,  in  his  hair,  but  in  a  precious 
stone  which  he  possessed,  imbued  with  ne- 
cromantic power,  which  none  ever  saw, 
however,  but  the  young  lady  herself.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  fair  girl  lost  her  gaiety 
of  heart  more  and  more;  and,  until  you 
came,  '  Man  pleased  her  not,  nor  woman 
neither.'  But,  you  will  say,  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  King's  communication 
to  Lord  Falkland?  Patience,  my  friend, 
and  hear.  This  morning,  then,  you  see,  to 
the  infinite  surprise  of  his  Majesty,  as  I 
could  discover,  1  myself  conveyed  to  him  a 
petitien  from  the  Dominican,  the  fair  Mar- 
garet's Confessor,  of  which  the  object  was 
to  obtain  *in  audience.  The  request  was 
granted  ;  but  as  my  office  ended  here,  I  can 
give  you  no  further  certain  information 
than  that  the  King  seemed  much  disquieted 
after  the  interview;  and  the  report  went 
that,  perceiving  the  credit  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  to  be  declining  with  his  Majesty, 
this  infamous  Dominican  had  endeavored 
to  use  the  confidence  of  his  employer  against 
himself,  by  betraying  his  secrets.  Others 
spoke  of  Montrose  as  the  object  of  the  man's 
enmity,  on  account  of  some  former  passages 
between  them,  during  the  Earl's  residence 
abroad.'' 

"But  surely,"  interrupted  Lyndesay,  "  so 
contemptible  a  cur  cannot  have  barked  loud 
enough  to  win  the  royal  ear  I" 

"  There  lies  the  mystery,"  resumed  Killi- 
grew, "  for  win  it  he  certainly  did,  though 
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the  man  was  instantly  banished  from  Court, 
and  is  by  this  time,  probably,  on  his  way 
to  the  sea  coast.  For  even  with  our  puri- 
tanic foes  his  branch  of  priestcraft  and  cant 
will  be  scouted.  But  that  his  communica- 
tion conveyed  something  of  weight,  our  good 
King's  aspect  sufficiently  indicated ;  and  I 
wager  what  you  will  he  was  but  this  mo- 
ment pouring  his  perplexities  into  my  Lord 
Falkland's  ear.  But,  hold ! — some  one 
beckons  you  at  yonder  portal — a  figure  dark 
as  Erebus — masked  too,  as  I  live,  to  in- 
crease the  mystery.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
hesitate  to  follow  him  ?  Go,  false,  recreant 
knight !  unworthy  of  thy  singular  good 
fortune  !  Now,  here  have  I  been  all  my 
life  waiting  in  humble  hope  of  some  adven- 
ture worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  far-famed  Thomas  Killigrew,  page  of 
honor  to  his  majesty  Charles  the  First ;  but 
beyond  a  slight  affray  in  the  anteroom,  or 
a  broken  sword  for  presuming  too  much 
upon  a  fair  lady's  favor  under  a  mask,  I 
never  could  get  up  the  slightest  excitement ; 
while  here  you  come  for  the  first  time  with 
an  air  as  serious  as  my  Lord  Falkland's — 
you  coolly  demand  the  hand  of  the  fairest 
lady  in  the  court — you  beard  the  prince  to 
his  face — you  dress  Melpomene  in  smiles — 
are  singled  out  by  his  majesty,  though  deep 
in  state  affairs,  for  remark — and  then  you 
are  beckoned  away  by  a  dusky,  mysterious 
spirit — no  other,  I  believe,  between  our- 
selves, than  the  Evil  One  himself,  who,  as  I 
see,  is  repeating  his  signals  to  you.  Insen- 
sate mortal,  go!  the  astrologer  bids.  You 
need  not  examine  your  sword,  for  Venus  is 
in  the  ascendant  to-night,  and  with  your 

adventures  Mars  shall  not  interfere " 

"  Nor  Pallas  either,  if  I  judge  aright," 
said  Lyndesay  ;  "  farewell !" 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Lords,  give  us  leave  ;  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  and  I, 
Must  have  some  conference." — Shakspbare. 

Silently,  and  with  a  feeling  of  vague 
curiosity,  Albert  Lyndesay  followed  his 
mysterious  guide  through  the  portico 
whence  he  had  been  beckoned  by  him; 
a  side  door  leading  into  a  corridor  which 
communicated  with  other  apartments  of 
the  college,  and  also  with  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  down  to  the  gardens.  Several  of 
the  rooms  were  illuminated  for  the  even- 
ing's festivities  ;  and,  as  they  passed  along 
the  dusky  corridor,  the  light  for  an  occa- 
sional instant  revealed  the  figures  of  Lynde- 
say and  his  singular  companion ;  the  for- 
mer reflecting,  as  he  proceeded,  on  the  folly 
of  engaging  in  an  adventure  so  Quixotic,. 
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which  he  felt  convinced  must  issue  in  ridi- 
cule to  himself.  Indeed,  this  consideration, 
but  fur  the  persuasions  of  Killigrew,  would 
have  deterred  him  in  the  first  instance  from 
obeying  the  summons  of  his  mute  conduc- 
tor, whom  he  believed  to  be  no  other  than 
one  of  the  court  buffoons,  who  in  those 
times  were  much  addicted  to  practical  jokes, 
sure  to  terminate  in  the  amusement  of  the 
bystanders,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  party 
concerned. 

He  was,  therefore,  preparing  to  interro- 
gate his  guide,  when,  arriving  at  the  head 
of  the  flight  of  steps  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  leading  to  the  garden,  the  latter 
turned  abruptly.  And,  in  a  voice  which 
dissipated  all  Lyndesay's  preconceived  no- 
tions of  his  character,  he  said  in  his  ear, 

"  You  love  the  Lady  Katharine  Went- 
worth !" 

Albert  started,  for  he  thought  he  knew 
the  voice.  But  still  self-possessed,  he  re- 
plied briefly, 

"  Who  dares  assert  it?" 

"  I  dare  assert  it  1"  replied  the  man.  "  I 
have  known  it  since — aye,  since  you  ex- 
changed vows  one  summer  sunset  in  that 
lonely  avenue  ;  lonely,  as  you  thought,  but 
there  were  eyes  amid  the  thickets.  Young 
cavalier !  this  is  not  the  first  time  you  and 
1  have  metl" 

"Who,  then,  are  you?"  replied  Lynde- 
say,  u  and  what  is  your  purpose  in  address- 
ing to  me  such  free  and  unsolicited  commu- 
nications ?" 

"  That  you  shall  see,  if  you  will  follow 
me,"  returned  the  other.  And  immediate- 
ly ho  began  descending  the  broad  stone 
steps  towards  the  garden,  Lyndesay  feeling 
too  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  his 
companion's  communication  to  experience 
any  longer  the  least  hesitation  as  to  pursu- 
ing the  adventure  to  its  termination. 

They  walked  along  the  gravel  terrace  in 
the  fresh  evening  air,  but  without  further 
speech ;  and  the  stillness  of  the  night 
around  them  was  interrupted  only  by  the 
occasional  sound  of  voices  from  the  open 
windows.  After  proceeding  for  about  fifty 
yards,  Albert  felt  the  hand  of  his  guide 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Mount  the  parapet,"  said  he,  "  and 
draw  back  the  curtain  of  yonder  window 
— but  stealthily,  that  those  within  observe 
you  not." 

The  window  before  which  they  had  stop- 
ped was  slightly  elevated  from  the  ground, 
and  deeply  sunk  in  the  stone  masonry  of 
the  building.  Before  it  was  continued  the 
heavy  parapet,  so  common  in  houses  of 
ancient  construction,  which  ran  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  The  apart- 
ment within  was  brilliantly  lighted,  though 
the  glare  was  softened  by  the  crimson 
hangings  in  the  interior,  which  were  drawn 
before  the  opon  window. 


Not  without  a  feeling  of  repugnance, 
Lyndesay  ascended  the  parapet.  But  even 
then  his  strong  sense  of  the  unworthiness 
of  thus  intruding  upon  the  privacy  of  any, 
was  so  invincible,  that  he  turned  to  walk 
along  the  stone  terrace  back  to  the  house. 
His  companion  perceived  the  movement, 
and  in  a  moment  glided  to  his  side  ;  and 
gently  moving  a  part  of  the  drapery,  re- 
vealed the  interior  of  the  apartment. 

If  our  hero  at  last  suffered  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  the  natural  curiosity  of  his 
race,  he  was  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
pang  which  the  scene  afforded  him.  He 
stood,  transfixed  and  motionless.  And 
though,  after  giving  time  for  a  deliberate 
survey,  his  companion  had  let  the  curtain 
fall,  Albert  remained  some  minutes,  uncon- 
scious of  all  around  him,  as  the  trees  which 
were  giving  back  their  rustle  to  the  evening 
breeze. 

When  at  length  he  did  turn,  he  beheld 
his  companion's  keen  dark  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  with  an  expression  which,  even  at  that 
moment,  startled  him. 

"  This  is  my  hour,  young  man  !"  slowly 
articulated  the  stranger.  "  And  since  you 
have  discovered  the  owner  of  one  lost  tr< a- 
sure,  behold  the  possessor  of  another." 

He  raised  his  hand  to  a  level  with  the 
light:  and  the  bright  beams  which  escaped 
from  the  apartment  fell  upon  the  glittering 
stones  forming  the  jewel  of  which  Albert 
Lyndesay  had  been  plundered,  along  with 
his  despatches,  three  years  before.  In  a 
moment  he  recognised  the  important,  and 
to  him  invaluable,  gem :  and  his  firm  grasp 
was  on  the  stranger's  shoulder — 

"  Yield  this !  or  you  are  a  dead  man  !" 

"Softly — softly — -young  gentleman!  Re- 
member that  an  affray  within  the  royal 
bounds  involves  consequences  you  might 
object  to — the  loss  of  a  member,  perhaps, 
or  the  maiming  of  a  limb.  It  behoves  you 
to  be  the  more  careful  of  these,  since  you 
are  already,  methinks,  on  the  losing  6ide. 
There,"  pointing  to  the  apartment,  "  goes 
your  love — here  your  birthright." 

With  that  the  speaker  suddenly  sprang 
from  the  parapet.  And  though  Lyndesay 
followed  with  the  intention  to  detain  him, 
he  was  unable,  in  the  dark  night,  to  track 
the  footsteps  of  one  familiar  with  the  mazes 
of  the  garden,  into  the  thickest  of  which  his 
antagonist  immediately  plunged.  As  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  Slerton  College  rest 
upon  a  part  of  the  city  wall,  doubtless  the 
fugitive  found  easy  means  of  descent  into 
the  meadows  beyond ;  as  the  Dominican 
was  never  again  seen  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace. 

Unable,  from  the  nature  of  his  compan- 
ion's communication,  to  make  any  one  a 
partner  in  his  search,  Lyndesay,  after  wea- 
rying himself  in  exploring  every  thicket, 
sadly  and  slowly  re-entered  the  building. 
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"Love  and  birthright! — both  lost! — he 
spoke  but  truth,"  said  our  hero  bitterly,  as 
almost  unconscious  of  the  scene  he  returned 
to  the  hall ;  and  mechanically  wandering 
to  the  spot  where  Margaret  Hamilton  was 
seated,  he  placed  himself  beside  her.  A 
heart  overcharged  with  sorrow  seeks  the 
companionship  of  its  fellow :  and  as  they 
sate  together,  those  two  friendless  ones, 
pale  as  statuary  marble,  and  with  the  deep 
impress  of  grief  on  either  young  face,  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  of  the  deep  and 
melancholy  eyes  and  brows,  as  well  as  of 
the  chiselled  contour  of  the  features,  struck 
all  who  beheld  them  even  more  than  be- 
fore. 

But  to  themselves  this  similitude  was,  of 
course,  not  obvious.  And  Margaret,  alarm- 
ed by  the  alteration  in  Lyndesay's  air  and 
appearance,  exclaimed,  as  he  approached 
her,  "Good  heavens!  Master  Lyndesay! 
are  you  ill  V 

"  Not  ill,  Mistress  Hamilton — alas  !  it 
were  trifling  to  be  ill! — would  that  I  were 
so !  then  misery  might  end  in  forgetful- 
ness." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  Margaret.  "  I  un- 
derstand you,  but  we  must  patiently  abide 
our  appointed  time.  Look  at  me,  and  guess 
whether  I,  too,  have  not  suffered — but  even 
on  earth  there  are  abodes  where  the  weary 
spirit  may  find  rest  and  peace." 

"  You  mean—?" 

"  The  Cloister." 

"Never!  Mistress  Hamilton,  never! — 
Deceive  not  yourself  so  cruelly ! — so  irre- 
coverably !  Hope  not  that  the  broken  spirit, 
whose  every  internal  communing  rends 
open  the  bleeding  wounds  of  memory,  shall 
find  balm  in  utter  solitude!  Believe  not 
that  the  God  who  placed  you  here  will  ac- 
cept as  a  homage  your  renouncing  His 
every  gift,  or  pour  into  your  heart  more 
comfort  when  in  the  abandonment  of  all 
appointed  duties,  than  when  in  their  fulfil- 
ment !  Listen  to  me  !  as  to  one  who,  having 
from  youth  known  trial,  can  well  sympa- 
thize with  yours,  whatever  they  be.  Listen 
to  me  as  you  would  to  a  brother,  and  how- 
ever sad,  however  hopeless  be  your  lot,  I 
have  the  authority  which  a  like  fate  gives 
to  bid  you  beware." 

She  hearkened  to  his  urgent  appeal,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  taken  her  hand ;  and 
then,  gazing  in  his  face  with  a  faint  smile, 
she  replied — 

"And  this  is  the  man  who  was  him- 
self longing  for  sickness  and  death  but  a 
few  moments  ago  I" 

"  It  is  true — most  true — I  spoke  hastily. 
God  forgive  me  ! — But  the  sight  of  your 
sorrow  has  turned  me  from  the  selfish  con- 
sideration of  my  own.  Pardon  me,  if  I 
venture  to  suggest  to  yourself  the  same 
remedy  :  for  nothing,  be  assured,  so  tends 
to  soothe  a  suffering  heart  as  an  active  sym- 


pathy in  the  sufferings  of  others — an  untir- 
ing devotion  to  the  service  of  our  fellow 
creatures  !  In  a  word,  an  exalting  of  those 
energies  we  have  hitherto,  perhaps,  used 
selfishly,  to  the  one  sole  purpose  of  doing 
good.  To  such  a  course,  dear  Mistress 
Hamilton — not  to  a  life  of  indolence,  and 
superstition,  and  uselessness — would  the 
Church,  whose  faith  I  hold,  direct  her  chil- 
dren in  adversity  and  affliction." 

As  Lyndesay  spoke  with  more  than  usual 
ardor,  a  bright  spot  of  color  returned  to  his 
cheek ;  and  the  effort  he  had  made  to  turn 
the  tide  of  Margaret's  feelings,  had  brought 
its  own  reward  in  raising  and  calming  his 
own.  Recovered  from  the  momentary  pros- 
tration which  his  whole  being  had  sus- 
tained, and  nerved  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  right  cause,  his  mind  gained  an  accession 
of  dignity  while  thus  rising  superior  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  perhaps  his  fine  and  ex- 
pressive countenance  never  looked  more 
animated  than  when  he  spoke  to  Margaret. 

"Mistress  Hamilton,  in  accordance  with 
my  own  counsel,  I  go  to  seek  a  few  mo- 
ments' speech  with  his  Majesty:  for,  since 
the  commission  on  which  I  came  here  pre- 
vents my  immediate  return  to  my  own 
country,  I  must  entreat  the  King  to  employ 
me  in  the  mean  time  in  active  service. 
Adieu  for  the  present ! — but  tell  me — may 
I  hope  to  see  you  again,  in  some  less  public 
place  ?" 

She  was  about  to  reply,  when  at  the  mo- 
ment a  general  stir  in  the  hall  prevented 
all  further  conversation  ;  and  the  assembly 
formed  themselves  into  groups  for  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  masque. 

But  we  have  been  long  absent  from 
Katharine  and  her  princely  partner ;  the 
latter  of  whom,  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
misery  he  was  inflicting,  had  gaily  rallied 
her  upon  turning  towards  her  lover  one 
look  as  he  led  her  away  triumphant. 

"  Ah — Mistress  Katharine  !  that  is  too 
cruel — to  turn  that  fair  face  of  yours  to  en- 
joy the  poor  forlorn  gentleman's  disappoint- 
ment— and  to  increase  it.  But,  by  your 
looks,  methinks  you  still  have  grace  enough 
to  pity  him.  Well !  I  yield  the  sighs,  so 
you  keep  the  smiles  for  me.  But  see — my 
mother  waits." 

With  infinite  grace  and  majesty  the 
young  Prince  conducted  his  lovely  partner 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  which  to 
her  appeared  interminable.  Impatient  for 
the  moment  when  she  might  find  herself 
alone,  she  trusted  that  Lyndesay  would 
seek  her  side,  and  offer  to  her  those  few 
words  of  explanation  which  his  strange 
bearing  had  rendered  so  necessary,  and 
which  were  charged  for  her  with  untold 
depths  of  happiness  or  of  woe.  Her  eyes, 
therefore,  frequently  reverted  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  him ;  and  after  going 
through  the  dance  with  an  air  so  listless 
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and  preoccupied  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
her  light-hearted  partner,  she  begged  him, 
on  its  conclusion,  to  lead  her  to  her  seat. 

"Not  so,  'Fair  Katharine,  and  most 
fair  V  the  air  of  this  room  oppresses  you ; 
we  will  seek  a  fresher.  Nay!  now  you 
look  paler  still,  and  we  must  away  from 
this  heavy  atmosphere." 

So  saying,  the  Prince  led  his  unwilling 
companion  into  the  corridor,  where,  after 
proceeding  a  few  steps,  she  suddenly  stop- 
ped, saying — 

"  My  Lord  Prince  ! — suffer  me  to  return 
to  the  hall.  I  cannot  accompany  your 
Highness  into  these  apartments." 

"  But,  lovely  Katharine  ! — my  Lady 
Countess  of  Pembroke  awaits  you  in  one 
of  them.  I  met  her  on  my  way  to  seek 
you  for  the  dance." 

"  Let  us  hasten  then — the  Countess  must 
have  been  long  waiting.  Your  Highness 
told  me  not  that  before." 

11  Ah !  sweet  Kate,  pardon  me  !"  said  the 
Prince,  ns  he  drew  aside  the  hangings  of  a 
small  but  richly  furnished  apartment  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  introduced  into  it 
the  Lady  Katharine,  who  expected  there  to 
find  her  friend,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
and  Dorset,*  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
influential  of  the  female  nobility  of  the 
court. 

No  Lady  Pembroke  was  there,  however. 
And  to  the  Prince's  entreaties  that  she 
would  be  seated,  Katharine  replied  with 
coldness — 

*'  My  duty  forbids  such  a  freedom  in  your 
Royal  Highness's  presence.  And  since 
the  Countess  is  not  true  to  her  appointr 
Bent,  I  must  request  your  Highness  to  re- 
conduct me  to  the  hall." 

"Nay!  proud  Queen  of  Beauty!  not  till 
I  have  said  what  I  brought  thee  here  to 
listen  to." 

"  But,  I  entreat  your  Highness ;  consi- 
der the  customs  of  the  Court " 

"  ■  0,  Kate,  nice  customs  curtsey  to  great 
kings/  But  since  you  are  in  haste,  1  must 
needs  pursue  my  great  grandfather  of 
Agincourt's  knock-down  fashion  of  wooing, 
and  without  reserve  I  say,  I  love  you,  Kate !" 

"  My  Lord  Prince !" 

"  My  Lady  Princess ! — as  I  would  have 
you,  ii"  you  will  listen  to  me — a  little  pa- 
tience, 1  entreat! — nay  !  turn  not  away  till 
I  have  told  thee  that,  resist  as  thou  wilt, 
the  stars  have  already  settled  that  thou 
shalt  be  Queen  of  England.  Lilly  long  ago 
foretold  that  Katharine  should  be  my  wife ; 

#  This  lady  has  become  famous  by  her  reply,  in 
the  subsequent  reign,  to  the  Minister  Williamson,  on 
his  demand  that  she  should  nominate  a  member  for 
the  borough  of  Appleby  : — 

M  I  have  been  bullied  by  a  usurper,  I  have  been  neg- 
lected by  a  Court,  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a 
subject;  your  man  Bha'n't  stand. 

11  Ann  Dorset, 
Pembroke,  and  Montgomery." 


and  where  shall  I  find  her,  if  she  be  not  the 
beautiful,  the  peerless,  at  whose  feet  I  now 
lay  my  heart,  my  homage,  and  my  hopes  ?" 

As  the  Prince  spoke  these  words  he 
gracefully  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  Murine 
the  fair  hand  of  Katharine,  he  kissed  it 
with  fervor  and  apparent  devotion.  With 
the  other  Katharine  covered  her  eyes  for  a 
few  moments  before  she  spoke.  Exactly  at 
this  juncture  it  had  chanced  that  Lyndesay, 
in  the  way  above  related,  had  become  a 
party  to  the  scene.  He  had  not,  however, 
been  allowed  a  sufficiently  lengthened  sur- 
vey to  await  Katharine's  reply. 

"  Prince  of  Wales !"  she  said,  "  you  are 
well  aware  that  the  proposals  you  make  to 
me,  a  subject,  are  at  variance  with  the  es- 
tablished customs.  I  had  almost  said  with 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  you  are  to  B 
Were  there  no  other  reason  than  t; 
my  rejection  of  your  suit,  it  were  unbe- 
coming in  me  to  listen  to  it;  I  therefore 
beg,  nay,  I  command  your  Highness  to 
desist  from  such  language,  or  I  shall  feel 
it  my  duty  to  report  it  to  the  King." 

She  was  turning  away,  but  the  Prince, 
still  kneeling,  caught  hold  of  her  dress  and 
detaining  her,  passionately  exclaimed, — 
"Thou  shalt  be  mine  in  spite  of  all ; — what 
cared  my  Uncle  Haj?ry  the  Eighth  for  laws 
and  customs?  I  love  thee  the  more  for 
this  well  acted  piece  of  wisdom,  and " 

The  Lady  Katharine  lifted  her  hand,  and 
pointed  to  the  draperied  doorway, — the 
Prince  turned  in  that  direction,  and  beheld 
the  King!  He  had  entered  in  search  of  a 
few  minutes'  solitude  in  time  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  Katharine's  speech,  and  lis- 
tied  in  mute  astonishment  to  his  son's  re- 
joinder. 

In  a  moment  Prince  Charles  started  to 
his  feet,  and  standing  before  his  father,  his 
cap  in  his  hand,  with  an  en-- 
fectly  unembarrassed  air,  and  in  an  atti- 
tude of  grave  deference,  he  appeared  to 
await  the  commands  of  the  King. 

Since  his  Majesty  continued  silen: 
ever,  his  eyes  fixed  sadly,  and  even  .- 
upon  his  son,  the  latter  at  length  spoke — 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "will,  I  feel 
confident,  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  n 
in  the   rehearsal  of  which  the    La 
tharine  Wentworth  and  myself  \\>re  en- 
gaged, will  be  perfected  for  the  anm 
of  my  mother  and  her  Court  within  a  few 
days  at  farthest." 

Charles  bit  his  lip,  hardly  able  to  re- 
press the  rising  smile;  but  making  an 
effort  to  do  so,  he  turned  gravely  to  the 
Lady  Katharine,  and  said  in  a  gentle 
tone, — 

"  The  Queen  needs  your  attendance,  my 
child, — you  may  rejoin  her  Majesty;  but 
you  seem  distressed  and  agitated?" 

"  Sire  !  I  fear " 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  dear  child.    While 
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we  live  you  shall  never  want  a  friend  to 
place  full  confidence  in  your  own  noble 
nature,  or  to  protect  you  from  the  injuries 
of  others." 

Katharine  retired;  and  when  she  was 
gone,  the  King,  turning  round  to  his  son, 
said  hastily,  "  Charles,  I  verily  believe  you 
would  stake  three  kingdoms  for  a  woman's 
smile!" 

"  Faith !  my  Royal  father,"  replied  the 
Prince,  "  unless  times  change  I  seem  to 
have  but  a  very  precarious  chance  of  gain- 
ing either." 

"  Tell  me,  Charles,  I  charge  you,  on  your 
duty  as  a  son,  on  your  allegiance  as  a  sub- 
ject,— tell  me  truly,  of  what  nature  were 
the  proposals  you  were  but  now  making  to 
the  Lady  Katharine  Wentworth?" 

"  Very  similar  proposals,  my  Liege  lord 
and  father,"  replied  the  Prince,  with  a 
grave  inclination  of  the  head,  "  to  those 
which  your  Majesty  may  have  made  some 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  to  my  mother ;  and 
also,  if  report  speaks  true,  to  a  certain 
Spanish  lady,  for  whose  fair  sake  your 
Highness  thought  the  risk  of  death  or  cap- 
tivity but  as  dust  in  the  balance." 

The  King  again  bit  his  lip. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  he  ejaculated,  as  if 
to  himself.  Then  addressing  the  Prince, 
he  continued,  "  And  yet,  my  son !  with  the 
admission  upon  your  lips  that  these  un- 
happy troubles  cloud  your  prospect  of  suc- 
cession, you  would  shock  the  prejudices  of 
our  subjects  by  violating  the  conventional 
rule  that  royalty  shall  seek  but  royalty  in 
alliance,  and  achieve  what  is  lacking  in 
their  disaffection  towards  our  house,  by 
wedding  the  daughter  of  a  man  whose  un- 
popularity was,  alas  !  his  only  crime  !" 

"  Sire  !  your  Majesty  and  the  Lady  Ka- 
tharine must  doubtless  have  been  reading 
the  same  book,  for  you  have  adopted  a  pre- 
cisely similar  line  of  argument.  Now  hear 
me,  my  father !  and  I  will  give  you  a  leaf 
out  of  human  nature.  My  views  are  saga- 
cious and  politic  beyond  your  own.  At 
a  time  when  all  laws  and  customs  are  set 
at  defiance,  what  so  likely  to  secure  the 
popular  applause  as  to  set  them  at  defiance 
too  ?  You  perceive,  my  Liege  !  I  meditate 
a  perfect  coup  d'dtat  J" 

The  King  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
sadly. 

"  Our  subjects,"  said  he,  "  have  one  mode 
of  reasoning  for  themselves,  another  for  us. 
The  more  clamorously  they  cry  for  freedom, 
the  more  rudely  would  they  trample  on  the 
rights  of  their  King;  and  while  indulging 
themselves  in  unbridled  license,  they  would 
bind  their  sovereign  with  iron  fetters.  All 
prejudices  save  our  own  are  held  inviolable. 
but  enough  of  this,  my  son.  Were  your 
vision  a  darling  project  of  the  people, 
instead  of  the  sure  mark  for  their  hatred 
and  aversion,  you  were  yet  as  far  as  ever 


from  success.     If  we  mistake  not  most  en- 
tirely, the  Lady  Katharine  loves  another." 

"  That,  my  Royal  father!  is  entirely  in 
my  favor,"  observed  the  Prince,  unmoved  ; 
"  for  like  myself  she  will  merely  have  to 
transfer  her  ready-made  stock  of  affections. 
The  troublesome  task  of  teaching  the  young 
heart  how  to  love,  I  have  long  forsworn — 
it  consumes  time  and  pains,  and  creates 
suspense ;  while  the  simple  transfer  endows 
one  at  once  with  all  the  benefits  of  another's 
painstaking,  saving  a  world  of  vows  and 
sighs  and  tears,  for  which  your  unwor- 
thy son  has  but  slight  vocation." 

"Unworthy,  indeed!"  replied  the  King, 
"  of  any  heart  worth  the  having.  But  since 
neither  considerations  of  duty  to  thy  family, 
thy  country,  nor  thy  King,  can  restrain 
thy  lightest  fancy,  we  must  find  thee  em- 
ployment which  shall  leave  no  room  for 
trifling.  To-morrow,  God  willing!  thou 
shalt  proceed  to  join  Rupert  before  Glouces- 
ter, where  we  ourself  shall  shortly  follow. 
And  now  we  go  instantly  to  consult  the 
Lord  Hertford  upon  thy  departure,  for 
which  hold  thyself  prepared." 

The  King  abruptly  quitted  the  apartment; 
and  Prince  Charles,  whose  light  imagina- 
tion quickly  invested  with  charms  any 
novelty  presented  to  its  acceptance,  already 
seized  with  ardor  the  idea  of  a  military  ex- 
cursion, and  returning  to  the  hall,  he  gaily 
hummed  as  he  went  along  the  air  of  an  old 
romance,  the  hymn  of  Roland — 

"  A  Roncevaux  dans  ses  clairvaux, 
Roland  courant  a  la  victoire, 
Chantait  tout  haut  a  Roncevaux,"  &c.  &c. 

When  he  reached  the  assembly,  he  found 
that  the  masque,  in  which  he  was  to  take  a 
part,  awaited  but  his  arrival  to  proceed. 
With  him  were  associated  in  the  represen- 
tation some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  young  nobility  of  the  Court,  and  to  the 
Lady  Katharine  Wentworth  had  been  as- 
signed the  principal  female  character.  The 
piece  was  the  Masque  of  Comus.  In  this 
the  Prince  had  chosen  the  appropriate  part 
of  the  "Enchanter,"  while  Katharine,  who 
was  to  enact  the  "Lady,"  trembled  lest,  by 
any  inadvertence  or  folly,  ho  should  betray 
the  too  near  approximation  of  the  present 
fictitious  representation  to  the  real  scene 
from  which  the  King's  presence  had  but 
just  afforded  her  the  means  of  escaping. 

Nor  was  this  her  only  cause  of  agitation. 
As  she  had  passed  along  the  hall  to  rejoin 
the  Queen,  Katharine  had  unwittingly 
turned  her  eyes  towards  the  spot  where 
sate  Margaret  Hamilton. 

What  was  her  surprise  to  behold  by  her 
side,  in  earnest  conversation  with  her,  his 
hand  clasping  one  of  Margaret's,  the  man 
for  whose  love  Katharine  would  have  sacri- 
ficed all  other  worldly  hopes  ! 

Though  of  a  nature  far  too  noble  for 
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etty  jealousy,  our  heroine  could  not  so  far 
lino*  herself  to  the  evidence  of  her  senses, 
as  not  to  feel  struck  to  the  heart  by  the 
scene  before  her.  The  inconstancy  ofi 
Lyndesay,  accounting  in  part,  she  reasoned 
to  herself,  for  the  strange  inconsistency  of 
his  previous  manner!  the  unaccountable 
fickleness  of  Margaret,  to  whom  she  had 
supposed  Lyndesay  a  stranger !  The  two 
individuals  on  earth  in  whom  she  had  most 
trusted,  thus  appeared  leagued  to  deceive 
her. 

Still  the  spirit  of  Katharine  quailed  not. 
Tried  during  this  festive  evening  to  the 
very  bounds  of  endurance,  she  was  resolved 
that  he,  at  least,  who  was  the  cause  of  all 
this  suffering,  should  not  see  her  bow  be- 
neath it.  With  a  step  as  firm  and  a  brow 
as  erect  as  before,  she  proceeded  to  take 
her  place  for  the  endurance  of  the  last  cruel 
proof  of  her  powers  of  self-command.  The 
excitement  of  the  part  accounted,  in  the 
minds  of  her  audience,  for  the  flushed  cheek, 
and  more  than  usually  brilliant  eye,  which 
gave  an  appearance  of  intense  animation  to 
her  habitually  calm  expression.  And  M 
she  pronounced  the  woras — 

'These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound, 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-sided  champion,  Conscience. 

0  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith  !  white-hunded  Hope  ! 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings" — 

her  voice  assumed  an  emphasis,  and  her 
whole  form  and  manner  a  dignity,  which 
seemed  to  Lyndesay  to  accuse  his  injurious 
suspicions. 

"But  this  display  is  but  to  dazzle  her 
new  lover,  the  Prince,"  returned  in  answer 
our  hero's,  as  he  believed,  better  reason. 

But  when  she  camo  to  the  part,  address- 
ing Comus, 

"  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 
And  trust  thy  honest- offered  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds. 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls, 
And  eourts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended  :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 

1  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it," — 

there  was  a  pathos  in  her  tone — a  moment- 
ary faltering  in  the  hitherto  well-sustained 
articulation,  which  produced  on  all  who 
heard  the  impression  of  her  perfect  per- 
sonification ot  the  character — on  all  save 
one,  who  alone,  perhaps,  penetrated  her  real 
feelings; — that  one  was  the  Iviug. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Je  vous  aime 
Beaucoup  moins  que  nion  Dieu,  mais  bien  plus  de 
moi-mtine.  Poltecctk. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Lyndesay — if  in 
the  first  instance  he  had  been  too  precipitate 


in  suffering  the  slight  grounds  afforded  him 
for  jealousy  by  the  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Montrose  and  Katharine,  to  shake 
his  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  latter 
towards  himself — had  been  sufficiently  pun- 
ished by  the  untoward  series  of  events 
which  had  rendered  her  inconstancy  appa- 
rently a  matter  of  certainty,  and  that  not 
alone  as  regarded  him ;  for  Albert  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  Montrose  too  had  been 
deceived ;  since  the  simple  and  trusting  girl 
who  had  first  won  his  affections,  appeared 
to  him  now  to  exhibit  the  conduct  of  an 
unprincipled  and  heartless  court  coquette. 
Ho  labored  to  convince  himself  that  she 
was  no  longer  worthy  of  his  love  ;  but  the 
cherished  vision  of  years  is  not  to  be  torn 
away  in  an  hour:  and  though  he  mi^ht 
condemn  and  affect  to  despise  her  conduct, 
Lyndesay  felt  that  for  him  the  presence  of 
Katharine  must  ever  possess  a  dangerous 
charm,  fatal  to  his  peace,  and  destructive 
of  his  best  energies. 

He  had  not  sought  further  parley  with 
her  on  the  night  of  the  ball — nay,  he  was 
even  desirous  to  avoid  all  future  inter 
with  one  who  possessed  a  power  ovor  him 
he  hardly  dared  own  to  himself.     And,  with 
the  desperate  hope  that  absence  and 
service  might  contribute  to  banish  the  now 
all  unwelcome  thoughts  which  ho  1 
long  cherished,  he  requested  and  obtained 
of  the  King  permission  to  accompany  the 
reinforcements  which  were  about   t 
ceed,  under  command  of  the   Lord   Falk- 
land, to  join  the  army  of  Rupert  before 
Gloucester. 

In  the  quality  of  aide-de-camp  to  that 
nobleman  Albert  desired  to  serve ;  since  his 
engagement  with  Montrose,  as  well  as  his 

? greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  north, 
brbade  his  accepting  of  a  r  m mis- 

sion in  the  army  at  present  under  Prince 
Rupert,  where  lie  merely  sought  tempo- 
rary employment  until  the  opportunity  ar- 
rived of  conveying  to  tho  Earl  of  Montrose 
the  Royal  commission,  appointing  him 
Lieutenant-General  of  Scotland. 

If  the  impatience  of  Albert  Lyndesay  to 
depart  from  a  spot  which  contained  so  much 
that  was  alluring  and  attractive  to  a  young 
soldier,  afforded  his  royal  patron  some  sur- 
prise, our  hero  himself  was  fated  to  expe- 
rience the  same  degree  of  astonishment, 
when,  in  answer  to  his  request  for  employ- 
ment, he  received  a  command  to  hold  him- 
self in  preparation  to  accompany  the 
which — under  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  tho 
Lord  Falkland — were  to  leave  Oxford  late 
on  the  following  day,  for  the  reinfor. 
of  the  troops  employed  in  the  siege  of  Glou- 
oetter. 

That  Lord  Falkland  should  accept  of  his 
voluntary  services  as  aide-de-camp,  was 
what,  through  the  mediation  of  the  king, 
Lyndesay  had  hoped  and  expected.     But 
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that  the  prince — in  possession  of  that  hap- 
piness of  which  he  himself  was  hurrying 
from  the  contemplation — with  reasons  for 
lingering  at  the  court  precisely  such  as  in- 
stigated himself  to  quit  it — should  on  the 
morrow  of  so  much  good  fortune  tear  him- 
self from  all,  to  join  in  the  rude  scenes  of  a 
camp,  and  the  tedious  operations  of  a  be- 
sieging army,  appeared  to  Lyndesay  hardly 
credible. 

Whatever  were  the  cause  of  this  resolu- 
tion, however,  its  manly  and  patriotic  na- 
ture served  rather  to  raise  Prince  Charles 
than  otherwise  in  the  estimation  of  our  hero. 
And  the  frankness  and  cordiality  with 
which  the  unsuspicious  prince  treated  him 
throughout  the  period  in  which  their  duty 
brought  them  in  contact,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  mutual  good  feeling  which  was 
subsequently  of  material  service  to  both. 

But  to  return  to  the  events  which  imme- 
diately preceded  Albert's  departure  from 
Oxford. 

It  was  on  the  morning  following  that 
eventful  ball :  and  Margaret  Hamilton,  after 
a  disturbed  and  restless  night,  awoke  from 
a  series  of  uneasy  dreams  and  confused 
images,  in  which  the  dark  features  of  her 
confessor  had  stood  prominent,  reiterating 
the  deep  curse  of  excommunication  against 
her  as  she  ventured  to  approach  her  lover 
to  say  a  last  farewell.  Then  Albert  Lynde- 
say's  form  had  appeared,  and,  with  a  love 
that  seemed  strangely  compatible  with  that 
of  her  betrothed,  he  had  thrown  his  arm 
around  her,  and,  braving  the  vengeance  of 
the  priest,  had  led  her  to  Montrose's  side. 
Then  followed  a  scene  of  confusion  and 
death,  and  horrible  visions  of  infernal  tor- 
ment, which  broke  the  unquiet  slumber. 

It  was  after  awaking  from  this,  and  com- 
pleting a  hasty  and  early  toilette,  that  Mar- 
garet, still  under  the  unnerving  influence 
of  her  dream,  proceeded  to  the  small  ad- 
joining chamber,  or  closet,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  as  an  oratory ;  and  there  kneeling 
long  before  the  little  altar  richly  ornament- 
ed with  silver  candlesticks  and  censers,  to- 
gether with  jewelled  relics  and  a  profusion 
of  flowers,  she  trusted  that  the  oft-repeated 
"Pater  nosters"  would  bring  down  that 
calm  which  she  so  much  needed. 

And  so,  in  truth,  they  did,  in  a  measure  ; 
for  true  and  simple  faith  ever  finds  its  guer- 
don. And  though  Margaret  understood 
not  one  syllable  of  the  words  which  were 
passing  her  lips,  she  knew  that  she  was  of- 
fering a  homage  to  the  Most  High;  and 
she  believed  that  in  her  mode  of  tendering 
it  she  was  obeying  His  express  commands. 
Blindly  and  simply,  therefore,  she  trusted: 
and  if  this  devoted  girl,  whose  zeal  in  ad- 
herence to  a  faith  which  had  crushed  her 
heart's  dearest  hopes,  would  have  shed  on 
such  a  being,  possessed  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened creed,  all  which  makes  woman  most 


lovely — if  now  she  bowed  under  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  a  crafty  priest,  who  had  abused 
that  zeal  to  the  purpose  of  debasing  a  na- 
ture originally  high  and  exalted,  into  a  dis- 
position weakly  and  timidly  superstitious — 
if  the  earliest  affections  of  childhood  and 
the  most  vivid  impressions  of  fancy,  pre- 
senting themselves  in  the  garb  of  con- 
science, aided  in  the  delusion — there  was 
much  in  all  these  circumstances  to  estimate 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Margaret  now 
and  subsequently. 

Aware  that  her  swoon  on  the  preceding 
day  must  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
courtiers  towards  her  relations  with  Mont- 
rose ;  and  repeatedly  assured  by  her  Con- 
fessor that  the  indulgence,  or  even  the 
remembrance  of  her  love  towards  him,  was 
a  mortal  sin,  Margaret  regarded  her  dream 
as  a  supernatural  warning :  and  remaining 
long  on  her  knees,  she  imposed  upon  herself 
a  penance,  in  expiation  of  the  deeply  re- 
pented incident  which  had  so  fully  betrayed 
her  deep  interest  in  the  prohibited  theme. 

Since  she  had  long  refused  to  receive 
letter  or  message  from  the  Earl,  the  only 
additional  piece  of  self-denial  she  could  im- 
pose was  that  of  abstaining  from  ever  again 
pronouncing  his  name — even  to  the  sisterly 
ear  of  Katharine  Wentworth,  the  one  indi- 
vidual who  possessed  her  confidence,  and  to 
whose  pleadings  in  his  favor  she  had  often 
fondly,  and,  as  she  feared,  sinfully,  listened. 
To  the  resolution  of  for  ever  maintaining 
this  self-imposed  penance,  Margaret  had 
arrived,  when,  to  her  surprise,  considering 
the  early  hour,  a  light  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  the  well-known  step  of  Lady  Ka- 
tharine entered  the  apartment. 

Katharine  was  extremely  pale,  and  her 
languid  eyes  and  spiritless  deportment 
spoke  of  a  night  spent  in  watching,  if  not 
in  grief.  And  true  it  was  that  during  the 
few  hours  of  retirement  which  had  inter- 
vened between  the  revels  of  the  preceding 
evening  and  the  present  early  hour  of  morn- 
ing, she  had  laid  her  aching  head  upon  her 
pillow  but  to  watch  the  waning  stars  till 
they  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  dawn ; 
and  to  listen  to  the  reverberating  tones  of 
the  college  clocks,  as  hour  after  hour  passed 
away.  All  that  had  occurred  on  that  event- 
ful day — how  in  a  manner  so  unexpected 
Lyndesay  had  reappeared  ;  his  first  look  of 
recognition  and  love ;  his  changed  behavior 
on  presenting  her  the  letters,  of  the  purport 
of  which,  judging  by  her  own  female  esti- 
mate of  confidential  intercourse,  she  never 
once  doubted  that  he  had  been  informed ; 
his  stern  and  peremptory  mode  of  asking 
her  to  dance,  almost  amounting  to  discourt- 
esy ;  his  neglecting  or  avoiding  to  seek  her 
again  ;  and,  lastly,  the  extraordinary  de- 
monstrations of  intimacy  she  had  witnessed 
between  him  and  Margaret,  to  whom  she 
had  supposed  him  a  stranger :  all  these  cir- 
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cumstances  passed  again  and  again  before 
her  mind,  and  were  viewed  in  every  possible 
light,  and  accounted  for  by  every  possible 
conjecture,  and  palliated  by  every  possible 
excuse,  which  devoted  female  affection  will 
suggest.  Then  her  thoughts  wandered  back 
to  the  times  of  their  first  meeting ;  to  the 
dear  companionship ;  the  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  sentiments ;  the  words  ut- 
tered ;  the  still  tenderer  ones  understood ; 
the  pang  of  that  parting ;  the  dull,  stale 
blank  which  his  absence  left  behind,  never 
since  filled.  And  now — were  they  to  meet 
again  as  strangers  ? 

The  excitement  of  the  evening,  in  which 
her  powers  of  self-control  had  been  so  se- 
verely exercised,  had  left  Katharine  subject 
to  a  strong  reaction,  and  her  tears,  after  the 
first  hysterical  burst,  fell  long  and  fast.  At 
length,  she  recalled  to  mind  that  there  was 
still  a  doubt,  that  the  painful  convictions 
which  were  forcing  themselves  upon  her 
mind,  might,  after  all,  be  unfounded :  that 
from  the  marked  inconsistency  of  Lynde- 
say's  manner,  he  ovidently  entertained  still 
some  peculiar  sentiment  with  regard  to  her- 
self. 

"  I  will,  at  any  rate,  continue  to  see  him 
during  his  sojourn  at  the  Court,"  said  she, 
"and  he  shall  have  full  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining all  this  unkindness.  Never  will 
Katharine  Wentworth  sacrifice  to  a  mo- 
mentary pique,  or,  perhaps,  a  strange  mis- 
understanding, the  possession  of  a  heart 
like  his,  if  indeed  it  be  still  what  once  I 
knew  it.  If  not,  God  help  me !  for  none 
must  ever  know  how  vainly  1  have  cast  away 
my  own !" 

She  rose,  and  looked  out  long  upon  the 
gray  tints  of  the  morning:  then  loitered  in 
her  chamber  for  some  time,  ere  she  could 
determine  to  summon  her  maid  to  assist  her 
in  the  duties  of  the  toilette.  She  feared  that 
the  chauge  which  had  come  over  her  own 
heart  must  be  visible  to  all  around  her ;  and, 
though  she  had  been  well  able,  on  the  night 
previous,  to  continue  the  semblance  of  ex- 
cited spirits,  until  the  dismissal  of  Alice: 
yet  now  that  all  that  had  passed  away,  and 
a  harassed  and  sleepless  night  had  suc- 
l,  Kathariuo  felt  that  she  could  no 
longer  act  a  part. 

But  she  had  no  occasion  for  solicitude 
upon  this  score.  Alice,  who  was  little  ac- 
customed to  be  admitted  to  familiar  con- 
versation with  her  mistress,  took  no  note  of 
her  taciturnity  on  this  particular  morning: 
indeed,  she  was  occupied  in  more  interest- 
ing speculations  of  her  own;  and  poor  Ka- 
tharine's haggard  and  pallid  face  escaped 
remark  from  one  little  accustomed  to  notice 
variations  of  countenance  with  other  views 
than  the  consideration  of  their  claims  to 
admiration  and  6clit. 

Once  more  alone,  and  somewhat  calmed 
and  strengthened  by  the  morning's   devo- 


tions, Katharine  took  from  her  escritoire 
the  letter  which  Lyndesay  had  committed 
to  her,  and,  with  a  noiseless  step,  proceeded 
to  the  neighboring  apartment,  occupied  by 
Margaret. 

The  latter,  nothing  discomposed  by  her 
entrance,  remained  on  her  knees,  accom- 
plishing the  tedious  repetition  of  "Aves" 
which  her  morning  orisons  exacted.  At 
length  she  rose,  and  when  she  first  turned 
her  eyes  upon  our  heroine,  who  was  standing 
with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  patiently  await- 
ing her  leisure,  her  expressive  and  deep 
blue  eyes  fixed  in  reverie  upon  the  prospect 
from  the  window;  Margaret  immediately 
became  sensible  that  something  must  have 
occurred  to  change  her  whom  she  had  seen 
but  a  few  hours  before  so  brilliant  and  so 
lovely,  into  the  listless  and  languid  being 
whom  she  now  beheld. 

"  Dearest  Katharine !"  said  she,  hasten- 
ing to  her,  and  throwing  her  arms  around 
her,  "  what  can  have  befallen  you  1  tell  me, 
is  it  sudden  sicknese,  or  have  you  heard 
evil  tidings?" 

"  Neither,"  said  Katharine,  as  tenderly, 
yet  more  gravely  than  usual,  she  kissed 
the  fair  brow  of  the  devotee.  "I  sought 
you  not  this  morning,  dear  Margaret,  to 
communicate  to  you  aught  concerning  my- 
self, but  to  discharge  a  trust  connni- 
me  by  one — nay,  Margaret !  start  not !  turn 
not  away  1  You  fear  not  the  name  of  Mont- 
rose?" 

"No  more!  no  more!"  hastily  returned 
the  other.  M I  must  not  hear  it.  I  have 
made  a  vow  never  to  pronounce  that  name 
again." 

••  And  will  this  vow  exonerate  you  from 

all  others?     Have  you  not  also  made  a  vow 

to  Love  him,  towed  him,  to  be  faithful  to 

him  until  death?     Think  you  that  these 

>  are  forgotten?  on  earth  or  in  hea- 

"The  Church  has  absolved  me  from 
these.  Loosed  on  earth  they  are  likewise 
loosed  in  heaven.  Already  are  these  vows 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  of  atonement,  for 
the  sin  of  having  loved — aye,  adored — a 
heretic." 

"No  sacrifice  of  yours,  Margar.' 
atone  for  sin  committed,  if  indeed  the  love 
you  cherished  were  such.  Might  you  but 
reed  the  written  word,  you  would  find  there 
is  for  all  but  one  perfect  and  sufficient  sa- 
crifice. But  I  came  not  to  dispute  with 
you.  I  visited  you,  dear  girl,  this  morning, 
to  acquit  myself  of  a  solemn  promise  which 
I  freely  gave  to  that  noble  earl,  whose  name 
you  would  not  have  me  breathe,  when  I 
met  him  late  at  York.  This  was,  to  become 
the  medium  through  which  the  letters, 
which,  in  spite  of  your  prohibition,  his  con- 
stancy still  prompted  him  to  address  to  you, 
should  in  future  obtain  access  to  your  hand. 
Of  one  of  these  I  am  now  the  bearer." 
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As  she  said  this,  Katharine  held  out  the 
packet,  of  which  she  had  not  as  yet  torn  off 
the  outer  cover,  towards  Margaret.  The 
latter,  turning  aside  her  face,  as  if  afraid 
of  encountering  the  additional  temptation 
which  the  sight  of  the  well-known  writing 
afforded  her,  sank  into  a  chair,  and  cover- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  fingers,  she  said, 

"  Did — did  he  then  suspect  that  our  cor- 
respondence had  been  intercepted  or  sus- 
pended by  any  other  will  than  my  own  ?" 

Like  most  timid  and  weakly-governed 
natures,  Margaret  was  desirous  to  be 
thought  to  be  acting  entirely  on  her  own 
suggestions. 

"  Did  the  Lord  Montrose  suspect?  has  he 
no  reason?  He  knows  your  uncle,  his  ene- 
my— forgive  me,  Margaret — his  jealous,  and 
rancorous,  and  bitter  enemy ;  while,  as  a 
spy  upon  your  inmost  actions,  and  even 
your  most  secret  thoughts,  he  also  knew 
was  one  in  the  confidence  and  service  of 
that  ambitious  foe.  Is  there  not  here  suffi- 
cient cause  for  suspicion  that  unfair  means 
have  been  used  to  alienate  you  from  him  ? 
if,  indeed,  he  had  not,  as  he  assured  me, 
received  proof  that  such  had  been  the 
fact?" 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  the 
accusation,  as  you  say,  may  be  true ;  for  my 
uncle  is  capable  of  such  a  part.  But  he, 
Katharine,  of  whom  you  speak,  knows  well 
that  it  is  not  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  indig- 
nation that  Margaret  fears ;  nor  his  inter- 
ference which  could  alter  her  resolution, 
had  it  been  in  favor  of  him  whose  cause 
you  plead." 

Katharine  looked  gravely  at  her  for  a 
moment;  then  herself  coloring  deeply,  she 
hesitatingly  said, 

"  Margaret,  tell  me,  is  it — is  it  possible 
— that  you  love  another  ?" 

Had  she  been  accused  of  a  design  to  wed 
some  "bright  particular  star,"  the  face  of 
the  astonished  girl  could  not  have  expressed 
more  amazement.  She  turned  her  dark 
eyes  on  the  querist  with  a  look  that  seemed 
to  question  her  soundness  of  mind:  then 
spoke,  at  first  slowly,  but  afterwards  with 
more  rapidity. 

"I,  Katharine — /love  another!  Know 
you  what  love  is?  Yes,  I  think  you  once 
told  me  you  had  loved  and  been  beloved — 
happier  far  than  I,  in  being  able,  without 
sin,  to  hope  for  a  brighter  future.  But  were 
it  not  so,  and  had  fate,  or  rather  Providence, 
placed  an  insuperable  barrier  between  you 
and  the  object  of  your  affection,  does  not 
your  own  heart  teach  you  that — though  you 
might  have  parted  from  him  for  ever — the 
world  holds  for  you  no  other?" 

The  Lady  Katharine  threw  her  arms 
around  her  friend  at  this  appeal;  which 
overcame  the  fortitude  she  had  been  strug- 
gling to  maintain  during  the  interview. 

"Dearest  Margaret!"   said  she,  as  the 


long-restrained  tears  burst  forth,  "  if  still 
you  love  him  thus,  desert  him  not.  Cast 
not  away  from  you  the  affection  of  that 
noble  heart,  so  worthily,  so  entirely  yours; 
for  in  doing  so  you  abandon  Heaven's  best 
gifts,  and  this  world's  choicest  treasure. 
You  spoke  of  my  happier  fate — alas !  you 
know  not  how  poisoned  was  the  shaft  you 
aimed.  If  ever  I  cherished  visions  such  as 
these,  they  are  no  more,  and  in  pity  spare 
me  all  allusion  to  them.  But,  Margaret, 
give  me  at  least  the  consolation  of  seeing 
you  happy ;  and  listen  to  the  pleadings,  far 
more  eloquent  than  mine,  which  this  letter 
will  present  to  you,  before  you  finally  re- 
solve to  prepare  for  yourself  a  future  of  bit- 
ter regrets,  in  the  remembrance  that  with 
the  cup  of  happiness  within  your  grasp, 
you  dashed  it  from  you  for  a  mere  illu- 
sion." 

As  she  spoke,  Katharine  tore  off  the  outer 
envelope  of  the  letter,  addressed  to  herself, 
and  held  out  the  inclosure  to  her  friend. 
A  paper,  contained  also  in  the  cover,  fell 
to  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  unnoticed 
by  either  of  the  young  ladies,  both  too  in- 
tensely occupied  with  their  own  emotions 
to  be  very  observant. 

But  Margaret,  after  a  struggle  of  a  few 
minutes,  with  a  manner  calm  and  deter- 
mined, though  with  a  countenance  of  a 
deathly  paleness,  took  the  letter  from  Katha- 
rine's hand,  and  advanced  directly  to  the 
oratory  above  mentioned.  Standing  for  a 
moment  before  the  altar,  she  devoutly 
crossed  herself;  and  after  several  deep 
reverences,  and  a  short  and  inaudible  mut- 
tered Latin  prayer,  she  proceeded  delibe- 
rately to  apply  the  letter  to  the  flame  of  one 
of  the  tapers  which  were  burning  on  the 
shrine.  Then,  casting  it  upon  the  hearth, 
she  watched  the  flickering  flame  as  it 
greedily  devoured  the  paper  which  had 
brought  her  a  final  appeal  from  him  who 
had  received  her  young  heart's  first  love, 
and  who  was  still  too  dear  for  her  to  ven- 
ture to  look  upon  his  handwriting  without 
danger. 

"When  the  last  spark  was  extinguished, 
she  collected  the  shrivelled  and  blackened 
fragments  of  the  paper,  and  placing  them 
in  a  small  silver  case  of  a  conical  shape, 
which  she  wore  along  with  other  antique 
ornaments  attached  to  the  chain  at  her  side 
that  supported  her  crucifix,  she  turned  to 
Katharine ;  and  with  a  smile  of  forced 
gaiety  which  was  ghastly  to  behold,  she 
said, — "  Rejoice  with  me,  my  sister !  for  I 
have  achieved  the  penance  for  which  I  made 
my  morning  orisons.  I  have  expiated  the 
sin  which  burdened  my  conscience  ;  and 
obtained  a  relic,  which,  of  all  I  possess, 
will  be  the  most  profitable  to  look  upon ; 
for  I  shall  remember  that  at  the  command 

of  the  Church  I  sacrificed "  here  her 

lips  quivered,  and  she  staggered  towards  a 
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couch : — "  Holy  mother  of  God  \"  she  falter- 
ed, "  shall  I  have  sacrificed  also — my  life?" 

Her  words  appeared  to  be  uttered  not 
without  reason  ;  for  instantly  she  fell  back 
senseless:  and  a  long  and  deadly  swoon 
succeeded,  during  which  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  Katharine,  now  deeply  alarmed, 
were  unavailing  to  recall  any  conscious- 
ness. Aware  of  the  rumors  which  had 
spread  amongst  the  courtiers  from  the  sud- 
den illness  of  Margaret  on  the  preceding 
day,  Katharine  would  willingly  have  avoid- 
ed making  known  its  present  recurrence, 
by  calling  assistance.  The  continuance, 
however,  of  insensibility  had  nearly  over- 
come her  scruples,  when  they  were  at  once 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  arrival  of  a  mes- 
senger to  summon  IVlargaret,  whoso  duty  it 
was  on  this  morning  to  attend  the  Queen  at 
her  toilette. 

Thankful  for  the  timely  interruption, 
our  heroine  immediately  sent  a  message  to 
the  Queen,  stating  the  condition  of  her 
attendant,  and  begging  some  remedies 
without  delay. 

Henrietta — ever  open  to  kindly  impulses, 
and  especially  moved  in  the  case  of  one 
whom  she  esteemed,  both  as  a  country- 
woman and  a  participator  in  her  own  faith 
— lost  no  time  in  commanding  to  her  use 
all  the  strong  waters,  essences,  and  per- 
fumes which  she  possessed,  whether  appli- 
cable to  the  patient's  case  or  the  contrary. 
And  she  ordered  the  immediate  attendance 
of  her  own  physician  ;  sending  word,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  herself  would  visit  the 
invalid  shortly. 

In  consequence  of  this  message,  tho  in- 
sensiblo  Margaret  was  removed  from  the 
bed  on  which  Katharine  had  laid  her,  into 
the  small  antechamber  where  first  they  had 
met,  and  which  opened  into  the  oratory. 
There,  after  some  struggles,  the  efforts  of 
the  medical  attendant  were  successful  in 
restoring  consciousness — alas !  a  conscious- 
ness how  utterly  devoid  of  hope  and  hap- 
piness ! 

Fearful  that  the  first  expressions  of  re- 
covered recollection  might  betray  the  cause 
of  her  unhappy  friend's  prostration,  Katha- 
arine  interposed  to  beg  that  the  invalid 
might  be  left  in  her  charge,  since  the  pre- 
sence of  so  great  a  number  of  sympa- 
thizing individuals,  whose  interest  and 
concern  had  not  failed  to  follow  that  of  their 
royal  mistress,  might  serve  to  agitate  her 
and  retard  her  recovery.  After  some  expos- 
tulation, she  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
apartment  of  all  save  herself  and  Marga- 
ret; who,  far  from  uttering  any  exclama- 
tion, or  expression  of  grief,  sate,  calm  an 
motionless,  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  any  one :  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  grate,  where  so  lately  she  had  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  beloved  letter,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  recall  the  circumstances. 


Anxious  to  direct  her  thoughts,  at  any 
rate,  into  some  other  channel,  our  heroine 
could  recollect  no  subject  so  likely  to  catch 
her  ear  as  the  departure  of  her  Confessor 
on  the  preceding  day — an  event  which  she 
knew  must  be  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
Margaret.  She  was  not,  however,  aw 
that  his  unhappy  victim  had  submitted  to 
this  man's  guidance  so  far  as  to  allow  him 
to  exact  from  her  a  fearful  oath — an  oath 
which  invoked  upon  her  head  the  most 
awful  judgments  of  God,  and  excommuni- 
cation from  his  Church,  should  she  ever 
more  cherish  the  love  of  a  heretic. 

It  was  this  terrible  vow,  imposed  as  the 
last  effort  of  her  Confessor's  malice,  pre- 
viously to  his  bidding  her  a  final  farewell 
on  the  day  before,  which  had  blanched  the 
cheek  of  Margaret,  at  the  ball,  to  more  than 
its  customary  pallor;  and  had  shed  over 
her  deportment  the  expression  of  hopeless 
despondency  which  struck  every  beholder. 

When,  therefore,  the  Lady  Katharine, 
ignorant  of  this  fatal  oath,  had  by  chance 
chosen  the  theme  as  the  most  likely  to  ar- 
rest her  attention,  Margaret  started,  and 
looked  keenly  at  her,  as  if  suspicious  that 
her  companion  had  read  her  thoughts,  and 
become  aware  of  the  dreadful  secret  which 
her  wily  counsellor  had  bound  her  to  hold 
concealed.  When  Katharine,  however,  pro- 
ceeded coolly  to  relate  to  her  the  rumors 
prevalent  at  Court,  relative  to  this  man's 
banishment,  she   relapsed  in  be  of 

reverie,  and  appearing  hardly,  if  at  all,  in- 
terested, took  no  further  notice  of  her  cora- 
Eanion's  efforts  to  distract  her  than  by 
eaving  an  occasional  deep  and  heavy  sigh. 

Poor  Katharine,  herself  sick  at  heart,  1-  It 
that  she  had,  indeed,  a  hopeless  task,  when 
steps  in  the  corridor  indicated  the  approach 
of  a  visitor. 

Fearful  that  it  might  be  the  usher  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  Queen,  Katha- 
rine rose  from  her  chair.  Immediately  after 
a  short,  firm  rap,  which  was  answered  by 
instant  permission  to  enter,  the  door  openea, 
and  Albert  Lyndesay  stood  opposite  to  her. 

In  an  instant  the  tell-tale  blood  rushed  to 
her  cheeks,  and  overcome  by  agitation  and 
surprise,  she  stood  confused,  as  if  her  own 
presence  there,  and  not  Lyndesay's,  had 
been  remarkable,  or  liable  to  animadversion. 
The  young  man  was  equally  moved,  though 
less    surprised;    but    misinterpreting    the 
blush  of  affection  for  that  of  shame,  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  conclusions  which  he  had  consi- 
dered himself  so  justified  in  forming,  and 
]  believing  that  that  blush  showed  even  her 
consciousness  of  having  wronged  him,  he 
I  coldly  bowed  and  merely  remarked, 

"Your  pardon,  Lady  Katharine  Went- 

worth !  if  I  intrude  upon  more  interesting 

•  •ngagements.     My  object  in  seeking  these 

I  apartments  was  to  visit  Mistress  Margaret 
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Hamilton.  Am  I  mistaken  in  my  anticipa- 
tion of  finding  her  here  ?" 

Margaret,  who  had  till  now  been  reclining 
on  a  couch,  her  face  bowed  down  to  the 
pillows,  and  who  had  not  noticed  the  intru- 
sion, raised  her  head  at  the  sound  of  her 
own  name,  and,  catching  a  view  of  Lynde- 
say's  countenance,  she  rose,  and  rushing 
towards  him,  caught  his  hand  in  hers,  say- 
ing, with  a  vehemence  which  astonished 
both  her  auditors, 

"  You,  then,  are  come  in  my  hour  of  need ! 
You  did  not  forget  the  poor  friendless  girl. 
(  know  not  how  it  is,  nor  why,  but  some- 
hing  tells  me  that  you  are  the  only  person 
who  can  bring  me  comfort  or  solace  hence- 
forth/; 

During  these  words  Katharine  had, 
almost  unconsciously,  retired  towards  her 
seat,  and  she  sank  down  upon  it  over- 
whelmed by  contending  feelings,  of  which, 
however,  total  hopelessness  seemed  pre- 
dominant. The  chilling  manner  of  Lynde- 
say,  the  extraordinary  deportment  of  Mar- 
garet towards  a  man  for  whom  she  could 
not  entertain  any  feelings  of  a  nature 
beyond  friendship — all  was  inexplicable; 
but  at  one  conclusion  her  sense  and  spirit 
quickly  arrived,  and  that  was  that  her 
dignity  required  that  she  should  show 
Lyndesay  an  indifference  at  least  equal  to 
his  own. 

Had  she  been  less  occupied  with  her  own 
thoughts,  she  might  have  observed  that  he 
also  was  amazed,  and  somewhat  embar- 
-assed,  by  the  sudden  address  of  Margaret. 
Ele  kindly  took  her  hand,  however,  and, 
leading  her  to  a  seat,  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  she  had  not  suffered  from  the  last 
night's  fatigue ;  accounting  for  his  early 
visit  on  the  ground  of  her  permission  that 
he  should  see  her  again — "a  permission  of 
which  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  avail  my- 
self immediately,"  said  he,  glancing  at 
Katharine,  "  since  his  Majesty  has  been 
gracious  enough  to  offer  me  service  in  the 
corps  of  gentlemen  volunteers  departing 
this  afternoon  with4the  troops  for  the  relief 
of  Gloucester." 

"  You  are  going  then  !"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  "  You 
are  going  then!"  looked  Katharine;  and 
could  an  unprejudiced  eye  have  read  her 
glance,  it  would  have  traced  in  that  look 
deeper  disappointment  and  intense  suffer- 
ing, for  the  last  hope  was  quenched.  She 
had  almost  assured  herself,  though  she 
knew  not  how  much  she  had  rested  on  the 
hope,  that  the  prolonged  stay  of  Lyndesay 
at  the  Court,  and  their  frequent  meeting, 
must  at  length  produce  occasions  of  ex- 
planation and  renewed  intercourse,  possibly 
of  renewed  affection.  But  they  had  met 
thus  but  to  part  immediately,  and  all  that 
remained  was  to  preserve  the  semblance  of 
that  total  oblivion  of  former  days,  which  he 


seemed  to  practise  so  successfully.  She 
made  an  effort  over  herself,  and  observed, 
in  a  tone  of  common-place  remark — 

"  Major  Lyndesay  has  then  deserted  the 
standard  of  his  ancient  friend  and  leader, 

the  Earl "  here  she  stopped,  seized  with 

a  sudden  consideration  for  Margaret,  "  the 
Scottish  cause,  I  mean,  to  partake  in  our 
southern  broils." 

"  The  desertion  of  old  friends  and — and 
affections  is  not  so  remarkable  in  these 
days,  lady,  that  it  should  excite  your  won- 
der ;  but  you  have  not  in  this  case  rightly 
guessed  my  intention.  I  merely  accept 
service  in  England  until  his  Majesty's 
arrangements  shall  enable  me  to  return  to 
the  Earl  of  Montrose,  with  the  honor  and 
satisfaction  of  having  fulfilled  his  commis- 
sion." 

"  The  Earl  is  happy  in  having  secured 
your  constant  adherence,  Master  Lyndesay," 
coldly  remarked  Katharine. 

The  involuntary  emphasis  with  which 
she  pronounced  the  word  constant,  forcibly 
struck  Lyndesay;  but  remembering  some 
former  irony  on  his  supposed  fickleness  of 
purpose,  he  believed  this  remark  to  apply 
rather  to  his  party  and  political  proceedings 
than  to  his  love,  of  the  undiminished  force 
of  which,  feeling  but  too  sure  himself,  he 
never  imagined  Katharine  could  be  doubt- 
ful.    He  therefore  replied  quickly — 

"  I  have  never  wavered,  God  knows,  since 
first  I  drew  the  sword  beneath  his  banner. 
May  the  noble  Earl  never  have  to  mourn 
the  inconstancy  of  one  who  may  hold  a 
yet  dearer  place  in  his  heart,  as  certainly 
as  he  shall  never  have  to  lament  mine ! 
But  methinks  you  have  somewhat  relaxed 
in  your  enthusiasm  for  the  Scottish  hero 
since  a  time  that  I  remember — forgive  me 
if  my  memory  be  too  tenacious — when  a 
petulant  youth  of  your  acquaintance  was 
vain  and  boyish  enough  to  take  umbrage 
at  it." 

"  We  will,  if  you  please,  leave  speaking 
of  Montrose,  and  try  to  hit  upon  some 
more  fortunate  topic,"  said  Katharine,  who 
dreaded  the  effect  of  further  trying  the 
feelings  of  Margaret,  which  she  thought 
that  the  first  part  of  Lyndesay's  speech  had 
handled  much  too  roughly. 

It  was  to  herself,  however,  that  the  hint 
had  been  directed,  and  her  present  abrupt 
termination  of  the  subject  confirmed  Lynde- 
say in  his  preconceived  ideas.  He  also 
observed,  with  a  pang,  that  she  forbore  to 
notice  his  allusion  to  their  own  former  inti- 
macy. 

The  Lady  Katharine's  request,  therefore, 
left  an  awkward  pause,  which,  with  instinct- 
ive female  tact,  she  was  the  first  to  termi- 
nate. 

"  Pray,  Major  Lyndesay,  have  the  good- 
ness to  raise  the  paper  at  your  feet.  Whe- 
ther your  own  property  or  that  of  some 
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other  of  this  morning's  visitors,  I  know- 
not  ;  but  it  appears  to  contain  writing." 

Lyndesay  stooped  to  lift  the  paper,  which 
was  the  identical  one  that  had  fallen  unob- 
served from  the  fatal  packet  of  the  morn- 
ing. When  he  had  regarded  the  writing, 
he  started,  but  an  instant  afterwards  said, 
with  composure — 

"  There  are  verses  written  here — verses 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  seen  before. 
But  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
them  to  you,  fair  ladies  ?  for  one  of  whom, 
probably,  they  were  destined.  You  shall 
then  become  judges  of  their  merits." 

"Certainly,"  responded  Margaret,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  As  you  please,"  indifferently  retorted 
Katharine. 

Without  further  preface,  our  hero  com- 
menced reading,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling, 
the  well-known  stanzas  of  Montrose,  of 
which  we  shall  offer  some  extracts  only. 

"  The  golden  laws  of  love  shall  be 

Upon  this  pillar  hung. — 
A  simple  heart,  a  single  eye, 

A  true  and  constant  tongue  : 
Let  no  man  to  more  love  pretend 

Than  he  has  hearts  in  store  ; 
True  lore  begun,  shall  never  end: 

Love  one,  and  love  no  more. 


But  if  thou  wilt  be  constant  then, 

And  faithful  of  thy  word, 
I'll  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen, 

And  famous  by  my  sword ; 
I'll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 

Was  never  known  before, — 
I'll  crown  and  deck  thee  all  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  evermore. 


But  if  by  fraud,  or  by  consent, 

Thy  heart  to  ruine  come, 
I'll  sound  no  trumpet  as  I  wont, 

Nor  march  by  tuck  of  drum ; 
But  hold  my  arms,  like  ensigns,  up, 

Thy  falsehood  to  deplore; 
And  bitterly  will  sigh  and  weep, 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

I'll  do  with  thee,  as  Nero  did, 

When  Rome  was  set  on  fire, — 
Not  only  all  relief  forbid, 

But  to  a  hill  retire; 
And  scorn  to  shed  a  tear  to  see 

Thy  spirit  grown  so  poor  ; 
But,  smiling,  sing  until  I  die, 

I'll  never  love  thee  more." 

The  deep  pathos  of  these  lines,  which 
touched  a  thrilling  chord  in  the  heart  of 
each,  both  of  the  reader  and  of  the  auditors, 
kept  them  for  a  short  space  silent.  Albert 
had  hoped — and  had  indeed  read  them  with 
the  express  purpose — to  convey  through 
them  his  own  sentiments  to  the  ear  of  Ka- 
tharine. She,  in  her  turn,  felt  that  the  re- 
proach contained  in  them  might  justly  be 
applied  to  him.  While  Margaret,  on  whose 
own  heart  alone  every  word  struck  re- 
morse, felt  that  they  could  but  emanate 
from  one  hand :  and  in  a  voice  unnatural, 
through  intense  emotion,  she  at  length 
said — 

"  You  spoke  of  having  read  those  lines 


before,  Major  Lyndesay.    Where  did  you 
meet  with  them  ?" 

"  They  were  written  by  a  noble  Earl, 
my  friend  ;  and  a  copy  came  into  my  pos- 
session accidentally.  More,  I  may  not  say, 
since  the  Lady  Katharine  Wentworth  lias 
prohibited  me  from  uttering  a  name  at  pre- 
sent unwelcome  to  her  ears." 

"  And  how  came  they  here?"  continued 
Margaret,  forgetful  that  the  subject  had 
been  before  discussed. 

"  I  know  not,  unless,  indeed,  they  may 
have  been  included  in  the  packet  I  yester- 
day had  the  honor  of  delivering  to  your 
friend." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  almost  sternly  upon 
Katharine  as  he  spoke,  astonished  at  the 
unaltered  composure  of  her  countenance 
upon  this  remark.  She  had  taken  up  some 
slight  piece  of  work  to  hide  the  emotion 
which  those  too  truthful  lines  had  called 
up;  and,  having  regained  her  outward 
calmness,  she  once  more  raised  her  eyes, 
and  was  startled  at  the  nature  of  Lyndesay's 
gaze.  Again  the  color  mounted  to  her 
brow,  and  this  time  not  unmixed  with  in- 
dignation. But  she  felt  her  fortitude  giv- 
ing way  under  this  long  trial ;  and  sum- 
moning to  her  aid  the  pride  which  con- 
scious rectitude  and  a  sense  of  injury  com- 
bine to  fortify,  she  said,  addressing  Al- 
bert— 

"Your  pardon,  Major  Lyndesay,  if  I 
appear  unmannerly !  but  her  Majesty  has 
graciously  announced  her  intention  of  visit- 
ing this  chamber  during  the  forenoon  ;  and, 
since  the  presence  of  other  guests  were 
deemed  a  breach  of  respect,  we  must  post- 
pone the  further  pleasure  of  your  society 
until " 

"Until — when?"  interrupted  Mai 
"Oh!  Katharine,  may  be  for  ever!  He 
goes  to  join  those  ranks  where  death  is 
busy — whence  daily  some  friend  is  sum- 
moned from  the  band  of  the  loyal  and  the 
true !" 

"Nay!  say  not  so,  dearest  lady!"  to- 
joined  Albert,  "  God  will  defend  the  right. 
And  even  should  it  be  as  you  forebode,  let 
it  content  you  that  Lyndesay  lived  with  un- 
stained honor,  and  died,  alas !  with  few,  if 
any,  to  mourn  his  loss." 

He  had  grasped  Margaret's  hand  as  he 
spoke ;  but  his  glance,  during  the  last  few 
words,  was  directed  towards  Katharine. 
She  had  risen  from  her  chair;  and  as  Mar- 
garet addressed  her,  her  lip  quivered,  and 
her  cheek  turned  pale.  But  not  daring 
to  trust  her  voice,  she  merely  bowed,  as 
Lyndesay  looked  towards  her ;  and,  with- 
out further  adieu,  he  left  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness: 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs, 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes," 
Since  upon  night  so  Bweet,  such  awful  morn  could 
rise. 

Childe  Harold. 

Scarcely  had  our  hero  departed  from  his 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  visit  to  the  saloon 
appropriated  to  the  fair  attendants  of  Queen 
Henrietta,  when  that  august  personage  her- 
self approached  along  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  apartment :  and,  having  been  duly 
announced  by  her  chamberlain,  she  enter- 
ed the  room  with  some  appearance  of  haste 
and  empressement,  which  was  not  diminished 
by  the  sight  of  the  listless  looks  and  lan- 
guid attempts  at  formal  deference  which  its 
inmates  offered. 

She  remembered,  however,  luckily,  that 
it  was  to  visit  an  invalid  that  she  had  in 
the  first  instance  projected  this  little  excur- 
sion ;  so,  with  an  aspect  of  profound  sym- 
pathy, sincere  enough  for  the  moment,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Margaret, 
who  was  faltering  in  her  endeavors  to 
stand  during  the  royal  presence,  and  ad- 
dressed her  in  a  caressante  tone — 

"  Ha,  m'amie,  tu  es  souffrante  tovjours — 
pauvre  petite  I  But  we  see  how  it  is  ;  you 
have  the  vapors,  both  of  you  ;  no  drugs  can 
drive  them  away,  and  we  shall  prove  the 
better  leech.  We  bid  you  both  to  a  state 
attendance  in  the  hall,  to  witness  the  de- 
parture of  these  brave  cavaliers  who  are 
about  to  accompany  our  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  His 
Majesty  desires  the  presence  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Court  on  the  occasion." 

"Suffer  me  to  entreat  your  trace's  par- 
don," said  Katharine,  "if  I  humbly  request 
your  Majesty  on  this  occasion  to  plead  for 
my  absence  with  the  King.  Should  the 
motive  of  one  so  insignificant  be  deemed 
worth  his  Majesty's  notice,  his  accustomed 
indulgence  will,  I  am  confident,  accept  my 
plea — which  is  indisposition  from  the  over 
excitement  of  last  night." 

"  But,  fair  Katharine  !  his  Majesty  him- 
self particularly  included  your  most  humble 
insignificance  in  expressing  his  desire.  And, 
moreover,  all  your  lovers  would  go  away  in 
despair,  without  receiving  a  favor  from  your 
fair  hand  to  wear  in  their  beaver.  Ah  !  how 
she  blushes  and  turns  pale  in  an  instant ! 
Elle  a  de  sentiment,  celle  la.  Seriously, 
child !  you  must  embroider  us  another 
girdle  ;  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  stolen 
away  that  bewitching  ceinture  of  celestial 
blue,  admiring  the  fashion  of  it.  What, 
another  blush !  Nay !  look  not  so  abashed ; 
we  seek  not  to  penetrate  your  secrets.     All 


that  we  require,  on  the  present  occasion,  is 
the  attendance  of  the  fair  Katharine  Went- 
worth  and  of  the  no  less  lovely  Marguerite 
d'Amville,  to  grace  the  congtwe  prepare  to 
give  to  these  noble  and  loyal  Cavaliers." 

11  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  Ma- 
dam," returned  Katharine.  "  Is  it  your 
pleasure  that  we  attend  your  Majesty  im- 
mediately, or  in  some  short  time  hence  ?" 

The  Queen  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughing. 

"  Nay,  but  I  vow  to  our  Lady  this  is  too 
much!"  she  exclaimed.  "We  bid  these 
damsels  to  a  gay  spectacle,  and  they  both 
look  for  all  the  world  as  if  we  were  inviting 
them  to  chant  a  requiem.  No,  fair  Katha- 
rine !  you  shall  have  time  to  make  a  toi- 
lette soigne'e,  ere  we  require  your  attendance. 
At  noon  his  Majesty  gives  audience  to  these 
gentlemen,  pour  /aire  les  adieux." 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  the  Queen 
retired ;  and,  relieved  from  the  ceremony 
which  her  presence  imposed,  Katharine 
hastily  sought  relief  in  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber  from  the  restraint  with  which  the 
presence  of  any  witness  oppressed  a  heart 
wounded  as  was  hers. 

She  had  thought  the  struggle  ended  when 
Lyndesay  withdrew ;  but  the  royal  com- 
mands had  produced  the  necessity  of  nerv- 
ing herself  again  to  sustain  unmoved  the 
presence  of  one  whose  every  tone,  whose 
very  step  alone,  made  her  heart  throb  wildly. 
Again  she  was  to  essay  that  most  difficult, 
most  painful,  duty,  which  the  very  position 
of  woman  frequently  renders  such ;  but  than 
which  few  things  are  more  humiliating  to.a 
high  and  candid  mind — to  act  a  part. 

She  had  now  lost  all  hope  of  Lyndesay's 
continued  attachment.  His  conduct  this 
morning  and  his  voluntarily  absenting  him- 
self from  the  Court  had  quenched  the  last 
spark  ;  and  she  knew  herself  too  well  to 
hope  that  her  regrets  would  ever  pass  away. 
But,  as  her  faith  in  the  truth  of  her  fellow- 
creature  vanished,  so  did  that  in  the  immu- 
tability of  her  Creator  burn  brighter  and 
stronger;  and  the  childlike  and  implicit 
trust  with  which  she  humbly  waited  for  con- 
solation from  above — though  in  her  state  of 
feeling  consolation  seemed  impossible — af- 
forded a  striking  contrast  to  the  restless  and 
feverish  excitement  which  impelled  her  un- 
happy friend  to  seek  relief  from  her  self- 
imposed  affliction  in  incessant  acts  of  pe- 
nance and  mortification,  tending  either  to 
induce  a  false  repose  on  human  merit,  or 
abject  subjection  to  a  cruel  spiritual  ty- 
ranny. 

To  the  effects  of  her  purer  faith  it  was 
owing,  that,  when  at  the  time  appointed, 
the  Lady  Katharine  was  summoned  to  take 
her  place  in  the  train  of  her  royal  mistress, 
her  countenance  exhibited  not  the  traces  of 
hysterical  emotion,  nor  her  eye  the  glance 
of  despair ;  but  there  dwelt  upon  her  pale 
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face  a  sweet  and  chastened  expression  of 
sorrow,  which  rendered  it,  if  possible,  more 
deeply  interesting. 

As  she  took  her  place  in  the  circle,  she 
remarked  the  serious  and  steadfast  gaze  of 
the  King  fixed  upon  her,  as  if  to  read  her 
thoughts.  For  a  moment  she  felt  that  he 
had  done  so,  and  a  blush  rose  to  her  cheek ; 
but  recollecting  how  impossible  it  was  his 
Majesty's  attention  should  have  been  called 
to  the  affairs  of  two  persons  so  insignificant 
as  Lyndesay  and  herself  at  that  remote  pre- 
vious period  when  they  had  met,  she  dis- 
missed the  thought,  and  feared  that  the 
scene  of  the  evening  before  might  have 
drawn  his  Majesty's  observation  upon  her. 

The  officers  had  gathered  in  groups  of 
two  or  three,  in  different  parts  of  the  hall, 
engaged  in  earnest  conference  touching  the 
expedition  itself,  or  employed  in  the  ever 
saddening  ceremony  of  leave-taking.  There 
were  instructions  and  messages  which  this 
sudden  departure  had  made  necessary,  to- 
wards absent  friends.  There  were  last 
words  to  be  said  to  the  owners  of  the  bright 
eyes  which  had  cheered  their  residence  at 
Court,  for  whose  favors  they  were  now  pe- 
titioning, as  the  colors  that  should  cheer 
their  hearts  and  gladden  their  eyes  during 
the  campaign.  Here  and  there  a  token 
was  covertly  interchanged,  and  a  smile  and 
a  tiar  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  a  fair 
young  face ;  or  an  anxious  matern.il  eye 
dwelt  with  mingled  expression  of  pride  and 
sorrow  upon  the  form  which  she  had 
watched  from  infancy  to  manhood,  now 
ajoout  to  encounter  the  fearful  risks  of 
deadly  strife,  which  might  snatch  him  from 
her  sight  for  ever.  And  on  another  side, 
under  the  silvering  locks  of  riper  years,  the 
fond  eye  of  the  father  glistened  as  he 
looked  upon  the  darling  treasure  of  his 
age,  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  gazing  up 
into  his  face  with  a  look  that  asked  WWM 
should  she  find  protection  were  he  lost  to 
herl 

So  new  to  England's  hearths  and  homes 
wero  these  bitter  partings,  which  called — 
not  only  the  man  trained  from  early  youth 
to  pursue  war  as  his  profession,  accustomed 
to  carry  it  into  a  foreign  land,  coldly  to  cal- 
culate its  chances  and  speculate  on  its  re- 
sults, and  to  regulate  his  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  by  its  code: — not  only  such 
were  now  called  to  the  field  ;  for  the  deadly 
volcano  of  civil  war  had  drawn  into  its  fear- 
ful vortex  alike  the  soldier  and  the  man 
of  peace, — and  the  politic  peer  and  the 
quiet  citizen, — the  wealthy  and  hospitable 
country  gentleman  and  the  drudging  me- 
chanic,— were  compelled  in  that  day  to 
gird  on  the  sword  and  to  "choose  whom 
they  would  serve."  Around  their  homes, 
and  for  their  homes,  men  fought ;  animated 
alike  and  dispirited  by  the  reflection,  that 
those  whom  they  loved  and  cherished  most 


were  sharers  in  the  dangers  and  calamities 
of  scenes  unknown  in  their  own  bright 
island,  since  the  peaceful  union  of  the 
Tudor  and  Plantagenet  had  cancelled  the 
bloody  feud  of  the  Roses.  And  yet  more 
keenly  did  the  loyal  Cavaliers  feel  that  on 
their  exertions  depended  the  very  existence 
of  the  Constitution  and  Monarchy,  if  not 
the  life  of  their  beloved  Sovereign.  Strange 
and  overwhelming  were  the  passions,  and 
the  social  and  domestic  traits  of  feeling, 
which  this  new  state  of  things  called  into 
action. 

Near  to  one  of  the  windows,  deep  in 
thought,  with  his  arms  folded  upon  his 
breast,  stood  Albert  Lyndesay.  He  had 
no  mother  to  look  blessings  on  him, — no 
sister  to  caress ;  and  while  he  appeared  to 
be  steadfastly  contemplating  the  scene  be- 
fore him,  his  thoughts  had  wandered  far 
away  to  a  memory  of  other  years. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Queen's  party  he 
had  stolen  yet  one  glance  at  the  object  of  his 
early  love  ;  and  the  influence  of  that  pale, 
sweet  face  had  subdued  whatever  had  been 
left  of  indignation  in  his  feelings  towards 
her,  and  recalled  the  tenderness  of  former 
days.  He  looked  on  her,  as  he  believed,  for 
the  last  time,  and  the  result  of  th e  inward 
communings  which  succeeded  was  to  bring 
his  chastened  spirit  to  the  resolution  to  act 
by  her,  if  not  as  a  lover,  yet  as  a  brother 
and  friend:  and  not  to  quit  the  Court 
without  offering  to  the  being  he  had  so 
long  regarded  as  the  brightest  and  purest 
of  her  kind,  one  warning  of  her  danger. 

Occupied  in  his  own  reflections,  he  had 
not  perceived  the  hasty  glances  which  from 
time  to  time  Katharine  had  stolen  in  the 
direction  where  he  stood.  And  wl 
looked  again  towards  her,  she  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  courtiers — 
amongst  whom,  however,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  from  the  plumed  beaver  on  his  head, 
stood  pre-eminent. 

He  was  addressing  the  Lady  Katharine, 
as  Albert  turned  towards  her,  and  though 
his  words  were  inaudible  at  the  distance  at 
which  Lyndesay  stood,  it  was  easy  to  guess 
their  import  from  the  accompanying  action. 
Taking  from  his  head  the  high  crowned 
beaver,  he  pointed  to  the  band  mhk 
riched  it,  a  scarf  of  blue  silk,  richly  em- 
broidered in  needlework — and  that  by  the 
hand  of  our  heroine,  as  none  could  doubt 
who  beheld  the  graceful  reverence  and  at- 
titude of  supreme  devotion  with  which  the 
Prince  appeared  to  be  acknowledging  the 
favor,  and  addressing  to  her  his  compli- 
mentary effusion  at  parting,  even  had  they, 
like  Albert  Lyndesay,  been  out  of  hearing 
of  the  chivalric  vow  with  which  the  young 
Charles  thought  fit  to  attest  his  intention 
of  honoring  by  his  valor  the  lady's  colors. 

But  Albert's  attention  was  divided  be- 
tween notice  of  the  Prince's  gallantry,  and 
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the  far  more  interesting  subject  which  the 
lady's  countenance  afforded  him.  Katha- 
rine had,  indeed,  blushed  at  the  address  of 
her  Royal  admirer.  But  was  it  the  blush 
of  pleasure  and  reciprocal  feeling  ?  or  the 
consequence  of  the  embarrassment  which 
was  natural  at  thus  being  called  into  notice 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales'  public  demonstra- 
tions of  devotion  ? 

Be  that  as  it  might,  the  hour  was  passing, 
and  the  opportunity  once  lost  was  never  to 
be  recalled.  Having  slightly  bowed  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  Prince's  address, 
the  Lady  Katharine  had  retreated  far  into 
the  background,  and  was  almost  hidden 
behind  one  of  the  projecting  pillars,  as  the 
young  Charles  Stuart  turned  away  to  bid 
adieu  to  his  mother. 

Lyndesay  perceived  that  this  adieu  would 
be  the  signal  for  separation.  And  hastily 
advancing  towards  the  spot  where  stood  the 
fair  young  maid  of  honor,  from  whom  the 
column  had  concealed  his  approach,  he 
stood  before  her  on  the  instant — and  sadly 
and  tenderly  pronounced  the  much-loved 
name — 

"  Katharine  V 

She  started,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  in 
vain.  She  fixed  her  eyes  in  astonishment 
on  his  face ;  and  before  she  could  recover 
herself  he  proceeded — 

"  Forgive  me,  Katharine !  forgive  me  if 
I  call  you  by  that  dear  name  once  more  be- 
fore we  part  for  ever !  And  deign  but  to 
hear  a  few  words  of  counsel  prompted  by  a 
love  as  pure,  as  devoted,  as  ever  filled  the 
heart  of  man.  You  have  shown  that  you 
regard  not  the  remembrance  of  a  time  when 
I  thought — I  was  vain  enough  to  hope — 
that  your  heart  was  not  quite  closed  against 
me — and  perhaps  you  are  right.  I  forgive 
you.  But  oh!  iniiict  not  on  another  the 
pain  which  my  presumption  may  have  too 
well  merited  1  Be  constant  to  the  noble 
heart  you  now  possess,  and  whose  owner 
made  me  the  bearer  of  my  own  despair,  in 
charging  me  with  his  letters  to  you.  Re- 
ject the  deceits  of  princely  flatteries — and 
oh !  beware  of  the  dangers  of  a  royal  suit. 
I  restore  to  you  a  pledge  which  you  must 
long  have  repented  giving — and  with  it,  0 
God  !  all  hope  of  calling  you  my  own — for- 
ever! Should  adversity  or  trouble  cause 
you  ever  to  need  a  brother's  aid,  remember 
there  is  one  who  will  count  it  happiness  to 

lay  down  his  life  for  you But  alas  !  we 

are    dismissed;    and    the  Queen  retires — 
Farewell  !" 

As  he  spoke  the  last  few  words,  Lyndesay 
detached  from  his  neck  the  ribbon  which 
he  had  always  worn  there.  To  this  was 
pendent  a  small  case  of  gold  net-work,  en- 
closing the  envelope  addressed  by  the  hand 
of  Katharine  to  himself,  which  contained 
the  lock  of  hair,  and  bore  on  its  seal  the 
word  "  Fidelity," — of  which  he  had  become 


possessed  in  the  Minster  of  York.  He 
placed  the  little  packet  in  Katharine's  hand, 
after  pressing  it  passionately  to  his  lips — 
then,  grasping  once  more  the  delicate 
fingers  that  enclosed  it,  as  if  unable  to  tear 
himself  from  the  treasure  of  years — he  ab- 
ruptly turned  away,  and  mingled  with  the 
group,  of  whom  the  last  stragglers  were 
now  leaving  the  hall. 

In  another  moment  the  trumpets  in  the 
court  below  sounded  to  horse.  And,  amidst 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  the  cheers 
of  rude  voices,  the  brilliant  troop  bore  away 
for  Gloucester. 

On  the  return  of  the  King  and  his  attend- 
ants from  superintending  their  departure, 
they  discovered  the  Lady  Katharine  ex- 
tended on  a  fauteuil  in  the  hall,  her  head 
listlessly  lying  against  the  friezes  of  the 
stuccoed  column.  The  revelation  contained 
in  Lyndesay' s  parting  words,  joined  to  his 
expressions  of  unaltered  love,  had  over- 
come the  fortitude  which  had  strung  itself 
against  his  coldness — and  she  had  fainted. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Tyranny  bears  the  title  of  taxation, 
Revenge  and  robbery  are  reformation ; 
Oppression  gains  the  name  of  sequestration. 

Churchmen  are  chained,  and  schismatics  are  freed, 
Mechanics  preach,  and  holy  fathers  bleed  ; 
The  crown  is  crucified  with  the  creed. 

Charles  Stuart. 

Hardly  two  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  period  of  the  events  related  in  our  last 
chapter,  but  the  times,  fertile  in  events,  had 
yielded  their  full  fruit  of  animated  and  ex- 
citing incident.  The  siege  of  Gloucester 
had  been  raised  through  the  interposition 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army,  had  entered  the  city, 
while  the  somewhat  dispirited  forces  of  the 
Royalists  removed  to  Esham.  The  King 
himself  lay  for  a  time  at  Sudley  Castle, 
awaiting  the  opportunity  of  attacking  Es- 
sex, who,  it  was  anticipated,  must  shortly 
traverse  the  southern  counties  at  the  head 
of  his  successful  troops,  in  his  route  to  the 
metropolis. 

When  at  length  the  expected  retreat  took 
place,  the  Parliamentary  army — closely 
pursued  by  Prince  Rupert  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry,  while  the  King  himself  led  the 
foot — were  at  length  placed  in  a  position 
from  which  a  battle  alone  could  extricate 
them.  But  we  will  not  weary  the  reader 
by  a  minute  recapitulation  of  events,  in 
which  the  principal  personages  of  our  his- 
tory, though  engaged,  took  but  an  accessory 
part. 

In  pursuing  our  more  immediate  narra- 
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tive,  we  must  for  the  present  recall  his  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings  of  parties  from 
whom  its  course  has  long  separated  us. 

The  lengthened  twilight  and  accompany- 
ing chilliness  of  a  September  evening  were 
yielding  to  total  darkness,  and  bird,  and 
beast,  and  insect  were  at  rest ;  yet  over  the 
broad  champaign  of  Awborne  Chase  in 
Berkshire  there  reigned  not  the  silent  still- 
4ne8s  of  a  country  evening: — that  stillness, 
so  unbroken,  so  unbounded,  that  the  soul 
contemplating  it  loses  her  sense  of  present 
things,  in  the  foreshadowing  which  this 
vast  silence  presents  of  the  time  when  they 
shall  exist  no  longer. 

At  present,  however,  sights  and  sounds, 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  accustomed 
tranquillity  of  the  scene,  broke  in  upon  the 
repose  of  nature,  and  disturbed  the  peaceful 
evening  meal  of  the  farmer  rejoicing  in  his 
harvest-home,  and  the  laborer  relaxing  from 
his  toil.  There  was  the  echo  of  distant 
human  voices  raised  high  in  the  tone  of 
command,  or  expending  their  last  efforts  in 
the  wail  of  agony — the  sound  of  trumpets 
calling  to  retreat — of  galloping  troops  of 
horse  along  the  hard-trod  roads — while  here 
and  there  a  slight  discharge  of  musketry 
served  to  prove  that  the  skirmish,  for  such 
it  was,  had  not  concluded,  or  that  the  re- 
treating party  had  left  some  stragglers  be- 
hind. 

Sounds  so  fearful  and  unaccustomed  failed 
not  to  arouso  the  country  around,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
village  or  hamlet  situated  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  Awborne  Chase  and  the  small  town 
of  Hungerford.  At  the  opened  window  of 
the  principal  house  in  the  village,  and  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  churchyard,  apparently 
the  parsonage,  sate  a  young  girl — her  head 
stretched  out  in  the  attitude  of  eager  listen- 
ing— her  arms  resting  on  the  parapet  of  the 
window,  and  supporting  her  brow,  from 
which  her  lingers  pushed  back  in  disorder 
the  luxuriant  dark  tresses.  The  closely- 
fitting  Puritan  cap  had  been  so  arranged  as 
to  leave  ample  escape  for  these,  and  the 
kerchief,  which,  according  to  custom,  should 
have  terminated  in  a  trimly  plaited  ruff  at 
the  throat,  had  been  left  open  for  the  dis- 
play of  a  pretty  and  well-rounded  neck. 
There  was  also  a  knot  of  bright  ribbon  where 
the  muslin  met  the  tightly-fitting  bodice  at 
the  bosom.  But  in  other  respects  the  form 
and  materials  of  the  maiden's  dress  were 
such  as  were  in  common  use  among  the 
females  of  the  Puritanic  party. 

"With  her  taste  for  the  gaudy  thus  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  trifling  decora- 
tions, which  rendered  the  primness,  usually 
so  starched,  and  the  sombre  hue  of  the  Pu- 
ritan dress,  really  becoming,  the  maiden 
looked  truly  bewitching,  when,  on  the  en- 
trance of  her  father,  she  rapidly  turned 
from  the  window  and  closed  it. 


Nor  to  any  who  had  been  able  to  survey 
the  well-furnished  interior  of  the  apartment 
would  she  have  seemed  ill  qualified  to  be  its 
mistress.  Her  movements  were  ea- 
agile  as,  after  crossing  the  room  in  search 
of  her  working  materials,  she  resumed  her 
seat  in  the  well-cushioned  chair  nearest  to 
the  casement,  and  relapsed  into  an  attitude 
of  deep  attention.  This  attention,  however, 
at  present  appeared  to  be  engrossed  by  her 
needle-work;  so  often  did  she  break  her 
thread,  and  cut  it,  and  draw  out  the  stitches 
she  had  just  been  putting  in,  and  sigh — 
seemingly  at  the  hopelessness  of  the  task 
she  was  engaged  in.     At  length  she  spoke. 

"I  sent  your  supper  to  your  chamber, 
father!  more  than  an  hour  sine".  I<  there 
aught  else  you  would  have  mo  seek  for 
you  V 

"  Thou  seek,  Lilly — thou !  verily  thy 
speech  bewrayeth  thee  !  and  thou  wilt  never 
learn  to  act  and  speak  as  becometh  M 
Lilias  Hainan,  daughter  of  the  chosen  vessel 
Slfiinfi  Hainan,  minister  of  this  blessed 
district.  Bethink  thee  that  thou  art  no 
longer  thyself  a  handmaid,  but  ti  I  thou 
hast  but  to  say  to  thy  lacquey  or  serving- 
woman,  'do  this,1  and  he  doeth  it — 'go 
-,'  and  she  goeth." 

'•  I  uhappily,  my  father,  the  lacqueys,  as 
you  call  them,  and  serving-maids,  are  absent 
this   evening,   and  your  da  hand 

must  bring  you  sack  or  bi  if  you 

would  have  more  of  either." 

"And  wherefore  absent,  Lilly  f  where- 
fore scattered  abroad  over  the  country  as  a 
flock  ha\iug  no  shepherd?     Do  I  not  feed 

them,  and  clothe  them,  ami  m,  and 
>> 

"Oh,  yes!  my  father  I  and  a  great  deal 
more — but  though  you  would  have  then 
you  stop  something  lieve, 

of  keeping  them  in   custody, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  you  may  be 
in  durance  yourself,  for  if  you  had  not 
M  lone  this    afternoon,   you    would  have 
Learned,  as  I  have,  that  tfa  troops 

are  at  hand,  and  all  the  country,  as  well  as 
our  household,  abroad  to  see " 

"  The  royal  troops! — the  malignante  1 — 
the  idolaters! — and  Essex — where  is  the 
Earl  of  Essex?  Tell  me,  Lilly,  if  thou 
knowest — where  are  his. troops  ?  Sure  they 
are  near  at  hand — or  we  are  1 

The  minister  was  too  selfishly  engrossed 
by  his  own  interests  to  note  the  rosy  blush 
which  passed  over  his  daughter'.*,  check  as 
he  spoke  the  last  question,  or  the  halt*  mali- 
cious smile  which  stole  on  her  pouting  lip 
as  she  answered  him. 

"  1  fancy  Essex's  party  are  not  very  far 
off.  But  it  will  be  wise  for  you,  my  lather, 
not  to  provoke  injury  by  showing  yourself 
during  the  presence  of  the  Royal  troops  in 
the  neighborhood.  To-night,  especially, 
I  would  recommend  you   to  keep  out  of 
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sight.     I  heard  some  firing,  and  assuredly 
there  is  danger  and  bloodshed  abroad." 

"  Yet  shall  these  worshippers  of  Baal  not 
hurt  us,"  returned  the  minister,  "  for  ever 
the  Lord  restraineth  them,  that  they  put 
not  forth  their  hands  to  vex  such  as  be  in 
peace,  neither  have  they  ever  touched  a 
hair  of  the  head  of  any  of  the  Saints  who 
bore  not  arms  against  them.  Wherefore, 
Lilly,  the  country  hath  nought  to  fear  from 
them.  For  which,  Alleluiah  !  the  Lord  be 
praised  !  for  without  doubt  it  is  of  His  mira- 
cles that  these  dogs — these  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing — make  not  the  land  behind  them 
a  desolate  wilderness.  But  how  knowest 
thou  where  Essex's  party  lies  f" 

"  Because,"  said  Lilias,  suddenly  raising 
her  head,  and  confronting  her  father  with 
a  gaze  much  firmer  than  his  own,  "I  heard 
it  from  Walter." 

"  From  Walter  Craven  !  you  would  say  ?" 
returned  her  father,  elevating  his  voice  to 
its  shrillest  pitch — "  and  you  have  seen 
him  ?" 

t  yet,  but  I  intend  to  do  so,"  replied 
his  daughter,  perfectly  unmoved.  "  He 
sent  me  advice  to  leave  this  neighborhood, 
or  conceal  ourselves,  while  the  King's  troops 
occupy  it,  as  he  is  not  sure  of  Essex's  power 
to  protect  us." 

"  Aye — and  leave  my  rich  pasture  for 
that  malignant  Howard  to  take  possession 
of  again !  I  warrant  me  he  has  his  eye  on  it, 
and  has  not  forgot  the  times  when  he  lived 
on  clover,  and  fattened  on  the  tithes  of  the 
church  here.  I've  not  worked  all  these 
years  to  be  dispossessed  of  my  earnings  in 
an  hour.  So  send  back  to  thy  friend  Wal- 
ter, that  we'll  stay  by  our  home  and  goods, 
and  want  neither  him  nor  his  counsel — and 
if  he  dares  to  show  his  face  here  to  play 
the  sweetheart  to  thee,  wench !  he  may 
count  on  rough  welcome,  and  a  cudgel  into 
the  bargain." 

"  Now  shame  on  you,  father !"  returned 
his  daughter,  vehemently,  "  that  you  dare 
to  speak  that  way  of  yonder  good  man, 
Master  Howard  !  Time  was,  and  I  remem- 
ber it,  when  Lord  Strafford's  steward 
thought  it  much  grace  to  be  spoken  with 
by  my  Lord's  friend  and  chaplain.  And 
now  you  see  him  wander  houseless  and 
homeless,  and  instead  of  sheltering  him 
under  his  own  roof,  and  sharing  with  him 
his  own  substance,  you  join  in  the  wicked 
persecution  of  an  innocent  and  righteous 
man,  till  he  no  longer  dares  to  walk  in  the 
daylight,  and  none  can  tell  where  his  gray 
hairs  have  found  refuge.  Shame  on  you, 
my  father !" 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  the  indignant 
young  girl  regarded  her  parent  with  a  look 
which  made  him  quail  beneath  her  eye,  and 
move  on  his  chair  with  an  air  of  ill-assum- 
ed indifference.  As  she  saw  the  effect  she 
had  produced,  she  continued,  in  a  tone 
8 


moderated  from  indignant  reproach  to  cool 
determination : — 

"  As  for  Walter  Craven — he  loved  Lilias 
Haman,  the  bailiff's  daughter,  and  Lilias 
Haman,  daughter  to  the  wealthy  minister 

of ,  loves  him, — and " 

"  Nay,  nay !"  said  the  minister,  recover- 
ing courage  a  little  as  he  saw  his  child's 
feelings  too  much  engaged  in  her  subject 
to  leave  to  her  her  usual  self-possession. 
(The  worthy  parent,  moreover,  was  too  well 
aware  of  his  daughter's  pertinacious  ad- 
herence to  any  resolution  she  had  once 
thought  fit  to  announce,  to  suffer  her  to 
proceed  in  the  declaration  of  one  which 
went  to  ruin  all  his  schemes.)  "  Nay,  nay, 
my  pretty  Lilly!  I  have  better  views  for 
thee,  and  will  set  thee  higher  than  any  lady 
in  the  land.  Young  Kichard  Cromwell 
held  converse  with  me  but  t'other  day. — ■ 
1  Thy  daughter,'  said  he,  *  Haman !  is  a 
a  comely  maiden/  '  So  is  she,  Master  Crom- 
well,' answered  I,  *■  and  I  mean  to  marry 
her  to  Captain  Jacobs,  that  godly  and  zeal- 
ous man,  who  has  lately  taken  service  open- 
ly with  the  Saints,  having  long  served  them 
as  a  spy  in  the  camp  of  the  malignants.' 
1  Truly,'  replied  Dick  Cromwell,  '  the  Cap- 
tain were  able  enough  in  head  and  hand, 
yet  do  I  think  Mistress  Lilias  might  prefer 
an  honester  man.'  This  he  said  in  spite, 
Lilly,  as  willing  to  forward  his  own  chance. 
So  take  thy  choice,  girl:  and  thou  shalt 
marry  either  Dick  or  the  Captain,  accord- 
ing to  thy  whim." 

The  irritated  damsel  rose  from  her  seat 
as  these  words  were  spoken,  her  cheek 
glowing  with  indignation,  and  her  eyes 
flashing  scorn. 

"  Richard  Cromwell,  dolt  as  he  is  !  would 
as  much  despise  an  alliance  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Shimei  Haman,  as  she  spurns  the 
very  thought  of  a  union  with  a  vile  rene- 
gade !  an  apostate  priest !  a  cowardly 
traitor  !  for  each  and  all  of  these  is  your 
ally,  the  so-called  Captain  Jacobs  1  Well 
might  Master  Cromwell  say  that  Lilias 
Haman  might  desire  an  honester  man. — 
And  here  I  solemnly  protest  to  you,  father, 
— nay,  I  swear  it, — that  whether  you  re- 
ceive Walter  under  this  roof  or  not,  I  will 
see  him ! — that  whether  you  have  promised 
my  faith  elsewhere  or  not,  I  will  marry 
him !" 

"Lilias  Haman!  is  this  well?"  said  a 
clear  firm  voice  from  the  entrance  of  the 
apartment. 

Both  father  and  daughter  immediately 
turned.  They  were  not  slow  in  recognizing 
in  the  venerable  figure  which  stood  in  the 
doorway,  the  exiled  minister,  Howard. 

Having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  an 
entrance  by  the  usual  means,  as  the  ser- 
vants were  abroad,  he  had  himself  lifted 
the  latch  of  the  outer  door,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sitting-room,  whilst  the  vio- 
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lence  of  the  altercation  between  Lilias 
and  her  father  had  prevented  both  from 
noticing  his  approach.  He  now  advanced 
deliberately  towards  the  table,  on  which  a 
lamp  was  burning — and  stood  opposite  to 
the  indignant  and  embarrassed  Shimei  Ha- 
inan. 

The  latter  worthy,  on  perceiving  him, 
had  Started  from  1 1  is  seat,  as  if  an  apparition 
had  met  his  view.  And  after  one  or  two 
very  .awkward  attempts  to  give  utterance 
to  his  anger,  he  stood  before  the  man  whum 
he  had  injured  and  persecuted,  and  on 
whose  ruin  he  himself  had  risen,  with  an 
ill-acted  air  of  impudent  assurance,  but 
silent  and  subdued — awo-struck  in  the  pre- 
sence of  superior  virtue. 

Howard  slightly  bowed. 

"  I  fear  my  presence  here,  Sir,  may  seem 
intrusive,  and  I  crave  your  pardon  for  in- 
flicting it.  Yet  permit  me  first  to  say  to 
Mistress  Lilias,  that  I  deem  it  opportune  if 
by  a  word  in  season  I  may  recall  to  let-  re- 
membrance the  duty  she  loarned  in  child- 
hood to  '  obey  her  parents  in  the 
She  will  forgive  so  niueh  from  her  ancient 
friend  and  pastor.  And  now,  Sir,  to  my 
errand.  1  have  the  means  of  knowing,  do 
undoubted  authority,  that  a  party  of  the 
Royal  horse  are  mi  their  way  to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  this  village — some  of  them. 
may  be,  in  this  house — for  the  night.  Al- 
though his  Majesty's  troops  have  orders  to 
abstain  from  violence  at  all  times  towards 
peaceable  householders,  especially  such  as 
hold  your  profession,  yet,  in  your  case,  so 
flagrant, — pardon  the  expression, — I  would 
say,  so  prominent  has  heen  the  part  you 
have  taken  in  these  disastrous  feuds,  that 
I  fear  a  licensed  soldiery,  fresh  from  a 
slight  success,  might  hardly  be  restrained 
from  offering  you  insult,  if  not  injury.  Un- 
der those  circumstances,  I  held  it  my  duty 
to  warn  you  of  your  danger." 

"Egad,  then!  where  shall  I  go  ?  how  | 
hide  myself?"  returned  the  alarmed  min- 
ister. "Help  me,  good  it  alter  11 -ward! 
or  I  shall  he  pelted  through  the  streets. 
Where  have  they  fought '!  and  -what  I 
cess  do  you  mean?  After  all,"  said  he 
turning  suddenly  with  a  complacent  and 
particularly  cunning  smile,  "  I  suspect  this 
is  a  sham  story  of  your-.  M  •  :  Howard,  got 
up  just  to  frighten  me  out  of  your  quarters 
here  ;  but  don't  fancy  you've  got  a  coward 
to  deal  with.  If  there  were  any  real  dan- 
ger to  me  in  all  this,  is  it  likely  yon  would 
be  the  man  to  help  me  out  of  it?"  Ami 
the  minister  laughed  out  at  the  thought  of 
his  own  superior  sagacity. 

Roused  again  to  indignation  at  hearing 
her  father's  unworthy  suspicion,  Lilias  was 
about  to  interfere  in  spite  of  Howard's  late 
rebuke,  with  an  angry  retort.  But  the 
reverend  clergyman  motioned  silence,  and 
himself  answered  calmly, — 


"Were  I,  Sir,  seeking  my  own  glory, 
and  not  that  of  Him  whose  servant  I  am, 
I  might  resent  your  taunts,  and  leave  you 
to  your  fate.  But  having  been  called  upon 
to  endure  the  loss  of  all  things  for  Christ's 
sake,  He  will  enable  me  in  His  strength  to 
bear  reproach  also.  I  repeat  to  you,  there- 
fore, that  a  partial  engagement  has  this 
evening  taken  place  between  the  troops 
under  Prince  Rupert  and  the  van  of  the 
enemy's  army ;  that  the  latter  have  been 
worsted,  and  are  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  town  of  Hungerford  ;  that  a  party  of 
the  royal  horse  are  now  entering  this  vil- 
lage, for,  but  a  moment  ago,  I  heard  signs 
of  their  approach.  And  to  prove  to  you, 
Sir,  that  a  Christian  maybe  sincere  when 
he  humbly  endeavors  to  follow  the  maxim 
of  his  Lord,  'Bless  them  which  per- 
you,  bless,  and  curse  not,'  I  offer  you  as  a 
temporary  refuge  my  own  place  of  conceal- 
ment in  many  dangers  ;  not  the  less  i 
that  it  places  the  secret  of  my  safety  for  the 
future  in  your  hands.  My  presence  here 
will  he  a  protection  to  your  daughter,  until 
the  peril,  which  can  be  but  tern; 
shall  be  past;  and  if  you  accept  m 
posal  as  to  a  hiding-place,  mv  ■erraml 
gnkU  you  thither  immediately." 

During    the    latter    part    of    Howard's 
speech,    the    attention    of   all    had 
awakened  by  the  BOIM  from  without,  which, 
from  distan-  iad   m>w    approached 

I,  that  distinct  sounds  of  human 
voices,  of  the  tramping  of  horses,  and  of  oc- 
casional notes  of  warlike  music,  were  borne 
upon  the  air. 

was  not  needful  to  convim 
Hiimei  of  the  risk  of  life  and  limb 
whieh  he  incurred  by  remaining  longer  in 
his  usurped  possessions;  and  in  a  mann-r 
contrasting  strangely  with  his  late  assumed 
security,  he  grasped  the  hand  of  How- 
ard, and  eagerly  demanded  his  conductor. 
Howard,     advancing 

beckoned  to  one  of  whose  presence   there 
none  but  himself  had  been  aware,  but  on 
whose  fidelity  and  affection  he  had  i 
on  all  occasions  to  rely — the  page,  Pierre. 

This  unfortunate  young  man,  still  hidew 
and  deformed  as  when  we  first  presented 
him  to  our  readers,  had,  on  the  dispersal  of 
Lord  Strafford's  family,  and  the  adoption  of 
his  young  mistress  into  the  household  of 
the  t\>uecn,  which  rendered  his  service*  no 
longer  necessary,  attached  himself  to  the 
pefBOB  of  Howard,  who  offered  him  shelter 
and  maintenance  under  his  own  roof.  This 
roof  was  the  house  appertaining  to  a  bene- 
fice which  he  had  at  that  time  100 
with  the  hope  of  spending  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  quiet  and  unobserved  exer- 
cise of  piety  and  benevolence. 

His  act  of  charity  towards  the  poor  dwarf 
ultimately  met  with  its  reward,  but  its  im- 
mediate effect  had  been  to  draw  odium  upon 
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himself;  since  the  known  and  obvious  ad- 
herence of  Pierre  to  the  Romish  Church 
furnished  an  additional  pretext  for  the 
popular  outcry;  and  "No  popery!"  "No 
prelates !"  served  as  the  watchword  under 
which,  in  common  with  many  of  his  bre- 
thren, HoAvard  had,  during  the  time  in 
which  we  have  lost  sight  of  him,  suffered 
acts  of  violence  and  tyranny,  which  would 
have  better  become  the  Inquisition  than  a 
party  professing  to  be  combating  for  liberty 
of  religious  opinion,  and  freedom  from  ec- 
clesiastical discipline. 

Our  readers  may  already  have  gathered 
from  the  preceding  dialogue,  that  under  the 
persecution  of  this  party  Howard  had  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  his  benefice,  and  expulsion 
from  hearth  and  home.  Having  persisted 
in  the  rejection  of  the  Covenant,  and  con- 
scientiously adhered  to  the  use  of  the  form 
of  Common  Prayer,  this  pious  and  excel- 
lent man  had  been  summoned  to  London  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  before  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  re- 
ports, from  whatever  source,  against  the 
non-complying  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  eloquent  and  touching  ap- 
peal with  which  he  replied  on  this  occasion, 
produced  no  other  effect  on  these  men — 
"  speaking  evil  of  things  which  they  knew 
not," — than  an  order  for  his  confinement 
in  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  immediate  sequestration  of  his 
living. 

To  the  latter,  he  had,  however,  returned, 
after  an  oppressive  detention  of  some 
months.  And,  ignorant  of  the  extent  to 
which  measures  had  been  carried,  he  had 
proceeded,  on  the  morning  following  his 
arrival,  to  execute  his  solemn  functions  at 
the  altar. 

It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacred  cup  to  the  few 
whom  timidity  or  expediency  had  not  had 
power  to  alienate  from  the  pure  and  holy 
offices  of  their  Church,  that  the  still  and 
solemn  calmness  of  the  rite  was  disturbed  by 
the  sudden  bursting  open  of  the  closed  door, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  llev.  Shimei  Ha- 
inan ;  who  advanced  with  a  swagger  to- 
wards the  altar  table,  and  demanded  of 
Howard,  in  God's  name  and  the  parlia- 
ment's— "What  he  did  there?" 

All  started  to  their  feet — the  few  timid 
sheep  around  their  shepherd — and,  looking 
around,  the  little  flock  of  worshippers 
beheld  that  they  were  not  without  cause 
for  fear.  Following  the  llev.  Shimei,  and 
as  far  as  could  be  seen,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  came  pouring  in  a  band  of 
soldiers ;  ruthless  and  desperate  men  ; 
without  whose  support  it  is  likely  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  would  not  have  ventured 
his  precious  person  so  far  as  even  into  a 
consecrated  church,  with  so  formidable  a 


fear  as  that  of  a  hostile  congregation  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

However,  he  could  now  afford  to  be  cour- 
ageous, even  to  impudence ;  for,  besides 
the  military  force,  came  mingling  in  the 
tide  a  crowd  of  mechanics,  women,  and 
children,  the  dregs  of  the  population  of  a 
neighboring  town.  For  of  Howard's  own 
parishioners  not  one  could  be  induced  to 
join  in  that  day's  outrage. 

Already  had  the  factious  assembly 
spread  themselves  over  the  church,  enter- 
ing the  pews,  scattering  and  tearing  the 
books,  and  defacing  the  monuments  and 
inscriptions.  Already  had  one,  more  dar- 
ing in  his  profaneness,  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  throwing  down  the  cushion  to  the 
crowd  beneath,  commenced  an  harangue, 
of  which  the  indecency  and  blasphemy 
shocked  some  even  of  his  less  hardened 
associates.  Yet  Howard  moved  not,  spoke 
not,  but,  with  a  countenance  pale  indeed, 
but  in  which  no  agitation  was  visible,  he 
remained  standing  in  front  of  the  altar, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  sacramental  cup, 
and  not  attempting  by  reply,  or  otherwise, 
to  acknowledge  the  question  with  which  he 
had  been  so  rudely  accosted. 

"Here,  my  fine  fellow!  give  us  your 
flagon,  and  we'll  drink  health  and  a  good 
journey  to  you,  as  you're  likely  to  have 
one,"  said  the  Captain  of  the  troop,  a  dark- 
looking  man  of  strong  and  athletic  stature 
and  sinister  countenance,  under  the  shadow 
of  whose  wing  the  Rev.  Shimei  Hainan 
ventured  to  repeat  his  own  question  in  as 
insolent  a  tone  as  he  could  assume  ;  the 
Captain  meanwhile  approaching  the  altar 
rails,  and  extending  his  hand  to  receive  the 
cup. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  resist,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, as  he  turned,  and  reverently  placed 
the  cup  upon  the  table,  "  or  to  oppose 
earthly  force  to  yours,  were  even  these  con- 
secrated walls  fit  scene  for  such  a  conflict. 
But  I  tell  you  all,"  and  he  retreated  a  few 
paces  and  raised  his  voice  to  a  pitch  which 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  multitude 
present,  and  served  to  silence  the  pulpit 
orator,  "  I  tell  you  all,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  whose  altars  ye  would  pro- 
fane, and  whose  holy  temple  ye  would 
trample  under  foot — I  tell  you  that  ye  are 
the  subjects  of  'a  strong  delusion,  that  ye 
should  believe  a  lie.'  Unhappy  men!  I 
warn  you,  as  the  ambassador  of  Christ,  I 
charge  you,  repent  while  there  is  yet  time 
— '  Depart,  I  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of 
these  wicked  men/  who  would  mislead  your 
ignorance,  '  and  touch  nothing  of  theirs, 
lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  their  sins.'  For 
be  assured  that  '  in  this  place  is  one  greater 
than  the  temple,'  and  although  ye  may 
defile  His  sanctuary,  ye  may  raze  His  walls, 
aye,  and,  may  be,  murder  His  appointed 
minister,  yet  are  ye  powerless  to  hurt  or 
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destroy  that  Church  'whose  foundations 
arc  upon  the  holy  hills/  '  and  the  gates  of 
lull  slnill  not  prevail  against  it.'  " 

1  Inward  bad  hardly  concluded  the  last 
words,  when  he  sank  to  the  earth,  felled  by 
a  blow  dealt  him  during  the  delivery  of  his 
speech,  from  the  flat  of  his  sword,  by  the 
brutal  leader  of  the  soldiers.  Not  having 
been  stunned,  the  venerable  clergyman  had 
struggled  to  speak  on,  but  a  mortal  faint- 
ness  had  at  length  overcome  him  ;  the  blood 
streamed  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  he 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  across  the  path 
to  the  communion-table. 

Even  in  that  tumultuous  assembly,  a  few 
voices  cried,  "  Shame !"  And  when  the 
Rev.  Shimei  Haman  proceeded  to  enter 
within  the  precincts  of  the  altar  rails,  and 
•  1  a  kick  upon  the  prostrate  body  of 
tie-  minister,  which  lay  in  his  way,  the  shout 
of  indignation  became  aniverjaL 

At  this  moment  the  iron  hand  of  the 
soldier  was  laid  noon  the  dastard  minister, 
and  arrested  his  farther  progress.  "  Xav! 
nay  !  —  forbear — Hainan  ! — murder  him  not. 
thou  drivelling  coward  !  Just  now  I  saw  a 
face  apneas  from  behind  that  tomb,  and 
such  a  lace!  But  once  in  my  life  have  1 
seen  aught  like  it,  and  then  it 
woman's!  and  tli«n,  too,  there  had  been 
murder! — horror!  horror  1  give  me  wine, 
Hainan!    the  wine — hearest  thou?" 

His  companion  mechanically  obeyed,  and 
reaching  the  cup  from  off  the  altar,  gave  it 
into  the  hand  of  the  soldier,  who  drained 
it  at  a  draught,,  and,  turning,  hastily  pre- 
pared to  depart  The  minister,  hoi 
endeavored  to  detain  aim. 

••  Bat  Captain,  Captain  Jacobs,  you  will 
accompany  me  to  the  dwelling-house,  my 
house.  The  GenersTa  orders  were,  that  I 
should  be  put  into  possession  of  the  living, 
which,  you  know,  means  the  house,  and 
lands,  and  goods.  And  then,  Colonel,  for 
you  will  doubtless  be  a  Colonel,  directly,  or 
perhaps  a  General,  you  shall  be  my  guest, 
will  you  not?  Meantime,  what  is  t«>  be 
done  with  /.///<  /" 

He  turned,  and  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to 
the  inanimate  form  oi'  Howard,  over  which 
the  page  Pierre  was  bending  in  agony. 
The  other  also  turned  slightly  toward- 
their  victim. 

"Leave  him  to  the  Devil!  for  he  ap- 
parently attends  him,"  said  he,  as  shud- 
dering, with  hastened  steps,  he  left  the 
church. 

His  troop  immediately  followed ;  and  in  a 
few  minuter  all  was  as  still  within  those 
holy  Walls,  as  if  they  had  not  been  polluted 
by  the  presence  of  the  hypocrite  and  the 
blasphemer.  Of  Howard  more  was  not 
heard  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time: 
though  some  affirmed  that  Pierre  was  to  be 
Been  frequently  at  night  wandering  over 
the   country  in  different  directions.     The 


good  man's  own  parishioners,  believing  him 
alive  and  concealed,  were  not  over  minute 
in  their  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  place 
of  his  retreat;  since  a  public  pr<  clamation 
denounced  further  imprisonment  to  him  on 
his  discovery,  with  a  reward  to  any  who 
should  accomplish  it.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
human  nature  that  none  strove  for  this 
reward  but  the  Rev.  Shimei  Hainan. 

This  worthy  gentleman,  duly  installed  in 
possession  of  the  house,  lands,  and  goods, 
which,  as  he  said,  constituted  the  living, 
was  ever  unable  to  gratify  his  curiosity  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  panic  which  had  in  the 
church  so  fearfully  seized  upon  his  usually 
reckless  and  ruthless  coadjutor.  All  that 
he  could  elicit  from  him  was,  that  be  had 
witnessed  something  amidst  that  scene 
which  had  reminded  him  tif  a  horrible  and 
ten  adventure  of  bis  boyhood* 
and  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to 
enter  that  church  after  twilight. 

He  gave  full  permission,  however,  to  hi* 
soldiers    to    appropriate    the    eon 
structure  for  all  purposes  of  con 
and  utility,  during  his  own  abode  with  his 
friend   Shimei,   und  in  due  time    the  pews 
were  converted  into  stalls   for  horses,  the 

I  aisles  were  knee  deep  in  Augean  mire  and 
filth — and  the  fair  light  arches  rose  above 

i  a  stal ile  ! 

To  add  to  the  discontent  ami  discomfiture 
of  the  parishioners,  their  new  pastor,  in  his 
eagerness  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  his  ill- 
en  possession,  cut  down  all  the  ehurch- 

j  yard  trees,  and,  in  particular,  a  l 
elm  which  had  been  the 
the  parish,  and  which  had  given  sh 
the  successive  generations  who  now 
ban— itii  its  shade.    This  violence  d 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  had 
forgotten.       Etamor    accused    the    m 
of  yet  more  sacrilegious  and  mO 
ing  violation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  con- 
secrated  precincts,   and    the    neighboring 
population  waited  only  for  the  t 
chance  of  success,  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  the  innovator. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we   1. 
some   particulars  at    the    opening   of   this 

|  chapter,  that  time  appeared  to  be  armed. 
The  arrival  of  Lord  Falkland's  company  of 
Iktsc  was  hailed  by  the  villagers  as  a  sig- 
nal triumph,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
assembling,  and  indicating  to  the  weary 
soldiers  the  road  to  the  minister's  dwelling, 
the  chief  house  in  the  place,  and  the  one 
in  which  it  was  supposed  their  leader  would 
take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night.  The 
loud  cries  of  the  people,  in  which  ni 
name  was  reiterated  with  no  very  favorable 
accent,  reached,  as  we  have  said,  the  ears 
of  the  reverend  minister  himself;  and, 
heedless  of  aught  else,  bestowing  not 
a  thought  upon  the  safety  of  his  daughter, 
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the  worthy  parent  and  pastor  seized  the  { 
arm  of  Pierre  and  hurried  away. 

It  was  for  the  page  to  indicate  the  route 
they  were  to  follow,  and,  to  the  horror  of! 
Shimei,  he  found  that  it  lay  through  that 
churchyard  which  had  witnessed  most  of  j 
his  acts  of  violence  and  profaneness.     He 
hastened  onwards  as  the  voices  of  the  popu-  j 
lace   became   nearer    and   more    distinct;  j 
and,  as  he  heard  the  clattering  of  horses'  J 
hoofs  along  the  narrow  lane  which  sepa- 
rated the  churchyard  from  his  own  late  resi-  j 
dence,  what  would  he  not  have  given  fo% 
the  friendly  shadow  of  one  of  those  vene-  j 
rable  oaks  which  now  lay  prostrate,  lopped ! 
of  branch  and  bark,  in  readiness  for  trans-  j 
portation  to  the  timber-yard  ! 

The  moon  had  risen  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  reveal  any  moving  object,  and 
catching  hold  of  Pierre,  the  reverend  Shi-  j 
mei  attempted  to  draw  him  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tall  gravestone,  whispering 
him  to  crouch  on  hands  and  knees. 

But  the  dwarf,  deaf  to  the  whisper,  ! 
showed  little  more  sensibility  to  the  other 
signs  which  indicated  the  wishes  of  his  i 
companion.  As  if  playing  with  his  fears, 
Pierre  turned  his  own  face  upwards  to  that 
of  the  trembling  minister  with  a  grim 
smile,  which  made  his  features,  rendered 
ghastly  by  the  moonlight,  assume  an  ap- 
pearance more  repulsive  even  than  was 
their  wont.  Ho  pointed  to  the  church- 
porch,  and  then,  insensible  to  the  minis- 
ter's expostulations,  immediately  led  the 
way  thither. 

"  But,  my  good  Pierre  !  I  say — my  best 
friend!  —  why  lead  me  to  this  place? 
Master  Howard,  your  very  excellent  pa- 
tron, directed  you  to  show  me  his  own 
abode,  not  the  church  and  churchyard. 
Let  us  go  thither  without  loss  of  time — I 
beg — I  entreat " 

But  it  was  useless.  The  dwarf  walked 
on  unheedingly  until  they  stood  under  the 
porch.  There  was  no  door,  for  it  had  been 
broken  off  and  used  for  firewood.  They 
altered  the  building  ;  and  again  the  nerves 
of  the  Rev.  Shimei  were  put  to  the  test  by 
the  sudden  disturbance  their  advance  occa- 
sioned to  a  multitude  of  bats  and  owls, 
which  immediately  rose  upon  the  wing 
with  discordant  screeching  and  hooting, 
and  continued  to  traverse  the  building 
with  incessant  napping,  or  made  their  exit 
through  the  glassless  windows. 

Regardless  of  these,  as  of  all  else,  Pierre 
proceeded  up  the  aisle  towards  the  altar, 
and  the  horrified  minister,  fearful  of  losing 
eight  of  aught  human  even  for  an  instant, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  through  the  heaps 
of  wet  straw,  hay,  and  refuse,  to  the  point 
where  Pierre  halted,  and  where,  when  he 
had  last  stood,  it  was  to  insult  and  injure 
that  man  who  had  now  but  stepped  in  to 
save  him  from  imminent  peril. 


It  did  not  add  to  his  tranquillity  that  he 
recalled  the  observation  of  his  usually  so 
stout-hearted  friend,  Captain  Jacobs,  upon 
the  agreeableness  of  a  visit  to  this  place 
after  twilight.  Though  sacrilegious,  the 
Rev.  Shimei  was  no  less  abjectly  supersti- 
tious ;  and,  himself  a  traitor,  he  ever  sus- 
pected treachery.  The  desolate  sanctuary, 
with  its  vaulted  dead  beneath  and  around 
— the  violated  altar,  with  the  stains  of 
blood  still  upon  its  pavement — the  pale 
light  and  the  deep  shadows — were  not  cal- 
culated to  allay  his  ghastly  terrors.  And 
the  presence  of  even  the  dwarf,  whose 
malice  against  himself  he  could  not  doubt, 
was  happiness  compared  with  the  tortures 
he  must  otherwise  have  endured. 

Still  doubtful  of  the^  intentions  of  his 
guide,  he  beheld  him,  with  much  surprise, 
advance  towards  an  ancient  monument 
inserted  in  a  partition  of  the  wall.  The  in- 
scription on  the  tablet  was  long,  but  of 
course  illegible  by  the  dim  light ;  and  rude 
figures,  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  in  all 
the  many-colored  costume  of  the  characters 
they  allegorically  represented,  projected 
above  the  monument,  on  each  side.  To 
the  amazement  of  the  shuddering  Hainan, 
Pierre  inserted  his  thumb  into  the  ear  of 
one  of  these  attendant  cherubim,  and  sud- 
denly, as  if  by  magic,  the  whole  ponderous 
piece  of  wood-work  moved — and,  instead  of 
a  dark  and  gloomy  monument,  appeared  the 
interior  of  a  small,  low  chamber,  to  which 
there  was  a  descent  of  many  steps  from 
the  level  where  they  stood. 

There  was  a  faint  lamp  upon  the  table, 
and  by  its  light  was  visible  the  character 
of  the  apartment.  It  was  arched,  and 
vaulted,  and  probably  had  formed  original- 
ly, if  not  at  present,  the  entrance  to  a  crypt. 
But  lately  it  had  evidently  served,  in  addi- 
tion, as  the  sitting  and  sleeping  apartment 
of  the  persecuted  parish  priest.  'A  few- 
books  were  there,  upon  the  table,  and 
writing  materials  had  been  recently  used. 
A  scanty  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  piled  together  in  one  corner  on  the 
ground. 

In  another  was  a  couch ;  and  a  few 
cushions  near  it  seemingly  formed  the 
resting-place  of  the  faithful  Pierre.  To 
counteract  the  chill  and  dampness  of  the 
place,  a  pan  of  charcoal  burned  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room. 

Though  not  by  any  means  a  luxurious 
retreat — not  even  possessing  that  air  which 
we  call  comfortable — the  sight  of  it  revived 
alike  the  spirits  and  the  courage  of  the 
crest-fallen  minister  ;  and  as  Pierre  motion- 
ed him  to  enter,  he  congratulated  himself 
heartily  on  his  place  of  refuge — an  impulse 
which  was  somewhat  checked,  when,  on 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  steps,  he  looked 
round  in  vain  for  Pierre,  and  instantly 
heard  the  noise  of  the  sharp  spring  with 
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which  the  heavy  door  closed  upon  him, 
tearing  to  him  do  other  communion  than 
his  own  bewildered  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

:  from  his  grave  his  martial  sprite 
Tour  loyal  vnlor 'dotli  excite. 
On,  nil  a  death  like  that  I  found, 
Each  of  your  conquering  swords  hath  crowned; 
And  rnv  i;|ad  ashes  then  shall  rise, 
And  triumph  in  your  victories. 
'■  here  is  no  snlve  cun  cure  again 
Your  honor's  wounds;  think  not  you  then 
Gain  life,  when  you  by  flying  yield  ; 
But  when  you,  (lying,  win  the  field. 
This  unto  future  times  make  «rootl, 
Or  bear  the  guilt  of  his  lost  blood. 

Elegy  on  Francis,  Lord  Villiers. 

Tiik  character  of  Lilias  Ilaman,  as  our 
readers  may  already  have  observed,  pos- 
sessed little  either  of  sentiment  or  refine- 
ment. Though  realty  endowed  with  a  warm 
In-art  and  honest  purpose,  the  atmosphere 
of  hypocrisy  and  false  profession  which  she 
had  now  ,,,r  some  time  been  called  upon  to 
breathe,  bad  excited  in  het  an  insurmount- 
able disgust  towards  e?e*y  expression  of 
tender  or  kindly  feeling,  however  genuine. 
And.  as  might  be  apprehended  in  one  untu- 
tored alike  in  men  and  books,  accustomed 
to  think  fur  herself,  without  any  friendly 
voice  at  her  ear  to  lend  her  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good;  her  scorn  of  all 

Krofessions  of  seal   in  the  service  of  God 
ad  become  so  bitter  and  unrelentin . 

lead  her,  unconsciously  to  herself,  to  the 
very  verge  of  infidelity. 

tii  rthelew,  on  the  erenrng  in  question, 
either  her  feelings  had  been  excited hj  the 
discussion  with  her  father  of  subjects  more 
than  ordinarily  interesting,  <>rthe  conduct 
pf  Howard  daring  the  preceding  scene  had 
deeply  affected  hef;  for  no  sooner  had  the 
Rev.  Shimei  quitted  the  rootn,  without 
bestowing  a  word,  or  even  turning  a  look 
upon  his  child,  whom  h<-  was  tearing  in 
circumstances  of   risk  and  danger,  than 

with  a  burst  of  agonized  feeling,  of  which 

none  would  have  supposed  her  capable, 
Lilias  threw  herself  into  a  chair:  and, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  exclaim- 
ed :— 

"  And  he— he  is  my  fatl. 

Howard  made  no  reply  :  but  suffered  the 
emotion  to  expend  itself.  It  was  aoon  over  ; 
and.  raising  her  face,  Lilias  addressed  him 
with  her  usual  self-possession. 

"  Master  Howard!  you  are  a  Christian: 
and  now  once  more  I    believe  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  religion  in  the  world.     Oh  !  how 
shall    1    ever   prove  my  gratitude   t 
\e  me,  if  1  speak  too  freely." 

u  My   poor   child  !   if  I    have   been    tin1 


means  of  strengthening  thy  faith,  or  of 
recalling  one  lost  principle  of  early  days, 
then  indeed  shall  I  bless  God  for  having 
brought  me  here  this  night.  And  if  thou 
wouldest  prove  thy  gratitude  for  the  small 
service  I  nave  done  to  thee  and  thine,  re- 
call the  lessons  of  thy  infancy,  when,  along 
with  thy  young  playmates,  thou  didst 
learn  in  our  holy  Church  to  'fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments.'  But  you  look 
pale  and  terrified,  my  child !  The  approach 
of  these  armed  men  alarms  you,  as  is 
natural;  but  compose  yourself !  for  be  as- 
sured you  will  receive  nought  but  court 
at  their  hands.  Even  now,  from  the  tumult 
without,  some  horsemen  have  alighted, 
and " 

As  Howard  spoke  these  -words  the  door 
opened,  and  a  party  of  officers  entered  the 
room.  The  foremost  of  them  was  Lord 
Falkland,  who  advanced  pale  and  apparent- 
ly much  fatigued,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
a  young  officer,  who,  on  entering  the  apart- 
ment, uttered  an  exclamation  of  genuine, 
though  repressed,  astonishment. 

It  was  for  the  superior  ojffie 
first;    and   Lord    Falkland,    advancing   to- 
wards   Howard,    immediately    addressed 
him. 

"We  were  directed,  Sir,  to  t: 
an   individual   called    Shimei    Hainan, — a 
name   unfortunately  but  too  well  known. 
Do  I  address  that  person  V 

The  young  man  upon  whom  Lord  Falk- 
land leaned  immediately  i: 

"  My  Lord,  no! — excuse  my  int 
but  this  gentleman  is  my  fri  las. 

was  so — for  it  is  long  since  and 

hearts  change.    Yet  i  trust  Master  Hon 
may  not  altogether  have  forgotten  Albert 
Lyndesay !" 

"  Forgotten  you,  my  dear  young  friend! 
No,  never!"  replied  the  clergyman,  'un- 
less my  failing  immediately  to  recognize 
your  person  after  the  lapse  of  a  1 
of  youth,  and  under  the  transforming  in- 
fluence of  his  Majesty's  uniform,  may  be 
termed  forgetting.     No,  belie  .  nde- 

say!  I  have  thought  of  you  ever  as  one 
whom    it    would   be    a  happiness  to  see 
n." 

As  he  said  this,  he  wrung  the  band  of 
our  hero  with  a  warmth  proportioned  to 
his  ex* 

"  But,  my  Lord,"  continued  he,  address- 
ing Falkland,  "  in  answer  to  your  qui 
permit  me  to  inform  you  that  Master  Ilaman 
found  it  expedient  to  absent  himself  for  a 
time  from  his  dwelling  on  hearing  of  your 
approach,  and  to  this  young  maiden,  his 
daughter,  I  have  promised  all  court-  r 
protection  on  the  part  of  your  Lordship  and 
those  whom  you  comma; 

The  Viscount  turned,  and  slightly  ac- 
knowledged the  presence  of  Lilias. 

"I  thank  you,  Sir,  and  she  shall  1 
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But  Lyndesay,"  continued  he,  addressing 
our  hero,  "in  your  pleasure  at  meeting 
•with  your  friend,  which,  in  truth,  needs  no 
apology, — you  have  forgotten  that  I  am 
ignorant  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an 
unexpected  welcome  in  a  house  where  we 
had,  indeed,  looked  to  find  a  far  different 
entertainer." 

"  Your  pardon,  my  dear  Lord  !"  returned 
Albert ;  "  I  ought,  indeed,  to  have  presented 
to  you  my  reverend  friend,  Master  Howard, 
who,  wThen  last  I  knew  him,  was  chaplain 
in  the  family  of  the  late  Earl  of  Strafford." 

As  Lyndesay  uttered  these  wrords,  a  sigh 
escaped  him. 

"  Howard  !"  echoed  Lord  Falkland  ;  "not 
surely  he  who  but  a  few  months  since  owned 
this  living,  and  the  report  of  whose  suffer- 
ings, through  means  of  the  villains  who  dis- 
possessed him  of  it,  has  reached  us  even 
in  Oxford?" 

"  The  same,  my  Lord  !"  quietly  returned 
Howard,  who  saw  that  Lord  Falkland 
looked  to  him  for  a  reply.  At  the  same 
time  he  cast  a  side-long  glance  towards 
Lilias,  as  if  to  deprecate  further  remarks, 
which  might  be  painful  to  her,  on  the  part 
of  the  young  nobleman. 

"And  by  what  singular  combination  of 
events  (bo  we  meet  you  here  this  niirlit,  my 
honored  friend?  for  surely  this  locality  can 
have  been  no  safe  abode  for  you  !" 

"  Neither  has  it  been.  But  I  owe  this 
happy  encounter  to  no  combination  of 
events,  save  your  own  movements ;  of 
which,  having  received  early  intimation,  I 
felt  it  my  duty,  as  you,  my  Lord,  would 
have  done  under  similar  circumstances,  to 
give  this  family  warning.  No  one  can 
better  know  than  your  Lordship  the  risk 
one  of  them,  at  least,  had  otherwise  incur- 
red." 

Lord  Falkland  looked  earnestly  at  the 
venerable  clergyman  as  he  spoke  these  few 
simple  words.  But  the  auditor  felt  that 
they  needed  no  comment,  and  he  offered 
none.  Grasping  the  hand  of  Howard,  he 
strained  it  with  an  impulse  not  to  be  mis- 
understood ;  and  as  he  turned  away,  his 
eyes  glistened,  and  his  lip  quivered  with 
emotion. 

During  this  time  poor  Lilias  had  sat 
apart,  abashed  and  silent.  Her  habitual 
self-possession  had  quite  forsaken  her,  and 
she  longed  to  escape  from  a  scene  in  which 
she  felt  her  position  to  be  humiliating  in 
the  extreme.  The  disgraceful  light  in  which 
she  knew  her  father  deservedly  to  be  re- 
garded, and  which  must,  in  some  degree, 
reflect  upon  herself,  might  be  one  reason  of 
this.  But  there  was  another,  and  a  yet 
more  influential,  though  perhaps  less  just 
cause,  for  her  total  abasement  of  feeling. 

Though  accustomed  to  live  in  a  crowd, 
and  to  associate  perhaps  rather  freely  with 
the    military   part    of    the    community — 


amongst  whom  her  father  maintained  con- 
stant intercourse — her  associates  among  the 
Republican  officers  had  consisted  chiefly 
of  men  who,  suddenly  and  unprecedentedly 
raised  from  the  ranks,  could  boast  of  birth 
and  pretension  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
her  own.  By  these,  and  such  as  these,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  commands  in  the 
Parliamentary  army  were  held ;  and,  though 
associated  with  them  were  some  names  of 
high  and  honorable  note,  yet  they,  as  time 
advanced,  became  less  prominent,  and  the 
revolutionary  caldron  threw  its  scum  to 
the  surface. 

Amongst  such  an  order  of  men  as  we 
have  described,  the  beauty  and  ready  wit 
possessed  by  Lilias  Hainan,  nothing  di- 
minished by  a  certain  degree  of  assurance, 
which,  however,  trenched  not  upon  bold- 
ness, had  made  her  extremely  popular; 
and  the  more  so,  that  the  rigid  austerity 
they  were  called  upon  to  maintain  on  all 
occasions  in  outward  observance,  gave  an 
irresistible  charm  to  the  audacious  license 
with  which  those  pretty  lips  presumed  to 
hold  up  to  ridicule  the  devotional  language, 
gestures,  and  ejaculations  which  were  the 
watchwords  of  the  party. 

When,  however,  Lilias  Hainan  witnessed 
the  entrance  of  Lord  Falkland  and  his  com- 
pany of  Cavaliers  into  her  father's  dwell 
ing,  her  nature  seemed  entirely  changed 
and  subdued.  It  was  not  fear,  for  her 
native  acuteness  taught  her  at  once  that 
she  had  nothing  to  apprehend.  But  it  was 
that  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  high 
breeding  and  distinguished  bearing,  which 
binds  as  with  an  icy  thrall  the  flippant 
tongue  of  ignorance,  and  holds  under  its 
weight  the  ever-bounding  elasticity  of  un- 
der-bred pretension.  Unconsciously  to  those 
who  possess  the  charm,  that  last  perfection 
of  breeding  which  is  intended  to  make  all 
feel  at  ease,  acts  as  a  check  upon  undue 
aspirants. 

Though  not  to  be  classed  with  the  latter 
order,  our  friend  Lilias  was,  as  we  have 
said,  intuitively  sensible  of  the  tone  of  her 
visitor's  carriage  and  address  ;  and  she  had 
received  Lord  Falkland's  bow  with  no  other 
acknowledgment  than  that  of  timidly  rais- 
ing her  eyes  for  a  second,  to  drop  them  as 
rapidly. 

But,  embarrassed  as  she  was,  the  native 
spring  of  coquetry  still  flowed  beneath  the 
surface,  and  prevented  her  from  suffering  to 
pass  unnoticed  the  curious  and  inquiring 
glances  which  the  young  soldier  on  whom 
Lord  Falkland  leaned  from  time  to  time 
bestowed  on  her.  Nor  was  she  surprised, 
nor  altogether  displeased,  when,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  foregoing  conversation,  our 
hero  stood  by  her  side. 

He  had  observed  her  distress,  and, 
prompted  by  that  true  politeness  which  is 
the  result  of  a  kind  heart  and  a  generous 
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nature,  he  crossed  the  apartment  on  the 
first  pause,  and  accosted  her. 

"Pardon  me,  young  lady!  if  I  appear 
unwarrantably  curious.  But,  improbable 
as  it  may  seem,  I  have  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion that  somewhere  we  have  met  before, 
that  I  would  know  whether  the  recognition 
is  mutual  !" 

No  speech  could  have  been  better  adapt- 
ed to  dissipate  the  mauvaise  horde  with 
which  Lilias  was  overcome,  than  this,  which 
challenged  her  to  a  recollection  of  previous 
acquaintance.  The  question,  moreover, 
afforded  her  a  most  auspicious  pretext  for 
raising  her  animated  dark  eyes,  and  sur- 
veying the  young  gentleman  who  proposed 
it  from  head  to  foot. 

Having  apparently  satisfied  herself  by 
the  survey,  Lilias  replied  very  quietly  to 
her  interrogator — 

"It  seems  hardly  likely,  Sir  Cavalier — 
most  probably  you  mistake  me  for  some 
one  else." 

Now  it  was  the  same  principle  of  false 
shame  which  had  previously  embarrassed 
her  in  presence  of  her  superiors  that  dic- 
tated these  words.  For  the  quickness  of  her 
perception  had  easily  enabled  her  to  recog- 
nize in  Lyndesay  the  youth  whom  three 
years  before  she  had  so  unceremoniously 
accommodated  with  the  means  of  continu- 
ing his  journey  on  horseback.  But  the 
thought  that  the  gallant  young  officer 
should  recall  to  mind  herself  as  the  maid 
of  the  inn,  was  not  to  be  endured. 

To  our  hero,  the  matter  was  indifferent. 
And  merely  answering  "  Possibly  so,"  he 
proceeded  to  express  a  hope  that  she  had 
not  been  alarmed  l.y  the  bUM  during  the 
evening,  which,  he  imagined,  had  been  too 
distant  to  cause  her  serious  inconvenience. 

"  No — not  alarmed — but  I  heard  it  quite 
well.  I  hope  there  were  not  a  great  many 
killed  ?" 

"  Of  our  enemies,  or  our  friends?"  re- 
turned Lyndesay. 

"  Of  your — of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  army." 

"And,  therefore,  >/our  friends,  far  whom 
you  are  naturally  anxious.  But  if  it  will 
afford  you  any  satisfaction,  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  was  hut  little  blood 
shed,  though  W6  took  many  prisoners. 
And,  by  the  by,  that  reminds  me  that 
these  latter  must  be  disposed  of." 

Lyndesay  returned  towards  Lord  Falk- 
land, who  was  engaged  in  giving  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  the  officers  whoee  business 
it  was  to  regulate  the  disposition  of  the 
troop  for  the  night,  throughout  the  village. 
His  back  was  towards  the  greater  part  of 
the  company,  and  when,  having  concluded 
his  several  charges,  he  turned  round, 
Lyndesay  was  struck  with  the  alteration  in 
his  appearance  and  manner,  which  the  last 

twelve  hours  had  effected. 

"  Good  heavens  !  my  lord,  what  ails  you  ? 


But  you  are  fatigued — you  want  refresh- 
ment— you  want  repose.  Can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you?" 

The  young  nobleman  laid  his  hand  on 
Albert's  shoulder,  and  pressing  the  other 
to  his  heart,  said,  in  a  low  hollow  tone — 

"  No,  Lyndesay — you  cannot — I  want — 
peace." 

"  But,  my  dear  lord  !  consider,  that  now 
that  cherished  blessing  can  be  pui 
only  by  success  in  war.     Bring  wine  !"  he 
added,  louder,  "  his  lordship  suffers  from 
over  exertion  and  anxiety." 

Falkland  tasted  a  few  drops,  and  seemed 
a  little  revived. 

"  You  were  about  to  communicate  some- 
thing to  me,  dear  Lyndesay,"  said  he. 

"  I  was  merely  wishing  to  ascertain 
your  Lordship's  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  the  prisoners,"  returned 
Albert. 

"  True, — we  must  hear  the  roll ; — bid 
Trevannion  read  it." 

Lyndesay  left  the  room  in  search  of  the 
officer  whom  Lord  Falkland  had  named, 
and  they  presently  returned  together. 
Meantime,  their  companions,  whose  appe- 
tite had  not  suffered  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  long  fast,  a  longer  march, 
and  a  sharp  skirmish,  had  intervened  since 
their  last  meal,  eagerly  placed  okeBeeetvefl 
at  table  to  partake  of  the  supper  which  had 
been  hastily  prepared  for  them  ;  and  the 
vigor  of  their  operations  upon  the  hall- 
roasted  joints,  the  broiled  bacon  and  pork, 
which  had  been  placed  before  them,  seemed 
to  leave  but  little  hope  for  any  late  c 

Lord  Falkland  seated  himself  at  the 
board  with  the  rest ;  but  he  touched  not, — 
tasted  not  Yet,  when  pressed  upon  the 
subject,  he  declared  himself  quite  well ; 
ana  his  countenance,  habitually  pei 
had  lost  none  of  its  benignant  expr 
nor  the  calm,  sweet  smile,  with  which  he 
rewarded  all  efforts  to  distract  him.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  more  than  common  pale- 
ness upon  that  thoughtful  brow,  and  the 
eye  shone  with  an  unearthly  lnal 
a  courteous  attention  to  the  wants  of 
Howard,  and  of  Lilias  Hainan,  be 
into  a  fit  of  deep  abstraction,  from  which 
the  venerable  clergyman  would  gladly  have 
endeavored  to  rouse  him,  but  that  he 
feared  there  lurked  some  latent  sorrow, 
which  might  not  bear  the  intrusion  of 
a  stranger.  He  resolved,  however,  to 
make  the  essay  ;  and,  for  a  time,  succeeded 
in  engaging  the  attention  of  the  young 
nobleman  to  the  subject  of  inquiries  which 
he  felt  much  interest  in  making  upon  the 
urrences  of  the  war,  and  situation 
of  affairs  at  Oxford. 

Though  nothing  could  exceed  the  gen- 
ii en. tee  of  Lord  Falkland's  replies,  his  com- 
panion perceived  with  regret  that  such 
conversation  increased,  rather  than  dimi- 
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nished,  the  melancholy  of  his  deportment. 
When  at  length  Lyndesay  entered,  his 
Lordship  turned  towards  him  with  a  faint 
and  sickly  smile,  and  begged  that  the  busi- 
ness of  going  through  the  list  might  be  de- 
spatched as  soon  as  possible. 

Lyndesay  remonstrated. 

"  You  are  sinking,  my  Lord !  under  the 
over-excitement  of  these  fatal  times.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  name  a  substitute  for  this 
evening,  and  take  some  rest  1" 

The  voice  of  the  young  nobleman  was 
firm  and  unfaltering,  though  its  tone  of 
sadness  was  never  forgotten  by  the  few 
who  heard  it,  as  he  replied,  looking  fixed- 
ly into  the  face  of  the  last  speaker — 

"  No  !  my  friend !  I  will  fulfil  what  du- 
ties still  remain — /  shall  have  rest  enough 
— to-morrow." 

A  short  pause  ensued — for  of  the  friends 
who  surrounded  Lord  Falkland  at  the  time 
he  spoke,  some  were  unable  to  assign  a 
meaning  to  his  words,  and  ascribed  them 
merely  to  the  working  of  a  morbid  fancy — 
others  supposed  that  he  referred  to  the 
prospect  of  better  quarters.  Lyndesay 
alone,  struck  to  the  heart  by  the"  tone  of 
their  delivery,  comprehended  in  a  moment 
all  that  they  would  convey.  Unable  to 
proffer  a  syllable  in  reply,  yet  alive  to  the 
impolicy  of  damping  the  spirits  of  the  com- 
pany, he  stooped  to  place  before  his  com- 
mander the  roll  of  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  as  he  did  so,  murmured  low, 
"  Have  faith  in  God  I'1 

Falkland  took  it,  and  slightly  glancing 
his  eyes  over  the  length  of  the  list,  bade 
Lieutenant  Trevannion  read  the  names. 

They  were  numerous,  but  comprehended 
few  individuals  of  eminence  or  distinction, 
and  for  some  time  the  monotonous  and  un- 
interesting sound  of  words  without  ideas 
proceeded  uninterruptedly.  At  length  one 
was  announced  which  caused  a  sudden 
start,  and  almost  a  cry,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

All  turned;  and  Lilias,  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  report  with  intense  anxiety, 
advanced  towards  the  group  at  the  table. 
Her  bashfulness  had  vanished  under  the 
stronger  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  her  ex- 
ited respect  for  the  present  company 
gave  way  before  more  powerful  emotions. 

"  Where — where  is  he  ?  I  will  go  to  him 
immediately." 

The  name,  in  the  report  of  the  prisoners, 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  had 
caused  such  an  effusion,  was  "  Walter  Cra- 
ven— badly  wounded." 

Receiving  no  immediate  reply,  Lilias 
addressed  herself  to  Lord  Falkland — 

"  My  Lord !  if  you  command  here,  give 
instant  directions,  I  entreat  you,  that  I  may 
see  him  I" 

"Which  of  the  prisoners  do  you  desire 


to  see,  young  lady  ?  and  how  are  you  related 
to  him  V 

"  The  last  named,  my  Lord ! — one  who 
never  did  harm  to  a  fellow  creature — who 
would  now  have  been  happy  and  at  peace 
in  his  native  Yorkshire  valleys  but  for  me 
— who  enlisted  in  these  wars  but  to  win 
my  father's  favor,  for  never  was  a  nature 
more  averse  to  war.  And  I  am  the  cause 
of  his  misfortunes,  his  imprisonment,  and, 
perhaps,  his  death.  Oh !  Master  Lynde- 
say ! — an  hour  ago  I  said  I  did  not  recollect 
you.  I  have  been  a  fool !  and  was  ashamed 
to  own  that  in  an  humble  station  I  formerly 
did  you  a  trifling  service.  You  will  re- 
member a  journey  to  York  by  night,  for 
which  you  were  obliged  to  seek  equipments 
at  a  small  hamlet  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Yorkshire ;  and  you  may  not  quite  have 
forgotten  the  maiden  who  furnished  you 
with  the  means  of  travelling,  or  her  com- 
panion who  acted  as  your  groom.  Ha! 
you  remember  me  ?  and  he  was  Walter  Cra- 
ven. In  truth  we  did  but  little,  and  have 
no  just  claim  on  your  good  offices;  yet  be 
more  than  just! — be  generous!  and  inter- 
cede for  me  that  Walter  may  have  his  liber- 
ty ;  for,  ill  and  wounded,  captivity  would 
soon  destroy  him.  He  never  will  draw 
the  sword  again,  my  lord ! — once  freed,  he 
never  will 1" 

Lilias  had  spoken  with  a  rapidity  and 
vehemence  which  had  left  no  opportunity 
for  answer  or  interruption.  Seemingly  re- 
solved to  bear  down  all  opposition,  and 
anticipate  every  objection — her  head  bend- 
ing forward — and  her  black  eyes  radiant 
with  expression — the  very  earnestness  of 
her  manner  produced  a  feeling  of  respect 
and  interest  in  all  who  witnessed  it;  and 
entirely  checked,  if  such  had  existed,  any 
disposition  to  make  her  distress  the  subject 
of  raillery  or  ill-timed  jest. 

The  appeal  was  not  lost  upon  our  hero. 

"  I  thank  you,  Mistress  Lilias,"  said  he, 
"  for  having  put  me  in  remembrance  of  an 
obligation,  for  rendering  me  which,  indeed, 
I  owe  you  more  than  you  can  think  or  sup- 
pose. Right  happy  am  I  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  my  sense  of  it.  And 
you,  my  dear  Lord !  if  it  be  in  your  power, 
will,  I  think,  not  refuse  the  boon  of  this 
young  man's  liberty  ?" 

"On  receiving  his  oath  never  more  to 
carry  arms  against  the  King,  I  have  the 
power  to  liberate  him,"  replied  Falkland. 
"  His  wounds,  I  fear,  disable  him  from  ap- 
pearing here  ?" 

"They  are  severe,  but  not  dangerous," 
said  one  of  the  officers  present,  whose  duty 
it  had  been  to  visit  the  prisoners ;  "  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  ensure  him  a  few  weeks' 
close  confinement." 

"  Then,  Lyndesay,  I  must  delegate  to  you 
the  pleasing  task  of  relieving  this  young 
lady's  anxiety  by  receiving  the  oath  I  have 
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mentioned  from  the  wounded  man,  and 
thereupon  you  may  pronounce  him  free. 
For  the  disposal  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
you  must,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  await 
the  royal  orders !" 

Falkland  rose  as  he  said  this,  and  made 
a  movement  to  retire.  Every  one  around 
the  table,  as  if  urged  by  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  rose  also.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him,  and  there  was  a  brief  silence.  The 
thanks  which  Lilias  had  been  about  to  utter 
died  upon  her  lips,  but  her  tears  flowed  fast. 
After  dwelling  for  a  few  seconds  on  the 
near  familiar  faces  around,  and  silently 
grasping  the  hands  that  were  extended 
towards  him,  Lord  Falkland  quitted  the 
room.  As  he  did  so,  he  said  to  Lyndesay, 
who  also  was  leaving  on  his  errand  of 
mercy — 

"  Thank  CJod,  my  last  act  is  one  of peace!" 

"When,  some  considerable  time  after  this", 
our  hero  returned  to  the  house,  he  found 
that  all,  excepting  Howard,  had  retired  to 
rest;  for  it  was  late  in  the  night,  and  the 
earliest  dawn  of  morning  was  to  witness 
their  march.  Full  of  solicitude  on  account 
of  his  commander,  and  agitated  by  feelings 
ho  had  long  and  vainly  striven  to  repress, 
and  which  tho  circumstances  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Howard  and  Lilias  had  served  fco 
recall  more  vividly,  Lyndesay  sought  not 
to  rest,  but  doled  out  the  few  remaining 
hours  before  the  march  in  conversation  with 
his  newly  recovered  friend. 

44  My  Lord  Falkland  informs  mo,"  said 
Howard,  "  that  you  visited  the  Court  at 
Oxford  previously  to  joining  his  troop. 
Tell  me,  did  you  see  the  Lady  Katharine 
Wentworth?  and  did  you  recognize  in  her 
the  Kate  of  other  yea 

"I — yes — I  saw  the  Lady  Katharine 
Wontwl.rth." 

"  And  right  happy  would  my  pupil  be  to 
meet  you  once  more  1  For  she  has  frequent- 
ly shared  my  regret  that  a  promise  exacted 
by  her  late  father  should  prohibit  your  seek- 
ing our  society  with  honor  and  truth." 

"  llr  .Majesty  was  most  gracious  tome." 

"Her  Majesty? — ah,  ves,  good  lady! — 
no  doubt  she  would.  And  did  the  Lady 
Katharine  toll  y<>u  whether  she  still  retains 
the  services  of  your  old  friend  Alice  ?" 

"Alice! — you  said.  No,  I  did  not  see 
her.  What  a  lovely  creature  is  Mistress 
Margaret  Hamilton !" 

"Ah!  poor  misguided  girl!  so  thought 
Montrose.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  you  re- 
member the  warning  you  gave  me  with  re- 
gard to  Alice  :  the  event  proved  your  opin- 
ion but  too  true." 

"Indeed! — but  what  of  Montrose  and 
Mi-tress  Margaret?"  replied  our  hero,  to 
whom  Alice's  proceedings  had  become  a 
matter  of  very  secondary  importance. 

"  <  *h  !  Katharine  would  have  told  you  all 
about  it;  for  the  noble  Earl,  I  believe,  en- 


gaged her  services  both  as  advocate  with 
his  mistress,  and  medium  through  which 
his  letters  might  be  safely  conveyed  to  her; 
for  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
fessor whom  Hamilton  had  placed  over  his 
niece  intercepted  them." 

"  She,  then,  received  them  but  for  an- 
other!— fool  that  I  was!  Pray  proceed, 
dear  Sir." 

"  I  am  no  adept  at  love  tales,  my  young 
friend.  And,  as  I  said  before,  Katharine, 
who  was  in  the  confidence  of  both,  would 
have  told  you  much  more  than  I  can,  had 
she  been  aware  of  your  great  anxiety  on 
the  subject.  But  my  beloved  pupil  has  suf- 
fered so  many  and  so  severe  calamities  since 
she  parted  from  you,  that  doubtless  she 
would  have  little  heart  to  speak  to  you  of 
aught  else." 

44  Alas  !  she  did  not  speak  to  me  even  of 
these,"  returned  Lyndesay. 

Howard  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

11  What  subject,  then,  could  so  have  en- 
grossed her  interest  and  yours,  that  you 
spoke  not  on  these  seemingly  so  natural 
topics  ?" 

44 1  was  a  fool — an  idiot  V*  answered  our 
hero,  to  the  still  more  utter  ama/a-im-nt  o{ 
his  unsuspicious  auditor.  At  length  the 
latter  calmly  remarked, — 

44  You  did  not,  than,  recognize  her?" 

During  this  short  pause,  Lyn  h  >av  had 
quickly  revolved  in  his  min 
believing  in  the  pretensions  of  M 
the  hand  of  Katharine.     The  fact  of  her 
apparent  correspondence  with  him  ha  . 
his  strongest  ground  for  such  a  i 
and  that  having  vanish,  il  under  his  present 
enlightenment,  at  once  there  flashed  across 
his  mind  the  possibility  th;  bt  still 

be  free.      Her  engagement  with   Montrose 
he  had  originally  assumed,  for  n 
son    that  he  could  recall,  than    the  Lady 
Katharine's  avowed  admiration  of  tic 
Earl's  character;    an    admiration   which, 
after  Howard's  words,  appeared  to  our  kieto 
sojust  and  discriminating,  thathe  wondered 
how  it  ever  should  have  given  him  urn 
The  overwhelming  conviction  of  her  having 
plighted  her  faith  to  his  friend  havin_ 
for  ever  removed,  he  was  at  once  disposed 
to  disbelieve  that  any  other  possesse 
faith  ;  and,  with  the  natural  impulse  of  the 
human  mind,  finding  himself  mistaken  in 
the  principal  point,  he  was  willing  to  1 
himself  mistaken  in  all. 

The  Prince's  demonstrations  yet  remain- 
ed to  be  accounted  for;  yet,  viewed  without 
the  intervening  mists  of  passion  and  preju- 
dice, he  had  no  right  to  conclude  that  the 
Lady  Katharine  had  encouraged  or  admitted 
them. 

To  all  these  facts  our  hero  suddenly  open- 
ed his  eyes,  as,  lost  in  a  fit  of  de 
tion,  he  sate  some  time  without  answering 
his  companion's  last  remark. 
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In  fact,  he  had  not  even  heard  it,  or,  at 
any  rate,  comprehended  its  purport.  But 
feeling  a  sort  of  consciousness  that  some- 
thing had  been  said  to  which  something 
must  be  said  in  reply,  he  suddenly  re- 
marked— 

"Report  speaks  of  Lady  Katharine's  ap- 
proaching marriage." 

"Marriage? — and  with -whom?"  rejoined 
Howard. 

"  That  I  did  not  hear,"  returned  ourhero. 

"And  you  did  not  inquire  of  herself 
whether  such  a  piece  of  gossip  had  any 
foundation?"  said  the  single-minded  min- 
ister. 

"  I ! — oh  no — how  impossible !" 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  you  puzzle  me," 
returned  Howard.  "  Surely  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake,  such  an  inquiry  would 
have  been  both  possible  and  natural — nay, 
it  was  hardly  kind  to  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  so  much  concern.  But  had  you  heard 
the  truth,  I  fear  you  would  have  been  dis- 
appointed. Katharine  Wentworth,  as  I 
think,  holds  matrimony  in  aversion,  and  the 
man  can  hardly  have  appeared  who  can  have 
won  the  favor  which  Buckingham  and  so 
many  of  the  gay  young  nobles  of  the  Court 
have  long  sought  in  vain.  In  truth,  few  are 
worthy  of  such  a  prize." 

Lyndesay  had  not  failed  to  grasp  with 
avidity  the  information  which  Howard's 
words  conveyed.  Secure  from  his  expres- 
sions of  regret  at  her  rejection  of  all  suitors, 
that  her  old  friend  and  preceptor  still  be- 
lieved her  free,  our  hero  may  be  excused  for 
indulging  himself  for  an  instant  in  the  vi- 
sionary hope  that  he  alone,  of  all  men,  might 
guess  at  the  secret  motive  of  such  uniform 
indifference.  The  next  moment,  however, 
ipited  himself  for  the  vanity  of  the 
thought,  and  proceeded,  according  to  rule, 
to  state  an  exactly  opposite  one. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  was,  I  believe,  the 
most  favored  suitor  during  my  short  sojourn 
at  the  Court.  And  this  fact  may  sufficiently 
account  for  the  Lady  Katharine's  rejection 
of  the  rest." 

"Impossible  !  but  mark  !  that  sound  has 
ceased  at  length,"  said  Howard,  pointing 
upwards  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  And 
true  it  was,  that  throughout  the  night,  the 
measured  tread  of  footsteps  pacing  the 
apartment,  had  sounded  above  their  heads 
without  intermission.  To  Lyndesay's  in- 
quiry as  to  who  was  the  occupant  of  the 
chamber  above,  he  received  the  answer, 
"  The  apartment  was  allotted  to  my  Lord 
Falkland.7'  Again  our  hero  sank  into  a 
deep  reverie. 

"  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together."  Could  Lynde- 
say have  been  assured  three  or  four  hours 
ago  that  aught  like  happiness  would  fill  his 
bosom  daring  this  night,  he  would  have  re- 
jected the  notion  as  absurd:  so  deep  had 


been  his  sympathy  with  the  obvious  state  of 
moral  suffering  in  which  he  saw  his  com- 
mander. Alike  incredulous  would  he  have 
been  if  one  had  yet  earlier  predicted  to  him 
that  in  the  same  hour  in  which  he  had 
learned  the  Lady  Katharine  was  free,  his 
heart  could  be  oppressed  with  sorrow. 

Yet  so  it  was.  Howard's  words  had  open- 
ed again  the  avenues  of  hope — long  closed, 
and,  as  he  believed,  for  ever ;  and  his  spirits 
rose,  and  a  glow  of  happiness  passed 
through  his  breast,  as  he  ventured  once 
more  to  let  his  thoughts  dwell  with  love  on 
that  long-banished  image.  Life  again  pre- 
sented objects  to  be  pursued,  hopes  to  be 
realized,  a  scene  of  stirring  and  awakening 
interests,  instead  of  "stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable" endurance.  He  had  now  a  fu- 
ture. 

But  then  came  the  remark  which  called 
his  attention  to  those  slow  and  measured 
and  constant  steps  above  ;  the  steps  of  one 
too  troubled  to  rest — too  sad  to  seek  relief 
in  converse.  Alas  !  what  had  life  been  to 
him  ?  Had  he  ever  known  the  dreams  of 
joy  which  had  but  the  instant  before  irra- 
diated Lyndesay's  own  spirit?  And  if  s"o, 
where  were  they  now?  And  what  deserts 
had  he  himself  that  he  should  hope  a  better 
fate  ?  And  again  a  darker  shadow  passed 
over  those  bright  visions. 

So  long  is  youth  ere  it  truly  lays  to  heart 
the  dearly-bought  lesson,  that  unalloyed 
happiness,  even  for  a  day,  is  a  vision  which 
this  world  may  not  realize  :  a  plant  which 
may  put  forth  its  buds  on  earth,  but  whose 
blossom  shall  expand  but  in  Heaven. 

On  that  night  of  varied  and  deep  emo- 
tions, never  afterwards  forgotten  by  Lynde- 
say, many  an  eye  was,  like  his,  unclosed 
and  watching ;  many  doomed,  alas  !  never 
to  be  closed  again  but  in  that  sleep  from 
which  there  is  no  awaking.  Many  a  lip 
moved  in  prayer,  destined  to  be  the  last  ap- 
peal of  the  spirit,  through  her  earthly  ta- 
bernacle, to  the  Judge  before  whom  she 
was  summoned  in  a  few  hours  to  appear ; 
for  the  sun  which  rose  in  the  morning  was 
to  set  upon  the  fatal  field  of  Newbury  ! 

At  that  place  the  King,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
on  the  night  previous,  and  had  thus  antici- 
pated the  movement  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  received  a  check  in  his  march  eastward 
from  the  encounter  with  Prince  Rupert  on 
the  evening  before.  The  King,  though 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid  a  general  en- 
gagement, was  compelled  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  by  the  dispositions  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  which  Essex  drew  up  in 
battle  array  on  arriving  near  to  the  town. 

The  Earl  took  possession  of  an  eminence, 
called  Biggs's  Hill :  and  thence  detaching 
his  men  *o  the  posts  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  the  neighborhood,  thereby  secured 
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to  hi m sol f  every  favorable  circumstance  as 
regarded  position. 

On  the  junction  of  the  horse,  under 
Prince  Rupert,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
royal  army,  the  spirit  and  mettle  of  some 
of  the  young  cavaliers  so  far  overcame  their 
sense  of  discipline,  that  various  parties, 
eager  to  distinguish  themselves,  joined  in 
close  action  with  the  enemy.  Skirmish  led 
to  skirmish  ;  for  the  courage  and  zeal  of  the 
officers  of  the  royal  party  could  ill  brook 
restraint ;  and  their  too  great  contempt  for 
the  power  of  their  adversaries  rendered 
them  impatient  for  engagement,  in  spite  of 
the  more  prudent  and  well-digested  com- 
mands of  tne  King.  At  length  the  conflict 
became  so  general,  that  his  Majesty  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  to  put  all  to  the  issue  of  a  battle. 

The  word  "  to  advance !"  once  given,  the 
noble  troop  under  Prince  Rupert  dashed 
forward,  and  by  the  force  and  intrepidity  of 
their  charge,  threw  into  confusion  the 
enemy's  horse,  against  whom  tlnir  atta.-k 
was  first  directed.  The  routed  troops  re- 
tired to  recover  order,  leaving  the  foot  en- 
tirely exposed.  But  in  attacking  the  latter, 
the  cavaliers  were  less  successful.  Well 
trained,  and  endued  with  obstinate  courag". 
the  infantry  maintained  their  ground  ;  and 
though  the  gallant  troop,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  gentlemen,  which  composed  the 
royal  cavalry,  repeatedly  wheeled  about  an.l 
renewed  the  charge,  their  rampart  of  pikes 
rendered  the  Parliamentary  foot  impervious 
to  all  efforts  to  break  their  line. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  several  attacks  that 
Lord  Falkland,  posted  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  was  proceed- 
ing along  a  lane,  with  a  view  to  reaching  a 
more  assailable  point  in  the  enemy's  pha- 
lanx. At  his  side  rode  Lyndesay,  his  un- 
failing companion  in  that  day's  warfare; 
throughout  which,  even  amongst  those  gal- 
lant ranks,  their  intrepidity  and  conduct 
had  rendered  them  conspicuous.  Full  <>f 
animation,  and  apparently  in  the  highest 
spirits,  the  Lord  Falkland  encouraged  the 
men,  and  counselled  the  officers  ;  reminding 
all  of  their  duty  to  their  country — of  their 
love  to  their  King. 

Himself  the  foremost  in  every  post  of 
danger,  his  example  alone  inspired  cour- 
age, and  Lyndesay,  who  had  seconded  and 
supported  his  every  effort,  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  he  saw  in  the  bold  and  energetic 
soldier  by  his  side,  the  same  man  on  whose 
lips  had  lately  dwelt  but  that  one  word, 
44  Peace !" 

With  this  reflection  our  hero  had  turned 
for  an  instant  towards  his  commander,  as 
they  galloped  along  the  enclosed  lane.  As 
he  did  so,  he  heard  voices  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge  which  bounded  the  road,  and 
beeame  aware  that  a  party  lay  in  ambush. 

Quickly   turning,  ho   heard  the   words, 


"  Now — instantly !"  and  a  shot  whizzed  past 
him — as  two  arquebusiers  suddenly  rose 
from  behind  the  fence.  Discharging  his 
pistol  at  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  lired, 
and  which  took  effect,  for  he  heard  a  shriek 
and  groan  of  mortal  agony,  Lyndesay  turn- 
ed towards  Lord  Falkland.  The  1ml let  had 
entered  a  fatal  part.  One  moment  the 
young  nobleman  supported  himself  in  his 
saddle,  then  turning  his  glazed  eyes  upon 
Lyndesay,  he  held  out  his  hand,  but  before 
our  hero  could  grasp  it,  he  fell  lifeless  to 
the  earth. 

In  another  second  Lyndesay  eh- 

ed  beside  him.  For  on  the  discharge  of  his 
pistol  at  the  arquebusier,  the  wounded 
man's  companion,  with  a  fearful  oath,  had 
levelled  his  musket   at    Lvml  rt : 

and  but  for  his  suddenly  stooping  towards 
Lord  Falkland,  the  bullet  must  I  red 

there. 

As  it  was,  it  passed  into  the  side,  and  he 
was  seen  to  fall,  as  most  supposed,  by  the 
same  ball  which  had  killed  Lord  Falkland. 
Both  were  reported  in  the  li>t  of  slain; 
though  Falkland's  body  alone  was  diaooi 
ed  on  the  field  when  night  put  an  end  to 
the  battle;  none  being  able  to  identify  that 
of  Albert  Lyndesay. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

2  And  must  we  be  divided  !  must  we  part  ? 

.  Itu  a.    Aye,  hand  from  hand,  !  heart 

from  heart. 

King  Richard  II. 

Mi  \\ while  there  were  lonely  hearts  and 
-jiirits  at  Oxford,  awaiting  the  tidings 
on  which,  lor  the  most  part,  all  their  hopes 
depended.  The  fortunes  of  some,  th 
est  affections  of  others,  were  staked  in  this 
mortal  struggle,  and,  agonizing  as  w 
suspense  which  inter'  I    each 

despatch,  even  more  agonizing  was  1 1 
of  feeling  which  frequently  fetton 
publication. 

The   residence  of  her   majesty   and  the 
court  at  Oxford  had  rendered  that  place  the 
resort  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  ladies  of 
birth    ami    distinction  whose  husbands  or 
other  relatives  were  enlisted  in  tie 
cause;  and,  on  the  rare  occasion  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  post  from  the  army,  all 
beat  faster — for  almost  inevitably  to  some 
amongst  their  number  was  dealt  the  sharp, 
keen    blow   of    sudden    bereavemen: 
nought  remained  to   the  widowed  and   the 
fatherless  other  than  the  faint  consolation 
that  those  they  loved  had  died  with  honor. 

To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  party, 
the  situation  of  the  court  at  Oxford  was  l>y 
no  means  a  secure  one;  and  had  the  Parlia- 
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mentary  troops,  as  was  once  apprehended, 
advanced  upon  the  city,  the  situation  of  the 
queen,  and  of  the  numerous  adherents  who 
made  that  place  their  rendezvous,  must 
have  been  very  precarious. 

But  it  was  not  the  apprehension  of  per- 
sonal danger,  influencing  many  around 
her,  that  shadowed  the  brow  of  the  Lady 
Katharine  Wentworth  with  a  deeper  cast  of 
care  than  it  had  ever  worn  before.  From 
the  time  of  Lyndesay's  departure  for  the 
siege  of  Gloucester,  her  spirits  had  never 
regained  their  accustomed  cheerfulness  ; 
and  the  anxiety  with  which  she  watched 
for  tidings  from  the  army  had  drawn  upon 
her  many  a  stroke  of  misdirected  raillery; 
the  prince's  assiduities  and  avowed  admira- 
tion having  given  occasion  to  no  less  jea- 
lousy than  remark. 

By  Katharine  herself  his  homage  had 
else  been  totally  forgotten  in  the  far  deeper 
musings  which  Lyndesay's  parting  words 
had  awakened  within  her.  In  them  she 
fnund  the  key  to  his  whole  conduct,  and,  as 
she  fondly  told  herself,  its  complete  justifi- 
cation, and  even  in  this  thought  there  was 
happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  gone 
away  deceived,  believing  in  her  desertion 
of  him  for  another;  and  how  should  she 
make  known  to  him  the  truth  ? — how  ex- 
plain all  that  in  the  simplicity  of  womanly 
trust,  and  the  innocence  of  conscious  rec- 
titude, she  had  never  before  dreamed  could 
:|>lanatit>n  ?  but  which,  as  she  now 
feared,  had  destroyed  his  faith  in  her  for 
ever.  To  write  to  him  were  not  maidenly, 
even  had  the  .state  of  public  communication 
afforded  her  a  reasonable  hope  that  any  let- 
ter, save  an  official  despatch,  would  reach 
the  hand  for  which  it  was  destined.  Whe- 
ther even  he  would  return  to  Oxford  she 
knew  not,  and  his  farewell  to  herself  had, 
at  any  rate,  been  final.  And  then  came 
back  upon  her  memory  the  tone  in  which 
he  had  uttered  those  cherished  assurances 
of  unaltered  love,  and  it  sounded  as  the 
knell  of  a  happiness  gone  by  for  ever. 

Still  she  eagerly  searched  every  despatch 
for  the  most  trilling  mention  of  the  one 
loved  name,  and  not  without  success:  for 
during  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  the  reports 
of  the  commanding  officer  contained  honor- 
able notice  of  his  conduct  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  a  sally  from  the  enemy  had 
occasioned  an  action.  On  the  raising  of 
ige,  a  faint  hope  arose  that  he  might 
return,  but  soon  it  was  overruled,  and  the 
army,  with  which  Lyndesay  still  continued, 
marched  eastward.  At  length  came  the 
tidings  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Newbury,  and 
then, — all  was  over,  and  the  secret  of  her 
heart  must  remain  buried  there  for  ever. 

Weeks  and  months  wore  away  :  the  army 
returned  into  winter  quarters,  and  the 
King  again  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford, 
to  which  place  he  summoned  a  parliament. 


The  hopes  of  the  royal  party  seemed  for  a 
while  to  revive,  and  in  the  rapid  succession 
of  events  of  overwhelming  importance, 
private  griefs  could  hardly  demand  sym- 
pathy. 

In  Katharine's  sorrow  such  sympathy 
was  impossible,  for  none  of  those  around 
her  knew  the  hidden  canker  at  the  heart 
which  ate  away  the  bloom  from  the  cheek, 
and  the  lustre  from  the  eye,  and  which  took 
from  the  step  its  lightness.  Ever  calm  and 
tranquil,  her  demeanor  excited  less  remark 
than  when,  in  the  anxiety  of  suspense,  it 
had  exhibited  at  intervals  a  certain  degree 
of  restlessness ;  for  now  she  knew  the  worst, 
and  deep  but  certain  sorrow  is  ever  less 
demonstrative  than  feverish  suspense.  The 
bullet  that  carries  death  leaves  but  little 
external  trace  of  nature's  struggles,  but 
the  probing  of  a  wound  brings  agony 
which  overpowers  the  sfrongest  fortitude. 

On  his  return  to  Oxford,  the  King  had 
used  in  his  bearing  towards  the  Lady 
Katharine  even  more  than  his  accustomed 
indulgence  ;  and  amid  the  oppressive  cares 
and  harassing  importunities  which  now 
multiplied  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  his 
eyes  were  frequently  fixed  on  the  blanched 
and  sunken  cheeks  of  the  fair  young  maid 
of  honor,  with  an  earnestness  that  startled 
her,  and  that  called  up  the  quick,  faint 
blush  of  consciousness.  But  the  name  she 
loved,  he  had  never  uttered  in  her  hearing, 
and  in  her  sorrow  she  believed  none  shared. 

Had  our  heroine's  calamity  been  of  a  less 
engrossing  nature,  the  adventures  both  of 
the  courtand  the  country,  during  this  winter, 
might  have  furnished  sufficient  subject  for 
distraction.  The  long  course  of  suspicion 
and  doubt  which  had  shadowed  the  royal 
mind,  with  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
brought  to  a  crisis,  by  the  discovery  of  his 
former  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  the  nation  and  King.  As  this 
offence,  however,  had  been  included  in  the 
general  pardon,  announced  by  the  act  of 
oblivion,  it  was  not  until  the  Duke,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Laverick,  had 
given,  at  this  time,  public  and  unequivocal 
proofs  of  disloyalty  and  treachery  in  his 
transactions  with  the  parliament  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  Charles  at  length  found  himself 
compelled  to  treat  him  as  an  offender.  On 
his  re-appearance  at  Oxford,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  immediately  placed  under 
arrest,  and  was  removed  for  confinement  to 
the  castle  of  Pendennis,  in  Cornwall,  where 
he  long  remained  a  prisoner. 

Meanwhile,  his  noble  rival,  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  weary  of  delays,  and  burning 
with  impatience  to  possess  the  royal  sanc- 
tion which  should  arm  him  with  authority 
to  raise  the  bold  standard  of  the  Highlands, 
in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  so  solemnly 
devoted   himself,   took  the   resolution,   so 
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characteristic  of  his  chivalrous  spirit,  of 
passing  through  the  tract  of  country  occu- 
pied l.y  the  hostile  armies,  whether  English 
or  Scotch,  and  himself  seeking  an  interview 
with  the  King  at  Oxford. 

It  was  there  that  he  first  learned,  with 
hitter  grief,  that  his  youthful  friend  had 
fallen  at  Newbury ;  and  although,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  North — which  he  accomplished 
with  great  difficulty,  since  Charles  was  un-  j 
able  to  afford  him  a  single  troop  for  the 
protection  of  his  person — he  carried  with 
him  the  King's  commission,  as  Lieutenant- 
General  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces  raised,  j 
or  to  he  raised,  in  Scotland,  and  the  addi- 
tional honor  of  a  marquisate,  yet  were  pri-  | 
vate  griefs  busy  at  his  heart;  and  when  he 
raised  the  royal  standard  at  Dumfries,  and 
pledged  himself  to  restore  the  throne  OT 
perish,  deeply  did  he  feel  that  henceforth 
his  hopes  lay  but  in  his  commission  and  bifl 
sword. 

To  Margaret  Hamilton  his  visit  had  been  | 
one  continued  and  painful  struggle.    T! 
were  not  wanting  persons  who  represented  j 
the  disgrace  of  her  undo,  as  attributable  to 
the   influence   of   Montrose;    but    though 
Margaret   was   well  aware    that   the    two 
noblemen  bore  each  other  no  good-will,  she 
had  too  long  witnessed  the  strong  and  mys- 
terious power  exercised  by  the  late  confes- 
sor over  the  mind  of  her  relative,  not  to  be- 
come  convinced  that  there  existed  reasons 
why   Hamilton    should    fear     betrayal,  to  ' 
which,  on   their  detection,  Montrose's  re- 
presentations would  be  but  auxiliary  evi- 
dence. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  her  uncle  had 
throughout  acted  a  traitorous  part,   Mar- 
garet witnessed  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence  his  disgrace  and  imprisonment.     liut 
by  many  in  the  Court  far  other   feel; 
were   attributed   to    her,    and   her   careful 
seclusion  of  herself  during  Montrose's  pre- 
sence at  Oxford,  together  with  the  indexible 
tone  with  which  she  persisted  in  denying  j 
the  request  of  her  lover  to  bid  her  a  last  j 
farewell,  were  laid  to  the  account  of  a  just 
resentment  against  the  author  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  disgrace. 

But  fraught  with  calamity  as  wer 
unhappy  times  to  every  individual  whose 
fate  was  interwoven  with  their  incidents, 
for  none  did  they  weave  so  complicated  a 
web  of  trial  and  suffering  as  for  Charles 
himself.  Day  by  da}r  his  spirit  was  chafed 
by  the  dissensions  of  his  officers  and  the 
divisions  of  his  council;  while  between  the 
one  and  the  other  there  existed  an  esta- ' 
hlished  jealousy  and  opposition. 

The  parliament  which  had  met  at  his 
summons  at  Oxford,  weak  in  its  councils, 
and  without  power  to  enforce  its  own  de- 
crees, acted  rather  as  a  burden  than  a  sup- 
port. In  order  to  meet  the  exigence  for 
the  supply  of  money  and  troops,  the  King, 


on  a  pacific  accommodation  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  had  withdrawn  a  part  of  his  forces 
from  that  country.     This  act  of  ne 
to  which  his  own  rebellious  subjec 
driven  him,  was  represented  as  a  !>• 
of  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  :  Hid 
in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  with  their 
swords  at  his  breast,  reproached  him  with 
perfidy  for  calling  to  his  aid  the  defence 
prepared  against  more  distant,  1 
gerous,  offenders  of  the  same  olasi. 

His  private  and  domestic  miseries  were 
no  less  aggravated.  In  proportion  to  the 
increasing  inability  of  the  King  to  confer 
favors  and  distinctions  worthy  the  ■ 
ance  of  those  who  merited  them,  was  aug- 
mented the  rapacity  and  preeum]  bion  of  his 
partisans,  who,  rating  their  services  as  a 
personal  obligation  to  his  Majesty,  esteemed 
themselves,  each  one,  aggrieved  if  ! 
not  with  particular  reward.  Against  all 
these  difficulties  and  sore  trial 
the  manly  spirit  of  Charles  supported  itielf 
and  struggled  on  ;  but  a  blow  Mas  now  fto 
bi  struck  which  went  much  nearer  to  his 
heart — it  was  his  approaching  separation 
from  the  Queen. 

The  military  operations  of  the  winter  had 
materially  diminished  the  0  of  the 

royiilist  party,  since  in  almost  every  in- 
stance of  collision  they  had  been  left  atdis- 
advantage.     The  powerful  force  with  which 

»t8  had  entered  England 
the  north,  and   the  recall  troop* 

from    Ireland    were   speedily   -: 
Fairfax.     The  eastern  counties 
in  check  by  General  Cromwell,  wl 
now  rapidly  ascending  to    the    summit  of 
popular  fan. 

and  well-disciplined  Ironsides. 
all.  early  in  the  spring  an  i 
at  Alvesford,  in  which,  by  the  d< 

-  oarty,  the  counties  in  the  south  and 
west  were  left  almost  deprived  of  protec- 
tion :  and  the  fears  which  had  1 
entertained,  that  a  parliane  i,-;;rv  army 
should  advance  to  the  siege  of  Oxford,  were, 
with  great  reason,  renewed,  am; 
Manchester  threatened  to  meet  under  its 
gates. 

In    this    emergency,    Queen    Henrietta 
Maria  acted  not  as  became  a  daugir 
Henry  the  Fourth,  a  child  of  the  same  soil 
that  had  produced  a  Margaret  of  An 
a  Jeanne  de  Montfort,  and  which  in 
times   ha«l   displayed  in  the  pers 
actual     queen,     "  fair    Austria's    mournful 
flower,"  an  heroic  example  of  i 
stancy  and  courage.* 

The  situation  of  Henrietta — for  si, 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  English  history  up  to 
this  time,  that  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  been  de- 
posed by  violence  have  been  united  to  prim-esses  of 
the  royal  families  of  France:  Edward  II.  to  Isabel, 
the  "  she-  wolf  of  France;"  Richard  II.  to  tin 
Isabel  de  Valois  ;  Henrv  VI.  to  Marvraret  of  Anjou  ; 
Charles  I.  to  Henrietta  Maria  of  Bourbon. 
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within  a  few  months  of  again  becoming  a 
mother — might  plead  some  excuse  for  the 
precipitancy  with  which,  in  opposition  to 
the  entreaties  of  Charles  and  the  policy  of 
his  ministers,  she  insisted  upon  quitting 
her  adopted  country,  her  children's  just  in- 
heritance, at  a  time  when  her  flight  must 
contribute  to  the  serious  discouragement  of 
her  party,  as  well  as  on  abandoning  a  hus- 
band whose  affection  fur  her  knew  no 
bounds,  exactly  at  the  moment  when,  more 
especially,  her  post  was  at  his  side  ;  when 
the  world's  reverses  were  thickening  around 
him,  and  he  could  look  to  none  with  un- 
limited faith  and  tr^st,  save  to  the  wife  of 
his  bosom. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was  to 
witness  the  departure  of  the  queen  and 
her  attendants  for  Exeter,  where  she  was 
to  make  some  sojourn  previously  to  em- 
barking, in  case  of  any  alarm,  for  France. 
It  was  a  lovely  April  morning,  and  the 
brilliant  sun,  and  the  bright  green  hue  of 
nature,  all  spoke  of  hope;  and,  as  in  obe- 
dience to  a  summons  from  her  mistress,  the 
Lady  Katharine  Wentworth  proceeded, 
after  completing  her  preparations  for  the 
journey,  to  join  the  queen  in  the  departure 
chamber,  she  passed  along  the  corridor 
once  before  mentioned,  from  which  was  a 
descent  by  6teps  to  the  garden  ;  and,  as 
she  stood  a  moment,  and  contemplated  the 
budding  trees  and  the  springing  flowers, 
and  as  the  genial  breath  of  spring  passed 
her  l.row,  a  feeling  of  poace  which 
she  had  not  known  for  many  months  took 
possession  of  her;  and,  though  she  could 
not  be  said  to  hoj)c,  yet  she  became  suddenly 
sensible  of  a  more  joyous  trust  that  He, 
who  so  "intend  tin  rarth,"  and  made  it 
'•  bring  forth  and  bud,"  could,  if  it  were  His 
will,  eatm  tlowers  to  spring  up  even  in  the 
desert  of  her  own  existence. 

"  Presentiments  !  they  judge  not  right, 
Who  deem  that  ye  from  open  light 

Retire  in  fear  of  shame —  % 


Bow  oft  from  yon,  derided  Powers, 
Comes  Faith  that  in  auspicious  hours 

Builds  castles,  not  of  air  ! 
ladings  unsanctioned  by  the  will, 
Flow  from  your  visionary  skill, 

And  teach  us  to  beware'. 

Rut  who  can  fathom  your  intents  ? 
Number  their  signs  or  instruments? 

A  rainbow — a  sunbeam. 
A  subtle  smell  that  Spring  unbinds, 
Dead  pause  abrupt  of  midnight  winds, 

An  echo,  or  u  dream." 


When  Katharine  reached  the  presence 
chamber,  she  found  the  king  and  queen 
alone.  She  would  have  retired,  but  the 
queen  called  to  her,  "  Ah,  mignonne !  thou 
hast  already  kept  us  waiting,  and  wo  shall 
hardly  reach  our  first  station  before  night- 
fall: our  ladies  are  already  to  horse,  and 
our  coach  is  in  attendance.'' 


Much  shocked  at  having  so  far  trans- 
gressed her  duty,  Katharine  was  prompt  in 
offering  apologies  for  the  delay,  but  the 
king  interrupted  her : 

"  We,  at  least,  cannot  blame  you,  my 
child ;  you  have  afforded  us  a  few  addi- 
tional moments  of  our  dear  wife's  society." 

"  It  may  be  that  we  shall  soon  return  to 
glad  you  with  it  again,"  said  Henrietta,  as 
she  committed  to  Katharine  the  task  of 
adjusting  her  travelling-cloak.  "Ah,  would 
that  your  majesty  were  about  to  accompany 
us!" 

"  I  have  other  duties,  Henrietta  ;  and  by 
these  realms  I  must  stand  or  fall.  As  I 
have  inherited  them  from  my  ancestors, 
so  will  I  transmit  them  to  my  son,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.     If  I  know  no  tie  save  that 

which  binds  me  to  thee — then, but  time 

presses.  One  kiss,  my  love,  and  then — 
farewell !" 

But  his  fortitude  failed  him.  He  threw 
his  arms  around  his  wife,  and  sobs,  as  of  a 
bursting  heart,  broke  from  his  bosom.  The 
Queen,  too,  wept ;  but  at  length  recovering, 
she  said, 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,  cheer  yourself.  See  how 
miserable  we  make  this  pauvre  petite  Katha- 
rine. You,  at  least,  m'amie,  need  not  to 
mourn,  for  you  havo  no  husband  to  leave, 
and  any  change  must  bo  for  the  better  from 
this  gloomy  place." 

11  Clod  grant  those  pale  cheeks  may  regain 
their  hue !"  said  Charles.  "  Alas  I  she  also 
is  not  ignorant  of  sorrow  I" 

This  was  said  in  the  peculiar  tone  which 
to  Katharine's  ear  always  seemed  to  carry 
an  allusion  to  her  secret.  But  reply  or  ex- 
planation was  needless.  In  silence  Charles 
led  away  his  wife  to  her  coach ;  then  con- 
vulsively pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he 
turned  away,  and  they  never  met  again. 

Throughout  the  bitter  remnant  of  his  un- 
happy career,  perhaps  the  persecuted  Mon- 
arch never  endured  aught  equalling  the 
agony  of  that  moment! 

The  maids  of  honor,  and  other  ladies  at- 
tendant upon  the  Queen  were  mounted  upon 
horseback,  the  Queen  herself  travelling  in  a 
coach.  Their  retinue  was  slightly  guarded 
by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  the  party  were  to 
proceed  by  short  journeys,  to  avoid  fatigue 
or  ill  consequences  to  her  Majesty. 

So  much  time  had  been  lost  in  adieus,  and 
afterwards  in  arranging  the  order  of  the 
cavalcade,  and  in  distributing  the  nume- 
rous accommodations  which  so  large  a  party 
of  l'rniale  travellers  needed,  that  little  pro- 
gress was  made  the  first  day,  and  sun-tt. 
when  it  fell,  found  them  but  on  the  frontiers 
of  Berkshire,  on  their  road  to  Bristol.  The 
evening  was  calm  and  beautiful,  though 
somewhat  chill,  and  to  enjoy  its  freshness, 
apart  from  the  buzz  of  human  voices,  the 
Lady  Katharine  Wentworth  and  Margue- 
rite d'Amville  lingered  in  the  rear  of  the 
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cavalcade.  In  silence  for  the  most  part 
each  one  "chewed  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fancy,"  but  occasionally  a  remark 
passed  between  them. 

"  Does  not  this  scene  remind  you,  dear 
Margaret,  of  other  times,  when  you  and  I 
were  free  to  wander  through  the  fields  to- 
gether as  we  listed,  secure  from  harm,  and 
all  seemed  happy  round  us,  and-  England 
was  at  peace?  Now,  in  truth,  we  seem 
more  like  state  prisoners  than  aught  else ; 
and  even  our  beloved  mistress,  fcbe  I 
of  the  land,  is  obliged  to  steal  away  as  if 
she  were  a  felon.  Our  King  has  no  power 
to  protect  her  over  his  own  territory.  Surely, 
Margaret,  this  'merry  England'  has  become 
one  vast  prison  I" 

"  She  has  deserted  the  faith  of  her  fore- 
fathers," returned  Margaret,  "and  has  yet 
to  suffer  retribution  for  her  connivance  in 
the  murder  of  the  sweetest  Queen  that  ever 
lived." 

"Ah!  dear  Margaret,  that  is  worthy  of 
Father  Jacopo.  "  But  surely,  even  yourself, 
or  he,  would  exempt  our  Sortition  from 
this  fearful  retribution  !  And  Mary  Stuart's 
blood  will  hardly  be  required  at  the  hands 
of  her  grandson." 

"  lie,  too,  has  wandered  from  the  true 
fold.  But  enough  of  this.  It  is  tti 
dearest  Kate,  how  to-day  the  reminiscences 
of  other  times  come  across  both  your  mind 
and  my  own.  You  have  mentioned  Father 
Jacopo,  and  though  I  know  him  to  be  in 
Rome,  since  he  told  me  he  should  retire 
thither  on  leaving  England,  yet,  by  a  moel 
extraordinary  illusion,  I  have  fancied  that 
I  beheld  him  several  times  during  this  day ; 
not  in  priestly  garments,  as  formerly,  but 
in  the  ordinary  puritan  dress.  Once  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  house  where  we  halted  for 
refreshment  at  noon,  I  saw  this  person 
standing  amongst  a  group  of  idlers  who 
watched  our  dismounting — and  again  he 
crossed  our  path  on  horseback  this  after- 
noon." 

"You  must  have  been  misled  by  a  re- 
markable likeness,"  said  Katharine.  "Did 
tie1  individual  you  speak  of  appear  to  re- 
cognise you  ?" 

"He  did  not  so  much  as  look  at  me,  but 
on  the  contrary,  Kate,  I  observed  that  on 
both  of  these  occasions  his  eyes  were  intently 
fixed  on  you." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  the  Lady  Katharine, 
Struck  with  more  apprehension  than  she 
liked  to  express.  In  truth,  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Dominican  at  the  Court,  the 
fixed  and  eager  gaze  with  which  he  had  at 
all  times  regarded  herself  when  chance 
threw  him  into  her  path,  had  rendered  him 
an  object  of  extreme  terror  and  aversion  to 
her.  She  added  softly,  after  a  short  pause, 
as  if  to  herself — "I  believe  he  always  hated 
me." 


"Hated  you?  oh  no  !  he  only  pitied  your 
heretical  darkness,  and " 

"  To  the  rescue  ! — onward  ! — to  the  res- 
cue of  the  Queen  1  —  charge!"  shouted 
several  voices  at. once;  and  in  breathless 
haste  the  loitering  troop  of  cavaliers  dashed 
forwards  to  the  spot  where  was  situated  the 
Queen's  carriage. 

It  was  already  surrounded,  and  its  further 
progress  arrested,  by  a  body  of  well-armed 
men  in  the  buff  coat  and  cuirass  of  t: 
liamentary  troops,  who  received  the  fierce 
Onset  of  the  Queen's  guard  with  coolness 
aud  intrepidity,  acting  rather  upon  the  de- 
fensive than  as  attempting  to  carry  the  day 
themselves. 

A  kind  of  light  skirmish  ensued,  con- 
tinning  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  puritan  soldiers, 
apparently  not  thinking  the  prize  worth 
their  further  contending,  sounded  to  I 
and  the  cavaliers,  satisfied  with  having 
pfatoad  the  Queen's  person  in  safety,  at- 
tempted not  to  pane*. 

So  tumultuous  had  been  the  affray,  that 
none  had  had  leisure  or  opportunity  to  re- 
gard  the  cries  which  resounded  dob  the 
rear  of  the  party,  where  rode  the  two  young 
maids  of  honor.     On  the  alarm,  which  had 
cone, -titrated  the  force  of  their  guard  around 
the  person  of  the  Queen,  they  had  1 
course,  entirely  deprived  of  the 
of  the  escort.     Quickening  their 
attempted  to  join   the  main   party,  but  the 

efbtt  was  fruitless.    y 
seize  1,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  pull 
he?  from  her  horse,  by  three  d'  the 
who  issued  from  a  barn  or  shed  by  the 
of  the  road.     But  no  sooner  had  she  uttered 
cam  for  help,  than   another  pertOB  ap- 
"d,  who,  with   a  loud  oath,  calling  out 
j  to  the  soldiers.  "  Fools  I  you  have  the  H 

;  one,  let  her  pass" — himself  sprang  tow 
Katharine's  horse,  and  turning  it  away  from 
the  road  they  were  pursuing,  led  it.  icgard- 

|  less  of  her  entreaties,  into  the  shed  hard 

The  face  of  this  m  ^n,  who  seemed  to  com- 
mand the  others,  was  not  visible,  owing  to 

the  construction  of  his  helmet,  which  had 
.  or  mouth-piece,  as  such  were  termed. 
He  was  speedily  joined  by  his  companions, 
who  civilly  desired  Katharine  to  cQtmoant 
— a  request  she  had  no  means  of  disputing 
with  success.  She  therefore  allowed  her- 
self to  be  assisted  from  her  horse,  and  im- 
mediately a  bandage  was  tied  acr<> 
eyes,  ami  she  was  lifted  upon  another  horse, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  troopers,  which  had 
been  furnished  with  a  pillion  evidently  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  female.  To  her 
tears  and  remonstrances  an  obstinate  silence 
was  preserved,  and  she  was  at  length  obliged 
to  resign  herself,  weeping,  to  the  fate  which 
teemed  inevitable,  boon  the  whole  party 
left   the  shed,  and  after  traversing  a  few 
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miles  they  came  to  a  hall ;  and  Katharine 
gathered,  from  what  passed  between  them, 
that  they  were  waiting  for  their  companions, 
who  had  been  engaged  with  the  royal 
guard. 

Though  free  from  selfishness,  Katharine 
could  uot  forbear  the  wish  that  some  compa- 
nion in  captivity  might  be  added  to  her  socie- 
ty on  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  troop ; 
but  she  silently  and  fervently  prayed  for  the 
escape  of  the  Queen.  When,  however,  the 
tramping  of  numerous  horses  announced  to 
her  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  she  could 
gather  nothing  further  of  their  proceedings, 
from  the  remarks  which  reached  her  ears, 
than  a  fair  presumption  that  her  royal  mis- 
tress, at  least,  was  not  their  prisoner. 
Whether  any  other  of  the  train  had  become 
so,  she  had  no  means  of  judging  while  de- 
]>ri\<  (1  of  the  use  of  her  sight,  though,  at 
times,  she  could  have  believed  that  she  de- 
tected the  accents  of  a  female  voice  amongst 
the  rough  tones  of  the  troopers.  The  word 
of  command  was  given  by  the  soldier — or 
officer,  as  it  appeared — who  rode  the  horse 
on  which  also  Katharine  had  been  placed, 
and,  without  loss  of  time,  the  troop  pro- 
ceeded on  their  route. 

They  continued  to  progress  with  the 
utmost  speed  for  about  fifteen  miles,  when 
the  Lady  Katharine  became  aware  that 
they  had  entered  a  village,  and  were  about 
t )  halt.  By  this  time  it  was  completely 
-lark,  and  between  terror,  fatigue,  and  cold, 
the  functions  alike  of  mind  and  body  were 
nearly  suspended.  Almost  insensible,  she 
was  lifted  from  her  horse  and  carried  into 
a  house,  where  she  was  immediately  con- 
veyed into  an  upper  chamber,  and  when  the 
bandage  was  taken  from  her  eyes,  and  she  had 
red  a  little,  she  found  herself  lying 
on  a  couch,  with  no  other  individual  present 
excepting  her  attendant  Alice,  who  was 
kneeling  by  her  side,  and  using  every  resto- 
rative to  effect  her  revival.  Thankful  be- 
yond expression  for  the  presence  oven  of 
her  maid,  Katharine's  first  emotion  was  to 
throw  herself  up<p  her  neck,  and  burst  into 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  weeping. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  which  she 
r<  it.  rated  when  somewhat  tranquillized, 
Alice  pointed  to  the  half-open  door,  where 
were  placed  two  sentinels  Avho  kept  strict 
watch,  and  glanced  from  time  to  time  into 
the  interior  of  the  apartment.  The  view- 
was  dismal  enough,  bespeaking,  as  it  did, 
that  they  were  close  prisoners,  strictly 
guarded,  and  almost  denied  the  privacy  of 
their  own  chamber.  But,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  melancholy  impression  which 
this  sight  had  made  upon  her  mistress,  the 
waiting-woman  added,  in  a  low  subdued 
tone, 

"Be  comforted,  my  lady,  we  shall  come 
to  no  harm,  for,  strange  to  say,  I  have  dis- 
covered in  the  captain  of  this  troop,  whom 
9 


they  call  Jacobs,  an  old  acquaintance  and 
friend,  the  Dominican.  I  knew  him  by 
his  voice,  for  he  has  not  as  yetunhelmeted." 

With  a  shudder  and  an  almost  inaudible 
groan,  Katharine  fell  back  upon  the  couch. 
Hitherto  her  fears  had  been  of  a  vague 
nature,  and  she  had  not  known  what  cha- 
racter to  assign  to  them.  Supposing  that 
the  queen  had  been  the  primary  object  of 
the  attack,  she  had  imagined  her  own  cap- 
ture to  be  of  inferior  importance,  and,  con- 
sequently, hoped  that  she  had  nothing 
worse  to  dread  than  a  short  captivity,  from 
which  the  next  exchange  of  prisoners  might 
rescue  her — a  situation  sufficiently  painful, 
but  which  did  not  banish  all  hope.  The 
information  of  Alice,  however,  seemed  to 
open  a  gulf  beneath  her  feet,  and  revealed 
to  her  the  extremity  of  her  own  personal 
danger. 

For  the  first  time  she  recalled  the  remarks 
of  Margaret  respecting  the  person  whom 
she  had  noticed  during  their  day's  journey. 
The  words  of  the  captain  himself,  too,  as 
he  led  her  horse  away,  recurred,  and  now 
assumed  a  more  dangerous  personal  im- 
port. She  wondered  all  this  had  not'struck 
her  before.  She  had  then  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  wily  priest  whom  she  had 
ever  held  in  such  extreme  horror — a  senti- 
ment she  suspected  he  had  discovered,  and 
would  avenge  in  an  inquisitorial  endeavor 
to  compel  her  acquiescence  in  his  creed  by 
force  or  fraud  —  else  what  could  be  his 
design  in  thus  singling  out  herself?  Struck 
to  the  heart  with  terror  and  despair,  she 
remained  speechless. 

Soon  she  had  occasion  to  rouse  herself 
and  call  to  her  aid  all  the  energy  and  self- 
possession  of  which  she  was  mistress;  for 
Captain  Jacobs,  having  divested  himself  of 
his  helmet  and  riding  accoutrements,  and 
swallowed  a  liberal  potation  of  sack  to  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  of  his  cold  even- 
ing's ride,  now  appeared  in  person  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment. 

There  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
recognizing  him,  and  Katharine's  heart 
sank  within  her  as  she  met  the  same  bold 
gaze  which  had  startled  her  from  under  the 
cowl  in  hours  of  security,  and  surrounded 
by  protectors — now  fixed  upon  her  when 
in  his  power,  as  a  lawless  rebel,  and  her- 
self, save  the  presence  of  Alice,  alone. 

She  did  not,  however,  suffer  her  emotion 
to  betray  itself,  but  rose,  and  coldly  bowing 
to  her  visitor,  seemed  to  await  his  address. 

"  Well,  my  pretty  mistress !  I  hope 
you've  found  comfortable  quarters  here.  I 
ordered  them  to  prepare  the  best." 

"  Prisoners,  sir,  have  no  choice  as  to  ac- 
commodation." 

"  But  your  accommodation,  fair  Mistress 
Katharine,  may,  perhaps,  depend  more 
upon  your  own  choice  than  you  think  for. 
Do  you  know  me  ?" 
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As  he  said  this,  he  advanced  a  step  or 
two  nearer  to  Katharine,  apparently  to  give 
her  the  opportunity  of  recognizing  him, 
and  peered  into  her  face  with  a  cunning 
yet  awkward  expression  of  familiarity. 

Katharine  did  not  move,  but  she  drew 
herself  to  her  full  height  as  she  answered, 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  to  put  a  question  to  you 
before  I  answer  yours.  I  would  know  in 
what  light  I  am  to  view  my  situation.  Am 
I  to  consider  myself  as  detained  here  on 
the  footing  of  a  prisoner  ?" 

"  Why  that,  I  take  it,  pretty  one,  rests 
with  yourself,"  returned  the  captain. 

"  My  friends  will  pay  a  ransom,  or  his 
majesty  will  effect  an  immediate  exchange, 
if  that  be  the  condition  of  my  liberty." 

"  No,  no,  my  mistress  !  We've  limed 
the  bird,  and  we'll  take  pretty  good  care 
not  to  give  her  wing  again.  When  you 
gain  your  liberty,  it  will  be  on  rather  a 
different  condition  from  these." 

"  And  the  alternative,  if  I  reject  the  con- 
dition ?"  said  Katharine,  firmly. 

"  The  Tower  of  London,  fair  lady,  and  I 
can  promise  you  that  once  fairly  within  those 
old  dark  walls,  it's  no  such  easy  matter  to 
get  out  again.  I  fancy  one  Mistress  Ara- 
bella Stuart,  and  a  namesake  of  yours,  MM 
Catharine  Grey,  that  I've  heard  tell  of, 
would  have  blessed  their  stars  to  escape 
from  it  on  the  condition  I  offer  you." 

Indignant  at  the  insolent  tone  of  this 
speech,  Katharine  answered  briefly  and 
haughtily, — 

"Name  it." 

Although  Jacobs  had  maintained  through- 
out an  impudent  familiarity  of  expression, 
yet  it  was  evident  that  even  his  hardy  as- 
surance was  in  some  degree  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  Katharine's  high  tone  and  lofty 
bearing.  He  had  sought  the  interview  in 
the  expectation  that  her  woman's  heart  had 
failed  her,  and  that,  overcome  with  terror 
and  apprehension,  she  had  not  dared  to 
assert  her  opposition  to  his  will. 

Instead  of  this  mood  of  tame  submission, 
however,  he  beheld  her  armed  with  a 
spirit  and  resolution  of  which  he  had  not 
supposed  her  capable ;  assuming  the  office 
of  catechist  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a 
superior  ;  giving  way  to  no  womanly  weak- 
ness, but  with  prompt  good  sense  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  endeavoring  to  realize  the 
Eosition  in  which  she  was  placed ;  while  he, 
er  captor  and  jailer,  stood  before  her  in 
the  attitude  of  a  dependant  and  apologist, 
insensibly  bowing  before  a  dignity  which 
he  could  not  comprehend. 

It  was  the  sense  of  his  humiliating  in- 
fluence which  caused  him,  on  the  Lady 
Katharine's  uttering  her  last  question,  to 
hesitate  considerably  in  answering ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  his  awkward  and  shame- 
faced manner  betrayed  his  confusion.  At 
length  he  stammered  out, — 


"  Why,  you  see,  pretty  Mistress  Katha- 
rine, if  you  leave  the  Tower  at  all — it  must 
be  as  my  wife !" 

Amidst  all  the  fears  which  had  assailed 
her,  the  possibility  of  such  a  proposal  had 
never  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Katharine  ; 
and  she  remained  standing,  stupefied  with 
wonder,  regarding  the  speaker  witfe  a  kind 
of  bewilderment. 

Encouraged  by  her  silence,  he  advanced 
towards  her.  This  movement  recalled  the 
necessity  of  self-possession.  Retreating  a 
few  steps,  she  waved  her  hand  towards  the 
door,  and  calmly  said,  "  Leave  my  presence, 
Master  Jacobs, — and  instantly." 

Strange  to  say,  so  strong  is  the  spell  of 
unarmed  innocence,  so  imposing  its  majesty, 
the  man  Jacobs  mechanically  retreated  to- 
wards the  door;  looking  behind  him,  how- 
ever, as  he  did  so,  after  the  manner  of  a 
cur  driven  from  his  stolen  morsel ;  and  con- 
tinuing  to  address  her. 

"  Ha,  my  proud  dame  1  we  shall  see  how 
long  these  flights  continue.  I've  the  HMOS 
of  forcing  your  compliance,  my  mistress,  if 
you  won't  take  fair  speeches.  I've  the  Gene- 
ral's word  to  grant  me  the  very  first  p 
I  ask — General  Cromwell's,!  mean;  and 
I'll  be  bound  he'll  soon  find  the  met 
make  you  bend  that  falcon  crest  ef  yours, 
— for  I'll  ask  my  wife  of  him." 

This  was  uttered  rather  in  an  undertone, 
as  if  addressed  partly  to  himself,  partly  to 
Katharine ;  but  when  he  reached  the  door 
the  Captain  turned,  and  MMHM  :i  RnucAiI 
glance  at  his  captive,  he  added  iitn.lv, 

44  No  young  Lyndesay,  my  mistress,  to 
free  you  this  time.  He  died  by  this  h<inJ 
at  bewbury." 

He  shook  his  clenched  fist  as  he  said  this 
and  retired.  And  well  it  was  that  he  did 
so,  for  his  last  words  had  achieved  the 
triumph  which  the  previous  scene  had 
been  incapable  of  effecting.  A  pair 
across  the  frame  of  poor  Katharine  :  the 
color  left  her  lips,  and  strength  forsook  her 
limbs ;  and,  faint  and  powerless,  she  sank 
into  a  chair. 

She  had  little  time  given  her  to  recover. 
Almost  immediately  the  sentinels  announc- 
ed that  the  evening  worship  was  about  to 
commence,  and  that  she  was  expected  to 
join  in  it. 

Without  power,  or  indeed  much  inclina- 
tion to  resist,  Katharine  submitted  in 
silence  to  the  guidance  of  the  two  soldiers, 
who  guarded  her  with  as  much  vigilance 
as  though  she  had  been  a  state  prisoner; 
and  descended  the  stairs  towards  the  lower 
room.  On  entering  this,  she  encountered 
a  scene,  which,  even  in  her  forlorn  state, 
presented  features  sufficiently  interesting 
to  attract  her  attention. 

At  a  table  in  the  centre,  the  light  of  the 
lamp  falling  full  upon  his  sharp,  pale  face 
sat  the  Rev.    Shimei   Haman  (for  to  the 
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abode  of  this  worthy  gentleman  again  our 
story  has  led  us) :  his  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, and  his  dull  eyes  turned  upwards 
till  they  seemed  almost  strained  in  the 
effort,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Around 
the  room  were  placed  on  seats  in  close 
proximity,  as  many  of  the  soldiers  or  in- 
ferior officers  of  the  troop  as  could  be  crowd- 
ed into  the  space,  two  seats  alone  having 
been  left  vacant  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Lady  Katharine  and  her  waiting-maid. 

The  auditory,  who  were  engaged,  like 
their  minister,  in  "seeking  the  Lord,"  had 
adopted  precisely  the  attitude  and  gesture 
of  which  he  afforded  the  model;  and  so  fixed 
and  statue-like  was  their  appearance,  that 
Katharine  for  a  moment  doubted  whether 
the  cropped  and  closely-shaved  figures,  all 
eo  much  alike,  were  real  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood,  or  painted  effigies.  She  was  pre- 
sently relieved  from  all  doubt  on  the  subject, 
by  the  hurricane  of  sighs  and  deep  groans, 
and  other  signs  of  vast  internal  emotion 
which  greeted  her  ears  as  she  moved  towards 
one  of  the  vacant  seats. 

There  was  one  individual,  however,  in  the 
assembly,  who  did  not  appear  to  consider 
her  a  being  too  much  of  earth  to  be  gazed 
at;  and  the  bright  eyes  of  Lilias  Hainan, 
far  from  abjuring  the  contemplation  of  ter- 
restrial things,  met  those  of  the  Lady  Ka- 
tharine with  a  peculiar  expression,  half- 
coinio,  half-vexed,  which  was  not  diminish- 
ed when,  the  latter  having  taken  her  seat, 
Captain  Jacobs  got  up,  and  so  placed  him- 
self near  her  as  to  prevent  even  the  inter- 
change of  glances  between  the  two  young 
girls. 

It  was,  however,  something  to  Katharine 
to  recognize  the  presence  of  her  old  play- 
mate at  all,  and  the  look  which  had  passed 
between  them  imparted  to  her  a  feeling  of 
security  she  had  not  known  before. 

When  the  first  act  of  the  drama  had  con- 
cluded, and  the  eyes  of  the  company  were 
suffered  to  resume  their  natural  position, 
the  Rev.  Shimei  commenced  his  exordium. 
He  was,  it  must  be  remarked,  entirely  un- 
provided with  even  so  much  as  a  copy  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  to  assist  his  inspira- 
tions. But  memory  and  invention  were 
fertile,  and  the  attention  which  was  awaken- 
ed by  his  first  words,  "  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  Morn- 
ing! How  art  thou  cast  down,  thou  that 
didst  weaken  nations !"  was  not  diminished, 
as  he  proceeded,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
present,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  de- 
monstrate that  these  words  were  originally 
written  with  no  other  view  than  to  denote 
the  present  abasement  and  humiliation  of 
King  Charles,  whose  power,  now  about  to 
be  destroyed,  should  give  place  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  saints,  whereof  those  present, 
with  their  brethren,  should  constitute  the 
cabinet  council.     In   the   mean  *time,    he 


commented  severely  upon  the  recent  escape 
of  the  queen ;  though  the  soldiers,  it  was 
believed,  had  acted  according  to  orders ; 
and  comparing  her  to  Jezebel,  he  reiterated 
fearfully  the  words  "Throw  her  down!" 
concluding  his  Christian  exhortation  on 
the  duty  of  giving  no  quarter,  by  a  truly 
charitable  application  of  the  sacred  text, 
"  Cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  sword 
from  blood." 

Immediately  on  the  Rev.  Shimei's  ceas- 
ing to  speak,  some  one  present  gave  out  the 
first  line  of  a  psalm,  and  there  followed  a 
wild  burst  of  shrill  and  aiscordant  singing, 
in  which  strength  of  lungs  apparently  was 
the  test  of  devotion  ;  for  the  few  good 
voices  and  correct  ears  were  completely 
overpowered,  atid  the  chaos  of  sound  which, 
ensued  would,  at  any  other  time,  have 
overcome  the  gravity  of  Katharine  Went- 
worth.  But  her  heart  was  too  heavy  for 
mirth,  and,  entirely  overpowered  by  the 
reverberation  of  harsh  tones,  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

When  the  psalm  had  ceased,  a  slight 
movement  commenced  amongst  the  assem- 
bly ;  and  it  was  in  the  confusion  conse- 
quent upon  this,  and  before  the  Lady  Katha- 
rine had  raised  her  head,  as  expecting 
another  verse,  that  she  heard  a  voice  close 
to  her  ear.  It  uttered  but  three  words,  but 
they  were  clear  and  distinct,  and  their  im- 
port could  not  be  mistaken — "  Lady,  he 
lives !" 

The  Lady  Katharine  started,  and  looked 
round.  On  one  side  of  her  remained  the 
ever-vigilant  Captain  Jacobs,  and  on  the 
other  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  acted 
as  sentinel.  The  latter  was,  however,  in 
close  colloquy  with  Lilias  Haman,  touching 
the  payment  of  a  kiss  which  he  affirmed 
she  owed  him.  Some  said  that  this  salute 
was  the  promised  reward  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  moment's  speech  with  Katharine, 
but  which  the  young  lady  refused  to  pay. 
Again  she  darted  her  expressive  eyes  on  the 
Lady  Katharine  ;  and  Jacobs,  who  appear- 
ed suspicious  of  all  communication  between 
the  maidens,  instantly  ordered  the  guard 
to  convey  the  prisoner  to  her  chamber. 

Once  more  there,  and  having  availed  her- 
self of  all  the  bolts  and  bars  with  which 
doors  of  that  period  were  encumbered,  as 
well  as  of  a  key  which  Lilias  had  contrived 
to  slip  into  the  hand  of  Alice  as  a  security 
against  intrusion,  the  lady  desired  her  maid 
to  rest,  and  herself  revolved  the  extraordi- 
nary and  numerous  vicissitudes  of  this  day. 
In  the  morning  free,  and  attached  to  a 
royal  retinue,  but  widowed  in  heart,  and 
with  no  hope  of  future  happiness  ;  now,  at 
night,  she  found  herself  a  captive,  in  the 
power  of  an  unprincipled  and  dangerous 
man,  who  had  evidently  offered  her  a  pre- 
meditated act  of  violence,  and  that  not  the 
first,  since  his  expressions  proved  him  the 
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same  person  who  had  attacked  her  three 
years  before  on  the  evening  of  her  parting 
from  Lyndesay,  and  who,  doubtless,  was 
the  author,  also,  of  the  other  calamities  of 
that  night.  In  this  man's  power  she  found 
herself,  with  the  threat  of  rigorous  impri- 
sonment in  a  state  fortress — a  threat,  how- 
ever, which  presented  to  her  an  idea  of 
paradise,  as  an  exchange  from  his  custody. 
With  all  this,  the  Lady  Katharine  had 
heard  that  Lyndesay  lived ;  for  to  none 
other  could  the  words  of  Lilias  refer ;  and 
through  all  the  dijjiculties  and  perils  that 
surrounded  her,  hope  again  beat  high :  and 
an  she  watched  the  stars  out,  and  heard  the 
last  lingering  sounds  of  the  soldiers'  revel 
beneath  and  around  her,  a  refreshing  sleep 
overtook  her,  with  a  peace  to*  which  sin.1  baa 
long  been  a  stranger.  And  when  on  the 
dawn  of  morning,  rude  voices  awakened 
her,  and  a  harsh  summons  reached  her  to 
be  in  readiness,  the  soldiers  themselves — 
all  blunted  as  were  their  sympathies — were 
struck  with  the  blooming  cheek  and  bright- 
ened eye,  the  cheerful  gait  and  elastic 
movement,  with  which  she  mounted  her 
horse,  and,  putting  him  to  his  briskest  pace, 
surrounded  by  her  guard,  proceeded  to- 
wards the  metropolis,  to  take  up  her  abode 
in  the  Tower. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

*«  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  throw  away  ambition  ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 

Henry  VIII. 

The  sun  which  gilded  the  bright  armor 
and  glittering  weapons  of  the  military  troop 
which  now  bore  away  to  London  in  charge 
of  the  Lady  Katharine  Wentworth,  also 
shone  on  that  morning  through  the  humble 
lattice  of  an  obscure  and  solitary  OOtiftgO, 
or  rather  hut,  situated  on  the  most  barren 

Eart  of  a  heath,  not  many  miles  from  the 
ou8e  where  she  had  rested  during  the  last 
night.  In  one  corner  of  the  apartment 
which  was  cheered  by  his  beams,  falling  on 
whitewashed  walls  and  rough  oaken  furni- 
ture, was  a  low  couch,  on  which  rested  the 
feeble  and  emaciated  figure  of  a  young  man, 
whose  appearance  denoted  that  he  had  but 
recently  passed  that  fatal  barrier  in  which 
nature  holds  with  a  tottering  hand  the  ba- 
lance of  life  and  death ;  or  that  it  was  still 
impending  over  him.  He  turned  his  eyes 
frequently  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  as 
if  expecting  the  entrance  of  some  one,  and 
amused  himself  meantime  with  silently 
watching  the  active  movements  of  the  un- 
couth being  who  was  preparing  the  morn- 
ing meal. 

Soon  a  figure  entered  the  low  door,  but 


apparently  not  the  person  whom  the  young 
man  had  expected ;  for  he  started  up  in 
surprise,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Ninon!" 

She  advanced  in  silence  to  the  side  of  the 
couch,  and  looked  earnestly  into  his  face; 
then  taking  his  hand,  and  feeling  the  pulse, 
she  said — 

"  He  knows  me,  and  the  danger  is  past. 
God  be  praised !  I  knew  he  would  not  die." 

"  Good  mother !  have  you  then  been  here 
before?" 

"  Have  I  not,  Albert  ?  Who  has  watched 
thee  by  day  and  by  night,  thinkest  thou, 
during  the  weeks  and  months  of  mortal 
struggle  through  which  thy  life  has  hung 
upon  a  thread?  Though  I  told  them  that 
thy  destiny  was  yet  unfulfilled,  yet  did  all 
despair  but  myself.  From  thy  own  lips  in 
thy  delirium  I  heard  the  words  which  form 
the  spell  of  thy  nativity,  and  I  knew  thou 
eouldst  not  die.     I  have  news  for  thee." 

"  First  tell  me,  Ninon,  if  thou  canst,  what 
has  become  of  my  friend  ?" 

"Master  Howard  will  re-enter  before  long, 
but  I  have  other  webs  to  weave.  The  Lady 
Katharine  Wentworth  journeys  to  London 
this  day,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  desperate  and  hardened  villain  of  the 
many  who  now  infest  the  land.  I  go  to 
join  her,  and  to  protect  her  by  my  presence 
till  secure  beyond  his  reach.  I  suspect  his 
designs,  but  he  will  not  dare  to  refuse  my 
company." 

"We  must  rescue  her — Pierre  and  my- 
self— we  ar%»*trong.  In  what  direction  do 
fchej  travel?" 

44  Peace — foolish  boy !  thou  strong  !  and 
the  shadow  of  death  but  just  passed  over 
thee  !  I  tell  thee,  this  man  is  in  my  power. 
By  a  look  or  a  tone  I  have  made  him  trem- 
ble like  a  child — and  before  the  face  of  that 
poor  boy,"  and  she  pointed  to  Pierre,  "  he 
writhes  with  terror!  Even  to  myself  this 
influence  is  mysterious;  but  it  saved  Mas- 
t  'v  Howard  in  his  church;  it  shall  save  the 
Lady  Katharine  in  her  captivity.  Trust 
me — and  farewell !" 

She  vanished  without  waiting  for  the  pa- 
tient's reply,  or  giving  further  explanation 
of  her  strange  tidings ;  and  Lyndesay,  ex- 
cited and  apnrehenaWe,  would  have  follow- 
ed, despite  of  his  helplessness,  but  for  the 
mute,  though  forcible,  remonstrances  of 
Pierre.  After  remaining,  however,  for  a 
short  interval,  silent  and  deeply  wrapt  in 
thought,  he  called  the  dwarf  to  him,  and  a 
communication  passed  between  them  of 
whieh  the  result  shall  be  presently  known 
to  our  readers. 

Meanwhile,  we  think  it  due  to  explain  to 
them  how  our  hero,  who  had  at  this  time 
been  but  a  few  days  restored  to  life  and 
consciousness,  escaped  the  fate  which  seem- 
ed to  have  overtaken  him  at  Newbury. 

It  willbe  remembered  that  Howard  and 
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his  faithful  attendant  Pierre  had  by  chance 
fallen  into  company  with  the  royal  troops 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  ;  and  the 
deep  anxiety  of  the  good  clergyman  to  as- 
certain the  safety  of  his  young  friend,  as 
well  as  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  day,  had 
prompted  him  to  suffer  the  departure  of 
Pierre  with  the  troops  on  their  march,  with 
instructions  to  return  immediately  the  is- 
sue of  the  contest  should  be  declared. 
This  was  no  novel  mission  to  the  dwarf, 
who,  during  the  recent  seclusion  of  his 
master,  had  constantly  furnished  him  with 
tidings  of  importance  from  either  army, 
through  means  of  his  communications  with 
individuals  in  both.  Amongst  the  royal- 
ists he  had  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
information ;  and  the  recent  arrival  of 
Ninon  in  the  parliamentary  camp,  where, 
amongst  the  Independents,  she  gained 
many  votaries,  had  put  Pierre  in  possession 
of  their  movements  also. 

It  was  through  this  channel  that  Howard 
had  gained  the  intelligence  which  enabled 
him  to  give  Hamau  timely  notice  of  his 
impending  danger,  and  on  many  occasions 
the  sagacity  and  resources  of  the  poor 
dwarf  had  been  the  means  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  patron.  Indeed,  the  declaration 
of  Ninon  was  quite  true,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  violence  done  to  him  in  his  own 
church,  it  was  owing  to  the  strange  terror 
with  which  Pierre's  countenance  inspired 
Jacobs,  when,  coming  to  his  master's  aid, 
he  leaned  over  his  senseless  figure,  that  the 
bold  trooper  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic,  and  had  so  precipitately  quitted  the 
scene — a  circumstance  to  which  the  good 
minister  probably  owed  his  life. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
the  dwarf  seemed  more  than  usually  inte- 
rested. His  attachment  to  Lyndesay  had 
been  strong  since  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  of  their  meeting,  when  Ninon's  words 
had  seemed  to  awaken  it,  and  he  exhibited 
unequivocal  signs  of  delight  at  seeing  him 
again,  lie  followed  him  into  the  battle 
unobserved  ;  and,  though  ill-mounted  and 
encumbered  by  a  disguise,  he  was  near  at 
hand  when  the  muskets  were  fired  under 
which  Lord  Falkland  and  Lyndesay  fell. 
Soon  he  cleared  the  hedge  which  hid  the 
assailants,  and  hung  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  arm  of  Jacobs,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
fire  a  third  time  to  make  sure  of  his  victim. 
The  man  turned  and  looked  into  the  dwarf's 
face,  then  with  a  howl  of  abhorrence  en- 
deavored to  shake  him  off,  and  to  fly  from 
the  spot;  but  the  immense  strength  of 
Pierre  was  not  so  easily  subdued.  A  des- 
perate struggle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
Captain's  lying  stunned  upon  the  field, 
felled  by  the  deadly  blows  of  his  antago- 
nist, until  the  arrival  of  some  of  his  com- 
rades brought  him  assistance  and  relief. 

Meantime  Pierre,  raising  the  head  of  the 


other  arquebusier,  who  had  expired  under 
the  unerring  aim  of  Albert  Lyndesay,  was 
struck  at  finding  that  the  dead  man  was 
Laurence  Eilsie.  A  grim  attempt  at  a 
smile  passed  across  his  features  as  he 
surveyed  the  two;  but,  hastening  to  the 
spot  where  Lyndesay  had  fallen,  it  soon 
vanished.  The  ball  had  entered  the  young 
soldier's  side,  and  to  all  appearance  life 
was  extinct. 

To  raise  him,  stanch  the  blood,  and  bear 
away  the  lifeless  body,  was  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes.  Acquainted  in  his  wander- 
ings with  every  remot^nook  of  the  coun- 
try, soon  the  acute  mind  of  the  dwarf  fixed 
upon  a  spot  which  he  had  frequently  pro- 
posed as  a  place  of  retreat  to  his  master, 
far  from  every  public  road  or  human  habi- 
tation. Here  he  knew  was  situated  an 
untenanted  shepherd's  hut;  the  owner  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding  tract, 
having  perished  at  Edge  Hill,  and  the 
claims  on  the  disputed  inheritance  remain- 
ing in  abeyance.  To  this  place  he  decided 
on  conveying  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  confident  that  if  aught  of  life 
remained,  the  extraordinary  skill  of  Ninon 
would  prove  most  effectual  in  restoring  it. 
To  her  care  he  proposed  consigning  his 
charge,  as  the  secrecy  of  the  place  would 
enable  her  there  to  tend  him  without  sus- 
picion amongst  the  party  with  whom  she 
still  maintained  her  credit ;  a  secrecy  to 
which  her  presence  there  would  in  its  turn 
conduce,  as  few  prying  spirits  cared  to 
venture  too  near  the  solitary  abode  of  the 
weird  woman. 

This  plan  the  page  executed  accordingly, 
bearing  his  lifeless  charge  to  the  hut,  cover- 
ed with  a  cloak,  and  laid  upon  the  back  of 
his  own  horse,  and  then  without  loss  of 
time  he  sought  Ninon  in  Essex's  camp. 

For  her  unexplained  disappearance  that 
night  none  were  able  to  account ;  but  on 
that  night  in  the  Parliamentary  as  in  the 
Royal  army,  men  had  severer  losses  to 
mourn,  and  the  absence  of  one  so  eccentric 
caused  but  little  remark.  But  the  country 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  common 
deposed  to  having  (seen  a  black  horse,  mount- 
ed by  a  rider  enveloped  in  a  black  cloak, 
and  attended  by  the  foul  fiend  himself, 
gallop  towards  the  hut,  and  enter — horse 
and  all;  and  they  swore  that  afterwards  a 
witch,  alighting  from  a  broomstick,  joined 
the  trio.  This  was  enough  to  secure  the 
privacy  of  the  little  abode  ;  and  during  the 
weary  winter  months  which  succeeded,  no 
human  foot  sought  that  retired  dwelling, 
save  that  of  the  pedler  with  his  wares,  or 
the  wayfarer  who  had  unwittingly  wander- 
ed from  his  path. 

But  the  individuals  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned were  not  its  only  tenants.  On 
Pierre's  communicating  the  result  of  the 
battle  to  Howard,  he  decided  on  imme- 
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diately  proceeding  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  Lyndesay.  Perhaps  his  confidence  in 
Ninon's  infallible  resources  might  not  be 
so  great  as  that  of  Pierre.  He  therefore 
assumed  a  disguise,  and  proceeded  to  the 
hut. 

On  arriving,  he  found  that  the  old  woman 
had  succeeded  in  extracting  the  ball,  though 
with  fearful  anguish  to  the  patient;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  sedatives  she  had  applied, 
the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  man  were 
extreme.  Long  this  state  continued  ;  and 
at  length  succeeded  a  raging  fever,  and  for 
months  all  hope  seized  idle. 

Meantime,  the  dwarf  had  rejoined  the 
party,  and  brought  the  intelligence,  that 
having  made  Lilias  Haman  and  her  lover, 
who  was  fast  recovering,  parties  to  the 
secret  of  their  habitation,  the  two  had  un- 
dertaken to  supply  them  with  all  neces- 
saries through  the  instrumentality  of  Wal- 
ter, who  would  seek  employment  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  also  informed  them, 
that  after  several  days  of  jeopardy  he  had, 
on  the  retirement  of  the  King's  troops, 
released  the  Rev.  Shimei  Haman  from  his 
abode  of  solitary  confinement;  when  that 
gentleman,  vindictive  for  the  abstinence  to 
which  Pierre's  somewhat  niggard  hospitality 
had,  it  mustbe  confessed,  condemned  him, 
had  vowed  to  avenge  himself  by  denouncing 
him  and  his  preserver,  Howard,  and  pro- 
claiming his  place  of  concealment.  It  was, 
therefore,  well  that  the  worthy  clergyman 
had  betaken  himself  to  another;  as  we 
have  seen  that  the  Rev.  Shimei,  who  was 
speedily  reinstated  in  his  house  and  pos- 
sessions, had  in  his  power  ample  moans  of 
putting  any  scheme  of  violence  into  exe- 
cution. 

Having  thus  accounted  for  the  relative 
position  of  the  principal  parties  concerned, 
we  must  return  to  the  hut,  where  we  left 
our  hero  and  Pierre  in  close  conference. 
Their  dialogue  ended  by  the  dwarfs  ap- 
proaching a  large  chest  or  clothes-press, 
from  which  he  took  a  short  dark  cloak  of 
liver  color,  which  nearly  covered  his  figure 
as  he  placed  it  on  his  shoulders;  and  sub- 
sequently assuming  an  immensely  high- 
crowned  hat,  round  which  he  closely  crop- 
ped his  hair,  the  metamorphosis  was 
complete.  This  done,  he  instantly  quitted 
the  cottage. 

It  was  not  long  before  Howard  himself 
entered. 

"  My  dear  Lyndesay,"  said  he,  "  I  fear 
our  retreat  is  in  danger  of  being  soon  dis- 
turbed ;  for  this  morning  I^have  beheld  on 
the  main  roads,  in  several  directions,  bodies 
of  the  rebels  in  rapid  movement.  We  shall 
do  well  to  provide  ourselves  with  another 
hiding-place," 

"  Perhaps,  dear  sir,  we  may  not  long 
need  one.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  these 
scoundrels'  motions  ?" 


"By  no  means;  but  they  are  in  march 
for  the  metropolis." 

"  Then,  perchance,  I  may  be  the  readier 
gossip.  They  escort  the  Lady  Katharine 
Wentworth — a  prisoner — to  the  Tower  of 
London !" 

"  My  dear  friend — you  rave — you  have  a 
slight  return  of  fever.  Be  guided  by  me, 
and  take  a  little  rest." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  good  sir,  but  I  never 
was  in  my  more  sober  senses.  In  fact,  I 
have  this  information  from  one  who  has 
been,  as  she  tells  me,  my  nurse  throughout 
this  fearful  malady,  and  who  has  now  takes' 
advantage  of  her  assumed  character  to  join 
the  rebel  troop  for  the  protection  her  pre- 
sence may  afford  their — their  captive." 

"Ninon!  has  she  then  been  here?  She 
spoke  but  truth,  or  less  than  truth,  of  her 
care  and  devotion  during  your  illness,  and 
I  waited  but  to  tell  you  of  it  till  :i!l  foar  of 
exciting  you  had  subsided,  since  at  the 
time  of  your  recovering  consciousnr 
was  absent  from  some  motive  unexplained. 
But  where  is  Pierre  ?  Has  he  accompanied 
her?" 

"  He  has  not.     He  has  been  despatched 
by  myself  to  London,  to  procure  ft  r 
safe  conduct  from  one  of  the  Generals." 

"  And  your  purpose ?'' 

"  Is  to  offer  myself  a  prisoner  in  exchange 
for  her." 

"  My  beloved  Lyndesay — my  dear  friend 
— this  will  never  do.  I  know  the  m 
your  heart — your  delirium  betrayed  it  bat 
too  truly;  and,"  added  he,  with  i  turtle, 
"  should  not  now  ask  you  why  you  did  not 
question  the  Lady  Katharine  when  at  Ox- 
ford, as  to  whom  she  was  about  to  marry. 
But — ill  as  you  are — but  half  recovered — to 
undergo  a  hard  imprisonment! " 

"  Better  than  that  s/te  should,"  returned 
Lyndesay. 

"But/niy  dearest  Albert,  in  your  pre- 
sent state,  the  harsh  treatment  of  those 
hard-hearted  jailers  would  probably  cost 
you  your  life !" 

"It  were  well  spent  in  her  service,"  an- 
swered the  young  man,  with  emotion. 

"Nay,  but  hear  me.  These  gray  hairs 
of  mine  have  but  little  value,  and  1009  the 
course  of  nature  must  cut  them  down.  Let 
me  offer  to  them  the  remnant  of  m 
which  they  have  so  long  hunted  down,  in 
exchange  for  Katharine's  liberty  :  and  keep 
your  young  blood  uuchilled  by  the  freezing 
atmosphere  of  a  prison,  and  your  bold  arm 
nerved  for  the  defence  of  the  country  to 
which  you  owe  it,  and,  may  be — but  <'«"d 
only  knows  that — for  the  support  of  her  on 
whose  account  you  would  devote  yourself. 
Indeed  you  have  no  right  so  to  dlOj 
an  existence  which  is  to  many  pet- 
aye,  and  to  your  country  herself — of  so 
much  worth  and  value."  • 

"  Not  one  tithe  of  the  value  of  your  own, 
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dear  sir,"  returned  Lyndesay,  embracing 
him.  "  But  on  this  point  I  entreat  you  to 
forbear  further  remonstrance.  I  am  de- 
cided." 

Seeing  that  opposition  was  useless,  How- 
ard took  the  wiser  part,  and  remained  silent. 
He  internally  resolved,  however,  on  accom- 
panying Lyndesay  to  the  metropolis — a  plan 
which  he  at  length  communicated  to  him. 
The  latter  objected  that  his  name  would  not 
be  included  in  the  safe-conduct. 

To  arrive  there,  then,  through  the  means 
of  a  disguise,  was  the  only  resource  ;  and 
as  several  clays  elapsed  before  the  return 
of  Pierre,  the  arrangements  for  Howard's 
journey  were  matured  and  put  in  execution 
on  his  arrival. 

He  brought  with  him  the  safe-conduct, 
signed  by  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell, 
together  with  a  written  promise  from  the 
General  of  an  interview,  which  he  appoint- 
ed for  the  succeeding  day.  The  difficulty  of 
gaining  access  to  any  of  the  party  leaders 
for  one  in  the  position  of  the  page,  had 
Bed  the  delay. 

On  that  ni^ht,  then,  our  hero  started  for 
London,  gallantly  equipped  as  became  a 
Otnliw  of  his  rank,  and  well  mounted.  In 
the  rear  rode  Howard,  in  the  costume  of  a 
servant,  wearing  Lyndesay's  colors,  and 
carrying  his  knapsack:  for  Pierre,  whose 
potty  had  not  failed  to  suggest  to  him 
the  extrome  inequality  of  our  hero's  strength 
to  the  undertaking,  had,  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  himself  proving  his  companion, 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  safe-conduct 
the  name  of  a  servant,  an  appendage  too 
universal  amongst  the  cavaliers  to  excite 
:<>n  or  remark. 

The  travellers  arrived  in  the  metropolis 
on  the  following  morning,  without  adven- 
ture worthy  of  notice,  and  immediately 
Lyndesay  betook  himself  to  Clerkenwell, 
where  in  the  Nunnery  Close  stood  the  man- 
sion at  that  time  occupied  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 

This  great  man,  now  spoedily  rising  to 
notoriety,  had  already  attained  an  ascend- 
ancy with  his  party  which  caused  alarm 
and  jealousy  to  the  Presbyterian  faction  ; 
and  his  house  was  the  focus  whence  issued 
the  vigorous  and  uncompromising  measures 
of  the  dominant  sect.  Himself  the  origi- 
nator of  many  a  bold  scheme  and  no  less 
crafty  fraud,  he  became  the  organ  of  popular 
clamors  which  he  himself  had  raised  ;  and 
when  Lyndesay  arrived  at  his  door,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  appli- 
cants of  every  degree  and  calling,  ready  to 
offer  their  "  most  sweet  voices,"  to  assist 
the  General's  deliberations  previously  to  his 
proceeding  to  the  parliament  house. 

Lyndesay  was,  without  difficulty,  admit- 
ted :  but  a  short  delay  occurred  previously 
to  his  introduction,  as  General  Cromwell 
was  engaged  at  the  moment  with  one  of  the 


inferior  officers  of  fris  regiment.  When  at 
length  the  door  of  the  General's  apartment 
was  opened  to  admit  him,  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  the  dialogue  which  met  his  ear 
savored  but  little  of  the  military  character. 

"  Apropos,  then,  General,  of  my  old  suit 
touching  that  wench  in  the  Tower.  When 
am  I  to  have  my  bargain  ?" 

"  Verily,  the  times  are  evil  for  the  urging 
of  such  suits  ;  yet  will  the  flesh  ever  rebel 
against  the  spirit,  and,  as  we  said  before, 
though  there  be  many  that  run  to  and  fro, 
yet  must  these  things  have  an  end.  Where- 
fore, man,  if  so  be  that  the  Lord  permit  it, 
thou  shalt  obtain  the  suit,  touching  which 
thou  art  moved  to  petition  »s,  to-morrow, 
at  the  hour  of  noon  precisely." 

This  was  uttered  by  a  harsh  and  disso- 
nant voice  within,  in  tones  rendered  yet 
more  discordant  by  the  nasal  twang  which 
seemed  purposely  added  to  lengthen  the 
accents  into  solemn  periods.  In  apparent 
imitation  of  this,  the  first  speaker  replied, 
"  Amen !  and  praised  bo  the  Lord  and  your 
goodness  !" — and  quitting  the  room,  sud- 
denly encountered  Lyndesay  in  the  doorway. 
The  meeting  was  but  for  a  moment,  but  the 
recognition  was  mutual.  Lyndesay  saw  in 
him  his  attempted  murderer  at  Newbury, 
his  dark  enemy  on  the  evening  of  the  ball, 
at  Oxford,  and  his  antagonist  on  the  night 
of  the  firing  of  Lord  Strafford's  mansion. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  seize  the  man  by 
the  throat,  and  demand  an  account ;  but 
recollecting  his  present  situation  and  errand, 
anxiety  to  secure  in  the  first  instance  the 
object  for  which  he  had  sought  that  presence 
recurred  to  him  with  force,  and  the  thought 
of  Katharine  carried  the  day  against  per- 
sonal resentment. 

The  Dominican,  alias  Captain  Jacobs, 
hurried  away  no  less  precipitately  ;  indeed, 
the  sight  of  Lyndesay,  whom  he  believed 
dead  by  his  own  hand,  had  struck  his 
bronzed  cheek  pale;  and  uttering  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror,  he  rushed  by  him  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd  without.  Lyndesay 
was  thus  left  alone  with  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  General  was  sitting  at  a  table  covered 
with  tracts  and  charts,  his  hard  and  ungainly 
figure  habited  in  an  entire  suit  of  dusky 
brown  cloth,  with  a  narrow  band  and  turned 
down  collar  of  the  coarsest  linen,  not  clean 
to  a  nicety.  One  foot,  cased  in  a  heavy 
riding  boot,  rested  on  a  copy  of  H6oker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which  lay  open  on  the 
floor  ;  the  other  was  thrust  into  an  opposite 
chair.  His  coarse  and  bony  hands  were 
engaged,  the  one  in  holding  before  his  eyes 
a  book  entitled  "Antichrist  in  the  Bottom- 
less Pit ;  or,  a  sweet  savour  from  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;"  and  the  other, 
besmeared  with  ink,  guided  a  pen  in  making 
sundry  characters  on  the  margin  of  a  volume 
which  lay  on  the  table,  headed  "  Storia  di 
Ilienzi ;"  to  which  the  General's  eyes,  under 
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cover  of  tho  tract  upon  Antichrist,  were 
habitually  directed.  A  huge  volume  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  formed  his  cushion 
at  the  back.  The  ink-pot  had  been  over- 
turned over  a  spreading  parchment  map  of 
England,  and  the  dark  stream  was  coursing 
along  the  surface  of  the  chart,  blending 
city,  plain,  and  river,  in  one  dusky  chaos, 
so  that  a  bright  tract  here  and  there  was 
all  that  remained  to  identify  the  fair  land 
delineated. 

On  Lyndesay's  entrance,  General  Crom- 
well cast  a  curious  glance  at  him  from  be- 
hind his  entrenchment  of  "Antichrist ;" 
then  promptly  laying  down  the  book,  he 
rose  and  welcomed  the  young  Cavalier  in  a 
manner  at  once  courteous  and  awkward. 
In  his  voice  Lyndesay  could  not  have  re- 
cognized the  same  which  had  uttered  the 
drawling,  melancholy  tones  he  had  heard 
but  a  moment  or  two  before. 

"Ha!  Major  Lyndesay,  I  think.  Pray, 
be  seated.  But,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone 
— for  he  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  royal  party — "  if  you 
have  any  communication  to  make  to  me, 
we  will  retire  to  an  inner  apartment.  This, 
as  you  see,"  and  he  laughed  aloud,  "  is  but 
my  guard-room,  and  here,"  pointing  to  his 
books  and  charts,  "  are  my  implements  of 
war.  But  within,  young  gentleman — within 
— is  our  presence  chamber." 

Surprised  at  so  much  cordiality,  as  like- 
wise at  the  whimsically  royal  tone  of  this 
most  energetic  Republican,  Lyndesay 
merely  replied, 

"  The  cause  of  my  coming  hither,  General 
Cromwell,  may  be  well  explained  in  this, 
which  you  are  pleased  to  term  your  guard- 
room. Few  words  will  suffice."  Here  a 
singular  and  unaccountable  grimace  passed 
across  Cromwell's  countenance,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  indicative  of  satisfaction. 
Albert,  however,  continued  : — "  Hearing 
that  you  are  at  the  present  possessed  of 
authority  in  the  Tower,  I  come  to  ask  as  a 
boon  that  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Strafford,  now  confined  there, 
may  be  restored  to  liberty,  on  condition  of 
my  surrendering  my  own  person  to  captivity 
in  her  stead." 

As  he  spoke  this  request,  Cromwell  had 
eyed  him  askance  with  an  arch  and  criticiz- 
ing expression,  which  spoke  his  rapid  in- 
sight into  the  young  man's  feelings,  and 
his  motives  for  urging  this  suit ;  then  with 
a  burst  which  almost  startled  Lyndesay,  he 
broke  forth  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  loud, 
boisterous,  and  seemingly  inextinguishable. 
As  our  hero  could  neither  assign  a  cause 
for  this  merriment,  nor  apparently  hope  for 
its  termination,  he  felt  but  little  inclination 
to  join  in  it,  but  sat  calmly  awaiting  a  reply. 
At  length  General  Cromwell  spoke : — 

11  Odds  life  !  But  if  I  keep  this  damsel 
much  longer  in  the  Tower,  I  must  needs 


provide  a  council  to  look  to  her  affairs,  and 
answer  addresses  on  her  behalf.  Yester- 
night comes  to  me  old  mother  Ninon — the 
witch,  as  some  say — and  reads  me  a  volume 
of  anathemas  if  I  cleanse  not  the  camp  of 
this  accursed  thing,  as  she  terms  the  pretty 
wench.  Then  next,  yon  knave  who  but 
now  left  me,  and  who  himself  seized  the 
prey:  he  must  have  his  reward  too.  Faith. 
young  man,  I  like  thy  face  the  best  of  the 
three ;  and  thou  shalt  have  thy  suit." 

The  future  Lord  Protector  had  not  been 
slow  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  receiving, 
as  a  prisoner,  a  brave  and  active  young  sol- 
dier, devoted  to  the  cause  he  served,  in  the 
stead  of  a  delicate  maiden,  whose  imprison- 
ment could  bring  no  benefit  to  her  captors, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  shock  the  pre- 
judices of  the  English  nation  in  general ; 
even  the  best  thinking  of  the  party  who  de- 
tained her. 

"When  and  where  shall  the  exchange 
take  place  t"  demanded  Lyndesay. 

"  To-morrow,  and  at  half  an  hour  after 
noon.  And,  by  the  way,  have  you  consi- 
dered how  my  young  lady  is  to  be  escorted 
in  safety  to  her  friends  when  once  set  free  ? 
I  wager  you,  there  are  a  few  wild  spirits 
abroad." 

"  My  servant,  whom  I  can  dispense  with, 
will  be  her  companion." 

"Your  servant?  Psha!  man!  What 
would  your  servant  do  against  fifty  arnwl 
troopers  ?  But  we  war  not  with  women : 
and  I  will  appoint  her  a  guard  until  she  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  and  will  answer 
for  her  safety.  I — I  also  have  daughters, 
young  man.  And  now  as  to  the  where. 
Surrender  yourself  at  the  Tower  a  prisoner, 
at  the  hour  I  mentioned  to-morrow,  and  rely 
on  me  for  the  rest.  Say,  will  you  trust  me  ? 
Yes  or  no?" 

"I  will,"  replied  Lyndesay.  And  the 
interview  terminated. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Oh.  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave, 

Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 
Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave. 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might ! 
May  Life's  unblessed  cup,  for  him, 
Be  drugg'd  with  treacheries  to  the  brim, — 
With  hope*  that  but  allure  to  fly— 

With  joys,  that  vanish  while  he  sips; 
Like  Dead  Sea  fruits,  that  tempt  the  ey«, 

But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips  ! 
May  he,  at  last,  with  lips  of  flame, 
On  "the  parchM  desert,  thirsting,  die — 
"While  lakes  that  shone,  in  mockery,  nigh, 
Are  fading  off",  untouch'd,  untasted, 
Like  the  once-glorious  hopes  he  blasted  ! — Moobs. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  fate  of  our  heroine,  whose  captivity 
had  now  been  of  some  days'  duration.   The 
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knowledge  that  she  was  a  prisoner  was, 
however,  the  only  very  severe  feature  in  her 
case,  since  in  other  respects  her  situation 
had  been  rendered  extremely  tolerable. 

The  custody  of  the  Tower  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor  Pennington,  a 
creature  of  the  parliament;  but  as  that 
august  body  still  retained  some  regard  for 
social  order,  and  the  house  of  Peers  had  not 
yet  ceased  to  exist,  the  rank  of  Katharine 
received  the  consideration  which  was  its 
due  ;  and  she  felt  her  present  position  a 
comparative  release  from  the  frightful  cus- 
tody of  Captain  Jacobs.  As  she  was  a  pri- 
soner at  large  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Tower,  she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  loiter- 
ing upon  the  walls,  or  wandering,  attended 
by  Alice,  through  the  open  courts  and  gal- 
leries which  connected  the  different  parts 
of  the  fortress ;  for  her  mind,  ill  at  ease, 
found  solace  in  the  very  change  of  place. 

In  truth,  though  not  menaced  with  any 
imminent  peril,  there  was  room  for  deep 
and  painful  reflection.  The  dark  hints 
thrown  out  by  Jacobs  of  his  power  to  en- 
force his  suit,  and,  by  some  previous  com- 
pact with  the  leaders  of  his  party,  to  obtain 
their  sanction  to  his  compelling  Katharine 
iv  violence  to  accede  to  it,  recurred  fear- 
fully to  her  mind,  as  a  wildly  incredible 
dream;  yet  her  present  situation  was  too 
sadly  real  for  her  totally  to  disregard  his 
menaces.  Even  should  she  escape  this  threat- 
ened struggle,  she  knew  not  what  might  be 
the  duration  of  her  captivity,  nor  what  the 
King's  power  to  redeem  her  from  it.  And, 
as  she  gazed  upon  those  antique  towers  and 
gray  walls,  which  had  heard  her  father's 
latest  groans,  and  witnessed  his  last  strug- 
gle, her  heart  misgave  her.  Dailv,  she 
passed  under  the  apartments  which  that 
beloved  parent  had  occupied,  when  the  awful 
and  unexpected  summons  arrived,  which 
was  to  shut  out  life  and  light  from  that  soar- 
ing spirit  for  ever;  and,  as  she  paused  and 
wept,  imagination  invested  every  surround- 
ing object  with  affecting  interest — for  they 
were  the  last  he  had  looked  upon  !  What 
had  been  his  thoughts,  his  aspirations,  as 
he  contemplated  from  his  prison  chamber 
that  tower — that  buttress — the  ancient 
chapel  wall?  Were  thev  thoughts  of 
Heaven — of  his  country — of  his  family — of 
Iter,  his  child? 

Still,  in  one  of  those  dreary  apartments, 
pined  away  his  friend  and  coadjutor, 
the  venerable  Laud,  the  Primate  of  Eng- 
land;  but  the  persecuting  proceedings 
which  terminated  in  his  blood,  were  al- 
ready in  progress,  and  Katharine  watched 
in  vain  for  one  glimpse  of  that  hoary  head, 
which  was  so  soon  to  roll  upon  the  scaffold  ; 
those  hands  which  had  been  raised  to  bless 
her  father  on  his  last  short  passage  to 
eternity,— for  the  captive  had  ceased  to 
beat  against  its  cage,  and  the  old  man  lan- 


guished in  silence  and  immobility,  already 
dead  to  the  things  of  this  world. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  fellow  pri- 
soners, some  of  them  at  large  like  herself, 
amongst  whom  the  Lady  Katharine  occa- 
sionally recognized  an  old  familial  face. 
More  frequently,  however,  all  were  strange, 
as  the  prisoners  of  the  cavalier  party  were, 
for  the  most  part,  committed  to  close  con- 
finement. The  tender  mercies  of  the  rul- 
ing faction  had  successively  consigned  so 
many  of  all  opposite  opinions  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Tower,  that  hardly  a  cham- 
ber in  that  vast  fortress  was  tenantless. 

The  Lady  Katharine,  who  sought  seclu- 
sion, was  accustomed  to  pace  for  hours  a 
terrace  but  little  frequented,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Northumberland's  Walk," 
in  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of  its 
having  been  the  melancholy  resort  of  the 
condemned  Earl,  who  bowed  his  neck  on 
the  block  for  his  bold  attempt  to  head  the 
rising  of  the  North.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  place  had  been  assigned  to  state  pri- 
soners in  former  times,  though  the  equal- 
izing principle  of  the  period  of  which  we 
write,  had  levelled  distinctions  in  the 
Tower,  as  elsewhere ;  and  any  who  chose 
to  frequent  the  gloomy  and  ominous  walk 
were  now  at  liberty  to.  do  so.  For  some 
time,  the  Lady  Katharine  and  her  attend- 
ant were  its  only  visitors ;  but  a  few  days 
after  her  arrival  in  the  place  Katharine 
perceived  that  another  individual  was  add- 
ed to  the  party. 

This  was  an  officer,  and,  as  it  appeared 
by  his  dress,  not  of  the  Puritan  party  ; 
though  he  bore  not  either  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  high-bred  cavalier.  He  was 
of  middle  stature,  and  of  a  robust  and  well- 
proportioned  figure,  exhibiting  the  appear- 
ance of  great  bodily  strength.  His  coun- 
tenance was  distinguished  chiefly  by  an 
expression  of  extreme  blandness  and  good 
humor;  not,  however,  to  the  seclusion  of 
indications  of  higher  qualities,  which  stamp- 
ed it,  on  the  whole,  with  a  certain  air  of 
dignity.  His  brow  woro  an  honest  and 
manly  expression,  and  there  was  something 
in  his  whole  bearing  so  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence,  that  the  Lady  Katharine 
felt  not  alarmed  when,  on  her  having  ad- 
dressed some  remark  to  Alice,  relative  to 
their  present  prospects  of  release,  she  found 
that  the  quick  ear  of  the  stranger,  whom  she 
had  believed  far  beyond  the  report  of  her 
voice,  had  caught  her  words  ;  for  he  turn- 
ed, and  approaching  her,  with  a  manner 
respectful  in  the  extreme,  though  blunt, 
and  far  from  courtly,  he  acquainted  her 
without  circumlocution,  that  he  was  aware 
of  her  name  and  rank,  and  since  from  the 
remark  he  had  overheard,  he  found  her  yet 
to  be  uncertain  of  release,  ho  offered  his 
services  in  any  effort  to  improve  her  pre- 
sent condition,  or  using  an  influence,  of 
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which  he  seemed  confident,  in  the  proper 
quarters,  to  obtain  her  restoration  to 
liberty. 

Katharine  "was  surprised  ;  but  she  was 
grateful  for  the  friendly  tone  of  his  address, 
so  ungracefully,  yet  heartily,  proffered. 
She  thanked  him,  and  with  a  frankness  cor- 
respondent with  his  own,  she  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  her  situation,  with  theevents 
attending  her  capture,  and  the  motives 
which  now  operated  in  her  alternate  hope 
and  fear,  concealing  nothing  but  the  insult- 
ing overtures  of  Jacobs,  which  her  sensitive 
and  lofty  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  recount. 

The  stranger  listened  with  the  deepest 
attention,  and  promised  to  enforce  her  peti- 
tion for  liberty,  on  terms  which  he  should 
submit  for  approbation,  with  those  in 
authority;  a  task  he  appeared  to  think 
would  not  be  difficult,  as  he  agreed  in  Kath- 
arine's suggestion,  that  the  king  had  pro- 
bably by  this  time  adopted  measures  to 
procure  an  exchange. 

To  our  heroine  it  seemed  somewhat  un- 
accountable, that  a  fellow  prisoner  should 
have  influence  in  procuring  the  liberty  of 
another,  while  unable  to  acquire  his  own  ; 
but  the  situation  of  parties  at  the  time  was 
so  complicated,  that  such  an  anomaly  was 
not  wholly  incredible. 

From  this  moment,  however,  the  officer 
attached  himself  to  Katharine's  side,  and 
became  the  daily  companion  of  her  walks. 
Evidently  struck  in  the  first  instance  by 
her  beauty,  and  urged  by  a  manly  feeling 
of  compassion  towards  one  so  innocent  and 
injured,  the  charm  of  her  wit  and  manners 
completed  the  fascination  ;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  her  extreme  anxiety  to  learn 
intelligence  of  the  movements  of  her  party 
to  hold  out  hopes  daily  to  her  of  a  release 
which  he  himself  inwardly  deprecated. 

On  her  part,  so  engrossed  was  she  with 
a  terrible  apprehension  which  acquired 
strength  by  solitude,  and  by  each  day's 
delay  of  tidings,  that  she  had  never  even 
faintly  dreamed  of  the  impression  which 
she  was  making  upon  her  companion  ;  and 
consequently  gave  free  play  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  gratitude  with  which  she  re- 
garded his  efforts  in  her  favor,  hesitating 
not  to  demonstrate  the  pleasure  which  his 
society  afforded  her.  This  pleasure  was, 
however,  destined  to  be  abruptly  termi- 
nated. 

lie  had  not  been  slow  in  discovering  that 
her  mind  was  oppressed  with  some  fear  of 
a  worse  nature  than  that  of  a  lengthened 
imprisonment ;  and,  on  receiving  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  capture,  he  contrived, 
by  a  few  direct  and  blunt  questions,  to 
elicit  from  her  sufficient  to  establish  a  con- 
viction in  his  mind  of  the  nature  of  the 
menaces  uttered  to  her  by  Jacobs.  The 
wrath  of  the  stranger,  on  this  discovery, 
was  beyond  bounds.     "With  a  volley  of  truly 


English  execrations,  which  we  forbear  to 
record,  he  sent  the  captain  and  his  whole 
party  to  the  devil:  and  after  a  gratuitous 
oration,  not  strictly  to  the  purpose,  neither 
rich  in  fluency  nor  elegance,  he  intimated 
in  terms  not  difficult  to  construe,  his  own 
reasons  for  interposing  between  her  and 
all  such  risks  for  the  future. 

Plunged  in  new  difficulties,  our  heroine 
for  a  moment  doubted  the  reality  of  the 
scene ;  but  the  tone  of  the  man  left  no  doubt 
of  his  sincerity.  She  looked  in  his  face, 
and  there  read  the  same  earnest  and  inge- 
nuous expression  which  had  struck  her  on 
their  first  meeting:  but  with  pain  she  saw 
that  the  countenance  was  now  disturbed, 
as  he  awaited  her  reply.  Then  for  the 
first  time  her  heart  smote  her,  and,  blam- 
ing her  own  heedlessness,  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Her  companion  was  not  one  of  those 
practised  knights  who  would  have  been 
ready  to  welcome  this  effusion  of  feeling 
as  an  auspicious  omen,  or,  perhaps,  a  well- 
acted  demonstration.  Candid  and  sim-ero 
himself,  he  saw  that  his  hints  had  1M 
ed  sentiments  of  real  sorrow ;  ami,  with 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  but  the  awk- 
ward embarrassment  of  a  novice,  he  imme- 
diately poured  forth  a  profusion  of  apolo- 
gies. 

11  Forgive  me,  dear  lady,  if  I  have  offend- 
ed you.  Truly  I  am  not  worthy  of  such 
as  you,  and  I  know  it.  But  enough  of  that. 
Though  now  you  see  me  here  a  prisoner, 
something  tells  me  that  this  arm  will  one 
day  be  powerful  to  protect  you.  But  I  have 
acted  ungenerously  to  hint  on  such  a  sul>- 
ject  now,  as  if  my  service  to  you  must  bt 
bought  at  this  price.  But  do  not  think  so 
meanly  of  me.  Speak,  Lady  Katharine 
Wentworth,  and  withdraw  not  from  me 
your  esteem,  if  I  may  ask  no  more.  Permit 
me  still  to  offer  you  my  counsel  and 
ance." 

"  It  must  not  be,"  Katharine  replied  im- 
mediately. "  Already  I  have  been  to  blame, 
and  my  selfish  blindness  has  misled  you. 
Accept  my  gratitude — it  is  all  I  have  to 
give." 

"Your  last  words  are  sufficient,  lady. 
Let  us  yet  meet  as  friends." 

"  Better  we  parted  now,"  said  Katharine. 
"Forgive  me,  and  farewell!" 

She  extended  her  hand,  and  the  rough 
soldier,  as  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  strove 
to  conceal  the  disappointed  feeling  which 
for  the  moment  overcame  him.  He  turned 
away  abruptly,  and  Katharine,  no  less 
moved,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
retire  to  her  apartments. 

From  their  dreary  solitude  she  did  not 
stir  again  during  her  abode  in  the  Tower, 
but  waited,  in  daily  hope  of  relief  from 
the  royal  quarters,  amused  by  occa 
reports   which  Alice    contrived   to   elicit, 
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through  the  officers  on  duty  at  the  fort- 
ress, of  negotiations  pending  for  an  ex- 
change, and  of  the  favorable  orders  issued 
by  Cromwell  for  her  accommodation  and  in- 
dulgence. In  these,  Katharine  mournfully 
traced  the  good  offices  of  her  ci-devant 
lover,  but  the  reflection  gave  her  pain  ;  and 
under  the  accumulation  of  sorrowful  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  cis  the  close  confine- 
ment, her  health  was  beginning  to  give  way. 

One  morning  she  was  startled  by  an 
early  visit  from  the  governor,  who,  with  a 
rather  embarrassed  air,  announced  to  her 
the  commands  of  General  Cromwell,  that 
she  should  attend  him  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Fortress  at  noon  of  the  same  day,  accom- 
panied by  her  waiting-woman.  To  her 
inquiry  as  to  the  purport  of  so  extraordinary 
an  appointment,  Pennington  answered  only 
that  he  believed  it  was  to  solemnize  a  mar- 
riage. 

The  Lady  Katharine's  cheek  grew  pale  ; 
but,  aware  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
opposition,  she  signified  her  acquiescence 
in  the  arrangement,  and,  dismissing  the 
lieutenant,  applied  herself  to  a  preparation 
for  the  trying  scene  in  which  she  foresaw 
she  must  bear  a  prominent  part. 

The  hours  flew,  and  soon  the  midday 
peal  rang  upon  all  the  clocks  of  tho  fort- 
ress. Never  had  they  fallen  upon  the  ear 
of  the  state  criminal,  whose  last  hour  they 
told,  with  more  fatal  augury  than  now  upon 
that  of  the  fair  young  maiden  who,  alone 
and  undefended,  was  about  to  encounter 
the  power  of  men,  of  whom  she  only  knew 
that  they  desecrated  and  trampled  on  all 
that  from  youth  she  had  held  most  sacred 
and  most  dear. 

Soon  the  escort  of  guards  appeared,  and, 
with  a  palpitating  heart,  the  Lady  Katha- 
rine submitted  to  be  conducted  to  the 
Chapel. 

On  entering  she  found  several  persons 
assembled ;  among  whom,  prominent  alike 
by  his  position,  and  by  the  incongruous 
medley  of  habiliments  which  adorned  the 
outward  man,  stood  Jacobs. 

Desirous  to  wear  a  gay  dress  befitting 
the  occasion,  yet  limited  in  his  choice  by 
the  sober  style  of  his  sect,  the  ex-priest  had 
adopted  the  scarlet  uniform  still  in  use 
amongst  the  Parliamentary  troops  who 
were  under  the  command  of  Cromwell ; 
and,  being  enabled  by  this  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance to  escape  the  sombre  livery  of 
the  day,  he  had  given  free  scope  to  his 
taste  in  the  further  decoration  of  his  cos- 
tume with  sundry  tassels,  fringes,  and  lace 
of  diverse  colours  ;  forming,  as  he  opined, 
a  tout-ensemble  befitting  a  gay  bridegroom. 

There  were  those  present  who  prophesied 
a  coming  catastrophe,  since  the  stern  and 
harsh  desperado  had  turned  buffoon.  Sud- 
den revulsions  are  ominous,  and  the  rugged 
rock  that  should  all  at  once  bloom  with 


exotics,  would  charm  us  not,  but  terrify,  as 
the  harbinger  or  the  result  of  some  fearful 
crash  of  nature's  machinery. 

Blazing  in  the  foreground  of  all  this  daz- 
zling attire,  hung  the  brilliant  gem,  the 
property  of  Albert  Lyndesay,  whom  its 
wearer  still  believed  to  be  numbered  with 
the  dead;  for  his  disordered  imagination, 
darkened  by  guilt,  had  assigned  to  the 
form  he  had  encountered  on  his  exit  from 
Cromwell's  apartments  the  character  of  a 
visitor  from  the  other  world,  whom  his  own 
compact  with  the  general  had  led  to  burst 
the  doors  of  his  prison-house.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  he  had  on  that  occasion 
fled  so  rapidly. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  elated  with 
success,  and  having,  as  he  believed,  readied 
the  goal  which  had  been  so  long  his  appa- 
rently impossible  object,  the  sense  of  the 
supernatural  would  hardly  have  appalled 
him  ;  and,  as  he  eagerly  stepped  forward 
to  seize  the  Lady  Katharine's  hand,  a 
smile  of  malicious  triumph  sat  upon  his 
lips,  and  the  bold  glance  of  his  eyes  be- 
trayed a  wild  transport. 

"  Now,  mistress,  I  have  yon,  methinks. 
And  you  leave  not  this  church  till  you're 
mine,  for  good  and  all." 

Katharine  turned  away  her  face,  and 
resolutely  avoiding  his  grasp,  she  advanced 
towards  the  assembled  group,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  officers  on  duty,  with  some 
of  the  prisoners  at  large  in  the  Tower,  all 
wondering  at  the  scene,  and  ignorant  of 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  sum- 
moned. The  low  and  gentle  tone  in  which 
the  maiden  demanded,  "Who  is  in  author- 
ity here?"  was  answered  by  a  general 
indication  of  that  individual,  towards  whom 
a  passage  was  immediately  opened,  as  well 
as  by  whispered  announcements  of  his 
name. 

The  Lady  Katharine  turned  towards  him, 
and  beheld  him  in  close  conference  with  an 
officer,  the  very  man  who  had  until  the  last 
few  days  been  the  companion  of  her  walks. 
Somewhat  reassured,  but  coloring  deeply 
as  the  mutual  recognition  took  place,  the 
young  lady  spoke  unhesitatingly. 

44  General  Cromwell :  I  request — nay, 
demand  of  you  protection  against  the  in- 
sults of  this  churl.  You  know  my  birth, 
the  injustice  of  ray  detention  here,  and  the 
efforts  of  ray  friends,  till  now  cruelly 
thwarted,  for  my  release." 

44 1  know  them  all,  fair  lady.  Yet  it  is 
my  pleasure  that  the  marriage  shall  pro- 
ceed." 

44  Impossible !"  returned  tho  maiden. 
44  You  cannot  meditate  so  fearfully  to  in- 
jure a  helpless  and  defenceless  woman." 

44  It  is  because  she  is  so  helpless  and  de- 
fenceless, my  pretty  damsel,  that  I  would 
give  her  a  strong  and  redoubted  captain 
for  her  husband  to  defend  her." 
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Katharine's  cheek  grew  pale  as  death, 
and  a  sickness  came  over  her  which  caused 
her  to  totter  as  she  stood.  Some  one  near 
supported  her.  At  this  moment  the  officer, 
who  had  been  looking  on  in  mute  amaze- 
ment at  this  strange  scene,  suddenly  inter- 


" General  Cromwell!  what  would  you 
do?     You  cannot  mean  this  I" 

"  Hold  thy  prating,  George,"  responded 
the  other;  and  catching  the  ear  of  the 
stranger  with  a  friendly  pinch,  he  approxi- 
mated it  to  his  lips,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  which  satisfied  or  silenced  his  com- 
panion, for  he  offered  no  further  remon- 
strance. 

But  the  Lady  Katharine,  nearly  fainting 
as  she  was,  possessed  a  spirit  which  bowed 
not  before  the  mere  display  of  brute  force. 
Though  her  white  lips  quivered,  and  her 
whole  frame  trembled  violently,  she  raised 
her  voice  to  a  pitch  which  all  present  could 
hear,  as  she  distinctly  said,— 

"  Never,  while  she  lives,  will  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  submit  to  degrada- 
tion. You  may  imprison  me — kill  me,  if 
you  will — but  degrade  me,  never.  I  beg 
all  here  present  to  hear  this  protest,  and  1 
appeal  to  their  own  consciences  if  it  be  not 
just." 

There  was  a  universal  murmur  of  as- 
sent; but  Cromwell,  unmoved,  continued 
to  gaze  upon  the  Lady  Katharine  with  a 
look  of  curious  scrutiny.  At  length,  he 
calmly  remarked, — 

"  Bravo !  young  one.  An  eaglet  from  the 
ancient  eyrie.  That  look  reminds  me  of 
Westminster  Hall.  What  sayest  thou, 
Jacobs — supposing  the  damsel  should  de- 
cline the  vows?" 

"  Then  I  will  take  them  for  both,  Master 
Cromwell,"  boldly  replied  the  man  ad- 
dressed. "It  needs  not  that  both  parties 
should  pronounce  them.  Let  the  service 
proceed:  give  me  this  proud  wench  in 
charge,  and  I  will  undertake  she  shall  not 
prove  contumacious." 

"Be  it  so,  then,"  replied  the  General, 
and,  at  a  sign  from  him,  the  chaplain  in  at- 
tendance, a  minister  of  the  Independent 
faction,  prepared  to  commence  the  service. 

Oliver  Cromwell  possessed  the  reverence, 
perhaps  even  an  undue  one,  for  rank  and 
hereditary  honors  which  characterizes  all 
usurpers  ;  and  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  present,  while 
their  indignation  would  have  made  itself 
loudly  heard,  but  for  something  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  General  which  perplexed  and 
confounded  them.  Even  at  this  period  the 
bold  features  of  character  which  he  dis- 
played, had  gained  him  an  almost  incredible 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  all  those  with  | 
whom  he  associated.  When,  therefore,  he 
required  that  the  service  should  proceed, 
no  opposition  was  made,  and  the  shameless  ' 


villain  who  was  to  enact  the  bridegroom 
approached  the  Lady  Katharine,  and  es- 
sayed to  put  his  arm  round  her,  with  the  in- 
tention to  conduct  her  by  force  to  the  altar. 
The  next  moment  he  was  felled  nearly  to 
the  earth  by  a  blow  from  the  mail-gloved 
hand  of  the  General. 

"  Ha,  knave !  how  darest  thou  ?"  said 
Cromwell.  The  bold  captain  thus  repulsed, 
recovering  himself  with  an  effort,  turned 
upon  Cromwell  rather  disconcerted,  but 
affecting  to  consider  the  matter  as  a  joke, 
merely  said, — 

"  Something  too  hard  for  mirth,  my 
master."  But  his  ill-assumed  confidence 
changed  into  mad  rage  when  Oliver  Crom- 
well again  addressed  him. 

"  Approach  this  lady  at  thy  peril.    What ! 
didst  thou  think  a  vile  cur  like  thyself  was 
to  be  mated  with  the  best  ami  the  bri  i 
of  England's  high-born  maidens?" 

"Ha!  your  promise,  General, — your 
promise,"  said  Jacobs,  turning  upon  him 
fiercely. 

"My  promise,  thou  knave?  Yes,  I  will 
keep  it  surely.  I  pledged  thee  my  word 
thou  shouldst  wed  at  noon  this  day  ■  that 
pretty  wench  in  tho  Tower.'  There  she 
stands ;  take  her,  and  thank  thy  good  star- 
that  thy  presumption  has  not  met  with 
severer  chastisement." 

As  Cromwell  pronounced  these  words  he 
pointed  towards  Alice,  who,  having  by  his 
command  accompanied  her  mistress  to  the 
chapel,  had  stood  unnoticed  amongst  the 
guards  during  the  time  that  the  £• 
attention  had  been  concentrated  upon  the 
Lady  Katharine.  On  finding  herself  thus 
publicly  called  upon,  she  dropped  h- 
and  affected  to  retire  ;  but  soon  the  voice  of 
the  inflexible  general  recalled  her,  summon- 
ing her  to  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  Jacobs. 

"  Nay,  mistress,  no  feigning;  I  cry  thee 
mercy  if  my  stout  trooper  be  a  bargain  to 
be  cavilled  at  by  a  coquettish  waiting-maid. 
Come  hither,  and  hasten  to  bind  thyself  for 
better  and  for  worse,  for  the  bride 
we  see  is  impatient.  Ha!  ha! — "and  he 
was  overtaken  by  one  of  those  irrepressiU  • 
bursts  of  laughter  to  which  he  was  liable, 
and  which  the  ludicrous  position  of  all 
parties  on  this  occasion  seemed  well  cal- 
culated to  elicit.  Nearly  all  present  joined 
in  his  mirth. 

To  describe  the  mad  fury  of  the  dupe  of 
this  characteristic  trick  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  language.  Looking  around  for  a 
way  to  escape,  he  swore  with  a  fearful  oath 
that  no  power  either  of  earth  or  heaven 
should  force  him  to  these  nuptials. 

"  Thou  knowest,  Jacobs,  that,  according 
to  thy  creed,  it  needs  not  that  both  parties 
should  pronounce  the  vows,"  said  I 
well.  "Guards!  form  a  circle  round  the 
pair — and  you,  reverend  sir,  proceed."  Ete 
was  obeyed;  and  Alice,  whose  attempts  to 
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be  beard  bad  been  overruled,  and  who,  to 
amy  truth,  did  not  feel  any  very  serious 
compunctions  at  entering  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony  with  so  gay  a  bride- 
groom, and  one  whom  she  had  formerly 
seen  in  the  exercise  of  such  absolute  au- 
thority, made  the  requisite  responses  in  a 
voice  a  little  tremulous,  perhaps,  but  far 
from  despairing,  while  her  future  husband 
stood  by  silent,  with  teeth  clenched  and 
eyes  that  shot  fire,  as  the  wild  boar,  hem- 
med in  by  hunters,  preparing  to  take  his 
death-leap.* 

The  service  was  concluded,  and  the  half- 
affrighted  bride  looked  into  the  face  of  him 
who  stood  by  her  side.  In  its  expression 
she  read  terror  and  despair.  Casting  not 
a  glance  upon  her,  the  desperate  man 
slowly  turned  round  and  faced  his  perse- 
cutor. A  fearful  pause  ensued,  during 
which  Jacobs  appeared  to  be  struggling 
with  inward  madness  for  the  power  of  ut- 
terance. At  length  he  spoke,  but  it  was 
in  a  changed  and  hollow  tone. 

"  You  think  you  have  juggled — outwitted 
me  ;  but  you  have  vanquished  but  half  the 
man.  Vengeance  remains  behind.  In  life 
and  in  death  I  will  not  neglect  it.  Sure  it 
is  that  to  possess  that  woman  I  have  toiled 
and  plotted,  and  welcomed  perjury — aye, 
and  murder  too — but  they  were  not  new  to 
me.  Hear  my  tale,  and  judge  whether  you 
shall  escape. 

"Horror  and  compunction  for  crime  I 
have  never  known,  save  once — and  of  that 
foul  act  I  was  a  witness  only.  It  was  com- 
mitted before  my  eyes  when  yet  a  boy,  and 
the  scene  has  haunted  me  like  a  fiend 
through  life.  It  has  assumed  different 
shapes.  Sometimes  an  accursed  witch, 
sometimes  a  hideous  dwurf,  has  crossed  my 
path  ;  for  ever  bearing  the  features  of  that 
Proveneale  woman  as  she  gave  the  child 
into  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  cursed  the 
murderer  with  a  curse  that  still  rings  in 
my  ears.  It  was  on  that  night  that  I  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  murder. 
Since  then  many  a  time  have  I  rehearsed 
them,  but  without  shuddering.  Remorse 
has  been  a  stranger  to  me  from  that  hour. 
Once  only  did  I  tell  the  tale,  and  it  was  to 
the  one  man  living  who  knew  it — its  bloody 
instigator.  Once,  too,  I  wrote  it,  but  the 
manuscript  was  lost,  and  the  secret  shall 
perish  with  me. 

"But  the  dwarf— the  hideous  spectre  ! — 
embodying  all  those  horrors — twice  he  has 

*  The  incident  here  introduced  is  founded  upon  a 
well  authenticated  anecdote  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who,  when  Lord  Protector,  having  become  aware 
that  one  of  his  daughters  (afterwards,  we  believe,  the 
Lady  Fauconberg)  was  addressed  by  a  person  much 
her  inferior  in  station  (one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Independent  secti,  himself  detected  the  reverend  gen 
tleman  on  a  visit  to  the  young  lady,  and  permitted 
him  not  to  leave  his  daughter's  apartment  until  he 
had  given  his  hand  in  marriuge  to  her  waiting- 
woman. 


j  crossed  me  when  my  hands  were  steeped 
in  blood,  in  the  church  and  in  the  battle- 
field. Something  tells  me  that  when  he 
comes  again,  my  own — but  enough  of  this 
weakness.  I  would  tell  of  my  revenge, 
and  yet  I  am  reverting  to  that  only  scene 
of  blood  where  guilt  was  not  on  my  part. 
Yet  ask  if  it  has  been  wanting  since.  Ask 
the  cardinal  minister,  late  of  France,  who 
gave  me  gold  and  insult,  and  fondly 
dreamed  he  bought  my  service,  but  re- 
ceived through  my  report  a  lie.  Ask  the 
haughty  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  spurned 
me  as  a  venomous  reptile,  who  it  was  that 
poisoned  the  springs  of  his  love,  and  cast 
a  stain  upon  his  honor?  Ask  the  coward 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  thought  to  make 
me  the  despised  tool  of  his  own  tyranny 
and  artifice — ask  him  whose  hand  laid  open 
before  the  monarch's  eyes  the  damning 
proofs  of  treachery  which  have  lodged  him 
a  prisoner  in  Pendennis  Castle  ?  Ask  him 
you  called  Albert  Lyndesay,  if  indeed  he 
yet  could  answer,  if  I  have  not  fatally  re- 
venged the  wound  his  hand  dealt  to  me 
when  first  we  met.  He  dared  to  cross  me 
in  arms  ;  he  dared  to  love  yon  pale  girl, 
whose  cheeks  tingle  now  at  his  very  name, 
and  dearly  he  has  paid  for  it.  I  possessed 
the  secret  of  his  birth — a  secret  the  proud 
lords  of  Richelieu  and  Hamilton  would 
have  prized  as  their  heart's  blood — but  it 
gave  me  power  and  the  means  of  vengeance, 
and  I  will  take  it  to  the  grave  unwhispered. 
This  gem  which  you  see  here  alone  could 
have  established  his  claim  to  descent  from 
two  noble  houses,  equal,  nay,  superior, 
proud  damsel,  to  thine  own.  But  it  was 
on  his  love  that  my  vengeance  delighted  to 
wreak  itself.  He  visited  Oxford,  and,  lest 
he  should  again  presume,  this  hand  pointed 
his  astonished  notice  to  a  scene — you  may 
remember  it,  lady — where  the  object  of  his 
passion  received  the  devotion  of  a  royal 
prince.  Aye,  Albert  Lyndesay  witnessed 
all,  and  believed  that  the  vows  of  Charles 
Stuart  fell  upon  a  willing  ear.  Nay,  weep 
not,  woman  ;  were  he  living,  you  had  not 
heard  this.  Ha!  methinks  my  words 
touch  you  now.  Your  lover — yes,  your 
lover — died  at  Newbury,  believing  you 
basely  inconstant.  He  died — but  I  hear 
footsteps,  and  I  have  more  to  say.  Hold, 
General  Cromwell;  I  would  ask  how  you 
yourself  fostered  me — a  spy  in  the  Queen's 
Court ;  how  you  sought  my  service,  how 
you  promised  me  reward,  how  you  per- 
jured yourself,  and  how  you — died  for  it." 

As  he  spoke,  and  before  he  had  uttered 
the  last  words,  the  remorseless  man  had 
rapidly  extricated  from  his  girdle  two  small 
pistols,  which,  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
he  aimed,  the  one  at  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
other  at  his  own  breast.  In  an  instant  the 
double  report  rang  in  the  air. 

Cromwell  had  turned  his  head  aside  to 
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view  the  party  whose  approach,  noticed  by- 
Jacobs,  seemed  to  precipitate  the  catas- 
trophe. Many  present  had  turned  also  ;  and 
as  the  pistols  were  on  the  point  of  being 
discharged  the  footsteps  approached  near, 
and,  through  a  low  arch  in  the  building, 
appeared  our  hero,  Albert  Lyndesay,  who, 
according  to  his  appointment,  had  surren- 
dered at  this  hour. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Pierre,  who  had 
found  means  to  rejoin  his  masters  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  was  followed  by  a  file  of  guards, 
appointed  by  Cromwell  to  receive  him  at 
the  gates  of  the  Tower.  His  first  glance 
toward!  the  party  assembled  made  him 
aware  of  the  general's  danger. 

With  an  almost  superhuman  fleetness, 
he  darted  forward,  and,  in  a  second,  his 
hand  was  upon  the  arm  of  Jacobs,  and  the 
contents  of  the  pistol  intended  for  Crom- 
well, were  lodged  in  the  stone  pavement. 
The  other  failed  not  of  its  mark,  and  the 
suicide  received  the  bullet  in  his  breast. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  on  turning  to  the  spot,  be- 
held the  Dominican  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Once  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them. on  Lynde- 
say, "  Ha !  dust  thou  bear  a  charmed  life?" 
he  said,  as  his  feeble  hand  instinctivdv 
sought  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  But  at  that 
instant  he  perceived  Pierre  ;  and,  with  a 
shudder,  visible  even  in  that  awful  moment, 
his  glance  was  arrested ;  and  the  glazed 
eye  dwelt  upon  the  object  of  its  abhorrence 
and  fear,  till  it  became  fixed  in  death. 

"Be  thine  own  life  charmed  or  no, 
young  master,"  said  Cromwell,  "  thou  hast 
to  all  intents  charmed  mine :  else  had  I 
lain  now  on  a  level  with  yon  miscreant, 
who  has  at  least  saved  us  a  halter.  Remove 
the  body,  some  of  ye  :  but  first  take  off  that 
jewel  which  adorns  the  breast,  and  restore 
it  to  this  gallant  young  Cavalier,  who,  by 
the  fellow's  own  confession,  is  its  rightful 
Owner.  I  will  requite  thee  further  present- 
ly, Master  Lyndesay,  for  the  debt  I  owe. 
And  for  what  more  particularly  concerns 
thyself  in  this  knave's  last  confession,  I 
refer  thee  to  yonder  fair  maiden  ;  for  women 
have  quick  wits  and  ready  memories. 
Meanwhile,  mistress,"  continued  he,  turn- 
ing to  the  trembling  and  petrified  Alice, 
"  since  fate  has  deprived  thee  of  a  husband 
and  made  thee  maid,  wife,  and  widow  in  an 
hour,  thou  shalt  not  at  least  be  dowerless. 
This  fellow  was  not  poor :  too  long  he  had  re- 
ceived the  hire  of  crime  ;  and  now,  by  right 
of  law,  his  money,  goods,  and  chattels  are 
thine  own.  Cheer  up,  girl  !  I  warrant 
thee  thou  wilt  quickly  find  a  better  mate." 

Struck  dumb  with  horror,  as  all  had  been 
at  the  dreadful  deed,  the  words  of  Cromwell 
seemed  to  recall  the  bystanders  to  their 
senses,  and  his  careless  tone  in  some 
measure  dissipated  their  dismay.     His  or- 


ders were  promptly  obeyed ;  and  Lyndesay, 
who  was  already  at  Katharine's  side,  re- 
ceived the  recovered  pledge,  of  his  birth- 
right, with  an  expression  of  gratitude  fer- 
vent as  it  was  sincere. 

"  How  now,  my  mistress !"  said  Crom- 
well, turning  towards  the  Lady  Katharine 
Wentworth.  "  But  half  an  hour  ago  you 
were  loud  in  your  protestations  against  the 
injustice  of  your  detention  here  ;  and  now 
this  young  gentleman  has  procured  your 
liberty,  methinks  you  are  somewhat  tardy 
in  taking  advantage  of  it." 

Poor  Katharine's  sole  answer  was  to 
blush  deeply,  to  turn  white,  and  then  to 
blush  again.  In  truth,  during  that  brief 
interval,  words  had  passed  between  the 
lovers — words  never  to  be  forgotten — of 
mutual  forgiveness,  and  enduring  love. 
Few  and  low  were  their  tones,  and  unno- 
ticed for  the  most  part,  in  the  consternation 
of  that  hour.  Both  hearts  were  full  of  hap- 
piness, and  it  was  hard  to  part  so  soon. 

"  A  word  with  you,"  said  General  Crom- 
well, addressing  the  two.  And  as  they 
followed  him  to  a  remote  part  of  the  build- 
ing, Katharine  caught  the  grave  expres- 
sion on  the  countenance  of  the  officer,  who 
had  so  generously  interposed  in  her  behalf, 
as  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  her.  He  also 
was  leaving  the  chapel,  and  she  was  unable 
to  thank  him,  for  he  evidently  avoided  her. 
The  lovers  were  conducted  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  into  a  retired  apartment,  and, 
wondering  at  his  strange  conduct,  they 
awaited  in  silence  his  further  proceeding:. 

"  Now  seat  yourselves,  jnost  puissant 
knight  and  fair  lady,"  said  the  future  Pro- 
tector, "and  hear  the  proposal  I  have  to 
make.  You  love — nay,  deny  it  not — I  am 
no  novice — and  you  are  loth  to  part.  I, 
on  my  side,  owe  you  a  debt,  no  less  an  one 
than  my  life.  I  would  risk  mine  for  you  in 
return,*  but  that  would  be  of  no  avail. 
(V'.lit  with  ray  party,  I  cannot — no,  Master 
Lyndesay,"  and  here  his  brow  knit  with 
emotion — "I  cannot,  will  not,  give  it.  It 
is  more  to  me  than  gratitude — than  riches 
— than  honor — than  life  itself.  To  give 
you,  a  devoted  Royalist,  at  once  your 
liberty,  would  destroy  that  credit — the 
work  of  a  life — at  a  single  blow.     Little 

I  can  I  do  either  to  alleviate  the  captivitv 

!  which  will  fall  with  no  light  hand  on  one 
like  you.  You  have,  then,  here,  but  the 
prospect  of  an  imprisonment  which  will 
deprive  your  party  for  ever  of  your  ser- 
vices; which  will  separate  you  from  this 
fair  girl  without  the  hope  of  reunion — and, 

I  probably,  by  its  hardships,  act  fatally  on 
your  already  weakened  frame.  Now,  hear 
me.  Renounce  a  wicked  and  unrighteous 
cause ;  abandon  a  fallen  party  ;  take  service 
or  not,  as  you  please,  in  the  ranks  of  pa- 
triotism   and   freedom.     Only   abjure   the 

I  tyrant's  faction,  and  from  this  moment  you 
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are  free;  and  this  young  maiden  shall,  if 
she  wills  it,  leave  the  Tower  walls  as  your 
bride." 

He  ceased  ;  and  the  betrothed  pair,  who 
had  read  the  answer  in  each  other's  eyes, 
remained  silent;  for  the  contempt  and  in- 
dignation roused  by  this  proposal  were  too 
strong  for  utterance.  At  length  Lyndesay 
rose,  and  advancing  towards  Katharine,  he 
placed  as  a  pledge  upon  her  finger  the 
signet  ring  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  her  father  on  the  night  of  their  in- 
terview. The  Lady  Katharine  threw  about 
his  neck  the  ribbon  to  which  was  attached 
the  case  containing  the  cherished  lock  of 
hair,  and,  after  one  burst  of  heart-breaking 
anguish,  she  gently  withdrew  her  band 
from  the  lips  to  which  it  was  so  fervently 
pressed,  and  turning  away,  each  pro- 
nounced the  word  "Farewell!" 

Oliver  Cromwell  rose  to  depart,  and  he 
brushed  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes. 
"  They  would  have  it  so,"  muttered  he ; 
"  they  have  chosen  their  fate,  and  must 
abide  by  it." 

lie,  however,  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the 
compact  he  had  made  with  Lyndesay,  for 
ly  Katharine's  safe  escort  towards 
bet  friends;  and  soon  her  lover  heard  with 
satisfaction  that  she  had  joined  the  Queen, 
with  whom  she  took  refuge  in  France  from 
the  increasing  troubles. 

Albert  Lyndesay  remained  some  time  a 
prisoner;  but,  whether  through  his  own 
■aperiot  ingenuity  and  alertness;  whether 
through  the  negligence  of  his  jailers,  or  the 
connivance  of  some  high  in  authority,  he  at 
length  found  means  to  escape ;  and  without 
delay  he  proceeded,  though  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, to  join  Montrose,  whose  dazzling 
and  romantic  exploits  were  now  in  full 
career. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  military  operations  in  which  our  hero 
shared  the  laurels  of  his  gallant  leader. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  the  daring  achieve- 
ments at  Aberdeen,  Fyvie,  Inverlochy,  Aul- 
derne,  and  Kilsyth,  Albert  Lyndesay  fully 
sustained  the  reputation  for  courage  and 
loyalty  which  was  already  attached  to  his 
name. 

And  when,  after  the  fatal  surprise  and 
re  at  Philiphaugh,  he  left  the  field 
with  Montrose,  and  subsequent^,  like  him, 
1  the  commands  of  the  betrayed  mo- 
narch to  lay  down  their  arms,  he  was  among 
the  last  to  abandon  that  land  whence  had 
arisen  the  latest  flickering,  yet  brilliant, 
flashes  of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  royal 
cause. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Undone,  undone,  the  lawyers  are, 

They  wander  about  the  town, 
Nor  can  find  the  way  to  Westminster, 

Now  Charing  Cross  is  down  ; 
At  the  end  of  the  Strand,  they  make  a  stand, 

Swearing  they  are  at  a  loss, 
And,  chafing,  say,  that's  not  the  way, 

They  must  go  by  Charing  Cross. 

The  Parliament  to  vote  it  down, 

Conceived  it  very  fitting. 
For  fear  it  should  fall,  and  kill  them  nil, 

In  the  house  as  thev  were  sitting. 
They  were  told,  god- wot,  it  had  a  plot, 

Which  made  them  so  hard-hearted, 
To  give,  command,  it  should  not  stand, 

But  be  tuken  down  and  carted. 

Percy  Reliques. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  fatal  thirtieth  of 
January,  and  the  early  darkness,  which  at 
this  DM9011  of  the  year  overtakes  the  me- 
tropolis, was  increased  by  a  dense  black 
fog,  which  enveloped  in  a  haze  even  the  few 
lantern  or  torch-lights  borne  by  the  passers 
to  and  fro,  or  appearing  in  the  window  of 
some  vender  of  drugs  or  hostel-keeper,  as 
the  wayfarer  threaded  the  gloomy  streets 
of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
The  cold  was  intense,  and  the  dark  figures 
which  were  gliding  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
muffled  in  cloak  and  wrapper,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished their  acquaintance  from  the  mass 
of  woollens  and  sables  under  which  they 
still  shivered. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  dreariness  and 
inclemency  of  the  evening,  there  was  an 
appearance  of  stir  and  bustle,  and  many 
passengers  were  abroad.  In  particular,  the 
front  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  was  a  scene 
almost  of  tumult,  as  crowds  assembled  be- 
low marked  the  progress  of  the  work  now 
proceeding  on  the  level  of  one  of  the  upper 
stories.  Torches  were  busy  here  and  there  ; 
and  the  sound  of  saw  and  hatchet,  with  the 
heavy  clang  of  the  workman's  hammer, 
proclaimed  to  the  neighborhood  around 
that  the  deadly  stage  was  erecting  which 
was  to  exhibit  to  Europe  on  the  morrow  the 
awful  spectacle  of  a  martyred  monarch. 

The  palace  of  Whitehall,  which,  under 
James  I.,  had  been  enlarged  and  decorated 
on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  royal  metropolitan 
residence,  after  the  design  of  Inigo  Jones, 
occupied  at  the  time  of  our  tale  both  sides 
of  the  whole  of  the  streets  now  called  White- 
hall and  Parliament  Street,  as  far  as  Scot- 
land Yard  on  the  river  side ;  and  on  the 
other  the  palace  terminated  at  the  opening 
towards  Spring  Gardens,  then  literally  gar- 
dens. The  opposite  buildings  were  con- 
nected by  a  curious  gallery  or  causeway, 
which  ran  across  the  street  between  them, 
and  further,  on  the  Westminster  side,  ap- 
peared the  beautiful  turretted  gateway 
named  Holbein's  Gate,  which  faced  the 
spot  called  Charing  Gross  at  the  other  end 
of  the  street,  where  ought  to  have  stood  at 
present  the   brazen   equestrian   statue   of 
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King  Charles,  which  had  been  cast  by  Le 
Soeur  as  early  as  1603.  The  ancient  cross, 
modelled  by  Cavalini,  and  placed  by  King 
Edward  on  the  spot  where  for  the  last  time 
the  corpse  of  his  beloved  Elinor  rested  on 
its  journey  towards  its  long  home  in  the 
Abbey,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  blind 
and  perverse  zeal  of  the  reformers,  and  its 
site  still  remained  vacant;  as  the  Parlia- 
ment had  of  course  prohibited  the  raising 
of  that  monarch's  statue,  whose  "  evil 
manners"  alone  they  would  have  had  to 
"live  in  brass;"  while  they  carried  their 
malice  so  far  against  his  form  in  the  same 
metal  that  they  ultimately  ordered  the 
statue  to  be  sold  and  broken  in  pieces. 
The  present  generation  owe  its  preservation 
to  the  brazier  who  bought  it,  by  name  John 
Rivet,  who,  either  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  or 
from  mere  contradiction,  or,  may  be,  ani- 
mated by  an  admiration  of  the  workman- 
ship, buried  the  figure  instead  of  destroying 
it,  and  it  was  finally  erected  in  the  year 
1078. 

The  facade  of  the  palace  fronting  the 
river  was  of  immense  extent,  though  never 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  original 
design.  The  banquetting-hall,  facing  the 
street,  at  the  present  day  the  chapel  of 
"Whitehall,  and  the  only  part  of  this  pile  of 
building  which  the  tire  of  1G97  left  unin- 
jured, was  the  portion  of  the  magnificent 
plan  of  Inigo  Jones  which  alone  was  ever 
perfected.  It  seems  to  have  been  by  a 
8trauge  refinement  of  vulgar  mockery,  that 
this  gorgeous  apartment,  of  which  the  ceil- 
ing had  been  painted  by  Rubens  in  an  alle- 
goric representation  of  the  apotheosis  of 
King  James  I.  should  havo  been  chosen  as 
the  platform  from  which  his  far  more  pious 
and  saintly  successor  should  step  forth  to 
bow  his  neck  beneath  the  last  bitter  stroke 
of  persecution  ;  for  it  was  in  the  walls  of 
this  chamber  that  the  opening  was  made  to 
the  scaffold,  the  latter  extending  along  its 
front  from  the  centre  to  the  north  end,  on 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  lower  windows. 

The  high  road,  or  strand,  leading  from 
Charing  Cross  to  the  City  gate,  was  al- 
ready crowded,  on  the  south  side,  by  the 
splendid  mansions  of  the  great  nobility, 
whose  gardens  reached  the  water-side,  each 
provided  with  stairs  for  the  convenience  of 
taking  boat,  and  was  rapidly  assuming  the 
form  of  a  regular  street.  The  line  of  houses 
forming  the  north  side  was  also  backed  by 
several  newly  erected  buildings,  gradually 
forming  into  streets.  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Drury  Lane,  &c,  were  already  completed ; 
and  St.  Martin's  Church— not  the  beautiful 
edifice  which  now  forms  no  inconsiderable 
elevation  in  the  plan  of  the  quadrangle 
called  Trafalgar  Square,  but  a  previous 
erection — had  been  recently  enlarged  and 
improved  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
population  of  the  locality. 


Thus  the  cities  of  London  and  "Westmin- 
ster, at  one  time  esteemed  sufficiently  dis- 
tant to  induce  the  traveller  between  them  to 
halt  for  refreshment  at  the  village  of  Char- 
ing, were  now  connected  by  a  chain  of 
buildings  which  graced  the  noble  Thames, 
or,  in  some  places,  rather  disgraced  it,  from 
the  former  royal  abode  of  the  Tower  to  the 
ancient  Palace  of  Westminster. 

The  latter  city  consisted  of  few  and  in- 
significant streets  and  rows,  clustering 
round  the  old  Palace,  no  longer  a  royal  resi- 
dence at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  but 
already  applied  to  its  present  purposes,  the 
■itttnga  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  courts  of  law.  Here  also  was  the  cele- 
brated and  justly  execrated  Star-Chamber. 

ltound  these  and  their  far  more  magnifi- 
cent and  venerable  neighbor,  the  Abbey, 
the  purlieus  of  Westminster  extended  :  and 
from  a  narrow  row  or  alley  emerging  into 
King  Street,  there  issued  on  the  even 
question — we  mean  that  memorable,  though 
melancholy,  evening  which  we  indicated  at 
the  beginning  of  our  chapter,  but  from 
which  we  have  at  some  length  digr- 
two  females;  though  the  huge  mantles  in 
which  they  were  enveloped,  and  the  hoods 
and  veils  which  were  closely  drawn  over 
their  faces,  would  have  prevented  any  curi- 
ous observer  from  identifying  u 

They  were  followed  by  an  attendant,  of 
whose  figure  nothing  more  could  be  ascer- 
tained than  that  it  was  below  the  middle 
size,  and  whose  awkwardness  of  gait  was 
ned  or  increased  by  a  huge  sword, 
which  dangled  between  his  legs  as  if  an 
unaccustomed  appurtenance  to  the  wearer, 
and  therefore  not  as  yet  provided  with  a 

f  roper  position  in  the  economy  of  his  toilet 
!<•  irried  in  his  hand  alantern  of  the  de- 
scription then  called  a  Guy  Faux,  provided 
with  flaps  to  prevent  theegress  of  light  when 
n  demanded  concealment:  in  short, 
much  the  same  apparatus  which  we  most 
correctly  and  consistently  term  a  dark 
lantern,  meaning  thereby  to  express  that 
the  lantern  is  alone  light,  every  person  and 
thing,  excepting  it,  being  dark.  However, 
the  attendant,  on  the  night  in  question,  was 
observed  to  be  more  than  usually  chary  of 
the  "  little  candle"  contained  in  his  lantern  ; 
for  if  by  chance  another  passenger  approach- 
ed, the  jealous  retainer  lost  no  time  in  draw- 
ing the  thick  blinds  over  the  light,  and  ever 
and  anon  edging  himself  between  the  ladies 
he  attended,  and  all  who  might  appi 
them,  as  if  for  their  protection  from  intrusive 
gaze  or  question. 

The  party  proceeded  along  King  Street, 
and  emerged  into  the  broad  opening  before 
the  palace  of  Whitehall,  at  present,  as  we 
have  said,  the  scene  of  unusual  stir  and  ex- 
citement. As  they  necessarily  passed  be- 
neath the  platform  which  already  protruded 
from  the  walls  of  the  palace,  one   of  the 
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females  shuddered,  and  tottering,  leaned  for 
a  moment  against  the  wall  for  support ;  but 
not  a  word  was  spoken.  She  recovered 
in  a  few  seconds  ;  but  the  circumstance, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  light  necessary 
to  the  workmen,  was  not  unobserved.  A 
bystander  gave  vent  to  the  long-suppressed 
feeling  which  had  been  rankling  at  his 
heart. 

"  Aye,  aye,  mistress !  you'd  lay  down 
your  life  to  save  him — so  would  I.  A  curse 
on  these  murderers  !  and  may  they  none  of 
them  die  in  their  beds  !" 

But  the  poor  man  suffered  for  his  rash- 
ness ;  for  a  blow  from  the  mail-clad  hand 
of  an  Ironside  trooper  felled  him  to  the 
earth ;  and  the  trio  hastened  on  in  silence. 

Parties  of  soldiers  were  patrolling  the 
streets  at  intervals,  and  the  Palace  in  par- 
ticular was  closely  watched ;  for  it  was 
rumored  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
the  outraged  feelings  of  the  citizens  had 
threatened  to  explode  in  a  manner  little 
conformable  to  the  views  of  the  ruling 
powers.  Other  and  more  powerful  adhe- 
rents of  fallen  majesty  were  said  to  be  abroad 
in  disguise,  concerned  in  plots  for  the 
deliverance  of  Charles  even  at  the  last  hour, 
and,  in  order  to  counteract  tbeir  alleged 
conspiracies,  spies  of  the  regicide  faction 
were  circulated  under  every  possible  cos- 
tume throughout  the  metropolis,  directed 
to  spare  no  means  of  ascertaining  and  se- 
curing the  persons  of  the  noble,  but  unfor- 
tunate Cavaliers.  So  that  suspicion  and 
mistrust  dwelt  on  every  countenance,  and 
in  each  word  of  communication  between 
man  and  man  there  was  danger. 

Prudently,  therefore,  avoiding  all  colli- 
sion, the  party  under  our  notice  proceeded 
onwards  until  they  reached  the  turn  lead- 
ing to  Spring  Gardens.  This  they  took, 
and  after  following  its  course  for  a  short 
time,  they  found  themselves  in  the  ample 
enclosure  of  St.  James's  Park. 

Destitute,  until  the  succeeding  reign,  of 
the  noble  avenues,  as  well  as  of  the  canal, 
which  have  so  greatly  added  to  its  attrac- 
tions, this  park,  at  the  time  of  our  story, 
was  but  a  broad  bowling-green,  furnishing 
a  space  for  rides  or  promenades  to  the 
courtiers  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  or 
for  their  entertainment  in  the  games  of 
agility  and  strength,  then  still  in  vogue. 
Dark  and  gloomy  as  was  the  wide  area 
when  our  party  entered  upon  it,  they  pro- 
ceeded, as  those  who  knew  it  well,  to  cross 
it  directly  towards  the  site  of  St.  James's 
Palace.  A  distant  hum  of  human  voices, 
and,  as  they  drew  near,  a  glimmering  of 
light  through  the  dense  atmosphere,  marked 
the  spot  where  the  royal  representative  of 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Tudors  had  spent  the 
last  few  weeks  of  a  tedious  and  harassing 
captivity,  and  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
10 


conducted  after  his  iniquitous  trial  and 
condemnation. 

It  was  at  this  Palace,  presented  by 
James  I.  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  his 
eldest  son,  that  that  young  Prince  had 
died ;  and  its  courtly  halls,  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  precincts,  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  of  Charles's  youthful  pleasures  and 
pastimes.  Melancholy  was  the  contrast  on 
this  dreary  night,  when  it  constituted  his 
last  sad  prison ! 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  swelled 
the  hearts  of  those,  who  now,  amid  the 
darkness  and  gloom,  approached  the  heavy 
pile  of  building,  and,  entering  the  yard, 
made  for  one  of  the  inferior  portals.  They 
were  immediately  hailed  by  a  sentinel,  who 
demanded  the  pass-word. 

11  We  know  it  not,"  replied  one  of  the 
females,  and,  by  the  ample  dimension  of 
person  which  the  cloak  covered,  apparently 
the  elder.  "  Our  errand  is  with  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  but  we  would  first  speak  with  Colo- 
nel Tomlinson." 

"Without  the  watch-word?  Speak  to 
the  devil,  dame,  for  you're  more  likely  to 
get  an  audience  of  him  than  of  Colonel 
Tomlinson  ;  and,  may  be,  he'd  give  you 
fairer  welcome.  As  for  the  man,  Charles 
Stuart,  I'm  thinking  he's  other  fish  to  fry 
this  night,  than  to  be  chaffering  with  every 
baggage  that  chooses  to  have  an  errand 
with  him.     So,  a  good  even  to  ye,  dames." 

The  man,  who  apparently  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempts  at  banishing  the 
external  cold  by  plentiful  internal  applica- 
tions of  aqua  vitae,  after  uttering  this  inso- 
lent speech,  resumed  his  drowsy  and  care- 
less position  ;  and,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
sank  into  a  corner,  where  he  continued  to 
inhale  copious  effusions  of  the  aromatic 
weed  from  a  long  pipe.  The  lady  made 
another  effort. 

"  You  seem  to  doubt  our  quality,  my 
good  friend.  Without  further  parley,  then, 
let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  his  Majesty's 
laundress,  and  have  some  of  his  goods  in 
keeping  which  I  would  restore.  The  work 
of  an  honest  woman  that,  I  trow.  And 
if  ye  can  get  this  damsel  access  to  the  royal 
apartments  with  or  without  your  Colonel's 
leave,  ye  shall  have  gold  enough  to  pay  the 
service." 

"  Damsel  I — Gold  1"  exclaimed  the  half 
intoxicated  man,  and  with  a  sudden  spring 
he  approached  the  younger  female,  and 
dashed  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  into  her 
face  as  if  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  through 
their  light.  The  veil,  which  concealed  and 
protected  her  features,  formed  a  resting- 
place  for  some  of  the  sparks,  and,  in  a 
moment,  the  thin  texture  was  in  a  flame. 
The  young  lady  uttered  a  slight  but  sup- 
pressed scream,  and  her  companion  alouder 
one;  but  their  attendant,  with  the  speed 
of  lightning,  darted  forward,  and  succeed- 
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ed  in  disengaging  the  veil  ere  the  fire  had 
communicated  with  any  other  part  of  her 
dress  excepting  her  hood,  which  was  slight- 
ly burnt ;  and  being  rapidly  torn  from  her 
head  by  her  companion,  it  freed  the  bright 
fair  ringlets,  which  fell  about  her  neck  in 
all  directions,  and  disclosed  to  view  a 
lovely  countenance,  now  pale  with  terror 
and  agitation. 

The  brutal  soldier  would  have  saluted  her, 
but  the  strong  arm  of  the  lady's  attendant 
threw  him  backwards.  A  scuffle  was  likely 
to  ensuo ;  but  the  noise  of  the  ladies'  screams 
and  the  previous  disturbance,  had  awaken- 
ed the  vigilance  of  Colonel  Tomlinson  ;  and 
that  officer  himself  appeared,  and  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  uproar. 

"  Cause  !"  stammered  out  the  sentinel, 
"why,  d'ye  see,  Colonel,  the  cause  is  that 
these  here  dames  comes  straight  and  asks  to 
see  the  King ;  which  is  a  thing  impossible, 
since,  as  you  and  I  know,  Colonel,  there  is 
no  King — and  him  that  was  once  called  so 
they  may  see  to-morrow  morning,  if  they 
look  out.  But  not  satisfied  with  that,  they 
go  a  step  further,  and  wants  to  speak  with 
Colonel  Tomlinson  himself.  'Give  the 
pass- word,'  says  I ;  but  no  pass-word  had 
they  to  give,  save  this  fellow's  strong  arm, 
which  had  like  to  have  laid  me  quiet  at  my 
post,  if  your  honor  had  not  come  in  time. 
So,  in  pure  self-defence,  I  threw  the  pretty 
wench  there  a  few  live  sparks  to  warm  her, 
and  light  her  home.  And  therefore  she 
gave  tongue  enough  to  frighten  the  whole 
palace." 

The  superior  officer  thus  addressed  was 
a  prim  and  somewhat  hard-featured  man  ; 
with  the  low  forehead  and  thin  compressed 
lips  which  betoken  a  character  by  nature 
narrow  and  contracted.  His  countenance, 
however,  was  not  marked  by  the  traits 
.either  of  vulgarity  or  of  cruelty.  He  list- 
ened attentively  to  the  soldier's  tale,  then 
turned  to  the  females  for  explanation. 

"  Under  your  favor,  Colonel  Tomlinson," 
said  the  elder,  "this  soldier  deserves  cas- 
tigation ;  first,  for  being  drunk  upon  his 
post,  and  next,  for  offering  insult  to  respect- 
able individuals — nay,  even  endangering 
their  lives ;  for  this  young  maiden's  veil 
and  hood  have  been  the  sacrifice  ftp  his 
brutal  folly ;  and,  but  for  timely  aid,  her 
whole  person  must  have  been  in  a  flame. 
Our  object  with  him  and  with  you  is  to 
gain  the  damsel  a  few  minutes'  speech  with 
his  Majesty,  since  she  has  property  to  re- 
store to  the  King,  which  has  been  in  her 
and  my  keeping.  I  am  Lady  Wheeler,  and 
have  been  honored  for  many  years  with  the 
office  of  laundress  to  his  most  sacred  Ma- 
jesty—and this  young  person  is  a  ward  of 
mine." 

"  The  greater  your  sin,  madam,  if  you 
teach  her  such  profane  and  worldly  jargon 
as  to  apply  the  term  '  sacred/  to  designate 


the  wearer  of  that  poor  bauble  of  a  crown, 
which,  look  ye,  I  could  fit  upon  my  mongrel 
dog.  For  the  rest," — added  he  drily, — 
"  him  ye  call  King  ye  cannot  see  :  he  hath 
but  now  dismissed  his  children,  and  hath 
steadfastly  refused  to  see  other  of  his  rela- 
tions.    So  be  counselled,  and  depart." 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven!"  said  the 
maiden,  hastily  advancing,  as  she  saw  Colo- 
nel Tomlinson  turning  away, — "  hear  me 
for  a  moment.  If  you  have  the  heart  of  a 
man — in  pity  to  yonder  noble  victim — in 
pity  to  me — bear  this  ring  to  his  Majesty ; 
and  if  after  viewing  it  he  still  deny  me  an 
interview,  then  will  I  at  once  leave  this 
place." 

Arrested  by  the  earnestness  of  her  man- 
ner, and  yet  more  by  her  exceeding  beauty, 
Colonel  Tomlinson  suffered  her  to  place  the 
ring  in  his  hand  without  reply. 

He  looked  into  her  face  for  a  moment  or 
two ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  read  ther< 
ments  for  acceding  to  her  proposal 
merely  saying, — "  At  any  rate,  young  mis- 
tress, you  and  your  companions  may  abide 
under  a  better"  shelter," — he  led  the  way 
through  the  guard-room  and  several  long 
corridors  to  a  staircase,  which  thev  as- 
cended, following  him ;  and  soon  found 
themselves  in  a  comfortable  and  well-fur- 
nished apartment,  where  it  appeared  the 
Colonel  himself,  or  some  one  high  in  office, 
was  accustomed  to  dwell;  for  here  H 
ample  hearth  of  fire;  and  the  lamps  shone 
upon  a  pair  of  pistols,  loaded  and  Brined, 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  by  the  side  of  a 
drawn  sword.  Here  also  were  wine  flagons 
and  tobacco  pipes ;  and  the  whole  was  a  re- 
fined repetition  of  the  scene  which  they  had 
encountered  in  the  guard-room  below.  But 
Colonel  Tomlinson  thought,  as  Burke  ha9 
since  said,  that  "  Vice  loses  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  grossness." 

Lady  Wheeler  probably  indulged  some 
sentiment  of  a  similar  nature.  On  the 
Colonel's  leaving  the  apartment,  in  pursu- 
ance, as  it  seemed,  of  the  commission  with 
which  the  maiden  had  entrusted  him,  she 
comfortably  established  herself  in  a  spa- 
cious chair  next  the  fire-place,  and,  extend- 
ing her  hands  to  warm,  said  t<?  her  com- 
panion,— 

"More  decent  quarters  than  just  now 
seemed  likely.  But  what  does  my  ward 
propose  to  do  now? — for  that  stiff-necked, 
sharp-nosed  Puritan  Colonel  has  no  int.  n- 
tion  of  carrying  your  ring  to  his  Majesty, 
I  dare  avow ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture for  what  purpose  we  are  accommodated 
with  an  apartment  in  the  Royal  Palace  of 
St.  James's,  unless  it  be  as  a  step  towards 
a  lodging  in  the  Tower.  On  my  allegiance, 
young  lady,  I  begin  to  repent  accompanying 
you  on  this  errand.  But  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  wonderful,  what  sport  can  you 
be  seeking  behind  that  dusty  arras?" 
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The  Lady  Katharine  Wentworth — for 
oar  readers,  we  hope,  will  have  guessed 
that  it  was  she — turned  quickly  round,  and 
placing  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  looked  to- 
wards the  door.  The  attendant,  in  whom 
the  sagacious  reader  may  likewise  have  re- 
cognized Pierre,  and  who  had,  on  Lady 
Wheeler's  mention  of  imprisonment,  in- 
stinctively seized  one  of  the  pistols,  now 
advanced  towards  the  door,  and  closing  it, 
placed  himself  against  it.  The  young  lady 
approached  her  companion,  and  spoke 
softly : 

"  Neither  mirth  nor  sport,  dear  Lady 
Wheeler — God  forbid  I  should  think  of 
either  at  such  an  hour !  But  I  know  the 
palace  well.  The  chamber  we  now  occupy 
I  have  frequently  been  in  during  my  child- 
hood ;  and  it  has,  as  I  well  remember,  a 
communication,  by  a  concealed  staircase, 
with  the  apartments  which,  Herbert  in- 
formed us  yesterday,  were  occupied  by  his 
Majesty.  On  this  account,  doubtless,  it  is 
fixed  upon  by  the  Colonel  as  his  own  post; 
and  little  does  he  guess  that  any  of  those  he 
has  introduced  into  it  are  in  the  secret.  If 
you  will  consent  to  wait  here  under  Pierre's 
protection,  I  will  adventure  reaching  the 
King's  apartments  by  this  passage.  Like 
yourself,  I  am  persuaded  Colonel  Toinlin- 
son's  purpose  is  not  to  show  the  ring, — at 
least  to  his  Majesty." 

44  A  pretty  adventure,  trulv  !  And  if  the 
vinegar-faced  Colonel  should  re-enter  du- 
ring your  absence ?" 

44 1  will  use  all  despatch, — but — if  you 
are  under  the  necessity  of  accounting  for 
my  absence,  say  the  truth  at  once — that  I 
knew  the  royal  road,  and  have  taken  it." 

44  And  the  consequences  to  myself,  young 
lady,— they  may  not  be  so  summarily 
despatched." 

44  Oh,  dearest  lady,  you  were  ignorant  of 
my  purpose,  you  know.  You  were  not  in 
the  secret  of  the  passage,  and  could  not 
follow  to  dissuade  me  from  the  enterprise. 
I  had  disappeared  before  you  were  aware. 
Seriously,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Katharine, 
bending  lower  towards  Lady  Wheeler, 
44  would  you  not, — I  know  you  would, — risk 
something  to  serve  our  dear,  dear  master?" 

44  Aye,  damsel,  else  wherefore  have  1  ac- 
companied thee  here  to-night,  at  the  risk 
of  suffering  insult  and  captivity, — to  say 
nothing  of  present  dangers  from  frost  with- 
out the  walls,  and  fire  within?  But  thou 
art  a  coaxing  minx,  and  must  have  thy 
way.  And  now  tell  me,  wise  one,  how 
dost  thou  propose  to  secure  thine  own 
safety?  Say^  thou  shouldest  meet  adven- 
tures in  thy  flight,  and  encounter  other  sen- 
tinels like  our  friend  there  below :  what  is 
to  be  thy  tale  ?" 

44  The  staircase  leads  upon  the  anteroom, 
where  only  Herbert  is  likely  to  be.  But 
should  I  meet  with  guards,  the  very  cir- 


cumstance of  my  having  reached  this  pri- 
vate entrance  will  be  my  warrant,  as  none 
but  Colonel  Tomlinson  could  have  intro- 
duced me ;  and  the  guards,  as  thou  knowest, 
dear  dame,  are  changed  every  night,  so 
can  be  but  little  versed  in  these  matters. 
I  will,  however,  wrap  myself  in  the  Colo- 
nel's cloak,  which  he  has  left  here,  and 
his  cap  may  not  be  amiss,  and  may  save 
me  questions.  Exchange,  thou  knowest, 
dame,  is  no  robbery,  and  the  Colonel  has 
my  ring." 

So  saying,  the  maiden  adopted  the  expe- 
dient which  her  quick  wit  had  suggested  to 
her,  and,  adding  to  her  other  accoutrements 
the  vast  military  cloak  and  towering  cap  of 
Colonel  Tomlinson,  she  presented  an  ex- 
terior sufficiently  portly  to  escape  suspicion, 
in  spite  of  her  want  of  height. 

44  Nay,  maiden,  take  the  sword  too ;  and 
thou  wilt  be  a  true  son  of  Mars,"  said  Lady 
Wheeler. 

44  Better,  perhaps,  that  I  should,"  re- 
turned Katharine,  as  she  took  the  weapon 
from  the  hands  of  the  other.  44  And  now 
farewell,  dame.  Remember,  I  am'  acting 
against  thy  counsel  and  approval." 

44  God  speed  thee,  child!  Thou  bearest 
a  true  heart  and  a  fond  one,"  said  the  lady, 
as  she  beheld  Katharine,  approaching  the 
arras,  draw  back  a  part  which  seemed  to 
cover  nothing  but  a  huge  clock  fixed  in  the 
wall. 

The  Lady  Katharine  touched  the  minute 
hand  of  the  machine,  and  a  door  beneath 
flew  open;  when,  lo !  instead  of  pendulum 
and  weight,  appeared  the  lowest  steps  of  a 
narrow  and  precipitous  staircase. 

The  maiden  turned  towards  Pierre,  and 
signed  to  him  to  lend  her  his  lantern.  Pro- 
vided with  this  she  disappeared ;  and  the 
next  moment,  by  her  arrangement  in  the 
interior,  together  with  Pierre's  on  the  out- 
side, all  was  in  the  same  state  in  which  it 
had  been  when  the  party  entered  the 
chamber — Lady  Wheeler  heaving  a  deep 
sigh  as  she  finished  speaking,  and  com- 
posing herself,  with  no  small  apprehension, 
to  await  the  return  of  Colonel  Tomlinson. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Great,  Good,  and  Just !     Could  I  but  rate 

My  grief,  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 

I'd  weep  the  world  in  such  a  strain, 

As  it  should  deluge  once  again  : 

But  since  thy  loud-tongueu  blood  demands  supplies, 

More  from  Briareus'  hands  than  Argus'  eyes, 

I'll  sing  thine  obsequies  with  trumpet  sounds, 

And  write  thine  epitaph  in  blood  and  wounds. 

James,  Mabquis  of  Montrose. 

Meantime  our  heroine,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  turn  and  winding  of 
the  Palace,  proceeded  cautiously  to  ascend 
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the  staircase.  It  was  long  and  very  steep, 
landing  on  several  narrow  passages,  but 
leading  to  no  frequented  part  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Encumbered  with  her  unaccustomed 
burden  of  a  sword,  as  well  as  a  lantern, 
Katharine  had  some  difficulty  in  gaining 
the  summit.  As  she  approached  the  door 
at  the  head,  the  maiden  drew  down  the  flaps 
of  her  lantern,  her  principal  fear  having 
been  that  other  sentinels  might  be  posted 
at  the  door  of  the  chamber;  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  for  the  passage  was  believed 
to  be  unknown  to  all  who  might  wish  to 
enter  the  royal  apartments  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  egress  for  those  within,  it  would 
have  been  useless,  as  far  as  concealment 
was  concerned,  since  it  continued  no  further 
than  the  room  in  which  Colonel  Tomlinson 
had  established  himself,  and  the  guarded 
corridors  of  the  palace  were  all  to  pass  ere 
escape  was  possible. 

The  staircase  was,  therefore,  left  unguard- 
ed; and  Katharine,  who  had  dreaded  the 
treacherous  tones  of  her  own  voice,  had  she 
been  forced  to  reply  to  the  challenge  of  a 
sentinel,  laid  her  hand  on  the  latch  with  a 
heart  which  beat  audibly,  and  with  a  breath 
failing  through  fear  and  exhaustion.  Trem- 
bling at  every  creak  in  the  old  boards  of  the 
stairs  and  galleries,  and  fearful  of  being  at 
last  disappointed  of  the  object  for  which 
she  had  risked  so  much,  the  maiden,  on 
finding  that  the  door  was  bolted  in  the  in- 
terior, shook  it  with  a  strength  which  the 
highly-wrought  state  of  her  nerves  lent  her 
for  the  moment. 

There  was  a  stir  within,  and  almost  im- 
mediately the  door  was  opened  by  the  King's 
faithful  valet,  Herbert,  who  on  recognizing 
the  dress  of  Colonel  Tomlinson,  proceeded 
to  state  his  master's  prohibition  against  all 
visitors,  and  his  desire  that  his  last  hours 
of  prayer  and  meditation  might  not  be  inter 
rupted. 

Katharine  was  about  to  reply  ;  but  per- 
oeftring  that  Herbert  was  not  alone  she  en- 
tered silently,  and  found  that  even  the 
monarch's  ante-chamber  was  not  secured 
from  the  intrusion  of  guards,  two  of  whom 
were  there  posted,  as  nearly  as  Katharine 
could  ascertain  through  the  clouds  of  smoke 
from  their  pipes  which  filled  the  chamber, 
the  fumes  of  which  penetrated  even  to  the 
royal  presence  I 

We  have  said  before — or  our  heroine  said 
for  us — that  the  personal  guards  of  the  King 
were  daily  changed,  through  fear  that  the 
fortitude  of  the  royal  sufferer  might  touch 
their  hearts,  and  so  corrupt  their  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  rebellion.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  present  sentinels  on  duty  knew  little 
more  than  that  the  door  through  which 
Katharine  entered  was  an  entrance  sacred 
to  their  Colonel ;  and  when  they  heard  Her- 
bert address  her  by  his  name,  they  cared 


not  to  disturb  themselves  from  the  very- 
easy  quarters  in  which  they  had  disposed 
their  persons. 

The  Lady  Katharine,  therefore,  on  enter- 
ing, was  not  subjected  to  any  very  rigid  scru- 
tiny, though  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  de- 
barred her  from  endeavoring  by  word  or  sign 
to  make  herself  known  to  Herbert.  Pointing, 
however,  with  the  sword  she  held  towards 
the  door  of  the  King's  apartment,  she  con- 
trived so  to  reveal  to  his  vigilant  eye  the 
delicate  white  hand  which  held  it,  that  the 
faithful  attendant  obeyed  with  less  reluc- 
tance an  order  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  had  no  means  of 
resisting,  and  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
King's  apartment,  announcing  Colonel 
Tomlinson. 

It  was  a  spacious  and  lofty  chamber;  that 
last  resting-place  of  England's  martyred 
monarch.  The  floor  and  movables  were  of 
polished  oak,  relieved  by  rich  canopies  and 
hangings  of  foreign  tapestry.  Rugs  of 
Turkey  manufacture  were  spread  upon  the 
floor;  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  massive 
gilded  table,  upon  which  there  lay  an  open 
Bible,  another  volume  also  open,  the  com- 
mon prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
other  books;  and  from  the  ceiling  imme- 
diately above,  was  suspended  a  huge  chan- 
delier of  pure  silver,  which  emitted  a  bril- 
liant light  even  to  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  room,  and  cast  an  almost  ghastly  glare 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  individual  who 
was  standing  beneath  it. 

This  was  Bishop  Juxon,  the  metropolitan 
prelate,  who,  placed  before  one  of  the  open 
volumes,  was  not,  however,  reading  from 
it ;  but,  as  Katharine  entered,  he  was  re- 
citing a  prayer,  which  has  since  become 
familiar  to  all,  from  having  been  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  anniversary  service  for  the 
30th  of  January.  The  words  which  fell 
upon  Katharine's  ear  were,  "  0  gracious 
Lord !  when  thou  makest  inquisition  for 
blood,  lay  not  the  guilt  of  this  innocent 
blood,  the  shedding  whereof  nothing  but 
the  blood  of  thy  Son  can  expiate — lay  it  not 
to  the  charge  of  the  people  of  this  land,  nor 

let  it  ever  be  required" but  here  the 

Bishop  paused  on  account  of  her  entrance. 

Charles  was  kneeling  upon  one  of  the 
rugs  which  covered  the  floor,  before  a  pile 
of  cushions,  in  which  his  face  was  nearly 
buried,  as  he  lay  prostrate,  his  hands  spread 
forth  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  clus- 
tering locks  of  gray,  bleached,  not  by  age, 
but  sorrow,  fell  thick  upon  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  giving  an  air  almost  patriarchal 
to  his  attitude,  as  he  fervently  responded 
to  the  intercessory  petition  between  his  God 
and  his  people. 

But  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Katharine 
had  touched  the  spring  of  the  only  appre- 
hension which  now  remained  to  him.  Un- 
able to  the  last  to  convince  himself  that  his 
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enemies  would  dare  to  consummate  his  sen- 
tence in  a  public  execution,  Charles  was 
ever  on  the  watch  in  fear  of  assassination. 
The  sudden  opening  of  a  door,  the  shooting 
of  a  bolt,  or  the  waving  of  the  arras,  roused 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Monarch,  whose 
courage  shrank  not  from  death  in  any  other 
shape;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
started  to  his  feet,  and,  after  standing  still 
a  few  moments,  advanced  within  a  pace  or 
two  of  the  intruder. 

As  he  did  so,  the  light  fell  upon  his  figure, 
and  revealed  the  melancholy* ravages  which 
care  and  sorrow  had  made  in  a  frame  natu- 
rally robust  beyond  the  ordinary  standard. 

lie  wore  a  loose  robe,  or  cloak,  of  black 
taffeta,  lined  and  edged  with  sables,  an 
addition  which  the  intense  cold  rendered 
necessary.  The  rest  of  his  dress  was 
entirely  of  black,  and  over  the  velvet 
doublet  was  yet  arranged  with  nice  care 
the  turn-down  collar  of  fine  point.  His 
figure,  much  attenuated  by  suffering,  seem- 
ed taller  than  its  wont,  as  he  drew  his 
mantle  closer  round  him ;  and  the  death- 
like paleness  of  his  cheeks,  on  which  were 
the  traces  of  recent  tears  which  the  mourn- 
ful parting  from  his  children  had  elicited ; 
and  the  premature  gray  of  the  hair,  which 
was  parted  on  his  forehead  to  fall  in  clusters 
down  the  sides  of  his  face,  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  age  to  the  countenance,  which  the 
expression  of  the  features,  however,  in  some 
degree  belied.  So  earnest  was  the  gaze  of 
that  sunken  eye,  whose  former  occasionally 
severe  expression  was  now  chastened  into 
a  soft,  yet  steadfast,  sadness ! — so  lofty  and 
unwrinkled  still  that  towering  forehead, 
where  intellect  yet  held  firm  possession,  in 
spite  of  the  blows  which  might  have  shaken 
a  weaker  mind! 

Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  touch  of  adver- 
sity had  swept  all  the  harsher  outlines  from 
the  form  as  from  the  spirit ;  and  the  air  of 
princely  majesty  which  still  shone  through 
every  tone  and  every  gesture,  deprived  of 
all  collateral  aids,  now  owed  its  irresistible 
effects  alone  to  the  innate  dignity  which 
stamped  Charles  from  the  birth  to  the  scaf- 
fold as  one  every  inch  a  king ;  as  well  as 
to  the  exalted  piety  and  the  resignation 
which,  so  cruelly  tried,  proved  him  indeed  a 
Christian. 

He  had  advanced  a  step  or  two,  but  then 
stopped;  and  Katharine,  overpowered  by 
the  feelings  which  his  altered  appearance 
excited  in  her,  approached  in  silence  the 
spot  where  he  stood.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
inquiringly  and  gravely  on  her;  then  said 
coldly,  but  with  that  peculiar  tone  of  cour- 
tesy which  distinguished  the  descendant  of 
kings,  and  which,  during  his  imprisonment, 
was  found  bo  captivating  as  to  alarm  his 
enemies  for  the  fidelity  of  any  placed  near 
his  person — 

"  We  had  hoped,  sir,  to  be  spared  this 


"  But  he  was  interrupted :  for  the  Lady 

Katharine,  overmastered  by  her  emotions, 
threw  off  the  disguise  which  concealed  her 
form  and  features,  and  with  a  piteous  burst 
of  anguish,  sank  at  the  Monarch's  feet. 

He  started  back  for  an  instant ;  then  spoke, 
as  if  to  himself. 

"  Surely  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  in  this ! 
Katharine,  my  child,  whence  come  you? 
and  how  did  you  gain  entrance?  My  Lord 
Bishop,  this  is  Strafford's  daughter!" 

"  Sire,  I  came  here  to-night  under  the 
protection  of  Lady  Wheeler,  and  through 
my  knowledge  of  the  Palace,  have  obtained 
access  to  your  apartment.  Yesterday  only 
I  arrived  in  London  from  St.  Germains, 
with  commands  from  my  Koyal  Mistress, 
and  messages  which  I  promised  to  deliver 
at  any  risk.  Alas !  to  find  your  Highness 
thus  1" — and  another  gush  of  tears  choked 
her  utterance. 

Deeply  affected,  Charles  took  her  hand, 
and  raised  her. 

"  May  Heaven  reward  you,  my  child !" 
he  said,  "for  we  no  longer  have  the  power. 
Yet  listen  to  me,  Katharine,  and  endeavor 
to  compose  yourself  to  answer  me  on  all 
which  I  would  ask  of  you.  My  hours,  you 
know,  are  numbered.  Nay,  weep  not  so 
despairingly :  to  me  the  bitterness  of  death 
is  past.  It  is  not  that  I  have  outlived  the 
world's  happiness  and  pleasures ;  it  is  not 
that  I  have  seen  the  jewels  fall,  one  by 
one,  from  the  diadem  which  my  fathers  be- 
queathed to  me ;  and  that  my  heartstrings 
have  been  rent  asunder,  as  the  fond  ties  of 
domestic  love  have  been  severed ;  that 
slander,  and  perjury,  and  treason,  have 
degraded  me  from  a  throne  to  a  scaffold, 
and  left  no  inheritance  to  my  widow  and 
orphans,  save  a  dreary  exile.  All  this, 
which  has  long  rendered  life  but  one  un- 
mingled  cup  of  bitterness,  might  make  me 
anxious  to  resign  it ;  but  this,  my  child, 
could  not  give  me  triumph  in  death.  It  is 
through  the  blessed  words  of  this  volume," 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Scriptures — 
"  it  is  through  the  pure  faith  which  from 
my  youth  up  I  have  known  through  the 
ordinances  of  that" — and  he  pointed  to  the 
Book  of  Prayer — "  and,  I  pray  thee,  maiden, 
to  record  my  testimony  for  my  children's 
sake,  and  that  of  my  subjects,  hardly  less 
dear — it  is  through  these  that  I  am  now  at 
this  awful  hour  in  perfect  peace.  Peace 
with  God,  for  Christ's  sake :  peace  with 
man" — he  paused — "yes,  with  my  bitterest 
enemies,  peace — and  as  I  freely  forgive 
them  all  my  sufferings,  so  may  God  forgive 
me! 

"  Of  my  sins  against  my  fellow-creatures 
— mark  me,  my  child — there  is  but  one  that 
haunts  me  in  this  hour  of  extremity,  and  of 
which  I  fain  would  hear  forgiveness  spoken 
from  their  lips.    Katharine  Wentworth : 
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say — will  not  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  children 
curse  the  memory  of  the  unhappy  sovereign 
•who  suffered  the  shedding  of  their  father's 
blood?" 

The  Lady  Katharine  rose,  and  stood  be- 
fore the  Monarch,  her  hands  clasped  to- 
gether ;  and  her  previous  agitation  having 
given  way  to  a  forced  calmness,  though  the 
large  drops  still  stood  upon  her  cheeks. 
The  color  mounted  to  her  brow  as  she 
spoke. 

"  My  Lord  the  King,"  she  said  at  length, 
"Heaven  be  my  witness  that  the  agonizing 
tear  of  filial  grief  has  ever  been  unmingled 
with  one  hard  thought  of  him  who,  like  our 
blessed  parent,  was  but  the  victim  of  a  dire 
necessity,  and  who — oh  !  how  terribly  ! — is 
expiating  that  involuntary  error.  In  the 
name  of  all  whom  that  calamity  made 
orphans,  my  gracious  liege, — my  dear  and 
honored  master, — I  pronounce  full  and  free 
forgiveness." 

She  paused,  and  Charles  silently  bowed 
his  head;  for  the  solemnity  of  her  manner 
had  excited  feelings  too  powerful  for  utter- 
ance:  and  Katharine,  recovering  herself, 
spoke  in  a  tone  somewhat  less  serious. 

"  To  prove  to  you,  sire,  that  our  race 
count  it  a  glory  and  a  privilege  to  suffer, 
— aye,  to  die, — for  a  beloved  master,  I  en- 
treat your  Majesty  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
only  means  by  which  it  is  yet  possible  to 
escape  the  murderous  hands  of  your  foes. 
I  have  with  me  a  female  disguise,  the  best 
I  was  able  to  procure  on  reaching  London  ; 
but  on  my  way  to  this  chamber  a  happy 
chance  placed  in  my  power  one  which  will 
serve  the  purpose  better.  Colonel  Tomlin- 
son  having  received  from  my  hands  my 
father's  signet  ring,  with  a  promise  to  me 
that  he  would  endeavor  through  its  means 
to  gain  me  access  to  your  Highness,  and 
having  consequently  left  us  for  a  while, 
though  evidently  with  a  different  intention, 
vouchsafed  us  the  shelter  of  his  apartment. 
As  wo  waited  in  that  chamber,  however, 
which  is  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
it  struck  me  that,  once  possessed  of  his 
outer  garments,  the  cloak  and  cap,  your 
Majesty  might  pass  the  guard,  which  is 
numerous  below.  This  disguise  served  me 
well  hither  in  deceiving  the  sentinels  in 
the  antechamber,  and  would,  I  think,  enable 
your  Majesty  to  pass." 

"  The  scheme,  sir,  is  not  ill  devised," 
interrupted  the  Bishop,  "  and  methinks  it 
were  at  least  as  well  to  try  it." 

"And  thou,  maiden — howwouldest  thou 
escape?"  demanded  the  King. 

"  Whichever  disguise  your  Majesty 
should  adopt,  I  must  needs  rest  here," 
returned  Katharine,  "  and  assume,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  the  dress  your  Highness 
now  wears.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the 
guards  stationed  outside,  having  seen  but 
one  individual  enter  this  chamber,  will  as- 


suredly suffer  but  one  to  pass  out ;  even  your 
Majesty's  privacy  is  evidently  subject  to  a 
close  espial,  and  one,  bearing  your  figure, 
must  occupy  this  chamber  ;  though,  doubt- 
less, by  a  feigned  desire  for  repose,  and 
early  retiring  to  rest,  I — should  your  Ma- 
jesty so  far  honor  me — could  escape  the 
necessity  of  personally  communicating  with 
your  malignant  jailers,  so  as  to  leave  to 
you,  sire,  from  this  till  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing to  effect  your  escape,  provided  no  un- 
happy chance  befell  you." 

"It  is  enough,  my  child.  Take  my 
fervent  blessing  for  thy  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion ;  but  it  must  not  be.  God  forbid  that 
Charles  Stuart  should  seek  his  own  safety 
to  peril  thine !" 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,  my  liege, — deny  me  not, 
my  most  dear  master !  Quench  not  the 
last  hope  of  thousands  of  true  and  loyal 
hearts  now  praying  for  your  deliverance. 
Oh !  for  the  love  of  her  who  sent  me  here, 
and  whose  messages  I  have  yet  left  unut- 
tered,  deny  me  not!  For  the  sake  of  the 
precious  offspring,  whose  fate  hangs  on 
your  Majesty's  existence,  deny  me  not! 
For  those  noble  hearts  who  have  offered 
themselves  in  your  stead,  and  been  rq 
deny  me  not !  For  your  kingdom's  sake, 
left  to  the  mercy  of  traitors  ;  for  your  sub- 
jects, whose  allegiance  and  affection  are 
now  turned  back  to  you,  deny  me  not! 
On  my  knees  I  implore  you,  my  sovereign  ; 
I  entreat  you,  if  you  would  grant  a  boon 
to  that  house  which  has  suffered  in  yoar 
cause,  though  not  by  your  will — deny  me 
not !" 

As  she  spoke  rapidly  and  vehemently, 
Katharine  again  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Charles, 
who,  himself  overcome  with  emotion,  turned 
his  head  away  abruptly.  Thenaddr 
Juxon,  in  a  hasty  tone,  as  if  fearful  of  trust- 
ing himself,  he  said — 

"My  Lord  Bishop,  this  must  not  be." 

The  Lady  Katharine  required  no  more. 
She  knew  the  tone,  and  was  aware  that  in 
that  short  but  decisivo  sentence  Cha 
last  hopes  were  gone.  She  rose  sadly 
and  slowly ;  and  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh 
she  placed  in  the  King's  hands  the  let- 
ters with  which  his  consort  had  entrust- 
ed her — the  last  he  was  ever  to  receive, 
though  Henrietta  thought  it  not  when  she 
penned  them. 

Charles  hastily  devoured  their  contents: 
and  having  thus  had  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  his  self-possession,  he  re 
the  tone  of  calmness  with  which  be  had 
first  spoken.  Placing  a  chair,  he  affection- 
ately desired  Katharine  to  bo  seated. 

"  Thou  art  weary,  my  child,  and  we  fear 
this  distressing  scene  is  too  much  for  thee. 
Forgive  us  for  refusing  all  that  thy  devoted 
heart  has  led  thee  to  offer;  but  eiihef  ?re 
will  live  as  a  king,  or  die  as  a  gentleman  ; 
and  methinks  it  were  but  an  unworthy  course 
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for  either  to  expose  a  delicate  maiden  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  from  whom  we 
would  ourself  escape.  Nay,  more;  if  it 
will  console  thee,  reflect  upon  the  many- 
perils  which  must  environ  us  if  even  we 
succeeded  in  leaving  these  apartments.  The 
guard  below,  the  possibility  of  meeting 
Colonel  Tomlinson  himself,  the  soldiery 
stationed  around,  the  almost  impossibility 
of  reaching  the  coast  in  safety,  the  degra- 
dation of  being  recaptured  and  brought 
hither  again  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death 
—  but  enough.  Let  us  speak  of  other 
things.  We  would  charge  thee  with  some 
last  words  to  our  beloved  ones.  To  thy 
mistress  carry  this  heart  of  brilliants,  with 
this  letter,  which  we  have  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  transmitting.  Assure  her  of  my 
everlasting  love,  and  tell  her  that  never  for 
a  second  has  my  heart  wandered  from  her ; 
and  that  my  last  thought  of  earthly  things 
will  be  hers.  For  my  children — God  help 
them !  I  have  prepared  each  a  legacy.  This 
Bible  to  my  son — and  Katharine— repeat 
to  him — repeat  to  them  all — what  we  have 
striven  so  fervently  to  impress — that  in  the 
blessed  communion  of  our  most  Holy  Church 
of  England  their  father  found  the  way  of 
salvation.  As  they  value  a  parent's  bene- 
diction, bid  them  never  to  renounce  it.  In 
all  else  we  charge  them  to  pay  all  duty, 
love,  and  honor  to  their  mother;  in  the 
adoption  of  her  creed — never.  I  speak  as 
a  dying  man,  when  I  express  my  presenti- 
ment that  to  anv  among  them  who  shall  be 
tempted  to  do  sc  uin  and  woe  will  follow. 
"But  the  moments  are  passing,  and  we 
have  still  somewhat  to  say  to  thee,  maiden, 
which  must  not  be  left  unsaid.  It  is  of 
thyself  we  would   speak — nay,  start  not, 

fentle  one — thou  hast  nought  to  apprehend, 
'he  Lord  Bishop  has,  as  thou  seest,  retired 
to  a  distance ;  and  thou  mayest  safely  en- 
trust thy  secret  to  ears  which  will,  a  few 
hours  hence,  lie  cold  and  deaf  in  the  dust. 
Is  it  as  we  have  suspected,  maiden?  and 
dost  thou  love  the  gallant  young  cavalior 
whom  men  call  Albert  Lyndesay  '?" 

The  pale  cheeks  of  Katharine  were  suf- 
fused with  blushes,  and  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  A  violent  trembling 
seized  her,  and  it  was  some  time  before  her 
voice  would  utter  the  avowal  which  never 
before  had  passed  her  lips. 

"  Sire,  I  do  devotedly." 

"  We  have  long  seen  it,  my  child.  From 
the  time  when  he  found  shelter  under  thy 
father's  roof  from  the  outrages  of  ruffianly 
assailants,  we  have  marked  it.  And  as  our 
life  hath  been  adverse  to  thy  welfare,  so  now 
we  trust  our  death  may  remove  the  only 
obstacle  to  thy  happiness." 

"  You,  sire,  an  obstacle !  Your  Majesty, 
who  has  been  as  my  father !" 

"  Would  that  such  had  been  in  our  power. 
But  the  disastrous  times  have  forbidden  it, 


and  in  solicitude  only  have  we  earned  that 
title.  Yet  we  marvel  not  at  thy  surprise. 
This  young  soldier — tell  us,  maiden — hast 
thou  held  him  to  be  but  what  he  seemed  1" 

"  In  truth,  your  Majesty,  when  first  we 
met,  I  took  but  little  heed  of  his  birth  or 
lineage,  till  my  father  forbade  all  further  in- 
tercourse, believing  him  to  be  ignoble.  But 
my  heart  was  given,  sire.  I  am  not  now 
ignorant  that  he  is  nobly  descended,  for  I 
heard  it,  during  my  brief  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower,  from  the  lips  of  one  who,  though 
a  murderer,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
suicide,  yet  bore  him  you  speak  of,  sire,  no 
good-will ;  and  would  hardly  have  employed 
his  last  breath  in  a  falsehood  to  do  him 
honor." 

"  We  remember,"  returned  Charles,  "  the 
infamous  Dominican  Jacopo.  He  was 
present,  a  young  boy,  at  the  marriage  of 
Albert's  parents,  though  we  learned  the 
fact  but  from  the  report  of  his  confession. 
Maiden — so  were  we " 

"  Amidst  the  follies  and  errors  of  our 
youth,  none  has  brought  on  our  spirit  such 
deep  repentance  as  our  co-operation  in  that 
clandestine  union — for  none  led  so  signally 
to  crime  and  sorrow:  and  never  have  we 
looked  upon  that  youth,  so  worthy  of  thy 
love,  that  our  heart  has  not  smitten  us  for 
the  part  we  took.  Wo  had  resolved  to 
make  him  amends  for  the  obscurity  to  which 
our  deed  had  condemned  him  ;  but  the  only 
time  at  which  he  visited  our  Court,  he  left 
it  strangely  and  abruptly.  We  partly  guess 
the  reason — but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  joined 
the  army,  and  long  we  believed  him  to  have 
been  numbered  with  the  dead  at  Newbury. 
Since  then  the  power  to  servo  our  friends 
has  been  wrested  from  us ;  and  all  that 
remains  is,  dying,  to  put  a  seal  upon  those 
rights,  which,  living,  we  could  not  have 
enforced. 

"Listen,  Katharine.  Thy  father  himself 
had  not  desired  a  nobler  alliance  for  his 
child  than  Albert  Lyndesay.  The  blood 
of  two  illustrious  houses  flows  in  his  veins  ; 
but,  for  reasons  thou  wilt  hear  detailed 
hereafter,  the  public  marriage  of  his  pa- 
rents was  a  thing  impossible.  It  was  in  a 
foreign  land,  although  his  father  was  a 
Briton  ;  and  to  Britons  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  then,  my  child,  a  mark  for  honor  and 
consideration  ;  and  these  lovers  thought 
his  presence  would  sufficiently  sanction 
their  stolen  nuptials,  lleasons  of  state 
should  have  deterred  us  from  conceding 
this  ;  but  the  love  of  a  frolic — the  persua- 
sions of  a  volatile,  but  warm-hearted  friend, 
and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  the  romance 
of  the  whole  affair — prevailed  ;  and  we 
attended  the  marriage  ceremony  ;  on  con- 
dition, however,  that  all  present  should 
place  their  hands  to  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
divulge  the  scene  during  our  own  lifetime. 
By  the  same  oath  we,  on  tho  other  hand, 
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unconditionally  bound  ourselves,  and  this 
irrevocable  vow  has  kept  us  silent.  Other 
witnesses  there  were,  but  all  now  sleep 
with  the  dead,  save  one,  a  woman,  now 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  who  attended 
on  the  bride.  Thou  mayest  have  seen  her, 
Katharine  ;  for  she  wandered  much,  and 
her  brain,  which  was  slightly  warped  by 
the  direful  scenes  which  followed  upon  her 
mistress's  ill-starred  marriage,  leads  her  to 
imagine  that  the  safety  of  Albert  in  some 
way  depends  upon  her.  Thou  hast  seen 
her?  'Tis  well — and  now  we  bethink  us, 
it  was  from  herself  we  first  learned  to 
blend  thy  name  with  his  ;  for  Ninon  never 
failed  to  report  to  us  all  that  befell  one 
whom  we,  no  less  than  herself,  considered 
as  a  solemn  charge.  Of  late  her  commu- 
nications have,  through  the  malice  of  our 
enemies,  necessarily  ceased  ;  yet  do  we 
know  that  Albert  fought  bravely  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  if  wo  mistake  not,  his  sword 
hath  not  lain  idle  in  the  scabbard  during 
the  last  heroic  struggles  of  our  friends  in 
this  realm.  His  reward,  we  trust,  is  at 
hand;  though  little  could  any  conjecture 
how  the  spell  which  we  attributcil  t«> 
Ninon's  crazed  intellect,  was  to  be  fulfilled. 
We  see  it  all  now.  A  foolish  French  dog- 
grel,  gathered  by  Ninon  from  the  lips  of 
some  itinerant  soothsayer,  asserted  the 
apparently  absurd  fact,  that  ere  this  youth's 
birth  and  rank  should  be  reclaimed,  the 
sun  should  rain  a  shower  of  blood.  It  now 
occurs  to  us  that  the  oath  we  took,  sur- 
mised or  whispered,  may  have  suggested 
to  this  sage  astrologer  the  idea  of  wearing 
the  child's  fate  with  that  of  a  sovereign, 
whose  death  was  alone  to  clear  the  mystery 
of  his  descent;  and  the  sun  is  a  favorite 
symbol  to  typify  the  monarch,  as  I  need 
not  tell  thee,  with  our  Gallic  neighbors. 
Surely  the  blood  to  be  shed  to-morrow  fully 
accomplishes  the  rest.  A  little  cunning, 
and  a  little  hardiness,  and,  may  be,  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  Evil  One — though  wo  credit 
not  astrology  or  second  sight — may  have 
sufficed  for  the  combination  of  this  seem- 
ingly wild  prediction.  Or  it  may  bo,  that 
when  kings,  the  Lord's  anointed,  bow 
their  heads  under  the  violence  of  their 
people,  strange  presentiments  and  warning 
voices,  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things, 
are  permitted  to  usher  in  so  awful  a  catas- 
trophe. Many  omens,  inexplicable  on  any 
other  ground,  have  occurred  to  ourself  per- 
sonally. But  away  with  this  subject.  The 
spell  of  Albert's  nativity  will  be  cancelled 
at  our  death,  be  this  wild  legond  applicable 
or  not ;  and  thou  hast,  my  child,  our  full 
and  free  consent — the  consent  of  thy  sove- 
reign— the  consent  of  thy  late  father,  for 
which  we  willingly  stand  pledged — to  wed 
that  brave  and  generous  young  soldier 
whenever  love  and  duty  shall  find  circum- 
stances propitious.     And  our  blessing — 


the  last  blessing  of  a  master  you  have 
loved  and  served  to  the  death — be  uoon 
you  both  ! 

"  Meantime,  maiden,  we  commit  to  thy 
hand  these  papers," — the  king  unlocked  a 
bureau  and  took  out  a  closely  sealed  packet 
— "  which  we  charge  thee  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  our  son,  thy  king,  henceforth. 
They  contain  the  proofs  of  that  transac- 
tion ;  proofs  which  no  eye  must  see  pre- 
viously to  that  of  our  successor.  Should 
these  by  any  chance  miscarry,  be  lost,  or 
j  destroyed,  you,  my  Lord  Bishop,  will  '  re- 
member.'" 

Juxon,  who,  at  a  sign  from  Charles,  had 

I  come  forward  during  the  latter  part  of  the 

j  King's  discourse,  bowed  his  head  in  acqui- 

:  escence ;  and  Katharine,  unable  to  express 

the  feelings  which  swelled  her  overflowing 

I  heart,  kissed  the   king's  hand,  on  which 

her  tears  flowed  fast.     lie  laid  his  other 

hand  on  her  head,  and  all  were  silent,  as 

if  in  mental  prayer.     The  pause  was  broken 

by  a  sound  of  voices  in  the  anteroom,  and 

Katharine  quickly  resumed  her  disguise. 

It  was  well  that  she  did  so;  for  Herbert, 
who,  after  some  resistance,  loud  enough  to 
warn  those  within,  at  length  opened  the 
door,  announced  with  indignation,  that  the 
guards  had  insisted  upon  looking  at  inter- 
vals into  the  king's  chamber,  to  ascertain 
that  all  was  secure. 

"  They  but  obey  their  orders,"  remarked 
J  the  king.     "  "We  wish  you  a  good  evening, 
Colonel  Tomlinson." 

Charles  waved  his  hand.  The  maiden 
I  understood  the  signal  as  intimating  that 
i  her  longer  stay  would  excite  suspicion, 
j  Yet  she  lingered;  and  when  at  length  she 
>  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment,  turned 
I  again  to  take  a  last  look  at  those  featurc- 
I  so  deeply  venerated. 

The  anguish  of  that  moment  had  almost 
betrayed  her;  but  Charles,  who  saw  the 
struggle,  advanced  calmly  towards  her,  and 
with  his  eyes  earnestly  fixed  upon  her  face, 
he  said  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  l.ear.l 
by  all,  clear  and  melodious  as  a  spirit's 
^  tone — 

"  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day." 

Poor  Katharine!  the  last  accents  of 
that  calm  sweet  voice  rang  in  her  ears  for 
many  a  year  afterwards.  But  before  she 
was  conscious  of  what  was  passing,  she 
found  herself  again  upon  the  staircase,  and 
the  careful  hand  of  Herbert  had  drawn  the 
bolts,  which  precluded  all  ingress  from  that 
passage  without  warning. 

Almost  beside  herself  with  grief,  Katha- 
rine groped  her  way  through  the  galleries 
ami  staircase,  when,  arriving  at  the  bottom, 
she  applied  a  light  rap  to  the  door  at  the 
back  of  the  clock,  not  without  apprehension 
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that  she  might  receive  but  a  rough  an- 
swer. 

To  her  surprise,  however,  the  low  knock- 
ing was  answered  from  within ;  and  when, 
by  the  assistance  of  Pierre,  she  had  disen- 
gaged herself  from  the  passage,  she  found 
that  all  remained  exactly  as  she  had  left 
it;  Colonel  Tomlinson  not  having  yet  re- 
turned, and  Lady  Wheeler  having  quietly 
resigned  herself  to  a  comfortable  doze,  from 
which  the  entrance  of  our  heroine  hardly 
served  to  awaken  her. 

They  waited  some  time  longer ;  and  when 
at  length  Colonel  Tomlinson  reappeared, 
he  seemed  much  hurried,  and,  looking 
round  the  room,  hastily  bade  them  leave 
the  Palace. 

"But  my  ring?"  demanded  Katharine; 
"have  you,  sir,  fulfilled  my  errand  ?" 

"  Your  ring  is  already  in  other  hands. 
I  but  act  according  to  orders.  Ask  me  no 
questions,  young  lady,  but  depart  whilst 
you  may  do  so  with  safety." 

Lady  Wheeler  waited  not  for  another 
hint,  but  proceeded  to  equip  herself  and 
Katharine  with  their  wrappings ;  and  the 
maiden,  whose  only  object  in  seeking  the 
Palace  had  been  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  illustrious  prisoner,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  co-operate  in  his  escape,  was  not 
slow  to  leave  a  spot  where  there  was  nought 
left  to  hope. 

But  when  she  afterwards  reflected  on  the 
scene,  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Tomlinson 
appeared  to  her  inexplicable.  Her  ring  he 
had  evidently  transmitted  to  some  higher 
in  authority  than  himself,  and  from  whom 
he  apprehended  danger  to  her,  as  appeared 
by  his  warning  her  to  quit  the  Palace. 
Meantime  he  had  left  her  in  a  situation, 
and  for  a  space  of  time  which  had  given 
her  ample  opportunity  of  executing  what- 
ever plans  she  might  have  formed  in 
Charles's  behalf;  and  that,  as  she  conjec- 
tured, not  without  some  guess  at  her  pur- 
pose, both  from  the  change  in  his  manner 
when  first  he  saw  her  ring,  and  from  the 
vague  look  of  inquiry  with  which  he  had 
regarded  the  arras  alternately  with  herself 
when  he  so  hastily  re-entered.  Could  it  be 
that  he  was  disappointed  at  finding  her 
in  that  chamber  ?  And,  if  so,  had  he  thus 
given  her  an  opportunity  only  to  entangle 
her  more  deeply  in  the  meshes  of  danger? 
or  was  it  that,  like  so  many  others,  even 
Colonel  Tomlinson's  uncompromising  na- 
ture had  yielded  to  the  seducing  influence 
of  Charles's  gentle  manners  and  patient 
magnanimity,  and  that  the  officer  would 
gladly  have  promoted  the  King's  escape, 
could  he  have  ensured  himself  unharmed? 
The  latter  suspicion,  perhaps,  was  the  true 
one. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Horror  covers  all  the  heath, 
Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun, 
Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death! 
Sisters,  cease  !  the  work  is  done. 

Gray. 


Since  the  day  when,  on  the  rejection  of 
Cromwell's  unworthy  proposal,  our  hero  and 
heroine  had  taken  a  sorrowful  farewell  in 
the  Tower,  they  had  never  met !  The  Lady 
Katharine  had  followed  her  royal  mistress 
to  St.  Germains,  where  they  anxiously 
awaited  the  termination  of  a  war  whose 
every  event  from  that  time  forwards  threat- 
ened but  to  retard  the  consummation  so 
earnestly  desired  ;  while  Albert  Lyndesay 
— for  so  we  must  still  designate  him — warm 
in  the  career  of  victory  which  everywhere 
crowned  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland, 
shared  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  his 
illustrious  leader,  that  each  battle  might 
prove  the  last,  ere  success  should  open  to 
them  a  path  through  which  to  carry  their 
prowess  to  the  aid  of  the  gallant  cavaliers 
of  South  Britain,  and  in  conjunction  with 
them  to  re-establish  the  monarch  in  his 
prerogative  and  rights. 

Sharing  in  these  anticipations,  we  say, 
our  hero  was  animated  throughout  that 
desperate  struggle  by  the  hope  that,  when 
he  again  should  meet  the  object  of  his  love, 
he  should  have  rendered  himself  worthy  in 
all  honor  and  distinction  to  ask  that  hand 
which  he  would  have  disdained  to  receive 
from  any  but  her  natural  protectors,  even 
had  the  proposal  of  Oliver  Cromwell  not 
involved  the  disgraceful  alternative  which 
he  annexed  to  it. 

•  The  downfall  of  the  royal  party  in  Eng- 
land, however,  and  the  consequent  defeat 
of  Montrose's  forces  at  Philiphaugh,  put 
an  end  to  these  pleasing  reveries  ;  and,  in 
the  stead  of  the  proud  position  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward,  as  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  the  restorers  of  fallen  mon- 
archy, Albert  found  himself  in  that  of  a  fu- 
gitive, without  home  or  friends ;  his  party 
scattered,  his  almost  idolized  commander 
an  exile,  and  the  Monarch  in  whose  cause 
they  had  fought  together,  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  their  ruthless  foes. 

Since  the  fatal  pacification,  which  had 
for  one  of  its  principal  articles  the  banish- 
ment of  Scotland's  glorious  hero  from  his 
native  land,  left  his  followers  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  themselves  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, Montrose,  who  had  laid  down  his  arms 
at  a  command  from  his  Majesty — involun- 
tarily exacted  as  he  believed — would  not  as 
yet  abandon  the  hope  of  interposing  suc- 
cessfully between  his  royal  master  and  the 
fate  that  awaited  him. 

It  was,  therefore,  by  his  desire  that 
Albert  remained  in  Scotland,  and  negotiated 
on  the  part  of  Montrose  with  the  chiefs  at- 
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tached  to  the  royal  cause,  various  schemes 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  sovereign.  No 
unsuspected  communication  could  now  be 
received  from  Charles;  and  his  faithful  ad- 
herents, therefore,  caused  to  be  laid  before 
the  Queen  in  his  stead  those  proposals 
which,  ably  conducted  and  executed,  pro- 
mised fair  to  enable  them  once  more  to 
make  a  head  against  the  destroyers  of  the 
constitution  and  monarchy. 

Either  ill  advised,  however,  or  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  minor  considerations,  Henrietta 
failed  in  the  judgment  and  decision  to  meet 
the  crisis.  She  trifled  with  the  proposals 
of  the  chiefs,  and  yielded  not  a  ready  sanc- 
tion, and  the  time  for  action  passed  by. 

The  King  was  sold  to  the  parliament; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  foiled  in 
every  attempt  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause 
of  his  beloved  master,  and  unable  to  return 
to  Scotland,  accepted  service  under  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  who  bestowed  on 
him  the  patent  of  Field-marshal  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  was,  however,  with  an  ulterior 
view  to  the  interests  of  his  own  sovereign 
that  the  Marquis  took  this  step,  which  he 
hoped  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  troops, 
so  raised,  and  placed  in  such  quarters,  as 
might  be  available  to  Charles  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Meantime,  Albert  Lyndesay,  watching 
the  last  flickering8  of  the  expiring  flame  of 
loyalty  in  Britain,  was  found  successively 
engaged  in  each  attempt  which  the  sanguine 
or  despairing  partisans  of  Charles  at  this 
time  made  for  his  relief.  Having  once  more 
passed  into  England  he  joined  alike  the 
ranks  of  the  Kentish  Royalists  under  the 
Earl  of  Norwich,  who  were  preparing  to 
coalesce  with  the  invading  army,  which  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  the  strange  incon- 
sistency which  had  marked  his  whole  con- 
duct, now  led  to  the  assistance  of  the  royal 
cause,  those  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  of 
the  brave  but  ill-fated  Francis,  Lord  Villiers. 
When  all  had  successively  failed,  he  yet 
built  hopes  of  future  action  on  the  measures 
of  one  of  the  two  heroic  leaders  with  whom 
seemed  to  rest  Charles's  last  hopes. 

"  Therers  Erin's  high  Ormond,  and  Scotlnnd'o  Mont- 
rose." 

But  before  either  of  these  devoted  servants 
could  afford  him  aid,  Charles's  doom  was 
fixed! 

It  was  on  the  fatal  morning,  that  left  on 
the  British  annals  the  foul  stain  which  cen- 
turies may  not  efface ;  and  the  street  before 
Whitehall,  with  every  avenue  leading  there- 
to, was  thickly  lined  with  soldiers ;  file  upon 
file  being  ranged  from  the  spot  which  was 
to  mark  the  tragedy  to  the  utmost  distance 
on  every  side  to  which  the  accents  of  a  hu- 
man voice  might  reach  (a  precaution  neces- 
sary, lest  the  dying  tones  of  the  exalted 
sufferer  should  rouse  sympathies  too  tumul- 


tuous to  be  repressed),  that  a  young  man, 
negligently  attired  in  the  dress  of  the  High- 
land riflemen,  approached  the  military  out- 
posts on  the  side  of  the  Holbein-gate.  His 
countenance  was  pale  and  haggard,  and  his 
whole  mien  denoted  one  so  intensely  ab- 
sorbed by  his  own  reflections,  as  to  be  in- 
sensible to  what  was  passing  around  him. 
Once  within  sight  of  the  Palace,  he  re- 
mained rivetted  to  the  spot,  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  chest,  and  his  eyes  fixed  with  a 
look  of  despair,  almost  fearful  to  witness, 
upon  the  gloomy  stage  of  death  which  pro- 
truded from  that  regal  pile.  As  he  leaned 
against  the  portico  under  the  partial  shadow 
of  the  gateway,  his  dark  hair  thrown  back 
from  the  forehead,  and  his  eyes  strained 
with  eagerness ;  the  sorrowing  and  horror- 
struck  expression  of  the  whole  figure  might 
have  furnished  a  subject  worthy  the  pencil 
of  Murillo. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  attracted  notice. 
The  soldiers  pointed  him  out  to  their  com- 
rades with  suspicious  looks,  and  the  death- 
like stillness  which  prevailed  on  that  morn- 
ingover  the  assembled  multitude  was  broken 
occasionally,  near  the  spot  where  he  stood, 
by  a  whispered  suggestion  or  remark.  But 
of  this  he  was  unconscious,  and  might  have 
remained  so,  until  suspicion  had  worked  it- 
self into  certainty  to  his  peril,  had  he  not 
felt  his  sleeve  plucked  on  a  sudden  by  one 
who  had  approached  in  the  press  unob- 
served, and  who  relinquished  not  his  hold 
upon  him,  as  he  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"  Major  Lyndesay — are  you  mad,  or  do 
you  court  death,  that  you  thus  expose  your- 
self to  an  inevitable  fate  ?  For  God's  sake, 
follow  me." 

The  speaker  was  not  to  be  resisted,  for 
he  accompanied  his  words  by  a  compulsory 
action,  which  forced  our  hero  from  the  spot, 
liable  as  he  was,  in  his  then  state  of  mind, 
to  become  subject  to  any  external  agency. 
He  had  sought  the  scene  in  a  condition  bor- 
dering on  distraction,  and  remained  bound 
as  by  a  spell ;  and,  still  unconscious  of  his 
destination,  and  seemingly  lost  in  a  dream, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the 
individual  who  had  laid  so  strong  a  grasp 
upon  him. 

This,  person,  apparently  an  officer,  but 
who  wore  a  long  mantle,  which  concealed 
any  peculiarities  of  uniform  which  might 
have  distinguished  him,  after  extricating 
our  hero  and  himself  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  armed  force,  struck 
down  one  of  the  narrow  streets,  with  which 
the  purlieus  of  Westminster  abounded,  and 
which  was  also  crowded  with  passengers  to 
or  from  the  scene  of  the  fatal  cata>trophe. 

The  change  of  place  seemed  first  to  rouse 
Lyndesay  from  the  trance  in  which  he  was 
lust,  and,  suddenly  turning  towards  his 
guide,  he  said — 
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"  Why  did  you  lead  me  away  ?  and  where 
are  we  going  ?" 

"  To  save  you,  Major  Lyndesay,  as  I 
would  have  done  once  before,  had  you  per- 
mitted me.  And  my  object  now  is,  if  pos- 
sible, by  a  circuitous  route,  to  reach  my 
own  dwelling  unobserved." 

"  And  who  can  you  be,  that  would  on  this 
day  render  a  service  to  one  of  my  unhappy 
party  ?  Do  you  not  fear  to  entangle  your- 
self in  the  meshes  which  are  everywhere 
spread  for  our  destruction  ?" 

"  For  that,  I  must  depend  on  your  pru- 
dence and  circumspection,  should  we  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  my  abode  in  safety.  From 
my  family,  your  own  deeds  have  already 
ensured  you  a  warm  welcome  ;  and  we  owe 
you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  ;  though,  per- 
haps, you  know  not,  that  in  interposing  be- 
tween the  ruthless  soldier  and  the  defence- 
less woman,  between  the  spoiler  and  the 
innocent  and  unprotected,  on  one  occasion 
of  your  career,  you  saved  from  misery  and 
desolation  the  family  of  an  old  companion 
in  arms,  Colonel  Campbell.  Nay,  no  apo- 
logies, my  friend.  In  your  present  state  of 
mind,  I  could  not  have  expected  you  to  re- 
cognize your  own  father.  You  start  again — 
perhaps  my  name  is  to  you  but  a  poor  gua- 
rantee for  the  sincerity  of  my  professions. 
I  must  tell  you  then,  briefly,  that  I  no 
longer  follow  my  Chief  of  Argyle.  I  would 
have  served  him  to  the  death,  but  he  im- 
posed dishonor,  and  we  parted  company. 
Enough  of  this.  Accident  brought  me  to 
London ;  and  here  I  abide,  since  our  mount- 
ains afford  but  sorry  refuge  to  those  on 
whom  the  great  Mac  Cullum  More  has  bent 
the  weight  of  his  deadly  frown.  Here  I 
dwell  obscure  and  unsuspected,  and  it  re- 
mains with  you  to  avail  yourself  of  so  hum- 
ble a  shelter  for  your  present  need.  First, 
however,  let  us  exchange  mantles,  as  in  re- 
cognition the  danger  is  your  own." 

surprised  as  Lyndesay  had  been  at  the 
whole  of  Colonel  Campbell's  information, 
no  less  than  at  the  meeting  with  him,  he 
yet  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pri- 
mary object  of  his  feelings  to  ponder  upon 
it  very  deeply  ;  and,  accordingly,  was  pre- 
paring mechanically  to  comply  with  the 
Colonel's  suggestion,  when,  at  the  turning 
of  one  of  those  numerous  narrow  lanes 
leading  down  to  the  water  side,  they  en- 
countered an  object  which  gave  at  once  a 
new  course  to  Lyndesay's  attention. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  page  Pierre, 
the  faithful  follower  and  unfailing  friend 
of  former  days.  He  was  proceeding  stealth- 
ily, and,  peering  anxiously  on  all  sides, 
i,  as  he  drew  his  cloak  tighter  around 
him,  to  shrink  from  the  observation  which 
his  ungainly  figure  excited. 

In  a  moment  Lyndesay's  hand  was  on 
his  shoulder  ;  and  the  dwarf,  at  first  startled 
by  the  sudden  arrest,  no  sooner  looked  up 


into  Albert's  face,  than  his  own  was  lighted 
with  a  gleam  of  gladness  which  veiled  its 
deformity.  The  expansion  of  heart  conse- 
quent upon  just  and  true  affections,  with 
an  increased  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  consciousness  of  usefulness  to  those 
he  loved,  had,  indeed,  considerably  softened 
the  naturally  harsh  features  of  the  poor 
dwarf;  and  his  countenance,  ever  strongly 
expressive,  had  become  almost  interesting 
from  the  intensity  of  the  emotions  which 
were  displayed  there,  in  the  absence  of  the 
usual  organs  of  demonstration. 

"  Thy     mistress  ! — is     she     here  ? — and 

well, — and "  the  word  trembled  upon 

Albert's  tongue,  but  he  stopped  abruptly. 
The  page  looked  at  Colonel  Campbell. 

"  A  friend,"  returned  our  hero  in  an- 
swer to  the  look.  Immediately  Pierre 
pointed  towards  the  river,  and  then,  step- 
ping in  that  direction,  motioned  Albert  to 
follow  him. 

The  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Con- 
cealment, safety — life  itself — was  not  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance. 

Lyndesay  cordially  grasped  the  hand  of 
Colonel  Campbell  for  a  moment. 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  seem  ungrateful ;  but 
I  cannot  accept  your  generosity.  I  thank 
you  no  less — Farewell."  And  in  a  moment 
the  pair  had  disappeared,  and  the  veteran 
was  left  alone. 

"  Sure  none  but  the  devil  or  a  woman 
ever  wrought  such  folly !"  exclaimed  the 
old  soldier.  "  The  very  sight  of  this  imp 
seems  to  have  driven  the  lad  wild ;  though, 
as  far  as  I  could  comprehend,  the  creature 
never  spoke  to  him ;  and  what  he  asked  of 
the  dwarfish  monster  I  could  not  hear. 
Either  the  youth  is  possessed  or — but  I 
will  not  give  up  the  chase.  And  warrants 
out,  too,  for  his  apprehension  I" 

This  was  partly  uttered,  partly  only 
thought ;  since  there  are  some  particulars 
with  respect  to  our  absent  friends,  which 
it  is  wiser  not  to  proclaim  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  thoroughfare. 

Meantime  our  hero  followed  his  guide 
through  various  intricate  windings  which 
conducted  at  length  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
There,  under  cover  of  a  low  shed,  a  small 
boat  was  moored;  and  Pierre,  loosing  it 
from  its  fastenings,  immediately  took  the 
roars,  and  motioned  Lyndesay  to  place  him- 
self. 

The  signal  was  obeyed  almost  before 
given,  and  soon  the  small  craft  began  to 
skim  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  city  of  London.  To  accomplish 
this  route,  they  had  to  pass  before  the 
broad  facade  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall, 
which  fronted  the  river.  All  was  still  as 
the  grave.  Many  vessels  were  afloat,  and 
the  shore  was  lined  with  soldiors  :  but,  save 
I  an  occasional  word  from  the  officers  on 
'  duty,  or  the  plash  from  the  oars  of  a  pass- 
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ing  boat,  not  a  sound  interrupted  the 
chilling  silence  which  seemed  to  have  struck 
even  to  the  hearts  of  men  on  that  morning. 

Lyndesay  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and. 
as  they  passed  the  edifice,  recollections 
came  over  him,  which  broke  the  stupor  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  held,  and  he 
wept  like  a  child.  Probably  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  concealment  of  his  features, 
as  well  as  of  the  caution  of  Pierre  in  avoid- 
ing encounter  with  any  other  vessel,  it  was 
owing  that  they  passed  unquestioned,  and 
arrived  safely  at  one  of  the  numerous  flights 
of  steps  which  broke  the  shore  on  the  side 
of  the  Strand. 

Here  the  page  again  committed  the  boat 
to  its  moorings,  and  ascending  the  steps, 
they  proceeded  to  cross  the  terrace  and  gar- 
dens of  Somerset  House  ;  not,  however, 
apparently,  with  intent  to  enter  the  noble 
palace  which  appertained  to  them,  and 
which  at  that  time  had  fallen  to  the  crown ; 
for,  leaving  the  enclosure  by  a  small  postern, 
and  crossing  the  court,  they  passed  through 
the  outer  gate  into  the  Strand. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  portal,  at  the 
junction  of  Drury  Lane  and  Wych  Street, 
stood  Craven  House,  a  solid  mansion  of  red 
brick  faced  with  stone,  and  presenting  a 
spacious  front  with  sashed  windows.  Por- 
tions of  this  building  remained  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  and  a  part  of  it,  by 
the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's  Head, 
was  converted  into  an  inn.*  But  at  the 
time  of  our  tale  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Craven,  whose  name  has  since 
designated  a  street  in  its  vicinity,  and 
whose  portrait  was  long  preserved  on  the 
wall  at  the  end  of  Craven  Buildings.  The 
erection  had  previously  been  known  as 
Drury  House,  where  dwelt  the  potent  family 
of  the  Druries,  and  had  been  distinguished  as 
the  head-quarters  of  Essex's  faction  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

At  present  its  external  appearance  de- 
noted it  tenantless.  Neither  bolt  nor  bar 
was  undrawn  ;  the  lower  windows  were 
closely  defended  by  shutters,  and  all  seemed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Monarch's  fate  had 
served  as  a  warning  to  one  whom  men  be- 
lieved attached  to  him  by  the  near  tie  of  al- 
liance with  his  sister,  the  noble  owner  of 
this  mansion,  and  that  by  timely  flight  he 
had  avoided  the  coming  storm. 

It  was  towards  this  house,  however,  that 
the  steps  of  Pierre,  and  consequently  of 
our  hero,  were  directed.  Passing  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  the  page  led  the  way  to  a 
small  garden  door,  (most  of  the  houses  of 
the  period  had  extensive  gardens,)  of  which 
he  possessed  the  key,  and  the  ingress  or 
egress  by  which  excited  no  notice,  as  he 
was  merely  supposed  to  be  the  gardener. 
Carefully,  however,  bolting  the  portal  in 

#  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Olympic  Theatre. 


the  interior,  he  quickly  led  the  way  to 
the  entrance  of  the  mansion  from  the  gar- 
den side.  All  was  dark  and  cold,  and 
they  traversed  two  or  three  gloomy  pas- 
sages before  arriving  at  a  hall  or  gallery, 
lighted  from  the  roof,  in  which  was  placed 
the  grand  staircase. 

This  they  quickly  mounted,  and  stood  on 
the  gallery  above,  which  was  adorned  with 
numerous  and  valuable  paintings,  chiefly 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  The 
well-known  portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohe- 
mia, by  Vandyck,  stood  prominent. 

But  Lyndesay  had  no  time,  even  had  he 
at  the  moment  possessed  the  inclination, 
to  linger  amongst  these  works  of  art.  Im- 
mediately on  reaching  the  gallery,  the  page 
threw  open  a  door  which  disclosed  to  his 
view  subjects  of  more  interest  than  pencil 
could  portray. 

The  room  was  large,  and  richly  furnished 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  Unlike 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  it  bore  the 
appearance  of  habitation,  and  the  light  en- 
tered freely  through  four  large  windows, 
which  occupied  the  length  of  it  on  one  side. 
Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  one  of  these  was  open ;  and  in 
the  embrasure  of  this,  her  head  resting  on 
her  hand,  which  was  placed  on  the  parapet, 
and  her  whole  frame  stretched  forward  in 
the  attitude  of  eager  listening,  sat  the  Lady 
Katharine  "Wentworth. 

She  was  attired  in  the  deepest  mourning, 
which  heightened  the  deathlike  paleness 
of  her  cheeks,  and  exhibited  to  advantage 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  her  form.  On 
the  opening  of  the  door  she  turned  slightly, 
as  if  scarce  conscious  of  the  interruption ; 
but,  perceiving  Lyndesay,  sin-  hastily  >t:irted 
from  her  seat.  In  an  instant  the  pale  lips, 
cheeks,  and  brow  were  suffused  with  a 
hasty  flush,  and  as  quickly  it  vanished. 

Just  then  the  fatal  roar  of  the   signal 

guns  came  booming  over  the  water.     The 

blow  was  struck, — the  nation  was  orphaned. 

Albert  sprang  forward  in  time  to  save  the 

fainting  form  of  Katharine,   as  she    fell 

senseless  to  the  ground. 

»  *  -:r  * 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  after,  and  the 
anxious  efforts  of  her  attendant  had  hith- 
erto failed  in  restoring  consciousness  to  the 
Lady  Katharine,  when  she  made  a  faint  at- 
tempt at  articulation,  which  even  then  hard- 
ly bespoke  restoration. 

"  Is  it  over  ?"  she  whispered,  shuddering ; 
then  added,  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  "  The 
King — our  master " 

"  Is  in  heavep»l"  solemnly  responded 
Lyndesay,  advancing  towards  her  from  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  watching  her  re- 
vival with  painful  suspense,  fearful  of  pre- 
senting himself  before  her. 

The  sight  of  him — his  voice — his  words, 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  memory,  and  a 
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copious  gush  of  tears  succeeded.  She  rose, 
however,  and  dismissing  her  attendant,  took 
the  seat  which  Lyndesay  placed  for  her 
within  the  air  of  the  window.  Long  and 
bitterly  she  wept,  and  her  lover  attempted 
not  to  interrupt  the  natural  flow  of  grief. 
He  knew  that  such  sorrow  must  have  vent. 

"  Katharine  !"  at  length  he  said,  "  oh, 
tell  me,  may  I  still  call  you  my  Katharine  ?" 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  turned 
her  still  tearful  eyes  upon  him ;  and  that 
look  spoke  more  than  ten  thousand  words. 

"  Then  you  are  mine,  dearest ;  mine  from 
this  hour,  and  from  believing  myself  the 
most  bereft  of  men,  I  now  hold  a  treasure 
of  which  the  very  possession  makes  me 
tremble.  I  have  loved  you  long  without 
hope,  yet  has  the  thought  of  you  nerved 
me  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  cheered  me 
in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  and  guarded  me  in 
the  hour  of  temptation.  I  have  looked  at 
this  precious  amulet,"  and  he  drew  from 
his  bosom  the  cherished  lock  of  hair,  "  and 
for  the  sake  of  her  who  gave  it,  my  heart 
has  melted  towards  the  woman  whose  home 
was  a  prey  to  pillage  and  plunder.  I  have 
imaged,  you,  and  your  ^ole  sex  has 
claimed  reverence  at  my  hands — protection 
when  I  could  give  it.  And  now,  so  strange- 
ly, so  unexpectedly,  to  know  that  I  may 
claim  your  heart !  I  had  hardly  dared  to 
hope  such  blessedness." 

"  If  indeed  you  value  the  gift,"  said 
Katharine,  "surely  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
it  is  one  which  has  long  been  yours,  and 
higher  lips  than  ours,  alas  I  have  pro- 
nounced it  your  just  reward  for  long-tried 
loyalty  and  devotion.  I  may  have  mistaken 
you,  Albert,  but  I  have  never  trilled  with 
you.  Witness  tho  watchings,  the  prayers, 
the  eager  search  for  tidings,  the  bitter  dis- 
appointments, the  anguish  of  passive  endu- 
rance, the  sickness  of  heart  from  hope  de- 
ferred, which  woman  only  knows.  And  I — 
have  not  I  fondly  read  in  my  ring — in  its 
form,  the  eternity — in  its  brilliancy,  the 
intensity  and  pureness  of — of  what  I  be- 
lieved!" 

"  But  the  ring !  It  is  not  on  your  finger?" 
demanded  Lyndesay. 

"  I  parted  with  it  last  night.  Nay,  sure- 
ly that  cloud  upon  your  brow  is  not  of  mis- 
trust !  Albert,  when  will  you  confide  as  I 
do?  Is  it  possible  that  after  all  we  have 
endured,  we  can  ever  again  doubt  each 
other!" 

She  raised  her  face  towards  him  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  lover,  unable  at  the  moment 
to  find  any  better  answer  to  her  query, 
pressed  upon  her  ingenuous  lips  the  first 
fond  kiss  of  avowed  affection. 

The  action  was  unexpected,  and  the 
Lady  Katharine,  blushing  deeply,  com- 
menced rapidly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
volume  which  lay  upon  the  table  near  her. 
But  whether  the  book  was  a  copy  of  the 


Basilicon  Doron,  or  an  edition  of  Surrey's 
Sonnets  to  the  fair  Geraldine,  we  never 
could  ascertain ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
Lady  Katharine  herself  was  never  after- 
wards able  to  give  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

Fearful  that  he  might  have  offended  her, 
and  reflecting  on  her  apparently  unpro- 
tected situation,  Lyndesay  immediately  re- 
sumed a  manner  of  the  most  respectful 
tenderness. 

"Forgive  me,  dear  one,"  he  said  ;  "and 
now  tell  me — are  you  here  alone — did  you 
come  without  a  protector  ?" 

"  Without  an  avowed  protector,"  returned 
Katharine  ;  "  but  think  you  that  the  noble 
owner  of  this  house  would  be  far  distant  in 
his  sovereign's  hour  of  extremity?  The 
Lord  Craven  accompanied  me  to  his  own 
dwelling  as  my  serving-man,  and  here  has 
he  been  engaged  in  devising  schemes  for 
the  rescue  of  our  dear  master.  He  left  the 
house  this  morning,  hoping,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favor.     Alas  !  how  fruitlessly  !" 

"  It  was  from  one  of  his  emissaries, 
then,"  returned  Lyndesay,  "that  I  was 
secretly  warned  to  hold  myself  in  readiness 
to  second  any  endeavor.  But  nothing  was 
attempted.  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  oppose  a  handful  of  men  to  an 
army.  What  then,  my  Katharine,  are  your 

{)lans  for  escape  from  this  blood-stained 
and?" 

"  I  have  none,"  she  said,  "but  await  the 
directions  of  others,  and  trust  that  God  will 
provide  me  a  means  of  surety.  And  you" 
she  said,  anxiously  watching  his  coun- 
tenance, "you  will  not  longer  stay  here, 
dear  Albert,  will  you?" 

The  agitation  which  was  visible  upon 
Lyndesay's  features  justified  Katharine's 
anxiety.  For  some  minutes  evident  emotion 
kept  him  silent,  and  when  he  spoke,  it 
shook  his  usually  firm  voice. 

"  Katharine,  my  best  beloved,  give  me 
now  the  right — at  once  give  me  a  husband's 
right  to  protect  you." 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  sur- 
prised at  his  sudden  proposal.  He  placed 
his  arm  tenderly  round  her,  and,  unable  to 
master  his  agitation,  continued.  "  Speak 
the  word — say  you  will  be  mine  to-day — 
this  hour!" 

"It  must  not  be,"  replied  the  Lady 
Katharine,  decisively,  though  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  spoke.  "  I  have  yet  other 
duties  to  fulfil,  of  which  I  must  first  acquit 
myself.  You  know,  my  Albert,  I  am  still 
in  the  service  of  our  unhappy  Queen,  who 
has  a  right  to  expect  my  instant  return 
from  the  commission  with  which  she  en- 
trusted me.  And  yet  more ;  from  him 
whom  we  deplore,  I  received  yesternight 
commands  still  more  sacred,  which  must  be 
executed  ere  I  contract  this  engagement." 
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Lyndesay  bit  his  lip.  "  You  refuse  then  !" 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  "  You 
think,  perhaps,  I  have  not  a  name  to  be- 
stow for  which  it  were  fitting  that  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  should 
exchange  her  own  V 

11  Nay,  this  is  too  foolish  !  and  were  it 
not  to-day,  alas !  I  could  smile  at  you. 
Have  I  not  plighted  you  my  solemn  troth  ? 
Have  I  not  said  all  that  woman  can  say  to 
assure  you  of  my  affection  ?  Aye,  more 
than  once  I  should  have  deemed  it  possible 
to  utter  !  Am  I  not  bound  to  become  yours 
as  soon  as — to  use  the  words  of  one  who 
spoke  so  well — '  love  and  duty  shall  find 
circumstances  propitious.'  And  must  I 
again  assure  you  that  that  fond  tie  will  be 
my  pride  and  joy  ?  If  I  now  delay  it,  must 
I  tell  you  that  it  is  for  your  sake  rather 
than  my  own  that  I  do  so ;  in  order  that 
your  spirit  may  no  longer  chafe  against  an 
unjust  destiny,  and  that  thoughts,  such  as 
just  now  passed  your  lips,  may  not  mar  our 
hours  of  happiness  ?" 

"I  believe  you,  my  Katharine,"  returned 
Lyndesay,  as  he  once  more  fondly  drew  her 
towards  him.  "  You  are  all  that  is  good, 
and  faithful,  and  true.  Forgive  my  way- 
wardness, if  it  sometimes  renders  me  impa- 
tient that,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
proving  my  claims  to  a  name  to  which  I 
more  than  half  suspect  I  am  entitled,  I  must 
offer  to  your  alliance  one  as  inferior  to  you 
in  birth  as  he  is  immeasurably  in  all  else." 

44  But  if  it  be  now  clear  that  you  offer  to 
my  alliance  one  as  much  my  superior  in 
birth  as  he  is  immeasurably  in  all  else? 
But  no — that  were  impossible 

n  Such  a  case,  alas !  I  dare  not  hope ; 
neither  must  you  delude  yourself  with  such 
flattering  anticipations,  my  affianced  one. 
I  know  that  the  renegade  Dominican  gave 
his  testimony  to  that  effect  before  his  last 
rash  crime  ;  and  yet  more,  I  have  in  my 
possession  papers  which  fell  into  my  hands 
by  accident,  of  which  the  perusal  has 
strangely  affected  me  with  the  impression 
that  they  hold  the  key  to  my  fate.  Yet  I 
have  no  evidence,  and,  in  fact,  but  little 
plausible  pretension,  to  support  rights 
founded  but  on  the  word  of  a  murderer, 
and  the  presumed  testimony  of  anonymous 
papers." 

"You  have  the  word  of  a  King,  my 
Albert — the  written  testimony  of  one  who 
is  now  an  angel  in  heaven.  But  I  will  not 
keep  you  in  suspense.  Listen  to  me,  then, 
for  I  have  a  long  tale  to  tell." 

The  Lady  Katharine  commenced  the  re- 
cital of  her  last  evening's  adventures,  re- 
lating every  circumstance  of  her  interview 
with  the  King.  As  she  disclosed  to  her 
lover  the  revelations  which  the  Monarch 
had  made  to  her  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
destiny,  she  placed  the  packet  with  which 
she  had  been  charged  in  his  hands. 


Albert  regarded  the  address,  which  was 
for  "  The  King  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland  ;"  and  long  after  the  conclusion  of 
Katharine's  story  he  mused  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  bay  trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  hoi 
The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap. 

King  Richard  II. 

44  How  idle  are  our  best  founded  anticipa- 
tions 1  a  mere  sport  for  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence !"  said  the  Lady  Katharine  to  her 
lover,  when,  after  hours  which  had  passed 
like  minutes  in  the  interchange  of  all  those 
explanations,  so  fondly  dwelt  on  by 
who  love,  the  entrance  of  Pierre  at  length 
aroused  them  to  a  recollection  of  their 
present  situation. 

M I  had  hardly  thought  to  survive  this 
day,  yet  this  ifcry  day  has  proved  the  one 
for  which  my  heart  has  yearned — oh  I  how 
long  ! — as  its  sum  of  earthly  bliss." 

44  You  have  expressed  my  very  thoi 
dear  Katharine,''  returned  Lyndesay  : 
these    mysterious    decrees  of   Providence 
should  teach  us  to  temper  our  wishes,  as 
also  to  moderate  our  despair;   since  we 
know  not  under  what  aspect  the  desired 
blessing  may  come,  nor  how  fearfully  ac- 
companied; while  the  dreaded  evil  may  so 
far  lose  its  sting  from  circumstances, 
ourselves  may  meet  with  such  u  i 
support,  that  our  portion  of  suffering  may 
be  but  a  fraction  of  what  we  ant; 
Thus  we  are  saved  opposite  tempt 
too  great  for  our  nature;  for  the  | 
happiness  your  imagination  and  mine 
pictured  would  make  a  heaven  her 

44  Indeed,  dearest,  I  tremble  lest  we  al- 
ready have  too  much — too  much  to  1 

44  In  any  case,  let  us  take  a  lesson  from 
the  past,"  replied  our  hero, 44  and  wh 
may  chance  to  us,  let  us  not  fail,   my 
Katharine,  to  hope  and  to  trust." 

Katharine  replied  by  a  gentle  pressure 
of  the  hand  which  held  hers,  and  both  were 
silent  for  a  few  moments.  At  length  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  her. 

44  You  were  speaking  about  half  an  h<>iir 
ago  of  our  venerated  friend,  Howard  ;  and 
though  I  was  unable  to  satisy  your  inquir- 
ies concerning  him,  yet  Pierre,  who  has 
never  quitted  the  kingdom,  probably  can 
inform  us." 

"  The  more  so,  since  when  last  I  parted 
from  him,  the  poor  youth  was  in  his  ser- 
vice," returned  Albert. 

44  Strange  that  this  should  not  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  but  to-day  all  other  circum- 
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stances  had  vanished  from  my  mind,  and 
the  sight  of  Pierre  brought  bufc  the  recol- 
lection of  his  mistress." 

Beckoning  the  dwarf,  whose  gesticula- 
tions betokened  a  degree  of  impatience^  to 
be  noticed  by  no  means  common  to  him, 
Lyndesay  made  him  comprehend  their  de- 
sire to  know  Howard's  place  of  abode  and 
present  condition. 

Pierre,  who  had  never  quitted  the  service 
of  the  venerable  old  man,  and  whose  fidelity 
to  his  persecuted  master  had  found  him 
constant  and  often  dangerous  employment, 
soon  communicated  to  them,  in  his  mute 
language,  that  the  aged  clergyman,  wearied 
with  efforts  to  elude  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  now  hopeless  as  to  the  final  re- 
sult of  the  struggle,  had  proceeded  to 
London  within  the  last  few  days,  and  taken 
refuge  with  a  relative  residing  in  the  Grey 
Friars,  with  the  intention  of  surrendering 
himself  to  the  authorities,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  imprisonment.  During  the 
short  interval  since  their  arrival,  the  rapid 
succession  of  events  had  called  forth  all  the 
ingenuity  and  zeal  of  which  Pierre  was 
master;  and  he  had  by  turns  served  as 
messenger  amongst  the  unfortunate  cava- 
liers, and  acted  as  spy  upon  their  enemies. 
In  the  former  character  he  had  been  sent 
to  the  house  of  Lady  Wheeler  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  when  that  lady,  anxious  to 
secure  so  valuable  an  auxiliary  to  her  pro- 
posed enterprise,  had  detained  him,  a  task 
not  difficult  after  she  had  revealed  to  him 
who  was  the  fair  contriver  of  the  attempt. 

The  Lady  Katharine,  on  her  part, 
scarcely  less  astonished  at  the  rencontre, 
which  seemed  so  auspicious,  had  as  yet 
been  too  entirely  engrossed  by  the  main 
subject  of  all  men's  thoughts,  to  put  any 
questions  to  her  former  follower. 

All  this,  however,  had  necessarily  sepa- 
rated the  page  much  from  his  master,  and 
when  on  this  morning,  after  having  guided 
the  steps  of  Albert  Lyndesay  towards  the 
house  which  contained  his  mistress,  the 
dwarf  returned  to  the  Grey  Friars,  he 
found  that  nature  had  given  way  under  the 
shock  of  that  day's  catastrophe,  and  the 
reverend  minister  had  been  seized  with  a 
fit  of  epilepsy,  which  had  bidden  fair  to 
cut  short  what  remained  of  a  harassed  ex- 
istence. He  had,  however,  with  difficulty 
been  recovered,  and  the  names  which  had 
first  passed  his  lips  were  those  of  the  two 
individuals  whom  Pierre  now  addressed; 
whom  the  page  had  therefore  sought  the 
instant  he  could  leave  his  master. 

"  I  will  go  to  him  instantly,"  exclaimed 
Lyndesay,  "  and  will  bring  you  tidings  of 
our  friend,  Kate,  ere  you  rest." 

H  Wait  but  a  second,  and  I  accompany 
you,"  returned  the  maiden,  preparing  with 
alacrity  to  adopt  the  same  disguise  which 
she  had  worn  on  the   preceding  evening, 


at  the  same  time  handing  a  long  gray  cloak 
to  her  lover.  "Wrap  yourself  in  this,  and 
we  shall  pass  for  an  honest  citizen  and  his 
wife  on  their  way  to  test  the  flavor  of  their 
neighbor's  venison  and  canary." 

"  But  why  thus  needlessly  expose  your- 
self to  danger?"  said  he.  "Surely  this  is 
not  a  day  on  which  such  as  you  should  ven- 
ture abroad  without  sufficient  cause." 

"  With  you,  for  you,  Albert!"  she  ex- 
claimed. Then,  checking  herself,  she  added, 
more  gravely,  "But  the  danger  is  not  so 
great  as  you  think — at  least  to  me.  It  is 
for  you  that  I  fear;  and  I  go  not  only  to 
attend  our  friend,  but — do  not  smile — I  go 
to  protect  you.  Nay — I  read  your  look  of 
surprise;  but  surely  suspicion  is  much  less 
likely  to  attach  itself  to  your  movements  if 
in  the  company  of  a  woman  !" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  her  lover,  "  but 
again  I  protest  against  your  running  the 
hazard.  If  for  my  sake — pardon  me, 
Katharine — I  forbid  it." 

The  young  lady  whispered  a  word  or  two 
into  his  ear  which  brought  a  faint  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  and  a  blush  upon 
her  own,  but  which  either  satisfied  or 
silenced  him,  for  he  made  no  further  oppo- 
sition. 

Soon  their  preparations  were  completed, 
and  with  hood  and  beaver  so  arranged  as  to 
conceal  as  much  as  possible  their  features, 
the  two  sallied  forth  into  the  Strand,  with 
intention  of  passing  to  the  Grey  Friars. 
This  quarter  of  the  city  lay  a  little  to  the 
north  of  old  St.  Paul's,  the  ancient  church 
having  been  suppressed  at  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  but  afterwards  endowed 
anew ;  and  the  convent  having  been  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  for  fatherless  children, 
by  the  name  of  Christ's  Church  and  Hos- 
pital. 

The  afternoon  was  clear  and  frosty,  and 
a  few  departing  rays  of  the  winter  sun 
lingered  here  and  there  upon  a  steeple  or  a 
tower,  as  if  to  cheat  the  cold  and  ice-bound 
world  into  an  air  of  cheeriness  and  warmth. 
And  like  that  cold  gleam  was  the  smile 
which  men  forced  their  faces  to  wear  for 
the  instant,  as  they  met,  and  greeted  each 
other,  and  passed  on.  There  were  but  few 
persons  abroad,  and  of  these  each  seemed 
so  intent  on  the  business  on  which  he  was 
bound  as  to  leave  no  time  to  loiter;  and  a 
hasty  and  misdoubting  glance  at  every  way- 
farer was  all  the  salutation  which  on  that 
day  passed  along  the  panic-stricken  city.  Or 
if  here  and  there  two  or  three  were  grouped 
together,  engaged  in  earnest  and  half-sup- 
pressed converse ;  on  the  approach  of 
another  party  they  hastily  dispersed,  utter- 
ing aloud  some  common-place  appointment 
for  quoits  or  tennis,  with  hope  to  delude 
the  passer-by  into  the  conviction  that  the 
subject  on  their  lips  was  the  farthest  pos- 
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sible  from  the  fearful  topic  which  lay  heavy 
at  all  hearts. 

Nature  alone  remained  unconscious.  The 
small  birds,  rendered  tame  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  chirped  and  fluttered  round 
the  huge  cars  filled  with  grain,  which  were 
slowly  conveying  the  country  produce  to 
the  capacious  magazines  of  the  city.  The 
habitual  whistle  of  the  rustic  drivers,  and 
the  clang  from  the  hoofs  of  the  powerful 
teams,  the  one  as  ignorant  as  the  other  of 
aught  save  the  daily  labor  of  the  sod, 
although  accustomed  sounds  in  those  quar- 
ters, seemed  strange  on  this  day,  when  men, 
struck  dumb  with  horror,  yet  knowing  not 
what  to  fear,  had  marvelled  less  to  have 
seen  the  sword  of  the  destroying  Angel 
extended  aloft  across  their  city. 

The  pair  continued  their  walk,  and  soon 
passed  the  barrier  dividing  the  Strand  from 
Fleet  Street,  called  Temple  Bar,  but  at  the 
fime  consisting  but  of  posts  and  rails,  with 
connecting  chains.  The  shops,  or  open 
stalls,  which  then  served  as  such,  were  for 
the  most  part  closed  ;  though  here  and  there 
a  stout  Parliamentarian  and  his  apprentices 
were  clamorously  holding  out  their  wares 
for  sale,  and  endeavoring,  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  parade  of  tempting  commodities, 
and  a  jargon  of  their  "  most  sweet  voices," 
increased  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  still- 
ness around,  to  demonstrate  how  utterly 
insensible  they  were  to  any  cause,  on  that 
day  in  particular,  for  a  departure  from  ordi- 
nary routine. 

44  So,  sir,  a  pair  of  slippers  for  your 
dame.  Madam,  a  ruff,  a  modest  and  seemly 
ruff,  such  as  will  become  a  godly  mat  run 
like  yourself.  Nay,  an  that  please  you 
not,  we  have  Ireton  knots " 

"A  goodly  rapier.  young  master;  such 
a  one  it  was,  sold  by  ourselves,  that  ran 
through  the  body  of  the  incendiary  Mont- 
rose at  Philiphaugh.  Ah!  now  you  turn, 
master.  He  was  left  for  dead,  you  know. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  Ah ! 
try  it:  the  only  one  remaining — the  dupli- 
cate of  that  famous-: " 

11  What  will  ve  buy,  gentlemen?  Books, 
prints — heads  "of  the  Cavaliers — catalogue 
of  the  malignants — crumbs  of  the  bread 
of  Eden — devout  wrestlings — the  history  of 
Babylon  and  her  daughters  —  a  pare  white 
robe  for  the  Millennium — What  will  ye  buy, 
madam  ?  Sighs  and  groans,  or  the  odor 
of  penitence — Pictures,  young  master — the 
chiefs  of  the  royalists — all  likenesses — the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde — see,  sir,  Hertford — 
— Montrose — you'd  bo  able  to  know  them 
immediately — And  here,  as  I  live,  is  one 
so  like  yourself — it  would  be  valuable  to 
your  dame — Nay,  it  must  be  your  own 
portrait!  Regard  it,  madam — look  here, 
Nicholas " 

As  the  vender  of  books  turned  to  his  ap- 
prentice to  call  his  attention  to  the  remark- 


able resemblance  which  one  of  his  roughly- 
limned  prints  bore  to  Lyndesay,  the  latter, 
with  his  fair  charge,  passed  the  bulwark  of 
cars  and  drays,  which,  blocking  up  the  nar- 
row street,  had  compelled  them  to  remain 
longer  than  was  expedient  opposite  to  the 
print  shop.  For  some  time  they  passed  on 
unmolested  by  similar  encounters.  At 
length  came  the  cry  from  behind  of  "A 
Cavalier!  a  Cavalier!  London  'prentice 
boys — for  the  Parliament !"— and  a  respect- 
ably dressed  man,  who  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  his  closed  booth,  laying  his  hand  on 
Lyndesay's  shoulder,  advised  him  to  take 
refuge  speedily  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's 
till  the  tumult  should  have  subsided.  His 
wife,  who  stood  beside  him,  interposed. 

44  Why  not  here,  Gilbert?  Why  not  in 
our  house  ?" 

M I  tell  thee  dame,  I  dare  not,"  returned 
her  partner.  44  Knowest  thou  not  the  for- 
feit for  harboring  malignants  ?  I  were  a 
ruined  man." 

44  Poor  young  things  ! — more's  the  shame 
then,"  sighed  the  matron, — 4<  so  innocent 
as  they  look  and  are,  whoever  hears  me 
say  it.  For  what's  this  fine  but  tyranny !  and 
those  that  lay  it  on  talk  of  the  tyranny  of 
him  that's  gone,  than  whom  a  better,  and 
wiser,  and  kinder  gentleman  never  lived. 
Alack  !  we  shall  never  see  his  like  again !" 

And  the  citizen's  wife  drew  her  apron 
across  her  eyes  for  the  twentieth  time  that 
day  ;  whilst  her  husband,  to  conceal  his 
discontent  and  hers,  and  to  avoid  the  in- 
creasing rabble,  closed  his  door,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  t  he  little  inner  apartmen  t  of  the  shop. 

Few  apprentices,  however,  joined  the  hue 
and  try  ;  for  the  hearts  of  most  were  with 
the  loyal  and  unfortunate  MfttlMMa  who 
were  the  objects  of  it.  Indeed,  ther 
some  sign  of  a  counter  movement  from  this 
party  ;  but  prudence  and  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  their  masters  prevailed  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  diversion,  however,  was  so  far 
favorable,  that  it  afforded  time  to  our  hero 
and  his  fair  companion  to  reach  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul's  in  safety.  Entering  the  lofty 
portUo,  they  found  themselves  in  the  nave 
of  the  splendid  antique  minster,  before  the 
fire  a  cathedral  of  much  greater  extent  than 
when  rebuilt  according  to  the  plan  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

In  various  parts  of  the  now  desecrated 
fane,  persons  were  assembled  in  conversa- 
tion or  gossip,  or  were  met  together  for 
purposes  of  edification.  In  pursuance  of 
the  latter  object  in  particular,  a  crowd  of 
hearers  were  listening  with  breathless  at- 
tention to  the  outpourings  of  the  spirit  from 
a  44  brother,"  who  occupied  one  of  the 
wooden  pulpits  or  desks  common  in  Catho- 
lic churches.  With  this  group  our  lovers 
mingled,  anxious  to  escape  observation,  and 
thus  were  compelled  to  listen  to  a  tirade, 
in  which  the  orator,  having  eloquently  set 
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&Tth  the  act  of  that  day  as  a  "  crowning 
mercy,"  represented  to  his  hearers  the  ne- 
cessity of  utterly  extirpating  the  house  of 
Ahab. 

Disgust  \rould  have  so  far  prevailed 
over  our  hero's  sense  of  prudence  as  to 
prompt  him  to  turn  indignantly  away ;  but 
at  that  moment  the  arm  of  Katharine 
pressed  his,  and  turning  he  beheld  a  party 
of  live  or  six  troopers  who  entered  the 
Church ;  and,  aware  that  even  the  sacred 
precincts  would  afford  him  no  sanctuary 
were  he  discovered,  he  checked  the  impulse, 
and  the  pair  remained  immovable.  They 
were  not,  however,  long  suffered  to  rest 
unobserved.  A  slight  stir  took  place  in 
the  crowd,  and  a  female,  hooded,  edged 
herself  close  to  Albert's  side.  Soon  her 
low  voice  breathed,  rather  than  spoke,  in 
his  ear, — 

"  You  are  marked. — That  savage'prentice 
cry  hath  brought  the  soldiers. — I  know  the 
ge  from  the  church    to   the  crypt. — 
Come  quickly." 

Our  hero  had  no  need  to  look  at  the 
speaker,  for  he  knew  at  once  the  voice  and 
accent  of  Ninon.  In  truth,  she  herself  had 
been  compelled  to  take  refuge  during  that 
day  in  the  Church  of  St.  Faith,  which 
formed  the  crypt  of  old  St.  Paul's,  where 
she  lay  concealed  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, though  of  the  opposite  party  to  that 
which  now  threatened  danger  to  Albert 
Lyndesay. 

It  was  known  that  a  woman,  pretending 
to  the  gifts  possessed  by  Ninon,  had  travel- 
led from  Berkshire,  in  order  to  assure  the 
regicides  that  "  their  measures  were  conse- 
crated from  above,  and  ratified  by  a  heaven- 
ly sanction  ;"*  and  the  outraged  people, 
who  had  seen  Ninon  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Puritan  party,  believing  her  to  be  the 
offender,  had  threatened  to  execute  on  her 
the  punishment  of  a  witch,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  do  so,  when  her  usual  aoutftnesa 
found  the  means  of  eluding  their  pursuit. 

She  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  fortunate 
a  second  time.  Scarcely  had  the  pair  she 
sought  to  rescue  separated  themselves  from 
the  concourse  which  surrounded  the  preach- 
er, when  the  parliamentary  soldiers,  directed 
by  the  zealous  bookseller,  who  had  now 
joined  their  company,  advanced  towards 
them.  Lyndesay  saw  the  movement,  and 
placing  Katharine's  arm  within  that  of 
Ninon,  he  said  hastily,  but  firmly, — 

14  Protect  her,  if  you  love  me.— Hasten  to 
conduct  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  heaven." 

He  abruptly  turned  away  before  either 
of  them  could  reply,  and  the  next  moment 
he  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  small  force  sent  for  his 
apprehension. 


11 


*  See  Hume.  vol.  vii. 


Little  parley  had  been  necessary,  as 
Lyndesay  scorned  evasion  of  the  questions 
put  to  him ;  and,  his  identity  being  estab- 
lished by  his  own  admission,  he  was  led  away 
a  prisoner,  closely  guarded,  towards  Bish- 
opsgate,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  stately 
mansion  called  Crosbie  Place,  then  a  noted 
prison  for  Royalists,  being  in  the  occupation 
of  Sir  Stephen  Langham,  by  whom  it  had 
been  leased  under  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, who  fell  so  gallantly  at  Hopton 
Heath. 

But,  beautiful  as  was  the  structure,  it 
was  a  prison-house  still ;  and  Lyndesay,  as 
he  reflected  over  the  vicissitudes  of  that  day, 
could  not  help  considering  it  one  of  the 
strange  inconsistencies  of  his  fate,  that  he 
should  be  immured  a  state  prisoner  for  his 
loyalty,  in  the  magnificent  mansion  of  one 
who  had  died  the  earliest,  and  of  the  most 
devoted,  of  the  victims  to  the  royal  cause. 

But  he  suffered  not  himself  to  be  over- 
powered by  the  calamity  which  had  over- 
taken him.  The  thoughts  which  naturally 
came  crowding  to  his  mind,  far  from  dis- 
piriting him,  seemed  but  to  inspire  him 
with  faith  more  firm  and  unflinching.  One 
subject  alone  damped  his  energy,  and 
caused  an  impatience  of  his  captivity  which 
personal  considerations  could  never  have 
awakened.  It  was  solicitude  for  the  fate 
of  Katharine. 

The  hope  that  by  his  separating  from  her 
she  might  escape  unobserved,  had  induced 
him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  no  at- 
tempt at  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  soldiers, 
and  this  stratagem,  he  trusted,  had  proved 
successful.  But  he  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining her  situation,  for  all  communica- 
tion with  those  without  was  rigidly  cut  off 
from  him ;  and  the  friends  of  the  Royal- 
ist prisoners,  whenever  they  were  bold 
enough  to  appear,  were  denied  access. 

Weeks  passed  by, — weeks  of  suspense 
and  weariness,  which  might  have  quenched 
a  less  vigorous  spirit.  But,  conscious  of 
rectitude,  and  wholly  ignorant  until  his 
trial  of  the  desperate  proceedings  which  the 
dominant  faction  were  at  the  time  carrying 
on  out  of  doors,  against  the  chiefs  of  the 
Cavalier  party,  Lyndesay  looked  forward  to 
the  hour  of  his  trial  as  that  of  his  proba- 
ble deliverance ;  or,  at  worst,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  compulsory  exile,  in  the 
stead  of  the  voluntary  one  to  which  he  had 
long  ago  sentenced  himself,  if  his  native 
land  should  cease  to  possess  a  government 
to  which  his  conscience  would  permit  his 
allegiance. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Never  give  up  !  there  are  chances  and  changes 

Helping  the  hopeful  a  hundred  to  one, 
And  through  the  chaos  High  Wisdom  arranges, 

Ever  success — if  you'll  only  hope  on  : 
Never  give  up  !  for  the  wisest  is  boldest, 

Knowing  that  Providence  mingles  the  cup  ; 
And  of  all  maxims,  the  best  as  the  oldest, 

Is  the  true  watchword  of— Never  give  up  ! 

Eliza  Cook. 

But  during  the  dreary  interval  of  Lynde- 
say's  captivity,  his  friends  had  not  been 
idle  on  his  behalf.  On  the  unhappy  day  of 
his  arrest,  the  Lady  Katharine,  when  she 
had  in  some  measure  recovered  the  first 
shock,  had  proceeded,  attended  by  Ninon, 
to  pay  her  intended  visit  to  Howard.  The 
sight  of  her  seemed  to  revive  the  old  man, 
and  to  recall  his  scattered  faculties  ;  and 
presently  she  revealed  to  him  the  extent  of 
her  misfortune,  though  hopeless  of  aid  from 
one  who  was  himself  amongst  the  pro- 
scribed. She  received,  however,  that  con- 
solation from  him  which  the  true  Christian 
alone  knows  how  to  impart ;  and  if,  when 
she  left  him,  there  appeared  no  further 
hone  with  regard  to  Albert's  release  than 
before,  yet  her  own  spirit  was  refreshed 
and  cheered  by  the  soothing  influence  of 
her  old  friend's  counsel  and  converse,  so 
that  she  was  prepared  to  "  hope  all  tbi 

But  depending  entirely,  as  she  did,  for 
success,  upon  the  beneficent  interposition 
of  a  merciful  Providence,  Katharine  had 
not  forgotten  the  old  proverb,  "  Aide  toi,  et 
Dieu  t'aidera;"  and  from  this  hour  her 
mind  was  busy  in  devising  all  projects, 
possible  and  impossible,  for  affording  aid  to 
Lyndesay  in  this  emergency. 

With  the  ruling  party  she  knew  that  her 
own  direct  intercession  would  be  of  no 
avail;  neither  had  she  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance whose  influence  might  promote  the 
adoption  of  lenient  measures  towards  her 
lover.  At  times,  however,  the  recollection 
of  her  former  interview  with  Oliver  Crom- 
well, in  which  his  conduct,  if  not  that  of  a 
high  and  honorable  man,  had  yet  been  free 
from  injustice  or  inhumanity,  occurred  to 
her  as  affording  material  for  hope ;  since 
the  fact  that  Lyndesay  had  on  that  occa- 
sion been  the  means  of  saving  his  life,  esta- 
blished— as  it  appeared  to  our  heroine — 
something  like  a  claim  upon  his  good  offices. 

Repugnant  as  she  felt  to  soliciting  aid  or 
favor  from  one  whom  she  had  seen  as  the 
right  hand  of  the  confederacy  against  her 
sovereign,  Katharine  at  length  resolved  to 
apply  in  person  to  the  man  whose  will  was 
assuming  the  form  of  law ;  and  to  entreat 
his  all-powerful  interference  in  behalf  of 
Lyndesay.  "  None  are  all  evil ;"  and  even 
in  the  arch  regicide  sparks  of  feeling  had 
appeared,  which  to  Katharine's  mind  ren- 
dered such   a  proceeding  not  altogether 


hopeless.   It  was,  in  short,  her  only  chance, 
and  she  tried  it. 

Accompanied  by  Howard,  who  had  part- 
ly recovered,  and  whose  helplessness  had 
been  his  best  shield  against  persecution, 
our  heroine,  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the 
events  related  in  our  last  chapter,  presented 
herself  at  the  apartments  in  the  Palace  of 
Whitehall,  now  occupied  by  the  ambitious 
aspirant  to  dominion,  who  had  replaced  the 
rightful  owners  of  that  regal  pile;  and, 
with  tremulous  earnestness,  she  transmitted 
a  written  request  to  Oliver  Cromwell  that 
he  would  grant  her  a  few  minutes'  audi- 
ence. Her  name  she  added,  with  the  date 
and  circumstances  of  their  previous  inter- 
view. But  soon  an  answer  was  returned. 
The  General  had  no  cognizance  of  the 
name  or  party — was  engaged  in  medita- 
tion, and  could  not  receive  applications. 

Like   the   lion   that    has    licked   blood, 
Cromwell  had  taken  his  first  taste  of 
ty  and  inhumanity,  and  the  Lady  Katha- 
rine found  reason  to  believe  that  the  tii>t 
great  crime  had  steeled  his  heart,  ami  made 
<>f  him  aruthles8  man.     Stunt;  i 
she  turned  from  the  threshold.     The  noble 
daughter  of  the  Earl   of  Strafford  turned 
away  from  the  Palace  over  whose  c< 
her  father  had  so  long  held   sway — a    re- 
jected  suppliant,    a    discarded 
And   that  by   no    crowned    or  diademed 
head — no  insolence  of  office,  but   by    the 
simple  individual  will  of  a  low) 
turn-. 

But  so  it  was.  And- the  maiden,  who,  by 
this  stroke,  beheld  all  her  hopes  destroyed 
of  Cromwell's  favorable  interposition,  was 
ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost.  Then  the  still 
small  voice  of  memory  brought  back  Lynde- 
say's  words — "Whatever  may  chance  to  us, 
let  us  not  fail,  my  Katharine,  to  hope  and 
to  trust,"  and  with  an  effort  at  self-com- 
mand, she  turned  to  Howard. 

41  Dear  sir,  counsel  me ;  for  this  cruel 
failure  has  swamped  the  frail  bark  which 
held  all  my  hopes." 

44  Frail,  indeed,  my  child,  did  it  hold  all. 
But  your  highest  hopes,  I  trust,  are  anchor- 
ed where  the  storms  of  human  passions  can- 
not reach  them.  Nevertheless,  your  duty 
is  to  use  all  righteous  means  that  God  has 
placed  in  your  power." 

44 1  know  of  no  other  means,"  replied 
Katharine, — 44my    little   stock   of  expedi- 
ents has  vanished  with  this  miserable  dis- 
appointment.    Truth  and  justice,  yw 
dear  sir,  may  not  even  obtain  a  hearing." 

44  It  is  evident,"  returned  her  companion, 
"  that  a  fair  and  open  application  to  the 
leaders  of  this  misguided  faction  will  avail 
nothing;  yet  be  not  discouraged.  4  The 
race'  is  not  ever  4  to  the  swift,  neither  the 
battle  to  the  strong.'  Failing  this,  the  di- 
rect mode  of  obtaining  a  hearing,  we  must 
seek  another  channel.    Hast  thou,  my  child, 
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any  remembrance  of  one  whom  thou 
knewest  in  thy  childhood,  the  bailiff  Shimei 
Haman?" 

"  Surely  ;  I  remember  him  well,"  return- 
ed the  maiden,  "  having  been  the  inmate  of 
his  dwelling  for  a  night  whilst  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  fearful  Dominican,  and  having 
been  compelled  to  form  one  of  his  auditory 
while  he  was  uttering  a  profane  declama- 
tion against  my  dear  mistress.  But  what 
of  him,  dear  sir  ?  This  man  has  been — 
has  he  not  ? — your  deadliest  enemy.  It 
were  vain  to  hope  for  aid  from  him  on  the 
score  of  former  relations." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  returned  the  clergyman  ; 
"though  Haman,  if  he  were  willing,  might 
well  turn  the  scale  in  our  favor:  for, 
having  gone  the  lengths  of  fanaticism,  he 
has  acquired  a  sway  over  the  consciences  of 
some  of  these  men,  and  the  semblance  of 
such  deference  from  all ;  and  full  of  wealth 
and  honor,  his  house  is  the  resort  of  the 
heads  of  the  ruling  party  in  this  great  city. 
But  I  know  the  man.  Selfish  and  hard- 
hearted, nought  but  considerations  of  in- 
terest could  affect  him  ;  and  I  have  myself 
too  deeply  experienced  his  perfidy  to  trust 
him  tgaifL.  May  God  forgive  him  as  freely 
as  I  do  I  We  will  speak  no  more  of  him. 
It  was  to  recall  to  thy  recollection  his 
daughter  that  I  mentioned  his  name  but 
now." 

"  Lilias  !— I  knew  her  well.  She  it  was 
who  told  me  on  that  night  that  Albert 
Lyndesay  lived.  Not  another  word  was 
exchanged  between  us  ;  yet  that  brief  com- 
munication told  me  that  she  knew  my 
secret,  and  that  I  had  her  sympathy." 

"  Doubtless  you  had ;  for  poor  Lilias, 
whatever  be  her  failings,  has  tenaciously 
retained  her  singleness  of  heart  and  fideli- 
ty to  early  affections,  and  her  hard  post  has 
made  duty  and  feeling  almost  universally 
at  variance." 

11  She  has  not,  then,  been  dazzled  by  the 
power  and  riches  which  her  father's  ambi- 
tion lias  heaped  upon  her  ?"  inquired  Kath- 
arine. 

"  As  far  as  I  may  judge  by  report — no," 
replied  Howard.  "  For  though  an  outward 
conformity  with  those  among  whom  she 
lived  may  have  cost  her  no  compunction, 
yet  would  I  believe  her  worldly  condition 
has  neither  afforded  her  any  gratification, 
unless  in  cases  where  she  had  the  means  of 
following  the  dictates  of  her  own  kind 
nature.  Guided  by  this  last,  rather  than 
by  any  fixed  principle,  an  early  attachment 
in  her  own  sphere  has  been  the  strong  in- 
fluence through  which  she  has  resisted 
threats  alike  and  flattery  from  her  father, 
and  has  ever  maintained  a  sort  of  in- 
lence  amongst  her  party.  In  apply- 
in-  to  her,  we  shall  be  safe,  at  least,  if  not 
successful." 


"  Think  you,  then,  she  possesses  the 
power  to  interpose  in  our  behalf?" 

"  Like  ourselves,  she  would  probably  gain 
nothing  by  open  intercession,"  responded 
Howard.  "But  Lilias  has  long  resided 
amongst  these  people,  and  has  a  ready 
wit ;  and  her  ingenuity  may  possibly  devise 
some  plan,  which  may,  at  least,  gain  our 
petition  a  hearing." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  suggestion," 
exclaimed  Katharine,  with  returning  anima- 
tion. "I  will  lose  no  time  in  acting  upon 
it.  But  you,  my  kind  friend,  must  not  risk 
!  your  gray  hairs  at  Hainan's  threshold : 
I  already  you  have  suffered  too  much  through 
his  malice.  Nay,  do  not  reply.  I  have  a 
resource.  Ninon,  who  possesses  the  confi- 
dence of  these  fanatics,  will  afford  me  both 
guidance  and  protection ;  and  I  have  but 
to  signify  my  desire  to  Pierre,  to  procure 
her  attendance.  I  know  her  faithful  and 
true,  for  I  heard  it  from  the  highest  lips." 

"I  myself  do  not  need  to  be  assured  of 
her  fidelity,"  returned  the  clergyman,  re- 
garding his  charge  with  a  smile ;  "  else  had 
Albert  Lyndesay  scarce  lived  to  tell  thee, 
fond  dreamer !  of  her  worth  and  service." 

Katharine's  cheek  gathered  color  as  she 
spoke.  "  You  are  under  a  mistake,  dear 
sir,  but  I  will  explain  all  hereafter.  My 
informant  was  the  King." 

"The  King!  Then  indeed  I  would 
trust  thee  with  this  woman  to  the  ends  of 
the  world.  But  strange  and  inscrutable 
are  the  ways  of  Providence  1  A  raving  im- 
postor !  apparently  in  league  with  the  erring 
multitude  ! — yet  is  her  path  at  every  turn 
interwoven  with  that  of  this  young  Cava- 
lier, and  her  truth  guaranteed  by  the 
sainted  Monarch !  But  if  all  were  obvious 
to  our  sense,  where  were  the  room  for  the 
exercise  of  our  faith  ?  Let  us  therefore  wait 
with  patience,  and  all  will  be  revealed." 

To  Howard's  simple  and  believing  mind 
this  was  not  difficult.  Yet  even  his  humble 
spirit  was  wounded,  and  tears  moistened 
his  eyes,  as  he  beheld  Katharine,  his  high- 
born and  fondly-cherished  pupil,  depart 
under  the  protection  of  an  itinerant  beggar- 
woman,  to  supplicate  the  boon  of  a  few 
words  of  audience  from  the  humble  play- 
mate of  her  infancy — the  child  of  her  fa- 
ther's land-steward. 

The  house  in  which  the  Rev.  Shimei 
Haman  now  resided  during  his  visits  to  the 
metropolis,  which,  owing  to  the  good  cheer 
there  prevailing,  were  neither  few  nor  far 
between,  was  one  of  those  "divers  faire- 
builte  houses,"  described  by  Stow  as  adorn- 
ing the  sides  of  Oldborne  (Ilolborn)  Hill, 
from  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew's  upwards. 
It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  this  good 
benefice  that  the  reverend  minister  had  so 
located  himself;  a  hint  not  lost  upon  his 
powerful    patrons,    and    which    brought 
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speedy  promises  of  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes. 

In  fact,  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  ex-bail- 
iff were  now  at  their  zenith.  His  extreme 
rapacity  had  acquired  him  immense  wealth, 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by  any 
act  of  extravagance  or  of  benevolence  of 
his  own;  and  to  his  daughter's  he  took 
care  to  place  a  limit  after  the  most  secure 
manner,  by  withholding  from  her  the 
means. 

Yet  did  not  his  avarice  extend  to  the 
length  of  self-denial,  a  quality  of  which,  to 
do  them  justice,  the  really  strict  and  rigid 
fanatics  had  some  right  to  boast.  A 
Puritan  only  in  name,  the  zealous  minister 
was  never  known  to  let  his  holy  enthusiasm 
trench  upon  the  hours  allotted  to  selfish 
indulgence ;  and  his  idea  of  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth,  next  to  the  bare  possession  of 
it,  lay  in  the  gratification  of  an  Epicurean 
appetite. 

Of  his  daughter  he  was  still  both  proud 
and  fond ;  for  the  very  vulture  cherishes 
its  young ;  yet  into  this,  his  one  pure  feel- 
ing, had  entered  the  festering  gangrene 
of  worldliness.  Disappointed  in  the  hope 
that  her  beauty  and  quick  parts  might  be- 
come the  tools  of  his  advancement,  through 
Lilias'  unswerving  constancy  to  her  first 
love,  and  the  contempt  with  which  at  times 
she  treated  his  professions  of  sanctity,  there 
had  insensibly  mingled  in  his  feelings  and 
deportment  towards  her,  a  pride  and  bitter- 
ness, which,  as  he  himself  grew  in  power 
and  worldly  honor  (and  in  proportion  his 
fear  of  her  decreased),  evinced  itself  from 
time  to  time  by  acts  of  harsh  and  arbitrary 
tyranny,  such  as  the  spirit  of  Lilias  was 
but  ill  calculated  to  sustain.  Of  this  num- 
ber, as  the  reader  mav  guess,  was  an  im- 
perious prohibition  of  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  maiden  and  her  affianced  Walter. 

In  truth,  had  Lilias  been  capable  of  fear, 
she  might  almost  have  been  said,  in  her 
turn,  to  fear  her  father  ;  but  the  oppression 
which  might  have  subdued  a  gentler  spirit, 
produced  in  hers  but  the  resolution  to  dis- 
simulate and  to  temporize.  Possessed  of 
an  inflexibility  of  purpose,  and  an  obsti- 
nacy of  will — which  is  often  mistaken  for 
firmness  and  mature  judgment,  but  which 
unquestionably  adds  power  to  character — 
Lilias,  when  playing  to  perfection  the  part 
required  of  her  in  the  Puritan  farce  of  the 
day,  was  more  dangerous  to  her  associates 
than  when,  in  a  tone  of  undisguised  scorn, 
she  had  loaded  it  with  irony  and  contempt. 

Such  were  the  parties,  to  whose  resi- 
dence, on  the  evening  of  the  day  which 
closed  the  career  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
Lord  Holland,  and  the  heroic  Lord  Capel, 
our  heroine  and  her  sibyl  guide  proceeded. 
They  obtained  admission  without  difficulty, 
as  the  person  of  Ninon  was  known  to  the 
domestics;    and,  oa  inquiring  for  Lilias, 


they  were,  without  demur,  shown  into  a 
saloon  where  she  was. 

But  instantly  Ninon  perceived  the  error 
she  had  committed.  Presuming  upon  her 
known  relations  with  the  party,  the  serving- 
man  had  confidently  introduced  them,  not, 
as  they  had  anticipated,  to  the  presence  of 
Lilias  alone,  but  to  that  of  a  numerous 
circle  of  the  fanatical  leaders,  assembled 
around  the  preacher  in  the  act  of  *'  seeking 
the  Lord." 

The  room  was  richly  furnished,  couches 
and  cushions  of  crimson  cloth  being  placed 
around  for  the  accommodation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests,  who,  with  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  starched  primness  which  had 
originally  distinguished  their  order,  were 
lolling  thereupon  in  no  uneasy,  though  far 
from  becoming,  attitudes.  Near  to  the 
fireplace  stood  a  well-stuffed  and  most 
luxurious-looking  chair,  covered  with  crim- 
son velvet,  and  a  desk  of  corresponding 
material  was  placed  before  it;  and  nere  re- 
posed, in  self-complacent  triumph,  the  stiff 
and  angular  body  which  "did  contain  a 
spirit,"  before  whose  oracular  and  mon- 
strous effusions  the  fanatic  alike  and  the 
dissembler  found  it  expedient,  for  the  time, 
to  bOW. 

A  kind  of  hymn,  or  song  of  praise,  burst 
from  his  lips,  and  in  the  frantic  language 
of  the  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  nation  from  her  foes  (which  might  be 


considered  a  wild  and  vulgar  parody  on  the 
song  of  Deborah  and  E 
were  called  upon  to  join. 


song  of  Deborah  and  Barak)  all  present 


Into  this  circle  were  Ninon  and  the  Laly 
Katharine  introduced;  and  towards  them, 
in  an  instant,  all  eyes  were  directed.  Im- 
mediately two  individuals  started  from 
their  seats.  In  one  of  these  the 
Katharine  recognized  the  person  of  Gene- 
ral Cromwell,  her  former  protector  in  the 
Tower.     The  other  was  Lilias  Haman. 

"Woman,  wherefore  this  intrusion! 
Seest  thou  not  that  the  elders  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  Lord's  anointed  are  met 
together  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  race  of  the  giants,  of  whom 
three  have  fallen  this  day?  Wherefore 
come  here  to  show  thy  rags  and  be- 
Surely  we  have  borne  with  them  long 
enough.  Begone,  I  say  ;  for  see,  thy  foot- 
marks stain  my  splendid  rug  of  Brussels 
fabric — twelve  pounds  eighteen  the  cost, 
as  I  live.  So — hast  brought  another  beggar 
too?  I'd  know  who  'tis  that  dares  come 
uninvited  under  my  roof.  WTherefore, 
woman,  or  whatever  thou  mayest  be,  pull 
off  that  veil  of  thine." 

The  times  were  past  when  the  coalition 
and  countenance  of  Ninon  had  been  I 
sary  to  the  minister's  advancement;  and  of 
late  her  visits  in  his  domicile  had  been  re- 
stricted to  the  apartment  of  his  daughter 
or  the  domestics.     Smarting,  as  he  was, 
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nnder  the  resentment  caused  by  the  cutting 
short  of  a  most  edifying  burst  of  zeal, 
which  had  been  seasoned  by  some  allusions 
intended  for  Cromwell's  particular  ear,  and 
his  own  especial  interest,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  ci-devant  bailiff  re- 
sorted to  a  summary  method  of  kicking 
down  the  ladder  by  which  he  had  mounted. 

The  southern  blood  of  Ninon  was,  how- 
ever, roused ;  and,  with  a  momentary  for- 
getfulness  of  the  circumstances  of  danger, 
in  which  herself  and  her  charge  were  placed, 
she  retorted,  a  bitter  scorn  flashing  from  her 
eyes  as  from  her  lips — 

"  Shimei  Haman,  I  never  ate  of  thy 
bread,  nor  drank  of  thy  cup  ;  for  thy  words 
were  poison  enough,  and  I  would  have 
starved  rather  than  have  tasted  thy  salt. 
Son  of  my  Lord  Strafford's  cowherd,  know 
that " 

But  she  was  interrupted.  A  firm  hand 
grasped  her  wrist,  and  a  voice  whispered  in 
her  ear,  "  Ninon,  are  you  mad?"  Turning, 
she  saw  Lilias  Human,  who  had  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Katharine  from  the  moment  of 
their  entrance,  and  slowly  advanced  to- 
wards them.  She  had  on  this  occasion 
adopted  the  Puritan  costume  to  a  nicety, 
and  her  face  wore  the  same  solemn  length, 
which  was  common  to  each  individual  of 
the  assembly.  Gravely  shaking  her  head 
at  the  two,  she  turned  towards  her  father. 

''Much  do  I  bewail,  sir,  this  untoward 
interruption  of  our  thanksgivings.  The 
good  mother  hath  erred ;  yea,  grievously. 
Nevertheless  the  damsel,  for  such  she  is,  is 
known  to  me.  Her  name  is  Dorcas  Wor- 
thywimple,  and  a  very  Dorcas  she  hath 
been  in  deeds;  but,  alack!  she  hath  not 
the  gift  of  speech  nor  of  hearing,  though 
well  stored  with  all  other  of  this  world's 
gifts.  It  is  not  seemly,  therefore,  that  she 
remain  in  this  godly  company,  where  it 
would  be  but  as  the  casting  of  pearls  be- 
fore swine ;  and  I  will  lead  her  away." 

During  this  speech  a  twinkle  might  be 
observed  in  the  eye  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
he  approached  the  spot  where  the  females 
stood  in  a  group.  It  was  increased  when 
the  minister  exclaimed  with  vehemence — 

"  Nay,  if  she  be  rich,  may  be  she  hath  to 
spare  for  the  need  of  the  Lord's  people — 
for  the  present  distress,  I  say.  Ask  her, 
Lilly,  or  sign  if  thou  wilt,  but  in  any  case 
make  her  understand  that  the  poorer  breth- 
ren lack  that  which  she  possesseth.  Dost 
thou  hear  me,  maiden  ?  Let  her  not  depart, 
I  tell  thee,  without" 

But  before  the  reverend  speaker  could 
achieve  the  climax  of  his  oration,  his  mouth 
was  stopped,  and  his  senses  utterly  bewil- 
dered, by  the  descent  upon  his  cranium  of 
one  of  the  capacious  and  well-stuffed  pil- 
lows with  which  the  sofas  or  divans,  placed 
round  the  room,  were  furnished.  The 
missile   proceeded  from  the  strong  arm  of 


General  Cromwell,  causing,  at  first,  a  lively 
consternation,  which  soon,  however,  sub- 
sided under  the  tranquillizing  expression 
of  the  General's  countenance,  and  gave 
place  to  a  still  more  general  and  uncon- 
trollable inclination  to  laugh. 

Perceiving  that  Katharine  and  her  at- 
tendant were  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion to  make  their  escape,  after  exchang- 
ing significant  signs  with  Lilias  ;  Cromwell, 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  excitement  he 
had  caused,  stepped  aside,  and  whispered 
to  Katharine  as  she  passed  out — 

"  Venture  no  more  on  such  hazards, 
maiden,  and  thank  the  brains  that  a  lump 
of  wool  could  stun,  for  your  escape  now. 
And  you,  Mistress  Lilias,"  added  he,  turn- 
ing towards  the  minister's  daughter,  "  pray 
what  might  be  the  tenor  of  your  communi- 
cations with  the  young  lady?  All  five 
fingers  of  the  one  hand,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
were  held  up,  with  two  of  the  other,  and  I 
think  I  heard  the  word  '  to-morrow/  " 

It  was  true  that  Lilias  had  endeavored 
thus  to  indicate  to  the  Lady  Katharine  her 
desire  to  meet  her  on  the  following  even- 
ing at  the  hour  of  seven,  when  her  father, 
as  she  knew,  would  be  engaged  with  his 
nightly  potations,  which  nothing  was  al- 
lowed to  disturb,  and  Katharine  might 
enter  in  safety.  The  damsel  saw  that 
Cromwell  had  penetrated  her  secret.  Will- 
ing, however,  to  carry  on  the  farce,  she 
answered  him. 

"  My  father  bade  me  make  the  poor  deaf 
maiden  understand  he  needed  her  charity, 
and  I  did  so  by  sign,  according  to  her  mode 
of  speech." 

"  Which  accounts  for  thy  whispering  in 
her  ear,  doubtless,"  returned  the  General. 
Then  turning  away,  he  added,  muttering, 
11  We  must  keep  an  eye  on  this  quick- 
witted damsel." 

Meantime  poor  Katharine,  glad  to  escape 
on  any  terms  from  so  menacing  an  as- 
semblage, sorrowfully  returned  to  Craven 
House.  The  few  words  addressed  to  her 
by  General  Cromwell  had  convinced  her  of 
his  perfect  cognizance  of  her  identity,  to- 
gether with  his  fixed  resolution  not  to  in- 
terfere in  her  behalf. 

It  was  true,  he  had  facilitated  her  escape 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  low  buffoonery ;  but 
a  word  of  command  from  him  would  have 
accomplished  the  same  object,  and  his  part- 
ing admonition  sufficiently  spoke  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  claim  she  fancied  herself  to 
possess  on  his  good  offices.  Her  impres- 
sions were  confirmed  the  next  day,  when, 
in  accordance  with  the  appointment  of 
Lilias,  she  repaired,  at  the  hour  of  seven,  to 
the  house  on  Oldborne  Hill,  and  was  in- 
formed that "  Mistress  Lilias  had  been  sent 
for  in  the  morning  by  General  Cromwell, 
to  pass  some  days  in  company  with  his 
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daughter**  and  Master  Haman  had  com- 
pelled her  to  go,  to  her  great  discontent." 

Here,  then,  was  an  end  of  all  hope  from 
that  quarter.  To  the  house  of  the  inexora- 
ble General,  no  less  than  to  his  apartments 
at  Whitehall,  all  access  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  Katharine,  on  weighing  the  cir- 
cumstance, came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Cromwell  had  become  aware  of  their  pro- 
posed interview,  and  had  thus  purposely 
thwarted  it. 

Nothing,  then,  remained  to  be  done  ;  and 
she  must  await  the  day  of  trial,  in  the  pa- 
tient hope  that  the  Power  which  mocks  at 
human  means,  might  so  interpose  as  to 
render  them  superfluous. 

It  was  nearly  within  a  week  of  the  dread- 
ed period,  when  one  night  Pierre,  who  had 
rarely  ventured  to  show  himself,  from  a  fear 
of  hazarding  a  discovery  of  his  mistress,  was 
accosted  on  his  way  from  the  Grey  Friars, 
by  a  man  who  had  taken  his  station  for 
some  days  near  St.  Paul's,  and  who,  after 
thrusting  a  billet  into  the  dwarf's  hand, 
immediately  decamped.     It  was  addressed 

"  To  the  Lady ,"  and  Pierre  at  once 

carried  it  to  his  mistress.  It  contained  these 
words — 

"All  is  not  lost — do  not  despair.  Bid 
Ninon  wait,  on  Tuesday  se'nnight,  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey." 

"  Alas !"  said  Katharine,  as  she  folded  up 
the  billet,  with  the  writing  of  which  she  was 
entirely  unacquainted,  "  ere  that  time  his 
fate  will  be  decided." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Bold  is  his  aspect,  but  his  eye 

Is  pregnant  with  anxiety, 

"While,  like  a  tutelary  Power, 

He  there  stands  fixed,  from  hour  to  hour. 

WOHDSWOBTH. 


But  the  day  of  the  trial  approached — if 
trial  that  could  be  termed  which  was  a  mere 
recapitulation  of  charges  against  the  ac- 
cused ;  to  meet  which,  as  he  had  not  been 
forewarned  of  their  import,  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  preparing  a  defence ;  and 
where,  as  in  all  cases  in  which  the  regicides 
presided,  the  judges  were  by  interest  the 
enemies  of  the  party  judged.  Day  by  day 
numbers  of  unfortunate  men  underwent  the 
process  of  what  was  called  a  trial  before  the 
self-constituted  Court  in  which  Bradshaw, 
for  the  present,  presided,  and  which  assumed 
to  itself  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  a  Board 
of  Privy  Council. 

Since  the  death  of  the  King,  several  of  the 
peers  of  the  realm  had  been  condemned  to 
suffer  capital  punishment  for  following  the 
dictates  of  duty  and  conscience ;  and  some 


executions  had  taken  place;  but  the  ma- 
jority, through  family  or  party  interest,  had 
the  intercession  of  powerful  friends,  or  from 
not  having  been  conspicuous  in  the  strug- 
gle, escaped  with  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, or  loss  of  property. 

In  the  case  of  our  hero,  however,  no  such 
flattering  hopes  could  be  entertained.  The 
near  ally  of  Montrose,  and  in  consequence 
a  most  irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  existing 
government;  a  proscribed  man,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  those  on  whose 
heads  a  price  had  been  set  by  the  ruling 
powers,  mercy  was  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
Destitute  also  of  relatives  and  friends,  there 
appeared  to  be  none  who  would  care  to  risk 
anything  in  his  behalf  at  this  desperate 
crisis. 

Yet,  though  there  was  no  probability  of 
aid  from  without,  Lyndesay,  as  we  ha\ 
did  not  despair.  He  had  seen  death  in  its 
most  terrible  forms  until  the  abstract  idm 
of  it  had  ceased  to  cause  a  shudder  ;  and  in 
the  present  case  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
suffering  in  a  righteous  cause,  gave  him  a 
degree  of  sanguine  trust  in  the  overruling 
interposition  of  Providence  on  his  behalf, 
which  would  have  appeared  ill  grounded 
and  enthusiastic  to  those  who  have  never 
experienced,  that  in  the  hour  of  extremity 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  often  receives  that 
more  than  human  strength  he  has  in  vain 
waited  and  struggled  for  during  years  of 
comparative  hopefulness  and  confidence. 

Ignorant,  too,  as  we  havo  said,  of  the 
m  verity  of  the  measures  which  the  govern- 
ment were  adopting,  he  amused  himself  at 
times  by  reflecting  upon  the  late  rapidly- 
succeeding  transitions  in  his  fate,  and 
fondly,  perhaps,  persuaded  himself  that  the 
sudden  vision  of  happiness  he  had  enjoyed 
could  not  have  flashed  on  him  for  a  moment, 
to  be  quenched  forever.  On  this  subject, 
however,  he  could  not  school  his  heart  into 
complete  submission,  and  anxiety  of  the 
most  torturing  nature  accompanied  the  re- 
flection. But  it  was  useless  to  pursue  these 
thoughts  on  the  only  subject  which  would 
tend  to  unman  him.  And  it  is  still  more 
useless  for  us  to  follow  them.  We  hasten 
to  the  catastrophe. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  his  arrest  that 
the  Governor  of  Crosbie  Place  suddenly 
informed  him  that  an  order  had  arrived  for 
his  appearance  on  that  day  before  the 
Court  in  Westminster  Hall,  to  undergo 
his  trial ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  arrange 
his  thoughts  to  meet  this  momentous  crisis, 
the  officers  appeared  to  conduct  him  to  the 
Court. 

With  courtesy  and  perfect  composure 
ho  requested  them  to  wait  until  be  ha  1 
completed  his  toilet,  and  received  in  return 
some  rude  and  coarse  remarks  upon  the 
vanity  of  his  personal  adornments. 

These  latter  were  not,  on  the  present 
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occasion,  however,  such  as  to  provoke  cen- 
sure on  account  of  their  richness  or  gaiety, 
as  he  wore  an  entire  suit  of  mourning;  but 
the  very  cut  of  the  doublet,  together  with 
the  lace  collar  and  ruffles,  which  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  plain  linen  worn  by  the 
party  now  in  power,  and  the  peculiar  care 
with  which  the  gentlemen  Cavaliers  dress- 
ed and  arranged  their  long  and  flowing 
hair — all  afforded  subject  for  coarse  ribald- 
ry to  the  sect  whose  pride  lay  in  an  ex- 
treme neglect  of  the  most  ordinary  care  of 
the  person,  even  to  the  point,  if  report  said 
true,  of  a  disregard  to  cleanliness. 

Our  hero,  therefore,  though  far  from 
being  disposed  to  bestow  much  considera- 
tion upon  his  outward  man  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  habited  with  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  neatness  and  good  taste,  which 
appeared  to  his  vulgar  attendants  little  less 
than  profaneness.  Enduring  their  remarks 
without  reply  or  notice,  he  prepared  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  Hall. 

Calm  and  self-possessed,  he  appeared 
before  his  judges;  and  perhaps  his  really 
fine  person  and  expressive  countenance 
showed  to  greater  advantage  than 
when  he  took  his  place  before  that  tribunal; 
his  brow  shaded  by  a  cast  of  seriousness, 
which  his  present  situation  increased  al- 
to melancholy,  while  his  sable  suit 
proclaimed  him,  what  he  was  in  fact,  a 
mourner. 

IJrsides  Bradshaw,  the  president,  who 
occupied  a  chair  of  state  raised  upon  a 
platform  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall, 
there  were  present—ranged  upon  benches 
furnished  with  scarlet  drapery,  and  placed 
one  above  the  other — somewhere  about 
forty  judges.  Among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed were  Cromwell,  G rey ,  Fleetwood,  General 
Fairfax,  Ireton,  Waller,  Ludlowe,  Hazle- 
rigge,  with  many  others  of  lesser  note,  and 
the  crowd  of  spectators  without  the  bar  was 
immense.  The  prisoner  was  separated 
from  the  bench  of  judges  by  the  table  where 
sat  the  clerks  of  the  Court. 

The  first  object  which  fixed  his  eyes  was 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  of  that  guarded  poli- 
tician the  iron  features  relaxed  not  a 
muscle,  as  he  beheld  before  him  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  own  life,  now  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tribunal  of  which  he  consti- 
tuted a  member,  nor  did  he  show  sign  or 
token  of  recognition. 

Lyndesay,  on  entering,  had  been  com- 
manded to  kneel.  He  hesitated ;  but  two 
Strong  hands  placed  on  his  shoulders  pro- 
duced at  least  the  semblance  of  a  genu- 
flexion ;  and  immediately  the  president 
commanded  him  to  uncover  his  head. 

"I  deny  the  authority   of  the   Court," 
replied  the  prisoner,  "  and  no  act  of  mine 
fchall  recognize  it." 
Immediately  the  officer  near  him  struck 


off  his  hat,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Court  proceeded  to  read  the  indictment. 

It  contained,  as  might  be  expected,  a  list 
of  crimes,  including  rebellion,  murder,  and 
conspiracy, — impiety  and  idolatry  in  singu- 
lar combination, — and,  as  a  climax,  the 
accused  stood  charged  with  regular  and 
intimate  association  with  that  most  in- 
famous and  wicked  incendiary  and  malig- 
nant, James  Graham,  sometime  Marquis  of 
Montrose. 

To  prove  these  accusations — or,  at  least, 
to  give  a  color  to  the  proceedings  which 
were  to  follow  them — several  witnesses  were 
summoned.  Amongst  these  was  the  Rev. 
Shimei  Haman,  who  deposed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bury. There  were  present,  also,  emissaries 
of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle;  and  all  con- 
curred in  giving  testimony  to  the  strenuous 
co-operation  of  Albert  Lyndesay  with  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  throughout  the  career 
of  strife  and  warfare  which  that  nobleman 
had  pursued. 

"  And  now,  unhappy  youth,"  said  Crom- 
well, when  these  frivolous  depositions  had 
been  hurried  to  an  end,  "  canst  thou  show 
us  any  cause  why  the  vengeance  of  the 
Lord  should  be  stayed  ?" 

"  Truly,"  rejoined  Bradshaw,  "  the  lad  is 
a  likely  and  well-rooking  youth  ;  and  might, 
by  the  power  of  grace,  be  yet  a  vessel  of 
glory,  would  he  confess  the  diabolical  arts 
used  by  his  leader  to  corrupt  the  youth  of 
his  society,  and  entice  them  into  all  ungod- 
liness. Say  then,  Master  Lyndesay,  dost 
thou  repent  thy  wicked  covenant  with 
James  Graham  ?" 

"  Do  I  repent  that  which  is  my  glory,  my 
only  pride  ?"  replied  Lyndesay,  in  a  tone  of 
indignation  at  such  a  mention  of  such  a 
name.  "  No  ;  fervently,  most  fervently,  do 
I  thank  the  God  whose  name  ye  blaspheme 
to  the  sanction  of  murder,  of  sacrilege,  of, 
alas  !  the  most  dire  treason — that  God  I 
thank  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
me  the  friendship  of  the  noble  heart  ye  ask 
me  to  calumniate — the  fellowship  of  the 
valiant  right  arm  which  never  sheathed  its 
sword  until  commanded  so  to  do  by  him 
who  alone  had  the  right  to  command — the 
example  of  that  yet  more  unconquered  and 
unconquerable  nature,  which  from  its  tem- 
porary depression  shall  once  more  rise  to 
make  traitors  quiver  and  turn  pale.  Do  I 
repent  of  my  devotion  to  this  man?  Ye 
have  my  answer — no  1" 

"He  is  a  spirited  young  fellow,"  said 
Fairfax  to  his  colleagues  ;  "  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  he  should  die  for  his  mistaken  zeal." 

"  I  would  the  youth  could  be  spared," 
replied  Cromwell;  "but  the  work  which 
the  Lord  hath  given  us  to  do,  shall  we  not 
do  it?  True,  the  flesh  wrestleth  in  his 
favor ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  is  set  for  a 
snare  unto  us.    Yet,  it  is  written,  'thino 
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eye  shall  have  no  pity/  and  'thou  shalt 
utterly  destroy'  all  these  accursed  ones. 
Yea,  sore  is  the  conflict,  but  the  truth  shall 
prevail." 

"  And  why  this  softness  of  heart  towards 
the  malignant  ?"  rejoined  Ireton.  "  Hath 
he  not  been  one  of  the  traitor  Graham's 
most  murderous  and  ruthless  followers? 
and  when  was  that  delinquent  known  t<> 
spare  for  pity  or  tenderness  ?  Assuredly, 
if  we  should  let  go  out  of  our  hands  the 
man  whom  the  Lord  hath  appointed  to 
utter  destruction,  our  lives  shall  be  for  his 
life,  and  our  people  for  his  people." 

"  And,"  added  Grey,  "  I  know  not  what 
ye  may  think ;  but,  to  my  poor  reason,  it  is 
obvious  that  Master  Ireton's  well  applied 
quotation  might  stand  as  but  too  correct,  if 
wo  let  many  of  these  spirited  young  fellows 
loose  upon  the  world,  to  raise  the  stain  laid 
against  us  for  their  mad  dream  of  monarchy. 
Either  their  heads  or  ours  must  fall." 

All  were  evidently  struck  with  this  last 
remark ;  and  a  silence  ensued,  during  which 
Cromwell,  with  his  hands  clasped  as  in  the 
act  of  prayer,  appeared  to  be  asking  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  as  to  whether  he 
should  now  again  steep  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  innocence.  Others  follow.. 1  his 
oxamplo  in  "  seeking  the  Spirit,"  as  they 
termed  it,  and  in  a  modern  court  the  effect 
of  such  a  scene  would  be  absolutely  ludi- 
crous ;  but  the  people  of  those  times,  even 
to  the  populace,  wero  accustomed  to  see  the 
mask  of  religion  worn  on  all  occasions,  till 
at  Length  the  mask  was  more  familiar  than 
the  natural  face.  The  features  of  the  latter, 
however,  played  no  less  beneath  it. 

At  length,  with  a  deep  groan,  Cromwell, 
looking  at  Ireton,  uttered  the  words — 

u  The  Lord  hath  prevailed.  I  saw  in  a 
vision,  and  behold  the  words,  'Let  the  high 
praises  of  God  be  in  the  mouths  of  his 
saints,  and  a  two-edged  sword  in  thru- 
hands,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the 
heathen,  and  punishments  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  to  bind  their  kings  with  chains  and 
their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron ;  to  execute 
upon  them  the  judgments  written ;  this 
honor  have  all  his  saints.'  Verily,  as  I 
offered  up  a  petition  for  the  lad's  lift  but 
now,  the  Lord  answered  me  by  these  words. 
Surely  it  is  a  sign.  But  I  will  refrain 
myself  from  counselling  further  in  this 
matter." 

"At  least,"  interrupted  Fairfax,  "call 
upon  the  poor  lad  for  his  defence.  He  has 
none  to  plead  for  him ;  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advocating  his  own  cause." 

"Alack!  he  hath  had  that  already," 
returned  Bradshaw,  who  was  anxious  to 
hurry  the  proceedings  to  a  close,  "  and  he 
hath  rejected  mercy.  But  since  the  Gene- 
ral Fairfax  asks  it,  we  will  give  him  the 
further  favor  of  a  hearing." 

Turning  to  the  prisoner,  he  continued — 


"  Albert  Lyndesay:  you  are  accused  and 
convicted  of  rebellion  against  the  State ;  of 
impiety  towards  the  Lord  and  His  blessed 
truth  ;  of  an  active  co-operation  in  the  un- 
natural, cruel,  and  bloody  wars,  waged  by 
the  late  man,  Charles  Stuart.  You  are 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  of  all  the  mur- 
ders, rapines,  burnings,  spoils,  desolations, 
damages,  and  mischiefs,  occasioned  by  and 
committed  during  the  said  wars.  Lastly, 
you  were  found  in  arms,  on  your  arrest,  for 
purposes  of  lawless  violence  and  di> 
You  are  called  upon  by  the  Court  for  your 
defence." 

Lyndesay  had,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  proceedings,  been  leaning   against 
the  front  of  the  box  in  which  he  was  pj 
his  head  supported  upon  his  hand.     I ! 
listened  with  contempt  to  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses,  and   imagined   that  no 
evidence  so  weak  and  worthless  could  for 
an  instant  be  suffered  to  weigh  against  him, 
were  his  judges  possessed  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary pretensions  to  reason  or  justice.  When, 
therefore,  he  found,  by  Bradshaw's  - 
tatioii    to   him   to   betray   and  calumniate 
Montrose,  that  justice  and  equity  were  not 
likely  to  bear  any  part  in  that  day's  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  even  the  semblance  of 
them  was  dispensed  with,  he  had   given 
vent  to  the  burst  of  indignant  disdain  which 
we  have  already  related.     Ui- 
had  gathered  as  he  spoke  a  bright  spot  of 
feverish  red;  and  his  flashing  eye  G 
s<-..rn  upon  the  base  spirits  who  had  u 
him  to  buy  life  by  the  sacrifice   of  that 
romantic  feeling  towards  bis  heroic  leader 
which  amounted  to  a  passion  with  all  those 
who  were  near  Montrose's  person. 

Ilawng  given  utterance  to  his  long-sup- 
pressed emotions,  the  prisoner  had  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  apparent  indifference  :  and, 
even  the  address  of  Bradshaw,  demanding 
his  defence,  failed  to  reproduce  the  excite- 
ment ho  had  before  exhibited.  "With  a 
kte  and  quiet  self-possession,  he  com- 
1  the  evidently  hopeless  task  of  refut- 
ing the  charges  asserted  to  be  proved  against 
him.  His  serious  and  earnest  manner  of 
defending  himself  astonished  those  who 
had  6een  his  lively  indignation  when  Mont- 
rose's name  had  been  held  up  for  vitupera- 
tion. The  sense  of  injustice  under  which 
he  labored  produced  no  reproach  —  no 
resentment; — and,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
prepared  to  die,  yet  willing  to  preserve  life, 
could  he  do  so  by  honorable  means,  he 
delivered  his  short  reply. 

iitlemen,  for  the  sake  of  the  hundreds 
assembled  here,  rather  than  for  that  of  the 
tribunal  before  which  I  stand,  and  which 
has  already  fixed  my  fate,  I  wish  to  clear 
myself  from  the  charges  made  against  me. 
My  God — the  God  whom  I  have  served — 
commands  that  we  abstain  from  all  appear- 
ance of  evil.    For  Eis  sake,  and  for  theirs, 
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I  yield  compliance  to  this  last  summons; 
wishing  it,  however,  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  deny  the  legality  of  this  Court 
before  which  I  plead. 

"  I  am  accused  of  the  murder  of  my  fellow- 
men.  I  call  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  to 
prove  that  ever  during  the  course  of  my 
existence  I  have  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow- 
creature  otherwise  than  in  battle,  and  I 
solemnly  swear  to  the  fact  of  never  having 
done  so.  For  the  fate  of  noble  enemies 
met  in  war  I  am  not  answerable.  I  have, 
God  knows,  executed  to  the  utmost  of  ray 
power  this  charge" — and  here  he  spread 
open  the  commission  he  had  received  from 
Charles — "  committed  to  me  by  my  King 
and  your  King,"  and  the  pleader's  eyes 
turned  round  upon  the  multitudes  in  the 
hall — "  signed  by  his  own  royal  hand;  com- 
manding me  to  use  mine  to  the  death  in 
defence  of  his  throne  and  person.  I  have 
obeyed;  and  for  those  who  have  resisted 
and  rebelled,  and  in  so  doing  met  their  fate 
— their  blood  be  upon  their  own  heads  ! 

"  As  for  the  charges  of  sedition  and  rebel- 
lion, my  warrant  for  all  I  have  done  in  my 
political  as  in  my  military  career,  lies  in  my 
authorized  commission;  and,  in  producing 
it,  I  have  equally  answered  these  charges. 
Of  impietv  towards  God  my  heart  tells  me 
I  have  indeed  too  often  been  guilty;  but  as 
I  would  humbly  lay  at  the  footstool  of  the 
Almighty,  who  alone  has  the  power  to 
pardon  or  to  punish  those  sins  which  have 
been  committed  against  Him  alone;  so  in 
defending  myself  before  a  Court  so  consti- 
tuted as  is  this,  I  am  content  simply  to 
state,  that  never  have  I  knowingly  profaned 
the  name  of  God,  nor  the  fulfilment  of  His 
ordinances:  that  the  whole  principle  of  my 
conduct,  as  far  as  my  fellow-creatures  are 
concerned,  has  been  an  humble  endeavor 
to  promote  His  glory  by  efforts — alas  !  how 
vain ! — to  shield  the  altars  of  my  country 
from  the  profanation  which  has  befallen 
them — to  save  the  land  from  fanaticism — 
from  the  curse  which,  I  fear  not  to  say,  has 
all  too  soon  fallen  upon  it.  For  this  have  I 
defended  the  anointed  Prince  and  the  or- 
dained priest;  for  this  would  I,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  when,  as  the  indictment  says, 
I  ,ivas  taken  in  arms,  have  shed  my  last 
drop  of  blood,  had  there  been  a  hope  of 
success.  For  this  I  have  lived,  and  for  this 
I  am  content  to  die.  And  as  I  have  now 
spoken  the  truth — and  as  God  knows  the 
motives  of  my  acts  to  have  been  neither 
profane  nor  impious,  so  may  He  judge  me 
at  the  last  day !" 

Lvndesay  ceased  to  speak,  and  there  was 
a  stillness  of  a  few  moments  in  the  Hall. 
His  solemn  and  temperate  manner  had 
affected  even  his  judges.  The  conference 
between  Bradshaw  and  his  colleagues  was 
renewed  ;  and  as  the  same  considerations  of 
self-interest  eventually  wrought  the  same 


conclusion — which  was,  to  sacrifice  all  who 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  their  ambition — 
the  President  was  preparing  to  pronounce 
the  sentence,  when  a  gentleman  stepped 
forward  to  the  bar,  and  craved  permission 
to  speak  before  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated.    It1  was  Col.  Campbell. 

Trusting  but  little  himself  to  the  effect  of 
his  efforts,  but  determined  at  any  rate  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  he  had  on  that  morning 
taken  the  route  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  hear  the  question  re- 
specting Lyndesay's  engagements  with 
Montrose,  to  which  he  had  responded  so 
indignantly.  When  he  saw  him  thus 
brought  to  bay,  and  on  the  point  of  receiv- 
ing the  fatal  sentence  after  his  manly 
defence,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer, 
but,  thrusting  himself  forward,  the  gallant 
veteran  requested  to  be  heard. 

"  One  moment's  delay,  my  Lords,  if  you 
please.  And  hear  me  speak  a  word  in  be- 
half of  this  young  gentleman,  who  seems 
so  backward  in  saying  aught  for  himself. 
I  am  a  Scotchman,  and  Major  Lyndesay 
has  fought  in  the  ranks  of  my  enemies, — 
under  the  banner  which  carried  ruin  and 
desolation  amidst  my  native  hills  and  val- 
leys. Yet,  when  I  hear  him  charged  with 
rapine,  and  violence,  and  bloodshed,  I  can- 
not, my  Lords,  forbear  to, stand  forward 
and  say,  what  I  know  to  be  the  truth, — 
that  to  him  many  a  hearth  in  Scotland 
owes  its  security,  mine  among  the  rest, — 
and  that  the  poor  and  the  weak  ever  found 
him  ready  to  protect  them  from  the  vio- 
lence to  whicn  the  license  of  war,  and 
the  ruthlessness  of  other  invaders,  exposed 
them.  I  intreatyou,  my  Lords,  to  consider 
this  before  you  condemn  a  brave  young 
man  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death  for 
merely  acting  with  courage  and  persever- 
ance on  the  part  which  his  early  educa- 
tion and  prejudices  taught  him  to  believe 
the  right.  Exile  him,  if  you  please :  rid 
the  country  of  all  you  fear  as  disturbers 
of  its  peace,  but  spare  the  life  of  such  an 
enemy, — or  whore  shall  persecution  end?" 

"  Fear  1"  echoed  Cromwell.  "  Is  that  a 
word  for  the  ears  of  those  who  govern 
England  ?  Who  is  it  that  ventures  so  far 
upon  the  forbearance  of  the  Court,  and  thus 
addresses  us  ?" 

"  I  believe  that  I  know  this  gentleman," 
rejoined  General  Fairfax.  "Have  I  not, 
sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  speaker,  "  the 
honor  of  addressing  Colonel  Campbell,  of 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle's  second  troop?" 

"  And  the  very  person,  then,"  exclaimed 
Fleetwood,  "  who,  when  his  Lordship  offer- 
ed to  him,  as  his  faithful  follower,  a  Liberal 
portion  of  the  sum  which  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  Marquis,  in  the  partition  of  the  price 
received  by  the  Scots  for  the  delivering  up 
of  the  late  malignant,  Charles  Stuart, — 
disdainfully  threw  the  money  at  the  feet  of 
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his  chieftain,  saying  that  he  '  was  no  Judas, 
nor  would  receive  the  price  of  blood/  In- 
form us,  sir,  so  please  you — are  you  not  that 
person  ?" 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  that  gentleman," 
— returned  Colonel  Campbell,  somewhat 
superciliously.  "  But  since  it  is*  of  Major 
Lyndesay,  and  not  of  myself,  that  I  come 
here  to  speak,  I  appeal  to  General  Fairfax, 
as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  (some  stress 
was  laid  on  this  last  word,)  whether  it  be 
common  justice  that  a  man  acting  under  a 
commission  he  holds  as  sacred  as  we  have 
held  our  own,  should  suffer  death  simply 
for  not  deserting  it  V* 

Fairfax  looked  distressed ;  but  he  knew 
too  well  his  colleagues  to  indulge  any  hope 
of  mercy  for  the  accused,  and  contented 
himself  with  merely  replying, — 

"  I  respect  your  motives,  Colonel  Camp- 
bell ;  but  after  all  that  we  have  heard,  and 
you  yourself  admitted,  with  regard  to  your 
own  course  of  action,  you  can  hardly  ex- 
pect that  testimony  so  suspicious  as  yours 
can  be  of  any  avail.  If  you  will  take  the 
advice  of  one  who  wishes  you  well,  you 
will  desist  from  an  attempt  which  may  be 
fraught  with  peril  to  yourself;  though  you 
cannot  hope  that  it  will  be  of  any  service 
to  the  offender  for  whom  you  plead.  And 
now,  let  the  trial  proceed." 

One  of  the  writers  of  the  Court  handed 
to  Bradshaw  a  paper,  which,  it  appeared, 
had  been  formally  prepared  previously  to 
the  process,  and,  without  any  uncertainty 
as  to  its  result;  and  immediately  the  Presi- 
dent proceeded  to  read  the  sentence. 

"  Albert  Lyndesay, — We,  the  Lord's 
chosen  and  elected  servants,  aetini;  in  11  is 
name  and  to  His  glory,  for  the  safety  and 
peace  of  His  poor  trembling  and  persecuted 
Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,— do 
sentence  you,  after  having  been  carried 
hence  to  the  Palace  of  St.  James's,  where 
you  take  a  last  leave  of  your  friends, — in 
one  hour  afterwards,  to  be  removed  to  the 
dungeon  of  the  Tower  appropriated  for 
condemned  traitors,  from  whence,  two 
days  hence,  you  shall  suffer  the  punish- 
ment  of  your  evil  and  wicked  deeds,  by 
decapitation  on  the  Tower  Hill,  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people.  And  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul!" 

The  prisoner  remained  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  eves  steadfastly  bent  upon 
the  ground,  as  the  President  pronounced 
the  sentence.  He  betrayed  no  sign  of 
emotion,  excepting  a  death-like  paleness. 
When  it  had  been  for  a  few  moments  con- 
cluded, he  slowly  raised  his  eyes  towards 
the  judges,  and  replied  in  a  voice,  calm 
and  unbroken, — 

••  You  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  just 
in  the  midst  of  you — and  why  should  mine 
be  spared  !  The  scaffolds  are  daily  reeking 
with    the    blood  of   England's    best  and 


bravest,  and  in  pouring  out  mine,  you  will 
add  but  a  drop  to  the  ocean  of  your  already 
incurred  guilt.  Nevertheless,  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  even  for  my  dea; 
shall  be  required  to  give  account.  May 
God  forgive  you,  as  from  my  heart  I  do  lM 

He  turned  to  leave  the  Court;  but  the 
movement  was  arrested  at  that  instant  by 
a  shriek  from  a  female  voice,  so  wild  and 
mournful  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  very 
heart-strings  must  have  burst  as  it  broke 
forth.  There  was  a  trilling  bustle  near  the 
door,  and  a  figure  was  carried  out,  appa- 
rently in  a  swoon,  veiled  and  muffled,  how- 
ever, so  that  only  a  slight  outline  of  the 
form  was  visible. 

Lvndesay  required  not  the  aid  of  sight 
to  identify  the  object  of  general  curiosity, 
for  the  voice  had  told  its  own  tale.  And 
if  then  first  that  tone  of  anguish  touched  a 
responsive  chord  in  his  own  bosom,  and  if 
he  felt  how  entirely  the  darkest  despair  had 
succeeded  to  the  brightest  hope;  ani. 
accompanied  his  guards  back  to  the  | 
drew  nis  hand  across  those  eyes  which 
would  never  have  been  moistened  for  his 
own  sorrows, — surely  we  shall  not  accuse 
that  momentary  impulse  as  either  unmanly 
or  unbecoming. 

44 1  might  have  sworn  there  was  a  woman 
in  the  ca.*e,"  muttered  Colonel  Campbell, 
as  he  slowly  quitted  the  hall.  44  And  so 
this  poor  lad  has  madly  rushed  upon  de- 
struction, when,  had  ho  but  been  ruled  by 
me,  he  would  now  have  been  safe  at  Paris 
or  the  Hagi 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

O,  "Woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made : 
Wh«a  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  ! 

Walter  Scott. 

As,  unlike  his  illustrious  predecessors  in 
suffering,  Albert  Lyndesay  was  not  deemed 
sufficiently  distinguished  in  name  and  line- 
age to  entitle  him  to  the  honor  of  a  scaffold 
in  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  his  sentence 
had  decreed  his  removal  to  the  Tower,  pre- 
vious to  his  execution  on  the  usual  spot  for 
condemned  traitors,  the  Tower  Hill.  He 
was,  however,  according  to  the  ordinary 
course,  carried  from  Westminster  I 
James's  Palace,  where  the  noble  victims 
who  had  preceded  him  had  awaited  their 
last  sad  summons  to  the  scaffold  ;  and  hero 
those  friends  had  access  to  him,  who, 
in  the  instance  of  very  close  relationship, 
were  denied  all  intercourse  when  once  the 
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culprit  had  entered  the  condemned  cell  of 
the  Tower. 

Placed  in  a  strongly  guarded  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  was  furnished, 
in  addition  to  the  common  heavy  movables, 
with  writing  materials  and  a  few  books,  our 
hero  was  left  alone. 

For  a  time  he  sat  motionless,  surveying 
the  place,  yet  hardly  realizing  his  situation, 
and  overcome  by  that  kind  of  morbid  lan- 
guor which  often  succeeds  to  strong  excite- 
ment. But  by  degrees,  as  nature  recruited 
her  powers,  the  mind  resumed  her  sway, 
and  a  vivid  sense  of  the  fatal  result  of  the 
last  few  hours  came  across  him. 

For  him,  then,  the  vista  of  life  was  now 
ended.  The  door  which  had  just  closed 
upon  him  had  shut  out  for  ever  all  which 
youth  fondly  dreams  to  behold  in  the  long, 
dim  future — the  rose-garlanded  bowers  of 
lor©;  the  diamond-tipped  pinnacles  of  am- 
bition ;  the  realities  which  the  world  offers 
in  abundance  to  the  energies  of  a  young  and 
vigorous  mind ;  the  hoped-for  opportunities 
of  usefulness,  in  working  out  theories  for 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  man  ;  the 
vast  mass  of  knowledge,  of  information, 
which  floats  within  view  of  the  youthful  in- 
tellect, and  which,  when  healthful,  it  aims 
at  grasping;  the  works  of  beauty  and  of 
art,  of  glory  and  magnificence,  which  this 
earth  holds,  and  which  the  young  eye  fain 
would  dwell  upon  ere  its  light  be  quenched 
fur  evtc 

All  was  over,  and  the  chapter  of  life  had 
become  a  blank  ;  for,  without  a  future,  the 
past  was  unimportant;  and  a  few  hours  of 
dreary  imprisonment  were  now  his  all — ex- 
cept eternity. 

Except  eternity  1  How  many  of  us  speak 
thus  !  Bow  many  more  act  as  if  they  thought 
eternity  the  mere  appendage,  and  this 
world's  existence  the  grand  career,  the  ulti- 
mate object  for  which  we  were  called  into 
being.  And  when  death  comes  to  those 
around  us,  we  follow  them  not  into  the  re- 
gions of  the  invisible,  but  no  less  real,  scene 
where  their  life  indeed  commences.  And 
we  pity  the  loved  one  taken  from  our  love ; 
as  if,  like  ourselves,  she  had  lost  her  all ; 
and  we  stand  aghast  when  the  deadly  shaft 
arrests  the  great  and  the  illustrious — the 
statesman  in  the  senate,  or  the  warrior  in 
the  field,  as  if  the  change  for  them  were  in- 
deed what  to  our  mortal  senses  it  exhibits 
itself — the  homage  of  nations  and  the  boards 
of  princes  for  the  lonely  worm-tenanted 
sepulchre — the  vigor  of  warm  blood,  ani- 
mated by  genius  and  courage,  for  the  cold 
corruption  of  the  grave.  So  powerful  is  the 
influence  of  time  and  sense  !  so  completely 
does  our  nature  confine  itself  within  the 
bounds  of  the  visible! 

Yet  there  are  moments  when  the  shadows 
of  the  everlasting  hills  are  cast  upon  our 
path.     The  deep  silence  of  midnight ;  the 


I  recent  view  of  death ;  the  untiring  ripple 
I  of  the  boundless  ocean  ;  the  unsatisfied  as- 
pirations of  the  human  mind  towards  the 
J  perfect  and  the  infinite — the  restless  long- 
i  ing  of  the  heart  for  a  love  and  sympathy 
which  exists  but  in  the  ideal — all  these  in- 
timations, as  it  were,  of  eternity,  are  yet 
too  transient  and  too  vague  to  balance  in 
the  human  mind,  apart  from  Christian  be- 
lief, the  real  and  tangible  form  of  present 
things. 

But  if  there  be  a  situation  which  brings 
down  upon  us,  in  all  its  power,  the  reality 
of  the  world  to  come,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  in 
which  our  hero  now  found  himself;  that  of 
a  man  in  the  full  tide  of  youth,  and  health, 
and  energy,  whom  the  sentence  of  the  law 
lias  doomed  to  perish.  In  sickness  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  are  gradual ;  the  mind  by 
degrees  inures  itself  to  the  thought,  and  the 
weakness  or  suffering  of  the  body  diminishes 
the  power  of  the  shock  upon  the  frame.  In 
sudden  death  reflection  comes  not;  but, 
under  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  all  the 
interests,  hopes,  and  impulses,  which  had 
animated  the  living  being,  are  at  once  anni- 
hilated ;  and,  with  vigor  unimpaired,  the 
powers  of  thought  must  be  transferred  from 
the  area  of  time  to  that  of  eternity. 

What  pictures  must  the  imagination  draw! 
— what  animating  hopes! — what  thrilling 
fears  ! — what  anxiety  to  be  gone,  and  to 
shorten  the  feverish  interval  of  suspense  ! — 
yet  what  natural  shrinking  at  the  dreadful 
gulf  to  be  passed.  In  the  case  even  of  an 
innocent  man,  and  a  Christian,  what  a  trial 
and  triumph  of  faith  ! 

Somewhere  about  two  hours  had  passed 
since  Lyndosay's  incarceration  at  Saint 
James's,  and  his  mind  was  beginning  to  reco- 
ver its  equilibrium,  lie  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  with  slow  steps,  his  arms  folded  upon  his 
chest,  and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground, 
he  began  to  pace  the  room.  Refreshments 
had  been  brought  in,  which  remained  un- 
tasted  on  the  table ;  and,  as  he  passed 
towards  the  spot  where,  on  a  projecting 
shelf,  a  few  books  lay  for  the  spiritual  com- 
fort of  those  immured  in  this  gloomy  apart- 
ment, mechanically  ho  raised  his  eyes,  and, 
from  the  strong  force  of  habit,  he  loitered 
to  read  the  titles  inscribed  upon  their  backs. 

Not  much  enlightened  by  the  survey,  he 
passed  on,  and  was  soon  again  lost  in  deep 
musings,  till  at  length  the  incessant  move- 
ment induced  a  feeling  of  weariness ;  and 
he  stopped,  unconsciously,  opposite  to  a 
large  clock  which  was  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
which  told  at  the  moment  the  expiration  of 
the  first  hour  after  noon.  The  machine  at 
once  fixed  his  attention — or  rather  his 
glance,  and  he  remained  contemplating  it, 
until  a  noise  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  was  the  door,  aroused  him. 

The  key  had  moved  in  the  door  without 
his    observation,   so    deop    had    been  his 
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reverie ;  and,  when  he  turned  from  the  at- 
titude in  which  he  had  stood  long  fixed  in 
front  of  the  clock,  the  door  had  been  opened 
and  again  closed,  with  the  sound  which  had 
at  last  drawn  his  attention. 

Two  persons,  however,  had  been  admit- 
ted, and  Lyndesay,  on  turning  round,  be- 
held, standing  in  the  interior,  the  aged 
clergyman,  Howard ;  and,  by  his  side,  the 
Lady  Katharine  Wentworth. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  momenta,  but  his 
pale  face  and  quivering  lip  sufficiently  be- 
trayed his  strong  emotion.  Advancing  a 
few  steps,  he  was  met  by  Katharine,  who, 
hastily  coming  forward,  threw  herself  into 
his  arms. 

"  Katharine — beloved !  most  precious  ! 
why  did  you  come  !  Oh  !  my  God  I  I  could 
have  borne  all  but  this  I" 

The  tone  of  bitter  grief  in  which  Lynde- 
say spoke  these  words,  seemed  to  augment 
the  anguish  of  his  affianced,  and  she  sank 
into  a  chair  unable  to  articulate.  Lyndesay 
silently  held  out  his  hand  to  Howard,  who 
pressed  it  with  fervency  ;  then,  by  a  power- 
ful effort  regaining  his  self-command,  he 
said — 

"  Be  calm,  1  entreat  you,  my  Katharine, 
and  hoar  inr.  AVould  my  heart  permit  DM, 
I  could  chide  thee,  my  love,  for  taking  this 
fftop,  which  may  place  thy  life  in  danger." 

"  My  life  !  Oh  !  Albert !  what  is  it  worth 
now?" 

Lyndesay  saw  that  despair  had  for  a 
moment  shaken  the  usually  firm  tone  of 
Katharine's  feeling,  and  that  on  him  alone 
it  depended  to  sustain  them  both  during 
tlir  painful  scene.  And  true  it  was  that. 
having  passed  the  last  few  hours  in  perpe- 
tually recurring  fits  of  swooning,  body  and 
mind  were  alike  weakened,  and  her  forti- 
tude had  give*  way. 

Ho  spoke  calmly. 

"Your  life,  mv  Katharine,  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  as  sucn  must  bo  cherished  until 
you  are  called  upon  to  resign  it.  Further," 
ne  said,  tenderly  placing  his  arm  around 
her,  "you  must  sometimes  think  of  one 
who  has  loved  you  with  no  common  love, 
and  persevere  to  the  end  in  faith  and  hope 
— aye,  in  time,  may  be,  in  peace — for  his 
sake." 

"  I  could  have  died  for  your  sake,  Albert — 
but  to  live  for  it — without  you — oh,  no!  it 
is  impossible." 

"  Think  this :  that  as  now  every  half 
hour  brings  nearer  the  time  of  our  separa- 
tion, so,  when  I  shall  have  passed  that 
bourne,  which,  believe  me,  I  do  not  fear, 
every  hour  you  live  will  be  so  much  advance 
towards  the  period  of  our  reunion." 

"  But  how  to  pass  the  interval !"  said 
Katharine,  with  a  shudder,  and  in  a  tone 
which  betrayed  the  intense  suffering  which 
had  taken  hold  upon  her. 

"You  will  not  be  left  comfortless,  for 


God  is  all  powerful.  At  first — I  pretend 
not  to  deny  it — the  stroke  must  try  your 
fortitude ;  but  our  merciful  Creator  has 
ordained  that  even  with  those  who  love 
most  dearly,  time  shall  soften  the  pangs  of 
such  separations.  Wherever  you  are,  you 
will  be  loved,  my  Katharine ;  and  in  time, 
God  grant  that  your  own  heart  may  be 
able  to  open  to  new  affections." 

"  Never,  Albert,  never.  I  shall  go  down 
to  the  grave  mourning  as  your  wife, — your 
widowed  bride.  It  was  for  that  purpose 
that  I  came  here." 

He  looked  in  her  face,  unable  to  compre- 
hend her  words.  In  an  instant  the  blood 
mounted  to  her  brow,  and  the  maiden  deli- 
cacy which  had  given  way  to  a  stronger 
feeling,  returned  in  full  force  as  she  stam- 
mered,— 

"  I  seem  very  bold, — unwomanly ;  but 
can  you  not  comprehend  me  ?  No, — then 
I  must  utter  it.  Albert,  once  before  you 
asked  me  to  become  your  wife  immediately, 
and  I  refused :  now  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my 
pledge." 

Overcome  by  this  testimony  of  a  devo- 
tiun  which promptedsuch  a  sacrifice,  Lynde- 
say  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  as  he 
replied, — 

"  My  sentence  of  this  morning  annulled 
your  pledge." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Oh  no  !  that  cannot  be,"  she 
said.  "If  the  thought  of  other  duties 
prompted  me  to  refuse  completing  our  union 
until  circumstances  should  be  more  auspi- 
cious, I  am  sufficiently  punished  by  this 
dn -adful  sentence,  which  cuts  off  that  future 
so  securely  reckoned  on.  I  should  then  have 
had  the  riyht  which,"  she  hesitated,  and 
colored  slightly,  "which  the  marriage  tie 
alone  can  give  me,  to  share  your  last  hours 
of  captivity, — to  sustain  you,  to  cheer  you — 
you,  who  have  no  mother, — no  sister  or 
brother,  or  dear  friend  near  you  in  this  aw- 
ful hour.     Oh,  Albert !  do  not  reject  me  !" 

"  And  to  bear  a  dishonored  name  for 
ever  IV  returned  her  lover. 

"  Dishonored  ! — then  is  my  own  so  equal- 
ly, for  these  tyrants  found  their  first  victim 
in  Wentworth.  But,  no!  the  disgrace  is 
theirs  ;  and  fear  not  but  that  other  times 
will  account  it  a  glory  to  have  fallen  a 
martyr  in  such  a  cause  as  yours  and  his." 

Lyndesay  observed  the  quick  transition 

ins   which  his  words   had  kindled, 

arousing  in  Katharine  all  the  pride  of  her 

race.     He  smiled,  as,  wishing  to  divert  her 

mind  from  the  one  sad  theme,  he  replied, — 

"  You  have  the  courage  and  constancy  of 
a  heroine,  my  Katharine:  try  to  have  the 
fortitude.  I  am  loth  to  disturb  your  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  of  future  ages  on 
these  times  ;  but  much  I  fear  that  when  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  cause  has  passed  away, 
cold  calculating  policy  will  fail  to  do  it  jus- 
tic.     But  most  probably  on  this,  like  every 
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other  subject,  men  will  entertain,  as  at 
present,  two  opinions." 

The  slight  spark  of  heroism  which  had 
animated  Katharine  for  a  moment,  had 
passed  away  while  Lyndesay  spoke,  and 
when  he  ceased  she  only  said  in  a  low,  sad 
tone, — 

"  Will  you  comply  V 

"Dearest, — no,"  he  said;  "it  were  a 
sacrifice  to  selfishness  which  I  cannot,  must 
not  make,  to  suffer  that,  for  a  few  hours' 
alleviation  of  my  sorrow,  you  should  incur 
all  the  consequences  of  this  step.  Believe 
me,  the  thought  of  your  devotion  will 
sweeten  to  me  the  bitter  cup  which  I  am 
about  to  drink,  though,  alas!  it  makes  me 
but  the  more  sensible  of  all  which  that 
draught  deprives  me  of " 

He  stopped  short,  and  turned  away  his 
face ;  but  the  maiden,  rising,  gently  took 
his  hand  and  addressed  him. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Albert.  You  have  loved 
me,  as  you  say,  with  no  common  love,  and 
through  years  of  vicissitude  and  trial ;  but 
even  you  cannot  comprehend  the  all-en- 
grossing, all-inspiring  nature  of  a  woman's 
love,  once  worthily  given  and  returned.  It 
is  her  life, — her  world — her  past,  present, 
and  to  come — the  pivot  around  which  all 
her  thoughts  revolve — thoughts  which  have 
for  object  the  devotion  of  her  being  to  the 
happiness  of  another,  finding  therein  her 
own.  For  this,  no  act  is  a  sacrifice.  De- 
prived of  all  hope  of  such  a  lot  in  the 
future,  will  you  deny  me  the  remembrance 
of  it  in  the  past?" 

Affected  by  the  serious  tone  of  this  ap- 
peal, Lyndesay  turned  towards  Howard  for 
support.  The  old  clergyman  had  not  in- 
terfered, unwilling  to  intrude  upon  a  scene 
too  sacred  for  witnesses  ;  and  though  oblig- 
ed, through  the  nature  of  circumstances,  to 
become  such,  he  had  retired  to  the  other 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  was  apparent- 
ly busily  examining  the  few  volumes  which 
had  previously  attracted  Lyndesay's  atten- 
tion. 

Called  upon,  however,  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  he  returned  towards  the  table, 
when,  struck  with  the  haggard  expression 
of  Albert's  countenance,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  My  good  friend,  you  are  suffering  from 
exhaustion.  Before  we  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  case  of  casuistry,  let  me  en- 
treat you  to  take  some  refreshment,  or  na- 
ture will  give  way." 

Lyndesay  smiled  mournfully. 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  sir,  that  in  forty- 
eight  hours  this  body  is  to  be  lifeless.  To 
what  purpose,  then,  your  care  ?" 

"  That  I  know  not,  neither  do  you,"  said 
Howard,  as,  pouring  out  a  cup  of  wine,  he 
handed  it  with  a  roll  towards  our  hero  ; 
"  but  such  being  the  ordination  of  Provi- 
dence, it  must  needs  be  good." 

"  If  for  no  other  end,"  observed  Lynde- 


say, taking  the  offered  refreshments,  "  than 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  fear,  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, as  well  to  support  the  physical 
strength  ;  for  were  the  body  to  waver,  they 
would  say  the  spirit  quailed." 

Katharine  shuddered  ;  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  pause,  she  passed  her  arm 
through  that  of  Howard,  and,  leading  him 
aside,  explained  to  him  the  point  at  issue 
between  her  lover  and  herself.  As  she  pro- 
ceeded, she  became  more  and  more  agitated ; 
for  she  observed  that  the  minute  hand  of 
the  large  clock  had  passed  the  half-hour 
after  one  ;  and  she  knew  that  at  two  Lynde- 
say was  to  be  removed  to  the  Tower ;  when, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  her  proposed 
plan,  their  final  parting  must  take  place. 

Lyndesay  was  alive  to  this  also ;  and,  as 
he  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  he  counted 
the  moments  which  they  had  yet  to  dwell 
upon  that  lovely  countenance,  so  agitated 
with  conflicting  emotions,  so  earnest  in  en- 
treaty, so  pale  with  grief  and  horror. 

To  his  manly  nature  the  duty  of  not  con- 
ceding the  point  appeared  so  clear,  that  he 
doubted  not  for  a  moment  as  to  Howard's 
decision.  To  involve  the  woman  he  loved 
in  the  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  to 
suffer  her,  in  a  moment  of  excited  feeling, 
to  take  a  step  she  might  repent,  appeared 
to  Lyndesay,  accustomed  to  the  friction  and 
hardness  of  the  world,  as  unworthy  of  an 
honorable  and  generous  man.  But  Howard 
was  accustomed  to  judge  of  things  from  with- 
in, uninfluenced  by  the  modes  and  opinions 
of  the  world,  and  to  bring  all  to  the  simple 
sta  ndard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  his  sole  method 
of  fixing  this,  being  the  plain  rule  of  Scrip- 
ture. Since  to  his  eyes  the  proposal  of 
Katharine  seemed  but  an  act  of  kindness, 
which  the  relative  situation  of  parties  ren- 
dered natural  and  laudable,  he  hesitated  not 
a  moment  on  hearing  her  tale  ;  but,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  our  hero,  advanced  to- 
wards him,  and  said,  with  an  earnestness 
which  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity, — 

11  If  you  would  not  break  this  poor  child's 
heart,  my  son,  you  will  give  her  the  conso- 
lation of  ministering  to  your  last  hours ; 
which,  as  you  know,  it  were  impossible  she 
should,  save  as  your  wife." 

Staggered  at  this  speech,  Lyndesay  stood 
confounded.  His  resolution,  hitherto  so 
firm,  was  shaken  by  the  remonstrance  of 
one  so  pious,  so  pure,  and  withal,  so  true  to 
the  Lady  Katharine,  as  was  the  worthy 
clergyman.  She  perceived  the  impression 
which  had  been  made,  and  pointing  to  the 
clock,  said,  "  A  few  minutes,  and  we  are  too 
late." 

Howard  took  from  his  pocket  a  manual 
of  the  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and,  placing  himself  in  the  rear 
of  the  desk  whereon  lay  the  writing  mate- 
rials, he  beckoned  the  pair  to  take  their  sta- 
tion before  it.  Hurried,  confused,  and  above 
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all,  much  impressed  by  Howard's  suggestion  | 
that  his  refusal  would  augment  the  weight 
of  Katharine's  calamity,  Lyndesay,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  did,  placed  himself  by 
Katharine's  side,  in  front  of  the  temporary 
altar. 

"  You  would  not  counsel  me  to  wrong," 
he  murmured. 

"  So  may  God  help  me  in  my  hour  of 
need,"  returned  the  minister.  "  Witness, 
in  pledge  of  my  sincere  conviction,  my  own 
participation  in  the  act.  But — a  ring. 
Which  of  you  possesses  one?" 

"  And  witnesses,"  returned  Lyndesay. 
"  Are  they  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
this  act?" 

Howard  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"  I  myself  will  attest  the  marriage  imme- 
diately," said  he ;  "  and  you,  my  friend, 
must  declare,  in  presence  of  witnesses,  the 
Lady  Katharine  to  be  your  wife.  This  pro- 
cedure will  meet  the  present  unhappily  re- 
laxed requisitions  of  the  law  on  this  subject 
— unhappily,  though  they  serve  our  present 
object." 

44  Katharine,"  said  Lyndesay,  regarding 
her  fixedly, 44  you  hear  the  terms.  Are  you 
still  resolved?" 

The  Lady  Katharine  raised  her  eyes, 
brimful  of  tears,  to  those  of  her  affianced 
hosbft&d;  and,  without  a  moment's  delibe- 
ration, placed  her  hand  within  his.  The 
service  commenced. 

But  still  the  ring  was  wanting.  When 
the  course  of  the  ceremony  demanded  its 
production,   the   old   clergyman    suddenly 

{mused,  and  the  bride,  immediately  recol- 
ecting  the  cause,  coloring  deeply,  turned 
towards  Lyndesay.  Any  other  ring  would 
have  served  the  purpose  ;  but,  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  deep  mourning  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  ornaments,  all  present  had 
laid  aside  even  the  accustomed  adornments 
of  their  fin 

In  a  moment  Lyndesay  called  to  mind 
the  jewel  which  he  wore  concealed  in  his 
bosom.  It  hung  suspended  by  a  ribbon 
which  passed  through  a  small  gold  ring 
from  which  the  gem  was  pendent.  Quick 
as  thought,  he  cut  the  cord,  and  plucking 
the  valued  relic  from  his  vest,  he  placed 
the  slender  ring  upon  the  finger  of  Katha- 
rine, the  jewel  still  hanging  from  it. 
As  he  did  so,  the  words  of  the  Dominican 
recurred  to  him — "Love  and  birthright, 
both  gone." 

The  service  proceeded  without  further 
interruption;  and  as  the  minister  pro- 
nounced his  blessing,  the  expiration  of  the 
second  hour  after  noon  sounded  upon  the 
clock.  Lyndesay  had  scarcely  time  to 
clasp  his  bride  to  his  bosom,  ere  the  door 
opened,  and  the  officers  appeared  with  a 
summons  for  his  removal  to  the  Tower. 

The  principal  officer  on  duty  on  this  oc- 
casion appeared  disposed    to   extend  his 


prerogative  to  the  utmost.  lie  was  one  of 
those  low-minded  men,  of  vulgar  extraction. 
whom  a  revolution  raises  to  44  a  little  brief 
authority,"  only  to  exhibit,  as  it  were,  the 
unfitness  of  men,  except  in  very  few  in- 
stances, for  any  other  station  than  that 
into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
them. 

"  Thou  cams't  not  to  thy  place  bv  accident ; 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee :" 

says  a  gifted  writer  of  our  own  day.  And 
it  is  because  men  believe  the  exact  reverse 
of  this  sentiment,  so  pious  and  so  true,  that 
religion  and  good  government  give  way. 

Colonel  Hopper,  bred  a  skinner,  illus- 
trated these  remarks  to  the  full.  His  small 
contracted  brow,  and  flat  head,  showed  the 
very  limited  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual organs  ;  and  amongst  the  moral  facul- 
ties, phrenologists  would  undoubtedly  have 
found  the  preponderance  in  that  of  self- 
esteem.  His  short,  thick-set  i 
to  his  dignified  gait,  on  entering  our  hero's 

{n-ison,  the  air  of  a  strut;  and  individuals 
ess  sad  might  have  found  entertainment 
in  listening  to  the  interrogations  which  it 
pleased  him  to  inflict  upon  his  prisoner. 

M  Pray,  young  man,  are  you  the  malig- 
nant, Albert  Lyndesay  ?" 

M  1  was  tried  by  that  name,"  returned 
our  hero. 

44  And  will  be  executed  by"  it,  as  seems 
likely,"  sneeringly  retorted  Hopper.  44  But 
I  have  to  inform  you  in  turn,  young  master, 
that  1  am  Colonel  Hopper;  and  tha ■ 
the  Council  have  committed  the  custody  of 
your  person,  with  orders  to  remove  you 
immediately  to  the  Tower." 

44 1  am  ready  to  accompany  you,"  said 
Lyndesay.  44  But  first — when  will  mj 
friends  obtain  admission  to  see  me  ag 

44  Your  friends !"  repeated  the  conse- 
quential little  official,  looking  upon  the 
Lady  Katharine  and  Howard  with  a  sort 
of  44  touch-me-not"  air.  "Ton  take  your 
leave  of  them  here,  Sir  Cavalier.  The 
traitor's  lodging  at  the  Tower  does  not 
provide  accommodation  for  such  as  t: 
— and  he  nodded  his  head  with  a  sardo- 
nical  smile  in  the  direction  of  the  Lady 
Katharine. 

Lyndesay  assumed  on  the  instant  a  bear- 
ing lofty  and  dignified  beyond  what  Katha- 
rine had  ever  beheld  in  him  before,  as  he 
replied,  in  a  clear  voice,  so  raised  that  all 
present  might  hear  his  words, — 

44  This  lady,  Colonel  Hopper,  is  my  wife. 
As  such  I  believe  she  possesses  a  claim  to 
admission  even  to  the  period  of  mi  exe- 
cution." 

He  looked  full  in  the  face  of  Hopper  as 
he  pronounced  these  words  ;  then  turned  to 
the  other  officials  who  were  present,  and 
who — many  of  them  of  better  feeling  than 
their  Colonel — were  already  enlisted  on  the 
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side  of  the  prisoner  by  the  nobleness  of  his 
bearing,  and  affected  by  the  deep  sorrow 
and  the  beauty  of  Katharine.  There  were 
murmurs  of  "  Surely" — "  It's  the  rule" — 
"  There's  no  denying  that" 

But  Hopper  remained  unmoved.  "  I 
obey  the  General's  orders,"  said  he. 
"  General  Cromwell  knows  of  no  wife ;  or 
if  he  does  he  heeds  not,  for  he  particularly 
commanded  that  this  malignant  should  re- 
ceive none  of  his  friends  after  his  committal 
to  the  Tower,  on  any  pretence  whatever." 

"  This  lady  will  forward  to  General 
Cromwell  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  her  union  with  me,"  returned 
Lyndesay,  almost  disdainfully — "  and  will 
await  here  his  further  orders.  Is  it  not 
so,  my  love?"  said  he,  turning  to  Katha- 
rine. 

She  gave  a  weeping  assent,  for  she  had 
before  found  Oliver  Cromwell  inexorable. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  sir,"  continued 
Lyndesay,  "  that  this  gentleman,  my  spirit- 
ual adviser,  is  also  to  be  excluded  from 
aiding  the  preparations  of  my  last  hours?" 

"  The  Council  will  supply  you  with  a 
minister,"  returned  Hopper.  "  You  will 
hear  the  truth  during  the  two  days  you 
have  to  live.     Be  thankful,  young  man." 

Lyndesay  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained,  and  that  an  altercation  with  this 
man  would  but  prolong  a  .scene  already  too 
exquisitely  painful.  He  wrung  the  hand 
of  Howard;  then  advanced  a  step  or  two 
towards  Katharine.  She  read  his  thoughts 
in  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  saw  that 
it  was  final.  Before  he  could  utter  a  word, 
she  had  fainted. 

"I  am  ready,"  said  Lyndesay,  calmly. 
Not  another  word  was  spoken,  but  his  feet 
and  hands  w<-re  ironed.  The  cold  dew 
started  to  his  brow  as,  leaving  the  apart- 
ment, he  turned  a  last  look  upon  that  dear 
form,  spared  in  insensibility  this  moment 
of  bitter  anguish. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

My  daughter  !  O,  my  ducats !  O,  my  daughter ! 
Fled  with  a  Christian  ?     O,  my  Christian  ducats! 
Justice  !  the  law  !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter  ! 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  party  which  escorted  our  hero  to  the 
Tower,  judging  it  inexpedient  to  excite  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens  by  the  sight  of  his  youth 
and  manly  bearing,  proceeded  with  their 
prisoner  to^  the  water-side,  there  to  take 
boat,  with  intention  to  disembark  at  the 
fatal  Traitor's  Gate.  For  this  purpose 
MR  m  al  of  the  small  craft  which  were  plying 
near  to  the  Whitehall  pier,  were  engaged: 
and  Lyndesay  was  placed  in  one  of  them, 


his  arms  closely  pinioned,  and  on  either 
side  of  him  a  stout  trooper,  with  firelock 
loaded  and  primed,  ready  to  make  a  short 
conclusion  of  any  attempt  at  resistance  or 
escape. 

The  boat  was  rowed  by  two  watermen,  in 
dress  and  manner  resembling  others  of  their 
class;  but  exceeding  them,  if  possible,  in 
their  clamorous  outcry  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  job,  and  afterwards  in  the  moody 
and  obstinate  silence  which  they  preserved 
towards  the  party,  in  spite  of  some  efforts 
made  by  the  troopers  to  turn  the  occasion 
into  a  subject  for  coarse  jokes  and  ribaldry. 

Lyndesay,  however,  remarked  that  one 
of  the  watermen  kept  his  eyes  constantly 
fixed  upon  him,  a  circumstance  which  in- 
duced him,  in  his  turn,  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  man,  who,  otherwise,  would  have 
passed  unobserved. 

On  a  closer  survey  of  his  features,  he 
fancied  that  they  were  not  quite  strange  to 
him,  though  when  or  where  he  had  previous- 
ly seen  him,  he  was  quite  unable  to  recall. 
Anxious  to  hear  the  tone  of  his  voice,  Albert 
addressed  him,  inquiring  how  much  time 
the  passage  might  further  require. 

With  an  apparent  carelessness,  the  man 
replied,  "  Ten  minutes,  or  more,  my  master, 
and  a  good  riddance  of  you ;  for  I've  another 
job,  and  a  better,  to  do  before  night." 

"  You  seem  as  anxious  to  rid  yourself  of 
our  company,  my  friend,  at  present,  as  you 
were  a  little  while  ago  to  secure  it." 

'•Ila!  ha!"  exclaimed  the  boatman. 
"  Next  time  we  sail  together,  young  gentle- 
man, I  hope  we'll  make  a  longer  voyage." 

The  soldiers,  who  considered  this  last  turn 
as  a  very  humorous  pleasantry  upon  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Lyndesay 's  situa- 
tion, indulged  in  a  loud  laugh  ;  and  one  of 
them,  slapping  the  waterman  on  the  shoul- 
der, exclaimed, 

"Ah!  bravo,  comrade! — you've  found 
your  tongue.  I  thought  it  was  too  loud  a 
clapper  to  be  long  quiet." 

But  no  attempts— jests,  civil  speeches,  or 
rudeness — could  elicit  from  the  boatman 
another  syllable  during  the  passage;  and 
when  he  at  length  landed  them  opposite  to 
the  doomed  portal,  he  was  observed  to  turn 
his  boat,  and  row  it  back  with  astonishing 
rapidity  in  the  direction  whence  they  had 
come. 

It  was  not  without  a  shudder  that  Lynde- 
say passed  the  gate,  and  found  himself  with- 
in those  grim  walls,  from  which  he  knew 
there  was  no  exit  for  him  save  by  death. 
But  he  hurried  on  with  as  much  speed  as 
the  heavy  irons  he  wore  would  allow ;  anx- 
ious to  be  relieved,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cell,  from  the  harassing  and  overbearing 
punctilio  of  Colonel  Hopper's  attendance. 

But  the  worthy  official  seemed  but  little 
inclined  to  grant  him  that  relief.  After  an 
exordium  on  the  bounty  of  General  Crom- 
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well,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  arduous- 
ness  of  the  post  he  held  in  guarding  so 
hardened  a  malefactor  as  Lyndesay,  had 
sent  him  a  flask  of  generous-  Rhenish — with 
a  repetition  of  the  General's  orders  that  no 
person,  friend  or  enemy,  save  one,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  cell  of  the  condemned 
man — he  concluded  by  inquiring,  in  the 
General's  name,  when  Lyndesay  would  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  the  spiritual  comforter, 
who  was  the  one  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  exclusion. 

"One  of  your  own  ministers,  I  conclude, 
you  would  offer  me  V*  inquired  Albert. 

"  No  less  a  person,  young  master,  than 
the  blessed  and  renowned  minister,  Shimei 
Haman." 

"  Thank  the  General  in  my  name  for  the 
goodness  of  his  intention,  "  returned  Lynde- 
say ;  "  but  say  to  him,  that,  deprived  of  the 
spiritual  assistance  and  the  services  of  my 
own  Church,  the  introduction  of  a  stranger 
on  the  present  occasion  would  tend  rather 
to  discompose  my  thoughts  than  to  bring 
them  to  a  state  of  fitness  for  eternity." 

"  Unhappy  man  !"  ejaculated  Hopper, 
endeavoring  to  sigh ;  though,  if  he  had  a 
regret,  it  was  from  being  so  long  detained 
from  his  Rhenish.  "  Lost  in  utter  perdi- 
tion 1  It  is  my  duty  then  to  inform  you, 
that  in  case  of  your  refusal,  the  General's 
orders  are  peremptory  that  the  reverend 
minister  shall  still,  without  your  consent, 
be  admitted  to  your  cell." 

Lyndesay  bowed  his  head  in  silence. 
"  At  least,"  said  he,  M  grant  me  the  boon 
of  writing  materials,  for  I  have  a  few  dis- 
positions to  make,  which  I  would  gladly 
commit  to  honorable  keeping." 

"To  mine,  doubtless?" 

Having  no  better  mode  of  expn 
himself,  and  at  a  loss  to  find  other  hands 
to  which  to  confide  his  papers,  save  those 
of  the  self-complacent  little  Colonel,  or  the 
Rev.  Shimei,  between  whom  he  did  not 
hesitate,  our  hero  bowed  again. 

Nothing  more  was  wanting  than  this  im- 
plied compliment,  to  animate  the  would-be 
nonorable  official  to  instant  compliance. 
In  a  few  moments  Lyndesay  was  furnished 
with  pens,  ink,  and  paper  sufficient  for  the 
assignment  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  the  Colonel 
betook  himself  to  his  Rhenish. 

Left  to  himself,  our  hero  lost  no  time  in 
drawing  up  a  written  declaration  of  the 
marriage,  which  had  been  solemnized  an 
hour  before,  between  himself  and  Katha- 
rine ;  in  virtue  of  which  he  bequeathed  to 
her  all  claims  which  he  now  possessed,  or 
might  hereafter  be  found  to  have  possessed, 
on  name,  fortune,  or  estate.  It  was  with 
some  satisfaction  that  he  contemplated  the 
possibility  that  Katharine's  act  of  generous 
self-sacrifice  might  possibly  meet  some 
guerdon,  in  the  accession  to  a  brilliant  re- 
version, of  his  claim  to  which  he  had  rea- 


son to  think  she  herself  held  the  proofs  ;  and 
so  much  had  this  idea  pleased  his  imagina- 
tion, that,  as  he  put  the  seal  to  the  doea« 
ment,  his  countenance  exhibited  a  degree 
of  complacency  little  in  accordance  with 
his  present  prospects. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  his  attention 
was  roused  by  the  tones  of  a  shrill  voice 
in  the  corridor,  leading  to  his  cell ;  so 
shrill,  indeed,  that  even  the  in.n-lxmnd 
door  of  the  prison  offered  not  too  dense  a 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  some  few 
words  of  a  dialogue  between  its  owner  and 
Colonel  Hopper.  The  communications  of 
the  latter  gentleman — whose  voice,  thick 
and  encumbered,  and  by  no  means  render- 
ed more  distinct  by  the  Rhenish,  partook 
something  of  the  nature  of  his  person — 
could  only  be  inferred  by  the  replies. 

M  Ah,  well  a  day  !  a  very  limb  of  Satan  ! 
heart  hard  as  a  stone — no  grace  1  Alas! 
Oh!  thank  you  kindly,  Colonel — a  ^\ 
Rhenish  when  the  work  is  done — nothing 
so  pleasant.  Disturbed  you  —  return,  1 
pray,  and  I  will  join  you  when  I  have  done 
the  work.  I  shall  strike  the  rock  and  the 
will  flow.  Wherefore  we  will  say, 
Allelujah  !  for  a  blessed  dispensation  is  it 
for  this  youth,  that  I " 

But  here  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened, 
and  Albert  beheld  the  figure  of  t 
Thin,  gaunt,  and  bony  as  ever,  the  minis- 
ter whom  he  expected  to  see  looked  still  tall- 
er by  the  side  of  the  very  diminuti 
which  prevented  our  hero  from  observing 
that  the  Bey,  Shimei  had  lost  eomethingol 
his  height.     He  was  habited  in  his   aeual 
dress  of  liver-colored    cloth,  and   his   low 
hat  was  drawn  over  his  face.     En 
the  threshold  of  the  cell,  he  waved  his  hand 
solemnly  in  the  direction  of  the  Colonel's 
apartments,  dismissing  him  with  the  wonts, 
"  Anon,    brother."     Then    addressing    the 
turnkey,  he  added  with  a  sigh — 

"Should  the  youth  prove  obdurate,  we 
shall  not  ha\e  the  heart  to  taste  our  bro- 
ther's Rhenish.  Wherefore,  friend,  have 
us  for  a  season  without  interruption,  and 
when  I  rap  here — see — on  this  panel — 
then  give  me  egress.     Ifarkeat  thou  :" 

The  turnkey  assented,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  saintly  speaker  found  himself 
alone  with  our  hero. 

The  latter,  who  considered  his  visit  in 
the  light  of  an  intrusion,  neither  moved 
nor  6poke ;  but,  after  hating  raised  his 
head  to  make  a  formal  acknowledgment  of 
his  visitor's  entrance  in  the  first  instance, 
resumed  his  occupation  of  writing  without 
taking  further  notice. 

For  a  few  moments  the  minister  stood  re- 
garding him  in  silence — then,  to  the  infinite 
astonishment  of  the  prisoner,  he  m. 
wards  the  only  unoccupied  seat  which  the 
cell  afforded,  and,  throwinghiniaelf  upon  it, 
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burst  into  a  wild  fit  of  shrill  and  uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

Perhaps  our  hero's  first  movement  was  a 
slight  inclination  to  feel  uneasy,  at  a  con- 
duct exhibiting  so  strange  an  absence  of 
common  decency  or  feeling.  Butrecollecting 
that  any  expression  of  indignation  in  his 
present  position  would  be  both  absurd  and 
S  he  contented  himself  with  simply 
inquiring  the  cause  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's mirth. 

The  question  seemed  to  increase  it ;  and 
Albert,  who  speedily  lost  all  resentment 
in  curiosity  as  to  the  possible  cause  of  so 
much  merriment,  turned  round  and  earnest- 
ly regarded  the  minister. 

His  face  was  hid  in  his  hands,  and  his 
thin  figure  almost  buried  in  the  folds  of  his 
coat,  which  appeared  much  too  long  for 
him.  At  length  he  recovered  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  utter  a  few  broken  sentences, 
each  of  which  increased  the  amazement  of 
our  hero. 

M  Ave,  Maria — the  Rhenish  has  done  its 
work, — and  the  few  brains  yon  idiot's  head 
ever  holds  are  addled.  But  to  think  that 
not  only  he — but  thou — thou,  Albert  Lynde- 
say, shouldest  be  such  a  dolt! — to  a>k  me 
calmly  why  I  laugh  !  and  now  to  stand  amaz- 
ed because  thou  hearestan  Ave  instead  of  a 
sermon  !  Truly  I  have  not  tarried  among 
the  saints  for  nothing,  that  thou,  foolish 
boy,  shouldest  take  me  for  one  of  them." 

As  she  said  this,  Ninon  threw  off  the 
spacious  wide-brimmed  hat — which,  drawn 
over  he*  features,  had  concealed  them — 
and  revealed  her  own  dry  and  furrowed 
countenance,  rendered  sharper  than  its 
wont  by  the  circumstance  of  her  having  cut 
her  gray  hair,  usually  confined  under  a 
high  cap,  quite  short,  and  by  the  total  ab- 
sence of  headgear.  She  got  up,  and  fling- 
ing off  the  long  coat,  her  lean  figure  appear- 
ed in  its  tight-fitting  bodice;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  she  released  her  petticoat,  which 
had  been  looped  up  on  the  adoption  of  the 
hose,  and  suffered  it  to  fall  round  her 
figure. 

In  another  moment  she  divested  herself 
of  these  last  accoutrements,  and,  flinging 
the  whole  suit  towards  Albert,  she  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Now,  dreamer,  for  thy  conversion.  I 
promised  to  effect  it.  The  gay  young 
Cavalier  shall  leave  these  walls  a  solemn 
Puritan  saint.  Hasten  ;  for  we  know  not 
how  soon  curious  eyes  may  be  upon  us." 

"  But  where  ? — how  ? — what  will  become 
of  you  f"  demanded  our  hero,  startled  by 
the  unexpected  apparition,  and  hesitating 
as  to  whether  he  ought  to  accept  the  pro? 
fared  rescue. 

"  It  matters  not  where — nor  how  ;  and 
for  myself, — leave  the  case  /o-myself,"  re- 
turned the  old  woman.     "  Suffice  it  for  thee 
that  these  habits  have  been  worn  by  the 
12 


Rev.  Shimei,  whom  thou  must  personate  in 
thy  exit  as  did  I  in  my  entrance.  Mean- 
while, I  adopt  thine.  Our  Colonel  is  by 
this  time  too  besotted  to  note  the  difference 
of  our  stature, — in  fact,  the  little  man  re- 
gards all  as  giants,  since  all  tower  over 
him.  For  the  rest,  thou  must  compose  thy 
voice  to  a  nasal  twang ;  sigh  audibly, 
and  hold  a  kerchief  to  thy  face  to  dry  the 
tears  caused  by  thy'  own  obduracy  ;  pull 
thy  beaver  low :  swing  from  side  to  side 
with  a  stiff  gait  and  a  slight  stoop.  And 
finally :  shouldest  thou  receive  any  inter- 
ruption by  question  or  remark,  show  this 
seal.  It  is  the  signet  of  General  Crom- 
well." 

"Of  Oliver  Cromwell!"  repeated  Lynde- 
say,  in  amazement. 

"Of  no  less  a  person, — but  for  all  ex- 
planations be  content  to  wait.  Once  be- 
yond these  walls,  proceed  down  Tower 
Street  to  the  west,  and  thou  shalt  find  a 
certain  lane  called  Harp  Lane,  conducting 
to  Thames  Street.  At  the  door  of  the  prin- 
cipal building  in  this  lane,  the  Baker's- Ilall, 
a  man  will  be  standing  with  a  sack  upon 
his  shoulders.  Say  to  him  the  word 
'  Jacopo/  and  if  he  shall  answer  thee, 
'  The  Dominican/  thou  hast  thy  man.  Fol- 
low him  at  once,  and  I  need  tell  thee  no 
more.     Hasten." 

Lyndesay  lost  no  time  in  obeying  her ; 
the  less  reluctantly,  that  the  possession  of 
Ctf  mi  well's  signet  seal  appeared  to  afford 
some  ground  to  hope  for  the  safety  of 
Ninon,  who  had  thus  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  highest  places.  He  knew  that  to 
deliberate  was  to  lose  the  fruit  of  so  much 
effort,  and,  accordingly,  suffered  Ninon  to 
assist  him  in  striking  off  his  irons  with  the 
tools  which  she  had  brought  concealed,  and 
in  rapidly  accoutering  himself  in  the  sober 
livery  for  which  he  exchanged  his  own  yet 
more  solemn  suit  of  black. 

In  the  latter,  the  old  woman  equipped 
herself;  and  taking  her  seat  at  the  table, 
with  her  back  to  the  door,  deeply  engaged, 
as  it  appeared,  in  penmanship,  she  bade 
Lyndesay  rap  upon  the  panel. 

The  summons  was  obeyed;  and  our  hero, 
with  an  apparently  stifled  sob,  left  the  cell, 
holding  his  handkerchief  to  his  counte- 
nance. As  he  heard  the  heavy  grating  of 
the  bolts  which  were  drawn  upon  him,  a 
feeling  of  compunction  seized  him.  But  he 
proceeded  without  obstacle,  till  he  reached 
the  room  occupied  by  Colonel  Hopper, 
through  which  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  passing. 

The  intoxicated  man  had  not  forgotten 
the  promise  of  the  minister  to  pledge  him 
in  his  Rhenish,  and,  rising  from  his  seat, 
he  clamorously  called  for  its  fulfilment. 
But  his  own  potations  had  already  been  too 
deep  for  this   effort,  and,  with  the   wine 
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flagon  in  his  hand,  he  fell  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  floor. 

Surprised  at  the  quick  effects  of  the  liquor, 
Lyndesay  in  an  inMant  suspected  that  it 
had  been  drugged.  He  profited,  however, 
"by  the  auspicious  result,  and  contrived  to 
thread  his  way  through  the  knowledge 
which  his  former  detention  in  the  place  bad 
given  him,  to  the  south  porta!  of  the  Tower. 
To  his  surprise,  he  met  with  hardly  any 
individual  in  his  route — a  circumstance 
easily  explained,  had  be  been  aware  that 
General  Cromwell  had  proclaimed  a  holiday 
to  those  on  duty  in  the  Tower,  who,  in  re- 
ward for  past  services,  were  to  enjoy  on 
that  day  a  sort  of  fete,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  all  the  principal  officers  in  one 
of  the  Royal  parks. 

On  this  account,  the  prisoners  in  the 
fortress  were  close  in  ward,  and  our  hero 
paS8ea  unchallenged  by  sentinel  until  he 
reached  the  outer  gate.  The  soldiers  here 
demanded  the  pass-word ;  but  a  sight  of 
i  11-known  signet,  with  a  grave  shake 
of  the  head  from  the  reverend  mi 
silenced  all  question  or  remark  ;  and  Albert 
Lyndesay  once  more  found  himself  at  large 
without  the  precincts  of  the  Tower. 

He  took  the  route  indicated  by  Ninon, 
and,  on  turning  into  Harp  Lane,  he  imme- 
diately recognized  in  the  bearer  of  the  sack, 
stationed  at  the  Baker's  Hall,  the  rude 
waterman,  who  had  alluded  so  ominously 
to  the  next  voyage  they  should  make  to- 
gether. 

Almost  before  ne  could  address  him,  the 
other  ejaculated,  "  the  Dominican  ;"  and, 
without  seeming  further  to  notice  our  hero, 
received  a  cargo  in  exchange  for  the  one  he 
bore;  and  speedily  took  the  way  to  the 
water  gate,  which  was  situated  in  that  part 
of  the  old  city  called  Petty  AVales.  Adjoin- 
ing this  gate  was  the  Galley  Quay,  where 
floated  the  nierehant-ships  of  Italy  and 
Bordeaux;  and  towards  one  of  these,  ap- 
parently, by  its  cargo,  in  a  state  of  prei  ora- 
tion for  sailing,  the  waterman  directed  the 
little  skiff,  in  which,  in  complete  silence,  he 
had  placed  himself  and  Albert. 

On  reaching  the  vessel,  a  shout  of  joyous 
laughter  rang  upon  the  ear  of  our  hero ; 
but  he  saw  no  one,  and  was  conducted 
below;  and  the  galley  immediately  set  sail. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  cleared  the 
Thames,  that  the  door  of  the  cabin  opened, 
and  the  bright  eyes  of  Lilias  appeared,  in 
full  radiance  of  triumph. 

"  Master  Lyndesay,  I  would  present  to 
you  my  husband,  whose  liberty  you  gained 
the  evening  before  the  field  of  Newbury. 
To-day  he  has  paid  the  debt  he  owed  you." 
"  And  nobly  he  has  overpaid  it,"  returned 


low  called  thee  wife,  fair  dame  ?  for,  as  I 
well  remember,  such  dear  hope  was  prohi- 
bited him  by  thy  father." 

"  Since  this  morning,"  returned  Lilias, 
somewhat  abashed,  but  endeavoring  to  cloak 
the  feeling  under  an  air  of  carelessness. 
"  Walter  and  I  used  the  moments  in  unit- 
ing ourselves  for  escape  together,  which, 
as  I  have  heard  since,  another  pair  employed 
in  furnishing  themselves  with  a  pretext  to 
share  each  other's  prison.  Nay,  Master 
Lyndesay,  do  not  sigh :  the  Lady  Katharine 
surely  will  meet  no  injury." 

"  Happier  your  fate,"  thought  Albert; 
but  he  replied  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I  must 
appear  in  thy  sight,  Mistress  Lilias,  as  but 
a  sorry  pretender  to  honesty,  since  thy 
father's  wardrobe  hath  furnished  my  pass- 
port, without,  as  I  suspect,  his  concur- 
rence." 

"  He  but  meets  his  desert,"  said  I 
bitterly.      "  He  persecuted  you,  and  u 
his  testimony  to  bring  about  your  death, 
aDd  his  terj  peculiarity  of  suit  hath  gained 
your  freedom.     He  disowned  me,  his  child 
—he  threatened  to  disinherit  and  beggar 
me  if  I  forsook  not  the  man  whom  long  ago 
I   swore  to  him  I  would  marry,  and 
else.     He  has  lost  his  daughter  for  ever; 
and  what  he  hath  so  long  unjustly  withheld, 
she  has  taken  as  her  right." 

Lilias,  whose  cheeks  were  wet  wit! 
of  mingled  indignation  and  sorrow,  tfa 
as  she  spok  ,rs  of  gold  which  the 

n  long  amassing  for  the   occasion 
from  the  sums  occasionally  dole>l 
by   her   father.      But  as  she   marked  our 
hero's  countenance,  and  observed  th- 
and   sorrowful  expression   with  wh: 
regarded   the   money,  her  face   crin. 
over  with  shame 

"I    ft  r   Lyndesay,"   she 

"you  think  worse  of  me  for  this.     But  I 
am  not  lost  to  honor  and  honesty  : 
a  daughter's  wrongs   have    goa 
length  to  do  myself  the  justice  a  selfish  and 
hard-hearted   parent   withheld.     Bu 
hold  in  your  possession  a  signet  seal,  for 
the  disposal  of  which  I  stand  pledged.    See 
if  I  will  not  be  faithful  where  I  have  to  do 

with  honor " 

Lyndesay  handed  to  her  the  seal  of  Oliver 
Cromwell;  and  Lilias,  leaning  oyer  the 
cabin  side,  immediately  dropped  it  into  the 
water. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  minister's  daughter,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  add  here,  that,  after  a  few 
years'  residence  on  the  coast  of  France, 
during  which  her  husband  was  em] 
in  the  transmission  of  letters  between  the 
Royalists  at    home  and  abroad  (a  corre- 


our  hero,  rising  and  grasping  the  hand  of  spondence  which  their  persevering  schemes 
the  young  waterman,  "lie  has  given  me  j  rendered  incessant),  Lilias  was  summoned 
not  freedom  only,  but  life — I  am  now  the  to  return  to  England  by  a  letter  from  Alice, 
debtor.    But  how  long  has  this  honest  fel- '  whose  ample  jointure  had  long  since  pro- 
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cured  her  a  marriage  with  a  rich  silver- 
smith of  the  City  of  London.  This  letter 
contained  the  intelligence  that  the  Rev. 
Shimei  Haman,  having  in  his  lucubrations 
long  overstepped  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  had  been  consigned  to  a  mad- 
house by  the  rapacity  of  his  relatives,  the 
absence  of  his  daughter  affording  to  them 
the  hope  of  possessing  themselves  of  his 
hoarded  wealth.  Though  not  absolutely 
mad,  the  weak-minded  minister  was  rapidly 
becoming  so  under  this  treatment,  and  his 
only  resource  lay  in  recalling  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  sworn  never  to  see  again. 

Lilias  arrived  in  time  to  receive  her  fa- 
ther's forgiveness,  ere  the  last  spark  of  rea- 
son left  him,  and  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  a  maniac.  His  large  possessions 
were  assigned  to  his  daughter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  In  vain  ? 
AVhat  should  it  be,  that  finis  tlii-ir  faith  can  bind? 
The  power  of  thought— .the  magic  of  the  mind  ! 
Link'd  with  II  led  and  kept  with  skill, 

That  moulds  anothei  t"  its  will; 

Wields  with  their  hands,  hut.  still  to  these  unknown, 
Makes  e'en  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 

The  Corsair. 

Since  the  reader,  however  his  natural 
beneroleaoe  may  have  led  liim  to  sympa- 
thize with  our  hero's  joy  at  being  delivered 
from  circumstances  by  no  means  propitious, 
may  probably  partake  less  of  the  eager  in- 
•vith  which  he  drew  from  his  com- 
panions every  detail  of  the  accomplishment 

freedom,  during  their  tedious  pfl 
to  Caen,  where  the  vessel  in  part  unloaded 
hex  <  irgo ;  and  since  we  ourselves,  if  such 
bi  the  case,  entirely  coincide  with  the 
reader,  we  phall  take  as  hasty  a  notice  of 
the  particular  means  which  were  applied 
to  bring  about  that  most  desirable  consum- 
mation, as  is  consistent  with  the  necessity 
of  identifying  the  actual  with  the  possible 
and  probable. 

It  will  l)e  remembered  that  the  Lady 
Katharine's  efforts  to  gain  a  private  inter- 
view with  Lilias  Haman  had  been  overruled 
by  the  peremptory  mandate  of  General 
Cromwell,  which,  under  cover  of  courtesy, 
compelled  the  minister's  daughter  to  become 
a  guest  in  his  family  during  the  short  re- 
maining period  when  suit  or  application  on 
Lyndesay's  behalf  might  avail.  But  could 
it  be  that  Cromwell,  no  mean  calculator 
upon  character,  and  himself  surrounded  by 
female  relatives,  know  so  little  of  woman's 
nature  as  to  suppose  that  in  withdrawing 
her  from  the  sphere  of  daring  agency  she 
might  have  planned  for  herself,  without  in- 


terposing other  control,  he  could  quench 
the  will  to  act  ?  Less  accurate  than  usual 
must  the  General's  observations  have  been, 
did  he  not  foresee  that  Lilias,  in  particular, 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  suffer  her  once-formed 
purposes  to  sleep  ;  and  stimulated  by  the 
obstacle  thus  unexpectedly  interposed,  she 
bent  her  whole  being  to  the  achievement  of 
her  object. 

Could  it  then  have  been  matter  of  sur- 
prise, even  to  Cromwell,  who  had  placed 
her  in  a  position  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  his  daughters,  that,  armed  as  she  was 
with  a  tale  of  love  and  sorrow,  the  young 
girl  contrived  deeply  to  interest  her  fair 
companions  in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
young  Cavalier  ? 

One  of  them,  a  tender  and  true-hearted 
girl,  repulsed  by  her  father  as  sternly  as  he 
could  repulse  her,  his  cherished  and  favorite 
child,  when  she  undertook  openly  to  inter- 
cede for  Lyndesay — this  loved  daughter, 
liy  many  believed  to  have  been  the  confi- 
dante of  her  parent  in  deeds  where  the 
better  part  of  his  nature  prevailed  over  the 
evil,  was  so  little  daunted  by  his  hard  re- 
fusal, that  in  recounting  it  to  Lilias,  she 
concluded  by  saying, — 

"  Be  silent  henceforth  on  this  topic — 
silent  as  the  grave;  and  appoint,  if  you 
ran,  a  meeting  with  some  friend  of  this 
young  Cavalier  for  the  night  preceding  his 
trial.  It  is  fixed  for  Wednesday  week. 
Yi>u  heard  my  father  say  that  nothing  can 
save  him,  or  shall — but  we  will  try." 

"And  the  messenger?"  said  Lilias. 
"  Can  I  trust  one  of  your  people?" 

"  Our  people  ?  By  no  means,"  returned 
the  other,  with  a  haste  that  showed  how 
such  an  idea  alarmed  her.  "  The  service 
I  may  render  you  depends  entirely  upon 
our  secrecy.  Myself  once  discovered  as 
the  agent,  all  were  lost.  Neither  must  you 
appear  in  this  transaction.  On  this  condi- 
tion alone  I  can  help  you." 

"  I  know  one  who  would  bear  our  mes- 
sage," returned  Lilias  ;  continuing,  some- 
what confusedly,  "  He  plies  a  boat  on  the 
Whitehall  pier,  and  for  me  he  would  un- 
dertake anything." 

The  other  smiled.  "  Thou  believest  him 
true,  and  to  be  trusted  ?" 

"  True  as  thy  father's  blade  ;  and  if  there 
be  faith  on  earth,  Walter  will  not  betray 
us.     But  how  to  come  to  speech  with  him  ?" 

"  For  that  I  will  provide.  My  father 
tarries  at  Whitehall  for  the  next  few  days. 
We  will  carry  him  a  message,  thou  and  I ; 
and  while  I  communicate  it,  thou  shalt 
seek  thy  waterman,  and  instruct  him  in 
thy  mission." 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was  the 
billet  which  was  delivered  into  Pierre's 
hands,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  by  a 
stranger,  some  time  previous  to  Lyndesay's 
trial. 
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In  obedience  to  its  mandate  the  faithful 
Ninon  was  found  waiting  on  the  night  in 
question,  the  eve  of  the  day  which  was  to 
seal  <>ur  hero's  fate,  in  the  dark  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  night  was 
cold  and  stormy,  and  the  wind  howled 
through  the  gloomy  stone  arcades  in  gusts, 
driving  in  torrents  of  rain  at  every  oyx-ning. 
Not  knowing  whom  or  what  to  expect,  but 
fearing  nothing  except  the  failure  of 
her  enterprise,  Ninon  crossed  herself;  and 
hurriedly  pacing  to  and  fro,  regardless  of 
the  elements,  she  seemed  like  some  dark 
genius  of  the  storm,  presiding  over  his  own 
handiwork. 

"  Is  yonder  sibyl  she  whom  we  are  to 
meet?"  said  the  younger  and  more  timid 
of  two  maidens,  who  entered  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  cloister,  in  which  there  yet  re- 
mained such  a  glimmering  of  light  as  served 
to  reveal  the  presence  of  an  object,  and  yet 
deepen  its  mystery.  "  Already  the  storm 
has  made  me  tremble, — but  this  is  too 
fearful,  Lilias.  I  almost  repent  me  to  have 
come  on  this  errand." 

"  Art  thou  thy  father's  daughter?"  re- 
sponded Lilias,  "and  speak  of  fear ! 
Would  he  not  smile,  did  he  hear  thee  talk 
of  trembling  at  the  spla>h  of  a  shower,  or 
the  vision  of  an  old  woman!" 

Lilias  spoke  to  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  the 
youngest  and  bett-lorecjj  daughter  of  the 
future  Lord  Protector. 

11  My  father,"  returned  the  maiden, 
"  looks  not  for  iron  nerves  in  women.  But 
let  us  hasten  the  interview,  and  depart: 
We  may  D€  discovered." 

"  Small  i'ear!"  returned  her  more  daring 
associate;  "  such  nights  rail  but  few  loiter- 
er.- abroad.    Ba— 'Ninon !" 

The  old  woman,  who  had   not  pereei\ed 
the  quiet  entrance  of  the  two  young  girls 
upon  the  seene.  hastily  turned  in  th- 
tion  of  the  voice. 

"Who  calls?"  she  uttered  low;  "and 
what  warrant  bring  you  that  Ninon  should 
reply  ?" 

"  My  own  good  visage,  dame,  which  thou 
hast  seen  before  to-day,"  replied  Lilias 
Hainan,  at,  leading  her  companion  and 
Ninon  into  a  deep  recess  in  the  wall,  the 
struck  a  light  and  suffered  Ninon  to  scan 
her  feat u  r 

"And  she?"  inquired  the  old  woman, 
pointing  to  Cromwell's  fair  daughter  :"  I 
know  her  not." 

"  And  yet  you  might  have  done.  But 
enough  :  she  is  a  friend.  Now  mark  me, 
mother.  The  life  of  Albert  Lyndesay  rests 
in  your  hands.  To-morrow  his  sentence 
will  be  death, — sure,  certain  execution. 
My  father,  on  whose  testimony,  as  I  know, 
lie  is  partly  to  be  convicted,  will  afterwards 
be  appointed  his  spiritual  visitor  in  the 
Tower.  I  will  find  means  to  divert  his  at- 
tention for  to-morrow, — ha!  yes, — perhaps 


for  a  little  longer!  But  no  matter.  Take 
this  bundle:  it  contains  the  Rev.  Shimei 
Hainan's  ordinary  and  well-known  dress ; 
wear  it  in  his  stead, — exchange, — and 
Walter,  who  will  await  you  at  Whitehall 
for  your  passage  to  the  Tower,  will  tell  you 
the  rest  on  the  way  thither." 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  A  subtle  scheme, — but  better  ones  have 
failed.  He  will  hardly  pass  the  Tower 
gates  unchallenged." 

"  I — I  will  furnish  him  with  a  passport/7 
interposed  the  gentle  girl,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken  during  the  interview  ;  "  but,"  she 
continued,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  you  must 
both  of  you  first  swear  a  solemn  oath." 

Ninon  regarded  her  with  astonishment. 
"  What  can  this  young  damsel  have  to  give 
in  exchange  for  an  oath !"  she  said,  with 
a  slight  accent  of  contempt. 

"  Swear  never  «to  reveal  it,"  hastily  an- 
swered Elizabeth  Cromwell,  "  and  I  will 
tell  you." 

"  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Virgin,"  ejacu- 
lated Ninon,  as  crossing  herself  she  bowed 
her  knees  in  reverence. 

"  I  swear  by — Ha !  by  what  or  whom  ?" 
laughed  Lilias  ;  "  what  creed  do  I  believe, 
that  I  should  swear  by  it?" 

"Surely,    Lilias   Hainan,"  gravely  and 
meekly    returned    Cromwell's     dan. 
"you  believe  in  the  God  of  your  father!" 

'•  Then  must  I  swear  by  the  money- 
returned  the  other,  as  a  bitter  smile  passed 
across  her  features.  "  But  no— let  me  con- 
sider— Virgin  and  saint  I  heed  not, — the 
Highest  Name  of  all  is  too  sacred  for  one 
about  t '.'" — and  her  lips  qoWered 
for  a  moment*;  "nay,  this  is  ehildi>h, — 
away  with  scruples — I  will  swear  by  my 
own  true  1, 

"Then  here  is  the  pass,  though  th 
he  but  a  sorry  one,"  returned  the   i 
"  but  1  would  fain  believe  thee  better  than 
thy  words.     This  seal,  of  which  I  have  ob- 
tained   possession, — ask    me    not   hoi'-. — is 
my  lather's;  and  there  exists  not  g^ate  or 
portal  in  this  wide  eity  which  the  sight  of 
it  shall  not  throw  open.     But  only  on  this 
condition  do  ye  bear  it  in  charge.     Swear 
to  me  that,  the  prisoner  once  free,  ti.i 
net  shall  never  appear.     To  restore  it  ware 
to  excite  suspicion^ — it  must  be  destroyed." 
iierous   girl!" — exclaimed   Lilias, — 
"what  have  you  not  perilled  for  us  !     Yes, 
1  swear — and  this  time  most  solemn  1 
it  is  your  due — in  the  name  of  that  Being 
whom  I   mean  to  serve  when,  alas !  one 
more  error  shall  have  been  added  to  my 
many  sins — in  His  name  who  rules  yon 
firmament  I  promise  that   when   Id 
Lyndesay  shall  be  beyond  pursuit,   that 
signet  sea]  shall  perish." 

As  Lilias,  carried  away  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  pronounced  these  words 
with   enthusiastic   fervor,   she   raised  her 
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hand  and  pointed  to  the  scene  without, 
where  yet  raged  the  tempest  wildly.  The 
gentle  daughter  of  Cromwell  stooped,  and 

E  laced  the  seal  in  the  hands  of  Ninon,  who 
ad  not  risen  from  her  knees. 

In  another  instant  the  two  maidens  had 
extinguished  their  light,  and  were  groping 
their  way  to  a  retired  street  at  the  back  of 
the  Abbey,  where  a  vehicle,  partaking  of  the 
nature  both  of  car  and  coach,  had  stood 
during  the  last  ten  minutes. 

"  Did  you  find  her  V  whispered  the  con- 
ductor of  the  equipage  to  Lilias. 

"All  is  right,  Walter,  and  she  awaits  us 
to-morrow  on  the  Whitehall  pier." 

The  reader  knows  the  sequel. 

It  may,  however,  relieve  his  anxiety  to  be 
informed,  that  considering  the  serious  na- 
ture of  the  step  taken  by  Elizabeth  Crom- 
well in  behalf  of  her  friend,  she  was  treated 
with  singular  leniency  by  her  father,  when 
her  share  in  this  transaction  became  known 
to  him.  It  was  a  proof  of  his  marvellous 
love  for  this  young  daughter,  that  he  could 
bear  so  direct  a  counteraction  of  his  will 
on  a  point  on  which  he  had  publicly  shown 
himself  more  than  usually  stern  and  unre- 
lenting. 

Posterity — removed  from  that  near  con- 
tact which  exaggerates  the  beauty  or  de- 
formity of  each  particular  part,  and  view- 
ing the  whole  character  through  the  per- 
spective of  years — has  decided  that  Oliver 
Cromwell,  though  destitute  of  those  noble 
impulses  of  generosity  which  range  high 
above    self-interest,    and    which,    had    he 

Eossessed  them  on  one  occasion,  would 
ave  stamped  him  greater  than  did  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  for  which  he  stained 
his  future  fame,  was  not  inaccessible  to 
sympathy,  nor  deaf  to  mercy,  nor — save 
once — insensible  to  justice.  Incapable  of 
•magnanimity,  he  was  yet  alive  to  gratitude. 

But  what  had  all  this  time  become  of  the 
fair  young  bride,  torn  from  the  arras  of  him 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  so  much,  at  the 
moment  of  their  union  ? 

The  Lady  Katharine's  petition  for  leave 
to  partake  Lyndesay's  captivity,  reached 
not  the  hand  of  General  Cromwell,  if  at  all, 
till  long  after  its  despatch ;  for  the  petitions 
of  the  oppressed,  unwelcome  as  they  are 
assumed  to  be  to  the  oppressor,  find  but 
slow  messengers.  It  needed  all  our  hero- 
ine's fortitude,  supported  by  Howard's  en- 
couraging counsels,  to  sustain  the  weary  in- 
terval. 

The  day  declined :  night  came,  and  no 
reply.  At  length,  far  into  midnight,  for  all 
answer,  there  arrived  an  order  that  strict 
restraint  should  be  laid  upon  the  person  of 
Mistress  Wentworth,  with  a  summons  for 
her  early  attendance  next  morning  before 
the  Privy  Council. 

Hero  then  was  matter  for  new  fears — 


new  apprehensions,  amongst  which  the  hope 
of  ever  being  restored  to  Albert's  presence 
seemed  inevitably  to  expire. 

She  thought  of  the  threatening  tone  of 
Cromwell's  warning,  addressed  to  her  at 
Hainan's  threshold.  She  remembered  that 
he  had  shown  no  mercy  ;  that  when  a  word 
from  him  could  have  saved,  he  had  forborne 
to  speak  that  word,  and  her  heart  sickened 
at  the  dawn  of  morning. 

Yet  what  had  she  done  ?  True — she  was 
an  adherent  of  royalty  ;  the  wife — yes,  the 
wife  of  a  royalist,  and — a  condemned  man. 
But  were  these  circumstances  to  be  adduced 
as  crimes  ?  No  matter — the  tyrants  could 
add  but  little  now  to  her  cup  of  woe. 

At  the  appointed  hour  she  was  carried  to 
Whitehall  in  a  sedan,  strictly  guarded,  and 
alone  ;  for  such  were  the  orders.  Trembling 
in  every  limb,  yet  forcing  herself  to  assume 
a  calmness  which  the  proud  blood  coursing 
in  her  veins  dictated  to  her  as  becoming 
her  father's  daughter  before  his  base-born 
judges,  the  Lady  Katharine,  after  being  de- 
tained a  short  space  in  the  antechamber, 
whilst  other  examinations  were  pending, 
was  marshalled  into  the  presence  of  the 
Board,  self-constituted  a  Privy  Council. 

A  harsh  voice,  that  of  Ireton,  commanded 
her  to  raise  her  vizard  ;  and  when  she  did 
so,  not  all  the  anomalies  presented  by  the 
scene  before  her  seemed  to  startle  her,  as 
did  her  own  aspect,  for  the  first  few  mo- 
ments, strike  the  party  amongst  whom  she 
was  introduced. 

The  chiefs  of  the  ruling  fiction  were  all 
there  ;  men,  for  the  most  part,  of  hard  fea- 
tures, and  stiff,  unyielding  manners.  There 
were  countenances  which  bore  the  stamp 
of  intellect  and  deep  reflection ;  of  daring 
and  of  suffering ; — others  in  which  bigotry 
and  narrow-mindedness  had  drawn  their 
indelible  lines ;  or  where  selfishness  had 
contracted  the  lineaments,  or  vulgarity 
usurped  the  place  of  all  other  indications. 
But  in  one  and  all  was  wanting  that  air  of 
princely  majesty  and  noble  dignity  of  bear- 
ing, which  had  distinguished  those  whom 
Katharine  had  last  beheld  within  that  cham- 
ber. The  aristocratic  brow ;  the  high-bred 
contour  of  countenance ;  the  firmly-knit 
limbs  and  manly  forms  which  generally 
marked  the  best  blood  of  England  at  the 
period  when  Vandyck's  pencil  limned  for 
other  ages  the  models  whereby  we  judge  of 
them — where  were  they  now  ?  Where  was 
the  graceful  speech,  the  courteous  greeting, 
the  easy  step  of  those  whom  birth  and  na- 
ture had  designed  to  walk  the  halls  of 
princes  ? 

In  their  stead  reigned  the  rude  license  of 
manner  which  marks  the  attempts  of  the 
vulgar  to  emancipate  themselves  from  form  ; 
the  yet  more  awkward  punctilio  which  some 
endeavored  to  substitute  for  it ;  the  weari- 
some solemnity  of  visage,  so  palpably  worn 
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for  the  occasion,  -which  supplied  the  place 
of  the  easy  deferential  gravity  of  the  Court ; 
the  shuffling  gait,  the  bustling  and  business- 
like carriage,  and  the  occasional  buffoonery 
which  pervaded  the  awkward  attempts  of  the 
majority  of  the  regicide  Council  to  prove 
the  fitness  of  the  "call,"  which  had  ren- 
ders fhem  occupants   of  the   Palace   of 

Whitehall:  - 

Such  was  the.nature  of  the  scene  on  which 
the  eyes  of  Katharine  rested  when  first  she 
raised  her  vizard.  But  in  a  moment  she 
turned  away  her  glance,  something  insulted 
and  perhaps  humbled  by  the  eager  and  un- 
sparing gaze  with  which  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  her.  She  was  not  aware  of  the 
effect  which  the  presence  of  feminine  grace 
and  dignity  produced  upon  men  not  so  far 
removed  from  the  amenities  of  life  as  to  be 
insensible  to  their  influence,  and  abashed 
under  their  sway.  But,  attributing  the  un- 
mannerly stare  and  sullen  silence  which 
greeted  her  entrance  to  a  far  different  mo- 
tive, our  heroine  turned  to  seek  other  objects 
of  contemplation. 

As  she  did  so,  her  eyes  lighted  upon  two 
individuals,  stationed  not  far  from  herself, 
at  the  same  end  of  the  chamber,  whose 
presence  in  a  moment  quickened  all  bei 
sympathies.  Those  were  the  two  unhappy 
children  of  the  late  King,  the  Princ 
zabeth  and  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester; 
whom  no  efforts  of  tin 'u-  friends  had  been 
able  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  royal  maiden,  youthful  in  the  ex- 
treme, was  nevertheless  gifted  with  that 
precocity  of  mind  and  heart  which  so  fatally 
tell  of  an  early  grave.  Her  cheek  was 
wan  and  sunken,  and  its  ghastly  hue  was 
heightened  by  the  unearthly  lustre  of  her 
eye,  which  ever  and  anon  seemed  fixed  as 
in  tho  contemplation  of  scenes  beyond  mor- 
tality, and  by  the  gloss  of  her  dark  ringlets, 
which,  in  disregard  of  prevailing  modes, 
and  absence  of  bei  accustomed  tire-woman, 
she  had  suffered  to  wander,  as  was  natural 
to  them,  down  her  face  and  neck.  Her 
whole  figure,  in  the  deepest  degree  in- 
teresting, bore  but  the  traces  of  beauty, 
across  which  the  blast  of  suffering  seemed 
to  have  swept  with  blighting  touch. 

Unable  to  support  herself,  she  had  been 
accommodated  with  a  chair,  in  which,  as 
her  drooping  figure  half  sat,  half  reclined. 
the  attitude,  and  the  deep  mourning  of  her 
dress,  with  the  marble  hue  of  her  com- 
plexion, gave  to  her  whole  form  an  appear- 
ance almost  monumental. 

By  her  side,  presenting  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  lovely  mourner,  stood  her 
young  brother,  the  bold  little  Prince  Henry. 
AVith  hands  firmly  fixed  upon  his  hips,  and 
cap  carefully  replaced  upon  his  head,  from 
which  it  had  been  removed  on  his  entrance, 
tho  stalwart  little  fellow  stood  erect,  one 


foot  in  advance,  and  his  very  look  spoke 
defiance. 

Katharine  in  an  instant  read  the  scene; 
and  the  next -she  was  kneeling  at  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth's  feet,  and  covering  her 
hand  with  tears  and  kisses.  The  broken- 
hearted girl  raised  her  head,  and  when  she 
encountered  the  well-known  features  before 
her,  the  spell  burst,  and  she  threw  herself, 
weeping  bitterly,  into  the  arms  of  Katha- 
rine. 

"  Villains — knaves!"  exclaimed  the  little 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  "  you  have  insulted 
my  sister,  and  you  shall  answer  for  it  with 
your  heads." 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  young  malapert,"  said 
Ireton.     "Methinks  a  leather  strap  I 
thy  shoulders  will  teach  thee  better  man- 
ners." 

"And  I  warrant  thee  thy  ni: 
be  well  provided  with  them,"  added 
shaw  ;    "for    the   godly   Council   propose 
binding  thee  to  Giles  Jeffries,  the  tanner.'" 

•  n  as  we  would  appoint  that  | 
maiden  to  a  calling  whereby  she  may  gain 
an  honest  livelihood,  and  shame  her  indo- 
lent,  carnal  ancestors,"    b 
"But  up,  Mistress:    no   popish   idol 
here :  nor  worshipping  of  Baal !  up — I  say 
— and  bend  not  the  knee  before  the  crea- 
ture." 

Thus  apostrophised,  the  Lady  Katharine 
gently  disengaged  herself  from  t 
of  tho  young  Princess,  and,  rising,  took 
her  station   oehind  the   royal    mourners 
chair. 

"  Hard-hearted   men  !"    exclaimed   she, 
facing  the  Council  with  a  gaze  from 
indignation    had    banished    all    re* 
"Oh!   God!  can   it  be  that  you,  that  any 
among  you,  are  fathers  !" 

She  fixed  her  eye  on  Cromwell  as  she 
spoke,  since  his  was  the  only  face  she  re- 
OOgDued  in  all  the  motley  assemblage. 
Instinctively  towards  him  also  many 
glances  turned,  as  expecting  that  from  the 
master-mind  alone  the  utterer  of  such  an 
appeal  should  receive  confusion. 

But  Katharine  had  touched  the  one  vul- 
nerable point.  Unconscio!  1,  she 
had  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated  through 
the  heartstrings  of  the  man  of  iron,  and  in 
an  instant  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  Take  the  Stuart  maiden  from  -the  pre- 
sence," he  said,  hastily,  "and  bid  my  Lady 
Fairfax  keep  her  in  charge.     Companions. 
we  lose  time  in  hearkening  to  chil  I 
wailings.      Away  with   thee   also,    \ 
hero.     And  now,  Mistress  Katharine  • 
worth  :   it  needeth  not,  I  opine,  that  we  in- 
form thee  wherefore  thou  art  summoned 
here?" 

"  Truly,  after  what  I  have  seen,  I  v. 
say,  General  Cromwell,  for  no  purpose  in 
which  truth  or  mercy  can  bear  a  share. 
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Alas !  at  this  tribunal  to  be  innocent  is  to 
stand  condemned." 

Cromwell's  brow  contracted,  but  he 
spoke  not.  But  Bradshaw,  casting  a  look 
of  peculiar  meaning  at  the  Lady  Katharine, 
said,  sarcastically, — 

"  Forsooth,  Mistress  Innocence,  a  becom- 
ing gibe  for  one  who  was  shameless  enough 
to  be  found  companion  of  yon  traitor  even 
in  prison — to  make  to  righteous  and  God- 
fearing men." 

Indignation  and  wounded  pride  brought 
the  blushes  to  our  heroine's  cheeks  as  she 
answered, 

"  He  whom  ye  falsely  call  traitor — whose 
blood  even  now  ye  thirst  for — he  is  my 
husband,  and  I  but  urged  a  wife's  claim  to 
share  his  captivity." 

All  present  turned  towards  her  with  sur- 
prise; and  Cromwell  also  started,  or  af- 
fected to  start ; — then  added,  as  if  incredu- 
lously, 

"  A     marvellous    tale,    young    damsel. 

Look  thou  impose  not  on  us:  for  altogether 

strange  as  we  be  to  thy  affairs,  yet  know 

!1  that  this   Lyndesay  had  ne'er  a 

wife  but  two  days  since." 

"  Yotlf  memory  is  short,  General  Crom- 
well," returned  Katharine,  haughtily:  "  yet 
perdlaftee  a  scene  may  not  altogether  have 
1  your  recollection  in  which  my — 
husband  received  this  ring  from  the  suicide 
Dominican  in  your  presence.  With  this 
he  wedded  me  but  yesterday." 

Cromwell  looked  coldly  on  the  ring 
whirh  Katharine  held  towards  him;  and 
not  the  most  penetrating  observer  could 
have  detected  whether  the  sight  of  it  carried 
Eton,  or  whether  indeed  he  had  ever 
doubted.  But  carefully  avoiding  all  ac- 
knowledgment of  any  former  intercourse, 
verely, — 

"  And  this  alleged  marriage,  then,  was 
to  amuse  ike  Government  whilst  thy  sweet- 
heart escaped?" 

"  Escaped!"  echoed  Katharine.  "  What 
say  you T  Repeat  it.  Oh!  if  it  were  pos- 
sible!" 

"Indifferently  well  acted,"  interposed 
Fleetw 

"  Pray,  mistress,  were  you  a  masquer  at 
the  late  man's  revels  ?" 

"  Dissemble  not,  maiden,"  said  Crom- 
well, sternly,  "  nor  presume  to  provoke 
the  Lord  and  us  by  feigning  that  thou  wert 
ignorant  of  Albert  Lyndesay's  flight  from 
the  Tower  yesternight,  and  escape  beyond 
the  s<' 

"Now  God  be  praised!"  exclaimed  Ka- 
tharine, fervidly,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, while  her  upturned  eyes  ran  over 
with  emotion. — "But,  by  the  gratitude  I 
owe  Him  for  this  most  signal  mercy,  I 
Swear  that  I  heard  nought  of  such  an  at- 
tempt even  until  now." 

The  future  Lord  Protector  eyed  her  again 


with  one  of  those  glances  in  which  scrutiny 
defies  scrutiny:  then,  handing  another  ring 
to  her,  he  said,  in  a  dubious  tone, — 

"  Perchance  thou  art  ignorant  too  of  any 
passages  in  which  this  bauble  was  to  be 
thy  passport.  Methinks  thou  art  somewhat 
ready  at  opening  prison  doors,  relying  on 
a  key*  of  gold  or  of  beauty — I  wot  not 
which." 

It  was  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  signet  ring 
which  Katharine  had  placed  in  Colonel 
Tomlinson's  hands  on  the  eve  of  the  King's 
execution. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  seemingly 
slighting  tone  of  the  last  words,  Katharine 
replied  as  the  proud  blood  mounted  to  her 
brow, — 

"  Be  the  shame  and  dishonor  on  those 
who  would  use  that  precious  relic  of  a 
father's  trust  to  compass  a  daughter's  in- 
jury! Through  that  ring,  originally  pre- 
sented by  our  late  sovereign  to  his  minister, 
I  would  have  gained  access  to  that  mon- 
arch's presence  in  his  hour  of  extremity. 
Colonel  Tomlinson  undertook  to  convey 
it  to  the  King ;  wherefore  he  handed  it  over 
to  his  murderers,  I  know  not." 

Again  Cromwell  frowned  heavily,  and 
amongst  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
there  were  expressions  of  impatience  and 
indignation.  "  She  hath  wrought  her  own 
destruction,"  said  one;  "her  very  words 
condemn  her,  and  are  a  manifest  sign  from 
the  Lord,"  said  another. 

"And  your  purpose,  woman,  had  you 
gained  access  to  the  man,  Charles  Stuart  t" 
asked  Cromwell. 

"Had  I  gained  it!  Spite  of  thy  un- 
generous taunt,  Oliver  Cromwell,  thou 
knowest  not  then  the  half  of  my  success  in 
opening  prison  doors.  Trusting  neither  to 
gold  nor, — nor  to  beauty,  if  thou  wilt  have 
it  so, — but  only  to  the  Lord  God  of  my 
fathers,  I  mounted  the  private  staircase  on 
that  evening,  with  intent  to  aid  the  King's 
escape,  and  carrying  with  me  a  disguise  for 
that  purpose.  God  overruled  the  design  ; 
but  I  arrived  in  his  presence,  sirs,  just  in 
time  to  hear  him  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the 
pardon  of  his  murderers." 

A  short  pause  ensued,  for  her  words 
made  some  impression  ;  but  it  was  broken 
by  the  entrance  of  a  messenger  from  the 
Tower,  who  informed  the  Council  that  the 
female  who  had  been  left  in  the  cell  in  place 
of  the  malignant,  Lyndesay,  had  also  mys- 
teriously disappeared ;  and  that,  as  the 
place  was  strictly  guarded,  the  impression 
had  become  universal  that  she  was  a  witch, 
and  had  escaped  in  the  form  of  a  hideous 
dwarf,  who  by  orders  from  some  unknown 
quarter,  probably  produced  also  by  sorcery, 
had  gained  admittance  to  the  cell.  Both 
woman  and  dwarf  had,  however,  entirely 
vanished,  and  no  trace  of  them  could  be 
discovered. 
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The  slightest  possible  smile  curled  Crom- 
well's lip  at  this  information  :  but  he 
sighed  audibly,  and  glancing  round,  ejacu- 
lated,— 

"The  Lord  in  his  mercy  guide  us,  for 
truly  these  are  troublous  and  awfu1  times." 

The  sentiment  met  with  a  devout  assent 
from  all;  and,  after  a  few  moments  of 
seeming  prayer,  Harrison  took  up  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  Verily  this  matter  is  of  deep  import, 
and,  to  my  mind,  requireth  careful  weigh- 
ing and  grave  counsel.  What  if  air  these 
should  be  in  league  with  the  Evil  One  to 
deceive  us!  Yea,  if  the  witch  should  have 
assumed  the  pleasant  carnal  form  and 
favor  of  this  damsel  here  present,  thus 
witl:  fleshly  charms  to  beguile  the  right- 
eous and  God-loving  from  the  judgment  due 
to  her  sorceries  and  foul  deceits." 

This  new  idea  found  almost  universal 
favor  with  those  present,  on  whom  the  first 
view  of  Katharine's  beauty  had  acted  like 
a  spell.  Glad  to  find  so  plausible  a  solu- 
tion of  a  phenomenon  which  would  other- 
wise have  redounded  little  t<»  their  dignity, 
they  joyfully  adopted  the  suggestion,  and, 
with  nearly  unanimous  voice,  demanded 
that  the  heroic  young  girl  who  had  so 
fearlessly  denounced  their  crime  should  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  trial  of  witch- 
craft. 

Unable  to  credit  the  real  belief  of  any 
one  present  in  such  a  pharge,  Katharine 
attempted  not  to  defend  herself;  bai 
back,  her  arms  folded  00  her  bosom,  and 
her  whole  expression  denoting  a  quiet  secu- 
rity which  added  weight  to  the  pretended 
ground  for  the  absurd  accusation,  as  imply- 
ing a  consciousness  of  supernatural  power. 
But  the  uproar  increased  almost  to  frenzy  ; 
and  Katharine  perceived  at  length,  with 
some  uneasiness,  that  the  eye  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  wavered  from  its  accustomed  im- 
perturbability, and  assumed  a  strangely  un- 
certain expression.  He  had  not  offered 
a  word  on  this  unexpected  turn,  but  had 
remained  in  gloomy  silence  during  the 
burst  of  mad  fanaticism  which  had  seized 
upon  his  accomplices. 

Not  knowing  how  to  construe  the  Gene- 
ral's conduct,  Katharine  for  the  first  time 
began  to  regard  as  serious  the  turn  which 
the  examination  had  taken  ;  when  at  that 
moment  the  door  behind  the  prisoner,  which 
gave  entrance  from  without,  was  again 
opened;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  starting  up, 
as  if  once  more  breathing,  broke  silence. 

"  11a — George — is  it  thou?  and  in  good 
time,  i'  faith.  Nay — bring  thy  wits  here, 
man,  and  aid  us  to  judge  the  devil  and  all 
his  works.  Would'st  think  yon  comcly 
1  was  a  child  of  the  Evil  One?  a 
daughter  of  Satan?  Yet  so  these  pious 
men  declare." 

Katharine  turned  and  beheld  the  new- 


comer. In  his  broad  and  manly  figure  she 
immediately  recognized  the  person  of  the 
officer,  who,  during  her  detention  in  the 
Tower,  had  shown  her  so  much  r 
His  honest  face,  at  first  covered  with  an 
expression  of  perplexity,  on  the  explanatory 
speech  of  Cromwell,  crimsoned  over  with 
anger. 

"  Daughter  of  Satan !  Nay,  man,  else 
would  she  receive  fairer  entertainment 
amongst  her  brethren  than  seems  offered 
here,"  muttered  the  blunt  soldier,  l 
vatu-ing  to  the  table,  he  turned  and  looked 
OH  Katharine.  "For  shame!  rulers  of 
England,  that  would  persecute  a  helpless 
woman  !  and  that  woman  Strafford's 
daughter !  Fear  not,  damsel — nay,  I  need 
not  say  that  to  one  of  thy  race — but  heed 
not  the  clamor  of  these  mackaws.  And 
you,  ye  canting  drivellers,  thank  the  Lord 
— and  if  ye  know  how,  thank  him  sin 
for  once,  that  he  hath  deigned  to  pr 
one  hard  head  in  England  unturned  by 
your  gibberish  and  foolery.  Hark  ye, 
friend " 

And  the  officer  proceeded  to  whisper  a 
few  words  in  Oliver  Cromwell's 
drew  from  hi  in  a  deep  groan,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  indicative  of  hum- 
ble, though  reluctant,  submission;  a  de- 
monstration which,  for  once,  ti 
suffered  to  appear  in  full  force.  Pointing 
towards  Ireton  and  Harrison,  he  only  said 
to  the  officer — 

"Deliver    thy    message    to    them. 
friend  :— for  without  doubt  it  is  from   the 
Lord." 

"  Then  wilt  thou  be  the  better  spokesman, 
(leneral,  as  being  more  used  to  the   I 
errands — an  thou  speak  truth.    Meanwhile, 
1  have  other  fish  to  fry." 

The  officer  advanced  towards  Katharine, 
and  without  hesitation  offered  her  hi- 
She  took  it  immediately,  marvelling  as  to 
what  was  to  come  next.  But  the  Council, 
with  wonder  and  curiosity,  and  mys- 
tified l>y  the  manner  which  their  unfathom- 
able leader  had  thought  fit  to  assume, 
remained  stilled  and  silent. 

Katharine's  protector  led  her  from  the 
chamber;  traversed  without  inquiry  or 
obstacle  the  various  corridors  anil  i 
ments  through  which  they  had  to  pass  :  and 
soon  placed  himself  and  her  beyond  the 
gates  of  Whitehall.  Almost  bewildered 
herself,  she  addressed  not  a  word  to  him, 
but  suffered  him  to  lead  her  on  until  they 
came  to  the  water-side. 

There  was  a  boat  in  waiting,  nnd  as  he 
Iter  in  it,  the  Lady  Katharine  per- 
ceived that  he  was  not  preparin_ 
pany  her.     She  hastily  roused  herself,  and 
stammered  out  thanks. 

"  But  do  I  leave  you  here,  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much?"  she  added,  timidly. 

The  manly  face  of  the  soldier  was  covered 
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with  a  blush  like  that  of  a  girl,  as  he 
replied — 

"Your  presence  once  was  dangerous  to 
my  peace — ('Sdeath!  if  the  Council  knew 
that,  would  they  not  swear  you  had  be- 
witched me!)  No  matter:  it  might  be  so 
again :  we  both  have  other  duties. — A  vessel 
sails  to-morrow  for  Bordeaux — in  it  you  will 
meet  protectors,  and  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  you  will  lie  concealed.  In  hap- 
pier times  we  may  meet  again.    Farewell." 

When  Katharine  returned  to  England  at 
the  Restoration,  she  recognized  her  gallant 
preserver  in  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe, 
Oh  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here  ! 
Nipped  by  misfortune's  cruel  frost, 
The  buds  of  fair  affection  lost  ! 


TnE  small  but  highly  decorated  Church 
of  St.  Germains  des  Pres,  in  Paris,  was 
lighted  as  for  a  fete,  and  profusely  hung 
with  garlands  and  festoons  of  flowers.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  extensive  Fauxbourg 
thronged  to  the  quarter,  and  soon  the 
church  itself  and  the  chapel  of  the  neigh- 
boring convent  were  crowded  to  repletion  ; 
for  the  Holy  Apostolic  Church  was  about 
to  present  one  of  her  most  imposing  spec- 
tacles;  and  the  Royalties  of  France  and 
England  had  announced  their  intention  to 
grace  with  their  presence  the  profession  of 
a  nun. 

Rumor  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  ex- 
traordinary preparations  which  were  made 
on  this  occasion,  the  immense  possessions 
of  the  neophyte,  which  rendered  her  devo- 
tion of  her  person  and  estate  to  the  service 
of  the  cloister  a  signal  triumph  to  the 
Church,  and  one  at  which — to  credit  the 
busy  tongue  of  common  report — that  am- 
bitious body  had  long  been  aiming. 

It  had  been  announced  that,  subsequent- 
ly to  the  ceremony  of  profession  in  the 
convent  chapel,  the  Royal  retinue  would 
attend  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  ad- 
joining church,  accompanied  by  the  newly- 
professed,  who  was  permitted,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, to  use  this,  her  last  day  of  liberty, 
without  restraint. 

Impelled,  perhaps,  by  the  curiosity  which 
influenced  so  many,  or  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain its  object,  a  young  man,  apparently  a 
stranger,  entered  the  convent  walls,  and 
gazed  around  him  for  some  time  inquiring- 
ly. Amidst  the  vast  concourse,  his  ap- 
pearance attracted  no  notice,  save  occasion- 
ally from  the  approving  glance  of  a  Pa- 
risian dame,  to  whose  favor  his  fine  dark 
eye,    and    distinguished  figure,  formed  a 


passport.  After  a  short  period  of  seeming 
deliberation,  he  advanced  towards  an  aged 
man  in  the  priestly  dress,  who  was  loiter- 
ing near  the  convent  gates,  and  inquired 
the  meaning  of  all  this  stir  and  prepara- 
tion. 

The  old  Priest,  bowed  with  infirmities, 
raised  his  dull  eyes  towards  the  young 
man's  face,  and  answered  him  in  a  voice 
to  which  the  feebleness  of  childhood  had 
returned,  without,  however,  its  mirthful 
music;  for  his  tone  was  peevish  and  harsh. 

"  Why  ask  me  more  than  another  ?  Was 
it  my  fault  if  the  holy  church  was  duped 
of  the  mother,  and  will  take  the  daughter 
instead  ?  She  will  pay  herself  richly  for 
the  fraud,  I  warrant." 

"  Do  you  mean  then,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  that  some  poor  girl  is  about  to  take 
the  veil?" 

"Poor  girl!"  returned  the  other,  pettish- 
ly; "call  you  her  poor? — the  heiress  of 
the  broadest  acres  in  France  !" 

"  Who,  then,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  she  ?" 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  impatiently. 

"  She  was  Marguerite  Hamilton  d'Am- 
ville." 

"  My  God !"  exclaimed  the  other,  with 
sudden  emotion ;  and  clasping  his  hand 
upon  his  brow,  he  stood  for  a  few  moments 
to  recover  the  shock ;  then  slowly  ejacu- 
lated, "  Poor  Margaret!" 

The  old  Priest  had  marked  with  a  ma- 
in inns  chuckle  the  increasing  excitement  of 
his  auditor's  manner  as  he  had  trifled  with 
his  inquiries ;  but  he  was  altogether  un- 
prepared for  the  effect  which  the  final  in- 
telligence was  to  produce  upon  him.  His 
old  eyes  almost  sparkled  with  delight  as  he 
gloated  anon  the  sight  of  the  misery  which 
he  had  inflicted. 

"  You  loved  her,  then  ?"  he  said,  at 
length. 

"  As  brother  would  love  sister,"  bitterly 
responded  the  other. 

"  Aye,  as  brother  would  love  sister,  Al- 
bert Lyndesay,"  repeated  a  voice  from  the 
crowd. 

Surprised,  the  young  man  turned,  but 
amidst  the  moving  mass  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish  the  speaker.  A  thought,  how- 
ever, struck  him,  and  darting  towards  the 
portal  of  the  chapel,  he  exclaimed — 

"  It  may  yet  not  be  too  late  to  save  her  !" 

"  Too  late,"  echoed  the  same  voice,  and 
Albert  would  have  sworn  it  to  be  Ninon's  ; 
but  that  with  the  impression  came  the  sad 
recollection  that  she  was  immured  in  his 
stead,  a  prisoner,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

With  a  deep  sigh  he  hurried  on,  and  after 
some  difficulty  found  himself,  he  knew  not 
how,  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  gentle- 
men, chiefly,  as  their  appearance  denoted, 
attendants  of  the  Court,  who  had  obtained 
admission  to  a  cloistered  gallery,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  ceremony.    One 
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of  their  number  attracted   Lyndesay's  at- 
tention on  his  first  glance  around,  and  sub- 
otly. 

lie  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  apparently 
not  of  their  company ;  his  arms  folded 
on  his  chest,  and  his  figure  reclining 
against  one  of  the  shafted  pillars.  In 
breathless  silence  he  watched  the  scene 
below  ;  and  his  eyes  were  never  withdrawn 
from  it,  excepting  once,  when  he  fixed 
them  with  a  long,  sad  gaze  on  Lyndesay's 
face.  Though  he  wore  a  disguise,  being 
wrapped  in  a  large  Spanish  cloak,  with  the 
hat  and  plume,  and  had  adopted  a  closely* 
fitting  black  silk  visard,  the  eyes  of  zealous 
friendship  were  not  Blow  in  discerning 
through  the  covering  the  noble  form  and 
dignified  mien  of  the  Marquis  of  M 

Concluding  that  his  chief  had  r 
for  concealment,  our  hero  attempted  not  to 
claim  a  recognition;  but  with  feelings  yet 
more  excited  by  the  incident,  he  hastily 
turned  to  the  contemplation  of  the  scene 
which  was  at  that  moment  proceeding  in 
the  body  of  the  chapel. 

There,  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar, 
knelt  Marguerite  d'Amville ;  her  head  bow- 
ed down,  and  her  pale  cheek  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  snowy  veil  which 
flowed  around  her  figure  Set  beautiful 
Mack  tresses  had  been  SOtOrod,  and  lay 
Upon    the    altar;    where   also    were 

the  rich  jewels  with  which  she  had 

adorned  on  the  morning  of  this  her  day  of 
immolation.  One  only,  at  fa 
entreaty,  she  had  been  permitted  to  retain  ; 
it  clasped  her  close-fitting  gray  vest  at  the 
throat;  and  as  Lyndesay  looked  at  it,  a 
strange  tremor  thrilled  through  his  heart, 
lie  had.  indeed,  come  too 

The  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  highest  church 
dignitary   present,  stood    in    front    of  the 
altar,   supported    on    either   side     b; 
eeously  robed  priests  and  mitred  abbots. 
He    had    raised    his   pontifical    hand 
pronounced  the  solemn  benediction  over 
the  head  of  the  newly-received  sister ;  and 
the  nun.  after  i  pause,  had  risen  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  where  sat  the  ah; 
her  order,   to  receive   a   second    blessing, 
ere  Albert  !  had  sufficiently  awak- 

ened from  the  state  of  stupor  into  which 
the  scene  had  thrown  him,  to  raise  his  eyes 
from  the  spot  where  first  he  had  beheld 
ber  kneeling  figure. 

He  was  at  length  roused  by  the  strains 
of  the  "  Gloria  in  excelsis,"  which  pealed 
at  once  from  hundreds  of  hidden  lips;  and 
looking  round,  he  observed  that  the  part  of 
the  chapel  allotted  to  the  ceremony  was 
surrounded  by  a  screen,  which  effcctually 
g  moealed,  save  through  occasional  aper- 
the  spectators  who  were  present  at 
it  :  while  the  sisters  themselves,  closely 
veiled,  occupied  a  latticed  gallery  at  the 
:i    extremity   of    the   building,    and 


heightened  the  effect  of  each  portion  of 
the  ceremony  by  the  rich  harmony  of  their 
well-tuned  voices. 

It  was  during  the  concluding  chant — the 
"  Benedictus" — that  Lyndesay,  recollecting 
himself,  turned  anxiously  towards  the  spot 
where  stood  his  heroic  leader.  Their  eves 
met,  and  the  seeming  stranger,  raising  his 
hand,  made  a  sign  to  Albert  to  follow  him, 
and  immediately  quitted  the  gallery. 

They  descended  ;    and  the  gallant  Scot 
led  the  way  silently,  through  chapter-house 
and  cloister,  until  they  came  to  a  Ion 
which  communicated  with  the  neighboring 
church.     Here  they  entered  :  and  proceed- 

if  for  our  Lady's  chapel  at  th 
of  the  choir,  they  stopped  something  short 
of  this,  opposite  to  a  small  and  unfrequent- 
ed chapel  to  the  right. 

re  its  entrance  were  hung  dark  cur- 
tains, veiling  its  very  existence  there  to  all 
who  were  not  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  the 
church  :  and  to  such  of  the  throng  as  were 
induced  to  make  inquiry, ai  -  made 

that  the  use  of  the  chapel  had  been  grant- 
ed for  the  p  rb. nuance  of  B  nance. 
In  fact,  suofa  cases  were  common,  and  few 
cared  to  inquire. 

among  the 

crowd  that  watched   the  two  fori 

they  advanced  towards  the    gate  of  the 

chapel;  and,   entering  it,  disap] 
neath  the  waving  dra 

It  was  lighted  within,  though  not  with 
the  glare  of  the  rest  of  the  church,  and 
one  individual  was  seal  alone.      Ar 

sight    of    him,    with    a    common    impulse, 

flung 
his    cap    upon     the     pavement,    and,    with 
bended  knee,  did  homage  to  the 
England. 

■■•,    Marquis   of  Mon 
hath  tailed  us,  or  hath   encni. 
delay.       Xay,    gallant    chs  f    our 

crown — but    that  we   know  thou    wi 
pnly  blood,  we  could  believe  our  hand  was 
moist    with    tears.     And   thou   B 

S,  turning    to   Lyndesay,    "  IB 
time  hath   fate  brought    thee    hither. 
thou  al  Marquis  of  Gordon.'1 

The  calm  self-possession  with  which  the 
youthful  Monarch  pronounced  th 
hailing  him  as  if  expected,   pr 
Lyndesay  the  impression  that  Charl  - 

took  him  for  another.    He  hesitate  I 

turned  a  doubting  look  towards  Mont- 
rote  ;  but  could  read  nothing  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Marqni  itonishment 

equal   to  his   own.     The  young   Kin.; 
the  glance,  and  answered  it. 

y,  brave  Lyndesay. — for  an  thou 
wilt  answer  to  no  other  name,  we  must 
e'en  greet  thee  by  thine  old  familiar  one  : 

gallant  chief  cannot  enlighten  thee. 
He  came  here  to-night  in  secret  to  talk  of 
troops  and  battles, — to  counsel  his 
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reign  upon  the  recovery  of  a  throne.  Un- 
wittingly he  has,  as  we  much  fear,  fallen 
upon  an  evil  hour  for  his  peace.  Let  us 
afford  to  him,  as  well  as  to  ourself,  some 
solace  in  awarding  the  recompense  of  a 
uoble  and  loyal  friend." 

"  My  Liege,  I  understand  you  not,"  said 
Montrose,  as,  with  arms  firmly  folded  to- 
gether, and  a  brow  on  which  the  traces  of  the 
deep  internal  struggle  of  contending  feelings 
were  still  visible,  he  stood  before  the  Mo- 
narch. "  Myself  but  just  arrived  from  the 
Hague,  I  know  nought  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  Court,  neither  can  comprehend, 
alas !  how  any  of  your  Majesty's  friends 
can  at  present  meet  guerdon  or  recompense, 
save  from  God  and  their  conscience." 

"  And  against  all  chance  of  reward  from 
the  latter  source,  my  Lord  Marquis,  we 
must  beg  to  place  our  protest;  for  beshrew 
us,  if  we  think  our  friends  for  the  most 
part  have  a  conscience.  Nay,  fear  no  in- 
discretion, noble  Marquis:  we  reserve  this 
piece  of  information  for  thy  faithful  ear 
alone.  But  now  to  the  point.  Do  thou, 
Montrose,  read  aloud  these  pipers,  in  order 
ihal]  present  them  to  thee  ;  and  judge 
whether  those  evil  times  have  not  at  least 
wrought  marvels  for  thy  brave  aide-de- 
camp." 

Charles,  as  he  spoke,  produced  a  roll  of 
papers,  which  Albert  immediately  recog- 
nized as  the  packet  oommUted  to  Katha- 
rine's charge  by  the  late  King.  The  pre- 
sumptive proof  which  the  delivery  of  these 
papeM  aiibrded  of  the  Lady  Katharine's  es- 
cape and  >;ii<-r y,  entirely  outweighed  every 
Other  consideration  for  the  moment;  and 
-  about  to  venture  a  question,  when 
tii«'  King  motioned  silence,  and  handed  to 
Montrose  the  outer  envelope,  engrossed  in 
the  handwriting  of  his  Royal  father.  The 
lips  of  the  Scottish  hero  quivered  with  emo- 
tion as  he  regarded  the  well-known  charac- 
ters.    He  read, 

"  Attestations  of  the  birth  and  lineage  of 
the  young  Marquis  of  Gordon,  known  as 
Albert  Lyndesay.  To  be  opened  in  pre- 
sence of  our  successor.  Written  with 
our  royal  hand;  and  sealed  with  our  seal 
in  this,  the  23d  year  of  our  reign." 

The  first  paper  which  met  the  hand  of 
Montrose  was  of  the  date  of  the  wild  and 
romantic  excursion  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales 
and  Buckingham,  by  way  of  Paris  to  Mad- 
rid.    It  ran  as  follows. 

"  This  act  is  to  certify,  that  on  the  12th 
'lay  of  September,  in  the  year  of  grace 
bVS),  a  marriage  was  formally  solemnized 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Germains  des  Prfes, 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  before  the  small 
altar  of  St.  Eustace,  between  Albert  Gordon, 
Karl  of  Glenboyne,  eldest  son  of  the  noble 
the  Harqois  of  Gordon,  and  Isabelle  Claude 
Marguerite   d'Amville,  sister   to  the    last 


Due  d'Amville,  and  co-heiress  of  his  lands 
and  possessions. 

"  And  in  consideration  of  the  danger 
which  the  report  of  such  marriage  would 
bring  upon  the  contracting  parties,  the 
lady  having  on  the  said  night  fled  the 
cloister,  wherein  on  the  morrow  she  was  to 
have  professed;  as  well  as  the  prejudice 
and  injury  which  such  proceeding  might 
bring  upon  the  affairs  of  the  High  and 
Mighty  Prince  Charles  of  England,  in  case 
of  the  cognizance  of  the  French  Court,  that 
a  British  subject,  one  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  suite,  had  so  far  contravened  the 
policy  of  the  Minister  as  to  contract  an 
alliance  with  an  heiress  of  the  house  of 
d'Amville;  —  in  consideration  of  these 
weighty  reasons,  the  undersigned,  being 
the  parties  contracting  and  witnessing  the 
marriage,  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath,  never  by  sign,  word,  or  deed,  to  re- 
veal the  transaction  which  brought  them 
on  this  said  night  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Germains  des  Pies,  during  the  natural 
life  of  his  lloyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  whose  august  presence  such 
compact  was  ratified. 

"  By  our  hopes  of  mercy  here  and  here- 
after, we,  the  undersigned,  have  sworn  to 
guard  this  secret;  in  witness  whereof  we 
set  to  our  hands." 

The  signatures  followed  in  order  of  rank, 
comprehending  every  individual  present  at 
the  solemnity  excepting  the  boy  Jacques. 
"Charles  Stuart,  Prince  of  Wales. 
George  Villiers,  Duko  of  Buckingham. 
Albert  Gordon,  Earl  of  Glenboyne. 
Isahelle  Marguerite  Claude  D'Amville. 
Bartolemeo  Hienzi. 
Ninon  Lavalktte." 

On  the  back  of  the  deed  Avas  written  in 
the  King's  own  hand,  with  a  date  one  year 
subsequent  to  the  former — 

".May  God  forgive  us  this,  which  may 
not  now  be  undone.  Oh  !  why  did  we  suffer 
OUT  passion  for  Henrietta  Marie,  our  devo- 
tion to  the  thoughtless  romance  of  Buck- 
ingham, to  blind  us  to  the  consequences  of 
a  marriage  waiting  our  own  decease  to  be 
acknowledged.  But  the  precaution  hath 
failed ;  and  the  traitor  is  doubtless  the  offi- 
ciating priest.  This  day  we  have  received 
intelligence  that  Glenboyne,  who  tarried 
from  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  Paris, 
awaiting  the  birth  of  his  heir,  has  been 
cruelly  murdered  during  the  carnival;  and, 
as  is  thought,  by  emissaries  of  the  Church. 
But  little  can  be  ascertained,  as  the  only 
witness  is  his  servant,  a  soldier  of  the  Scot- 
tish guard,  married  to  the  Countess's  attend- 
ant, who  immediately  afterwards  died  of  the 
wounds  ho  also  had  received.  This  man's 
testimony  only  went  to  prove  that  his  master 
was  attacked  opposite  to  the  old  Palais  des 
Thermos. 
"The  Countess,  but  few  days   previous 
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delivered  of  a  son,  was  conveyed  by  Ninon, 
on  this  catastrophe,  to  a  place  which  it  was 
hoped  the  malice  of  her  enemies  might  fail 
to  discover.  But  for  the  child's  life  they 
thirst  the  most.  To  save  the  infant  Earl, 
the  heroic  woman  Ninon  has  placed  her 
own  child  in  the  hands  of  these  bloodhounds, 
and  hopes  thus  to  have  eluded  the  search. 
Great  God  of  Heaven !  can  this  be  the  work 
of  thy  consecrated  ministers! — " 

At  this  crisis  a  deep  groan  was  heard 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  railing  whieh 
bounded  the  entrance  to  the  chapel.  All 
started  ;  but  the  moments  were  too  precious 
to  be  lost,  and  the  eager  interest  of  the 
whole  party  was  on  the  rack.  Montrose 
concluded  the  paper. 

"  They  have  escaped — God  be  praised  ! 
And  it  was  Richelieu,  then,  who  dealt  the 
blow  1  On  account  of  his  claim  to  the  D'Am- 
ville,  the  young  heir  was  doomed;  since 
a  son,  born  in  France,  alone  could  inherit  it. 
And  for  our  oath's  sake,  we  are  bound  to 
forbear  demanding  justice  on  this  cruel  and 
crafty  churchman!" 

The  next  document  was  dated  several 
vears  later,  and  spoke  of  Ninon's  escape  to 
Scotland  with  the  young  heir;  of  Allan's 
nurture  by  his  grandfather,  the  Manjuis  of 
Gordon  ;  of  the  marriage  of  his  mother,  the 
widowed  Comtesse  d'Amville,  with  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  bar  previous 
rejection  of  the  Duke  himself,  and  the  birth 
of  her  daughter. 

On  the  same  paper  was  written,  appa- 
rently at  a  subsequent  period, 

"The  Countess  is  again  a  widow;  her 
husband,  alas  I  having  fallen  in  this  un- 
happy expedition  (to  the  Island  of  Bh6). 
The  young  mother  and  herohild  have  taken 
refuge  in  France  from  family  troubles  ;  and 
she  may  now  without  danger  claim  her  in- 
heritance ;  since  the  fact  of  her  child  being 
a  daughter,  born  in  England,  disarms  the 
of  the  Government  touching  the  title." 

The  fourth  and  last  document  was  written 
with  less  cure,  and  Long  intervening  spaces 
of  time.  The  style  was  hurried,  and  the 
hasty  insertions  appeared  to  have  been  mail' 
by  snatches.  The  first  was  dated  "  York." 
It  alluded,  with  much  emotion  and  self- 
reproach,  to  Charles's  first  interview  with 
Lyndesay  at  that  place,  and  to  the  service 
of  our  hero  under  Montrose. 

Another  paper,  dated  "Oxford,"  conclud- 
ed thus : — 

"  This  night  we  have  beheld  the  brother 
and  sister  side  by  side,  and  one  single  word 
would  have  opened  both  to  Albert  and  to 
Marguerite  untold  depth's  of  joy.  Suppose 
— but  no — the  love  of  those  young  hearts  is. 
if  we  mistake  not,  already  given,  and  nature 
alone  asserted  her  sway  in  bringing  them 
her. 

••  My  son — Alas!  we  are  again"    .     .     . 

Here    Montrose    suddenly   paused,    and 


glanced  at  the  young  King.  Charles,  no- 
thing disconcerted,  appeared  to  enjoy  his 
hesitation  ;  and  with  a  glance  inexpressibly 
comic  towards  our  hero,  he  said, 

"  Proceed,  my  Lord,  we  entreat  you.  Los- 
ers in  a  game  may  easily  be  pardoned  their 
endeavors;  and  you  and  we  have,  on  that 
score,  the  right  to  draw  largely  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  friends.  The  tide  a 
day  entirely  in  one  direction  ;  and  the 
peerless  Lady  Katharine,  no  Less  than  the 
devoted  Marguerite,  together  with  two  illus- 
trious titles,  and  millions  of  livres  of  inhe- 
ritance, are  found,  either  by  birth,  mai 
descent,  or  alliance,  to  devolve  entirely  to 
the  possession  and  charge  of  this  young 
g'-ntleman." 

"Her  brother!"  ejaculated  Montr 
whom  the  King's  thoughtless  allusion  had 
stirred  a  train  of  painful   reminis 
Lyndesay  grasped  his  hand,  but   neither 
•poke. 

The  King  perceived  the  effect  of  his  light 
jest,  and,  with  his  natural  tact,  imim  diately 
took  up  the  last  paper,  and  calling  tie 
tion  of  his  followers,  proceeded  himself  to 
read  the  conclusion. 

"  These  notes  we  have  from  time  to  time 
recorded  as  circumstances  have  dev- 
the  fate  of  the  principal   |  is  con- 

cerned.    Our  own  will  soon  com 
But  since  these  documents  b  much 

curtailed  by  the  unhappy  pi  public 

affairs;  and  our  prerogative  is  pov 
now  to  uphold  the  noble  young  Marquis  of 
i   under  his  unjust  destiny,  by  the 
sunshine  of  Court  favor,  there  remai: 
one  care  on  his  account — to  ensur 
these  papers  be  safely  transmitted  to  our 
son  and  successor,  whom  w  by  the 

duty  and  love  he  bears  to  us,  to  render  jus- 
-  therein  concerned. 

M  The  young  Marquis  and  his  sister  each 
holds  in  possession  a  jewel  composed  of 
brilliants  —  that  of  Albert  be 
device  of  a  rose  encircling  the  C,  in  enamel ; 
the  other,  in  the  hands  of  Margu 
ing  the  fleur-de-lis  in  diamonds,  with  the 
initials  P.  W.  These  two,  when  united, 
form  a  clasp  on  which  the  rose  and  fleur- 
de-lis  meet  in  a  wreath  ;  and  this  clasp  we 
ourself  presented  on  the  night  of  that  ill- 
omened  marriage  to  the  bride,  Isabella 
d'Amville.     These,  when  produced " 

On  a  sudden  the  King  stopped,  and,  turn- 
ing towards  Albert,  requested,  Avith  much 
•nt  courtesy,  a  sight  of  the  jewel  in 
question. 

Had  our  hero  noted  the  malicious  smile 
which  played  around  the  Y 
he  uttered  this  request,  he  would  hav 
spared  more  than  half  the  D  with 

which  he  stammered  out  a  reply. 

"  My  Liege — that  gem  now  adorns   the 
hand  of  the  Lady  Katharij 
your  Majesty  the  tale?     Alas!   since   the 
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hour  vrhen  I  placed  it  there,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  a  condemned  traitor,  I  have 
never  again  beheld  her." 

The  young  Marquis  colored  deeply  as  he 
spoke ;  for  the  remembrance  of  former  pas- 
sages concerning  Katharine,  in  which  the 
Prince  had  borne  a  part,  had  not  faded  from 
his  memoir. 

The  good-natured  Monarch  was  the  first 
to  relieve  him. 

"Nay — prithee,  man,  be  patient.  Here 
are  we  toiling  through  this  long  story  to 
give  thee  a  marquisate,  and  an  estate  which 
would  make  most  men  look  gay  :  and  by  thy 
woful  visage  we  might  be  offering  thee  so 
much  dust.  Faith — we  ourself  are  not 
absolutely  dead  to  the  charms  of  the  ladies, 
and  thy  fair  mistress  in  particular  hath 
■<[  our  goddess  for  a  day — nay,  fear 
not,  we  have  found  others  since  as  fair. — 
But,  we  were  about  to  add,  that  were  thy 
ea66  OUT  own,  not  even  the  information  that 
the  lady  in  question  had  herself  placed  these 
papers  in  her  sovereign's  hands,  and,  with 
all  due  decorum,  had  assisted  in  his  first 
!  of  them,  would  withdraw  our  in- 
terest foi  a  moment  from  their  contents." 

The  Marquis  of  Gordon  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  pressed  the  Monarch's  hand 
to  his  lips. 

"  She  is  safe,  then — Heaven  be  praised! 
And  my  humblest  thanks  I  offer  to  your 
Maiea 

King  repeated  his  joyous  exclama- 
tion, word  for  word  ;  thou  added — 

y,  man,  for  her  safety,  methinks 
small  thanks  are  due  to  us ;  and  when  Eng- 
land shall  be  our  own  again,  though  a  wife 
be  in  the  bargain,  we  .shall  thank  Heaven 
rather  for  the  kingdom  than  the  consort. 
But — odds  fish  !  what  comes  here?" 

"  A  witness,  if  one  be  needed  to  the  facts 
contained  in  yonder  papers,"  returned  a 
female,  who,  unobserved  by  any  one  present, 
had  glided  under  thedrapery  which  curtain- 
ed the  entrance  to  the  chapel.  "  Here  stands 
the  nurse  of  Albert  Gordon — there,  the 
murderer  of  his  father." 

She  pointed,  as  she  spoke,  to  a  man  re- 
clining against  the  columns  of  a  tomb  in 
the  chapel,  and  the  eyes  of  all  present  fixed 
upon  the  livid  features  of  Bartolemeo,  the 
priest  whom  Albert  had  encountered  in  the 
court  of  the  convent. 

Impelled  as  by  a  charm,  through  the 
strong  power  which  the  aspect  and  voice  of 
Ninon  gave  her  over  one  who  lived  in  almost 
supernatural  horror  of  aught  that  reminded 
him  of  his  early  crime,  the  Priest  had  fol- 
lowed at  her  beckoning ;  and  silently  pass- 
ing into  the  chapel  under  her  guidance,  the 
disclosures  he  had  overheard  had  achieved 
the  overthrow  of  what  little  strength  of  body 
or  mind  age  and  remorse  had  left  him.  His 
lipg  were  white,  and  his  complexion,  as  he 


repeated  idiotically  after  Ninon,  the  thrill- 
ing words — '•  the  murderer  of  his  father." 

Suddenly,  a  new  impulse  seized  him,  and 
grasping  a  cord  which  hung  from  his  throat, 
he  drew  from  the  folds  of  his  cassock  a  small 
paper,  which  was  fastened  to  it.  The  scrap 
appeared  much  worn,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  old  man,  in  carefully  unfold- 
ing it,  with  the  caution  evidently  of  habit, 
could  preserve  it  from  falling  to  pieces. 

But,  unmindful  of  all  around,  he  perused 
and  re-perused  it  aloud,  with  the  calmness 
of  idiocy.  The  document  contained  an 
order  for  the  destruction  of  Albert,  Earl  of 
Glenboyne,  and  his  infant  son.  There  was 
no  name  appended,  but  the  incoherent 
wanderings  of  the  maniac  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency. 

"  Seek  him  in  the  Seine :  he  lies  there 
still — go,  Lady  Isabelle,  and  carry  to  him 
his  infant  heir  ; — for  llichelieu  says  he  too 
must  lie  in  the  deep  cold  waters.  Was  it 
my  fault,  Lady,  if  thou  didst  bribe  me  to 
bind  thee  and  yonder  Earl  together  ?  Is  it 
my  fault,  that  I  must  die  for  it,  except  I  do 
this  deed  ?  See,  the  nun  hath  steeped  her 
veil  in  his  blood  !  And  the  boy  !  I  did 
not  shed  his — oh  no!  could  I  but  behold 
him  ! — yet  he  hath  no  tongue  to  say  I  saved 
him ■" 

At  this  instant  the  unnatural  form  of 
Pierre  appeared,  in  obedience  to  a  summons 
from  Ninon,  and  Bartolemeo,  gating  on  him 
for  a  few  moments  with  a  fixed  and  glassy 
eye,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  easting 
on  the  pavement  the  paper  he  had  treasured 
through  a  life  as  the  apology  for  his  crime, 
he  darted  with  the  fleetness  of  lunacy  from 
the  presence.  The  next  morning  his  body 
was  found  floating  on  the  waters  of  the 
Seine. 

Ninon  wildly  grasped  the  hand  of  Pierre, 
and  for  a  moment,  hung  upon  his  neck. 

"My  child!  my  son!"  she  said.  "For- 
give, my  Liege  —  forgive,  my  Lords,  the 
weakness  of  a  mother — the  first — the  last. 
Albert,  Marquis  of  Gordon,  thou  art  rein- 
stated in  thy  rights;  and  now  the  parent's 
heart  yearns  once  more  towards  her  own  off- 
spring. For  thee  I  rendered  up  this  boy  to 
cruelty,  and,  as  I  believed,  to  death ;  but  he 
was  carried  to  Ireland,  became  a  mendicant, 
and  in  that  character  gained  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth's  notice  when  Viceroy.  The 
plot  answered;  for  Richelieu  instigated  the 
vile  Dominican  to  hunt  this  poor  boy  down. 
Soon,  however,  the  keen  wit  of  Jacopo  found 
the  right  scent,  and — treacherous  alike  to 
Richelieu  and  Hamilton — he  held  the  secret 
of  thy  birth  from  all,  save  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  Ninon  Lavalette.  To  save  thee 
from  this  man's  treacheries  ;  to  watch  over 
thee,  Albert ;  to  guard  thee  alike  from  Priest 
and  Puritan :  from  fanatic  and  Dominican 
— I  have  been  a  vagrant  on  the  faco  of  the 
earth." 
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"  Henceforth,  good  mother,  my  roof  shall 
be  thine,"  said  the  young  Cavalier.  "  And, 
wherever  my  lot  be  cast,  thou  and  Pierre 
shall  share  it." 

11  Peace,  again,  foolish  boy.  Thou  mayest 
protect  my  son  ! — but  for  me — my  destiny 
is  accomplished.  I  have  a  vow — and  hence- 
forth I  know  no  service  save  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  Now  kneel,  and  then, 
farewell !" 

Instinctively  the  young  man  obeyed  ;  and 
with  an  energy  which  passed  for  inspira- 
tion, Ninon  pronounced  over  his  head  a 
solemn  and  affecting  benediction.  Then, 
Without  trusting  her  voice  for  another  fare- 
well, she  abruptly  loft  the  chapel. 

Albert  stood  petrified  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  turning  to  Pierre,  he  said  hastily: 

"  And  thy  master,  my  poor  fellow — for 
thou  wert  in  Howard's  service  ?" 

The  dwarf  made  a  sign,  indicating  that 
all  was  well,  and  pointing  to  the  exit,  beck- 
oned to  the  young  Cavalier,  as  if  inviting 
him  to  follow  whore  he  might  moot  his 
friends.  The  Bfarqufc  turned  a  look  of  ap- 
peal towards  tho  King. 

Charles,  who  had  1 n  watching  the  scene 

with  considerable    inl 

rose  from  his  Beat  as  our  hem  turned  to  him. 

"One  moment  more,  and  thou  sh  alt  seek 
thy  bride.  Egad!  but  the  state  afi'i 
the  QueeD  Of  Heaven  seem  fairly  to  have 
oat  of  the  field  the  humble  concerns 
of  the  King  of  England.  No  matter.  We 
wish  her  Celestial  Majesty  joy  of  her  new 
maid  of  honor,    and   trust  the   acquisition 

may  console  her  for  the  lots  of  sundry  sag* 
nificent  revenues  of  the  house  of  D'Amville, 
which  her  Majesty's  ministers  deemed  this 

ceremony  had  placed  within  their 
clutch.  But,  a  truce  to  jesting.  Our  game 
is  all  too  nave  a  one;  for  the  stake  is  a 
OTOWn,   and   the  thmws    1..  r  been 

against  u<.  What  news,  brave  Marquis, 
from  tho  Hague?" 

"  The  Government  can  promise  us  little 
aid,  returned  Montrose — "and  the  nobles, 
your  Majesty's  -  re  weak  through 

motion.  I'nable  to  establish  a  coalition,  1  am 
ready  to  dare  all  alone;  and  I  ask  but  your 
Majesty's  authority,  to  throw  myself  once 
more  upon  the  breach  which  I  shall  quit  but 
with  my  life." 

The  Marquil  spoke  somewhat  sadly,  and 
Charles  immediately  took  the  word  in  a 
lighter  tone. 

'* Gallant  soldier!  true  friend!"  he  said, 
"Oh,  for  a  few  more  faithful  spirits  like 
thine,  whom  love  and  loyalty  might  it: 
to  actions  which  selfish  and  calculating 
policy  knows  not  how  to  achieve!  In  such 
would  be  our  best  augury  of  success  ;  and 
tby  undaunted  spirit,  Montr  SOP,  is  the  hap- 
piest omen  which  hath  yet  lighted  the  for- 
tunes of  Charles  the  Second.  We  constitute 
thee  our  representative,  as  Lieutenant  of 


Scotland  and  the  North  :  to  act  as  thy  judg- 
ment and  courage  shall  dictate,  in  the  r 
which  already  rings  with  the  echo  of  thy 
bold  deeds.  France — or,  at  least,  Mazarin — 
will  not,  or  cannot,  move  in  our  behalf :  Do 
Retz,  who  was  to  have  been  of  our  councils 
to-night,  but  hath  doubtless  met  some  ob- 
stacle, is  friendly;  and  time  may  turn  the 
scale  of  power  into  his  hands.  Our  sister,  at 
the  Hague,  hath  our  cause  at  heart :  bat, 
for  instant  action,  we  look  to  Scotland  and 
to  thee.  Brave  noble,  we  waste  no  idle 
words  on  a  theme  which  we  have,  at  we 
fear,  already  touched  too  rudely  ;  but  we 
point  thee  to  glory  in  the  stead  oi'  lore  j  and 
whether  thou  win  back  our  throe, 
in  the  attempt*  wo  venture  to  predict  that 
the  page  of  Scotland's  story,  in  ages  yet  to 

ihaU  find  its  brightest  boast  in  the 
name  of  Montrose  I 

"  My  Liege,"  replied  the  Marquis. 

!,  "  I  never  had  passion  oa  earth  so 
strong  as  that  to  do  the  King,  your  lather, 
,.."* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Why  then  a  final  note  prolong, 
Or  lengthen  out  a  cloaiQg 


Scott. 


Tun  last  tones  of  the  pealing 
died  awav:    the  Cardinal    a  »p  had 

concluded  his  oration,  and  had  dee 
from  the  massive  cha  bad  ad- 

dressed to  the  newly  prof  ir,  and 

the  whole  order,  a  highly  wrought  bar 
upon  the  beatitude  of  1 
celebrated,  as  well  as  on  tl  f  that 

vocation,  which  rendered  them  the  hand- 
maids of  a  Church  sitting  triumphant 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  And  OB  that  day. 
indeed,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
good  cause  to  triumph,  for  no  small  wealth 
had  been  poured  into  her  coffi  rs.  STet,  the 
illustrious  individuals  who  had  formed  the 
conspicuous  portion  of  the  proud  IV 
audience,  showed  no  signs  of  a  preparation 
to  depart. 

There,  on  the  side  of  the  nave  fronting 
the  pulpit,  under  a  canopy  of  varied  and 
rich  tapestry,  fringed  with  gold,  sate  Anne 
of  Austria,  the  Queen  Regent  of  V 
splendid  alike  in  toe  personal  charms  of  full- 
blown matronly  beauty,  and  in  her  rich 
and  well-chosen  attire. 

-lie  turned  to  answer  some  remark 
from  the  young  King  of  England,  who,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  had  quitted 
his  own  seat  of  state,  and  was  now  leaning 

*  This  expression  was  used  by  Montrose,  in  a  letter 
of  the  period,  addressed  to  Chariet  II. 
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in  an  attitude  of  profound  admiration  over 
the  chair  of  the  Regent-mother*  the  fair  neck 
and  queenly  bust  were  displayed  to  the  ut- 
most advantage  ;  and  the  courtiers,  the  fore- 
most among  whom  was  Ma/.arin,  stood  in 
admiration  of  the  beauty  which  had  capti- 
vated so  many  hearts,  and  which  had  failed, 
alas  !  to  secure  only  that  of  her  husband. 

Opposite  to  her,  under  a  similar  canopy, 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Britain,  and 
surrounded  by  a  group  whose  mourning 
habits,  and,  for  the  most  part,  saddened 
countenances,  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  brilliant  circle  of  the  French  court, 
sate  the  widowed  Queen  of  England. 

Her  countenance,  paler  than  its  wont, 
and  rendered  more  so  by  the  sable  hue  of 
her  dress,  had  not,  however,  gained  in  in- 

what  it  had  lost  in  beauty;  for  the 
bright  dark  eyes  which  had  beamed  with 

when  animated   by  queenly  triumph 

and  womanly  pride,  had   now  become   ex- 

-.     Incapable  of  deep  emotion, 

16  was  a  true  dial  to  the  heart;  and 

deep  readers  of  human  nature  who 
would  trace  a  history  in  every  countenance, 
had  in  vain  sought  vestiges  of  the  anguish 
of  the  widowed  wife,  of  the  desolation  of 
the  forlorn  mother,   of  the. outraged    ma- 

f  the  exiled  Queen,  in  the  meaning- 
less expression,  and  wandering,  though  un- 
.ize,  of  Henrietta  .Maria. 
She    regarded   her   son  with    a   gesture 

iiat  impatient,  as   she  observed  his 

ged  conversation  with  the  1  i 
neen,  which  delayed  the  departure  of  the 
Royal  party;  for,  according  to  etiquette, 
Anne  of  Austria  alone  could  give  the 
to  move.  At  length  the  young  King  bowed, 
ami.  gallantly  kissing  the  hand  of  Anne, 
lie  left  the  nave. 

"  Our  brother  of  England,  madam,"  said 
the  Regent,  turning  to  Henrietta,  "hath, 
he  doth  aver,  offerings  of  much  worth  to 
present  to  us  ere  we  leave  the  Church.  11' 
your  Majesty  be  so  disposed,  we  will  await 
him  here." 

me  new  freak  of  Charles's,"  said 
Henrietta.  "  My  son  can  have  but  little  to 
offer  worthy  your  Majesty's  acceptance; — 
unless  indeed  he  offered  himself." 

"  For  such  a  scheme,  madam,  we  must 
await  a  dispensation  from  his  Holiness," 
replied  the  Queen  of  France,  smiling,  how- 

t  the  implied  tribute  to  her  still  in- 
disputable attractions  conveyed  in  this  re- 
mark. "  The  wife  of  your  Majesty's 
brother  could  hardly  without  it  become 
the  wile  of  your  son;  therefore,  we  would 
hope  King  Charles's  present  project  be  one 
which  may  be  terminated  without  the  in- 
tervention of  an  embassy  to  Rome.  But 
here  he  is  to  answer  for  himself." 

As  the  Queen  spoke,  Charles  appeared 
from  the  transept  of  the  Church,  leading 
by  the   hand  the   Lady  Katharine.     She 
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was  dressed  in  bridal  attire  of  white  and 
silver;  and  her  rich  veil,  fastened  into  her 
hair  with  the  simple  wreath  of  orange 
blossom,  fell  in  graceful  folds  around  her 
figure. 

Spite  of  the  august  presence  into  which 
she  was  introduced,  and  the  light  gallantries 
spoken  in  her  ear  by  the  young  Monarch 
who  conducted  her,  the  eyes  of  Katharine 
reverted  fondly  to  the  face  of  him  who  walk- 
ed by  her  side;  who,  espoused  in  captivity 
and  on  the  scaffold's  verge,  was  now  about 
to  claim  her  as  his  bride  in  the  presence, 
and  from  the  hands,  of  his  liege  sovereign. 

With  a  gravity  and  deliberation  which 
were  by  no  means  common  to  him,  and 
which  accordingly  had  the  effect  of  rivet- 
ting  the  attention  of  all  present  to  the  ut- 
most, Charles  advanced  towards  the  French 
Queen. 

"  We  promised  your  Majesty,"  he  said. 
"  a  gift  of  no  small  value.  Permit  us  to 
present  to  you  a  faithful  and  loyal  subject, 
Albert  Comte  d'Amville.  On  the  proof  of 
his  well-tried  allegiance  to  our  Royal 
father,  we  venture  to  answer  for  his  future 
devotion  to  your  Highness." 

At  a  sign  from  Charles,  the  young  Count 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  Anne  of  Austria,  to 
offer  homa 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  "what 
mummery  is  this?  King  Charles,  there 
exists  not  the  man  who  can  claim  the  title  of 
Comte  d'Amville.  The  late  Countess  had 
but  one  child,  and  she kneels  there." 

Anne  pointed  as  she  spoke  to  the  figure 
of  Marguerite  d'Amville,  or  Sister  Cecile, 
as  she  was  lor  the  future  to  be  called;  who, 
still  prostrate  mi  the  steps  ascending  to  the 
choir,  remained  totally  unconscious  of  the 
scene  which  was  passing. 

"  Perdona,  betlissima  Regina,"  rejoined 
Charles  in  the  accents  he  knew  the  Queen 
loved  best, — "The  late  Countess  Isabella 
had  but  one  child  by  her  second  marriage, 
and  that  child,  a  daughter,  born  in  Britain, 
inherited  her  lands,  but  not  her  title.  The 
young  Cavalier  who  now  offers  you  his  ho- 
mage was  the  son  of  the  Countess  by  her 
first  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Glen  boy  ne  : 
and,  born  in  France,  comes  now  to  claim  his 
mother's  title  and  estates. " 

The  fair  brow  of  Queen  Anne  contract- 
ed; and  with  a  flush  in  which  perplexity 
and  anger  were  strangely  blended,  she 
turned  towards  Mazarin. 

"  My  Lord  Cardinal,  methinks  this  busi- 
ness affects  your  Eminence  at  least  as  much 
as  ourself.  What  this  young  Englishman 
claims,  the  Holy  Church  loses !" 

The  features  of  the  Italian  underwent  no 
change  at  this  appeal,  and  a  slight  com- 
pression of  the  lip  was  all  which  indicated 
that  any  emotion  beyond  the  common  took 
possession  of  him. 
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"With  a  smile  full  of  sweetness  and 
sua\  it y,  he  calmly  replied, 

"  Proofs,  most  illustrious  lady  ; — we  want 
pro"! 

Albert  again  knelt  before  the  Queen,  and 
laid  ;it  her  feet  the  manuscripts  which  have 
been  so  recently  presented  to  our  readers ; 
together  with  the  letter  that  Ave  hope  they 
may  not  altogether  have  forgotten,  which 
had  BO  strangely  come  into  our  hero's  pos- 
session, and  which  afforded  corroborative 
evidence  as  being  written  by  an  eye- 
witness. 

Somewhat  mollified  by  the  gallantry  with 
which  this  movement  was  made,  Anne 
made  sign  to  her  attendants  to  raise  the 
pap' 

'•  Hal"  she  said,  "this  writing  we  well 
know — it  is  that  of  our  unhappy  brother- 
in-law.  Your  Majesty  will  identify  the 
characters,"  she  added,  turning  to  Hen- 
rietta, to  whom,  at  her  signal,  a  page 
carried  the  papers.  "But  what  have  we 
here  ?"  and  she  cursorily  ran  her  eyes  over 
the  Other  manuscript — "a  marriage — a 
murder — and,  by  our  Lady,  the  Cardinal 
ihelieu.  What!  hath  bedabbled  in 
this  plot  too?  My  Lord  Cardinal  of  Maza- 
rin,  your  Eminence  will  decipher  the  manu- 
script, for  WC  cannot. " 

"  With  your  Majest  tid  Al- 

bert, "  this  narrative  is  the  production  of 
a  Dominican  monk — a  creature  of  the  late 
:il  de  Richelieu,  though  a  traitor 
eyen  to  him.     It  contains  his  account  of 

tin-  marriage  of  my  mother — eland 
through   fear  of  the  Lord  Cardinal's  ven- 
geance— a   vengeance   too  fatally   wreaked 
upon  my  fathe 

The  countenance  of  Anne  changed  from 

pression  of  mortification  to  that  of 
triumph.  The  interests  of  the  Church,  the 
haughtiness  of  the  Queen,  were  alike  for- 

.  and  all  the  hatred  of  the  iro/xnt 
triumphed.  "At  last,"  she  said,  turning 
with  a  smile  of  peculiar  meaning  towards 
Ma/.aiin,  M  the  policy  of  Richelieu  hath 
failed  kefo." 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  every 
one  pteseni  wasarrested  by  an  exclamation 

nay,  which  drew  all  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  choir.  It  proceeded  from  the 
newly-profe88ed  nun,  who.  pale  and  motion- 
-  a  statue,  was  leaning  against  the 
gilded  railing  for  support. 

Her  dark  lashes  almost  rested  on  her 
cheeks  as  she  bent  her  eyes  fixedly  upon 
some  object  which  seemed  to  have  caused 
her  present  consternation. 

The  Lady  Katharine  had,  on  entering 
the  church,  immediately  sought  her  side, 
and  raised  her  from  the  posture  in  which 
she  had  long  been  kneeling  ;  and  she  now 
stood  by  her,  her  white  hand  resting  upon 
Margaret's  arm,  enveloped  as  it  was  in 
the  drapery  of  her  dark  mantle  and  hood. 


The  Lady  Katharine's  bridal  veil — which 
concealed  not  the  ever-varying  emotions  of 
a  countenance  in  which    love,    and 
and  fear  alternately  brought  and    el 
the  color,  and  which  at  the  present  moment, 
from    the  observation  turned   upon   them, 
was  tinged  with  a  roseate  blush, — mingled 
its  airy  Folds  with  the  cloistral  veil,  of  which 
iviness   added   to   the   monumental 
effect  of  Margaret's   figure;    and,    as 
stood  together,  the  Bride  and    the    Nun, 
litter  emblems  could  not  have  been  found 
to  represent  pure  and  enlightened   Faith, 
and  melancholy,  withering  Siij 

It  was  on  the  hand  of  our  heroine  that 
the  looks  of  Margaret  seemed  to  be  fixed; 
and  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  former, 
she  pointed  to  the  ring,  with   its  pendant 

ten,  which  had  never  left  Katharine's 
-ince  the  day  of  her 
"Where — oh,  where! — did  you  find 
this?"  she  said.  But  before  Katharine 
could  answer,  Albert,  detaching  hiii 
total  forgetfulncs8  of  ceremony  from  the 
group  which  surrounded  the  Royal  party, 
advanced  hastily  towards  the  two,  and  clasp- 
ing the  drooping  girl  in  his  arms,  with  an 
tcr  anguish  he  uttered  the 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face 
but  calmly. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  said  ;  "  I  was  sure  of 
it — something  told  me  ever  tbsd 

t,"  and  she  looked  down 
■v  newly-assumed  r 
must  not  si  •  now.     Oh  !  A 

Albert !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  be- 

11 1  knew  it  not,  my  poor  child — my  lost, 
though  newty-found  treasure.  But  an 
hour  since,  1  learned  the  truth  from  yonder 
papers.  Nature  and  instinct  spoke  to  me, 
as  to  thee  ;  but  what  were  these    b 

rld's  belief  and  apparent  fact!     God 
be  my  witness,  Margaret:  to  sav 
thy    fate.  I    would    freely  lay  down    all 
which  this  day's  reyelationa  have  proved  to 
be  my  own.     Oh!  Mar 
is  there  no  hope  left?" 

ne,"  she  replied,  with  the  calmness 
which  had  been  but  momentarily  disturbed 
— "  and  pity  me  not,  my  brother,  nor  think 
that  I  would  exchange  my  lot  for  yours. 
Rather  glory  in  your  sister's  high  foe 
as  she,  in  her  turn,  will,  from  time  to  time, 
rejoice  to  hear  of  your  happiness.  But 
before  we  part,  Albert,  that  gem — explain 
to  me,  how  came  it  there?  "When  last  I 
saw  it.  my  Confessor  had  it  in  possession.'' 

"  And  he,  the  cursed  Dominicap,  used 
the  stolen  pledge  as  an  instrument'  to  fur- 
ther his  vile  tyranny  over  thee  !  By  vio- 
lence he  acquired  it  from  me,  and  at  his 
death  I  recovered  the  token." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  less 
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serious  tone  than  she  had  yet  spoken. 
"  You  have  still  to  account  for  its  place  on 
the  Lady  Katharine  Wentworth's  finger." 

"  Nay,  my  sister,  thou  hast  divined  the 
rest.  And  now,  love  her,  as  thou  wouldest 
love  me." 

"  Long  have  I  done  so,  Albert ;"  and  the 
maidens  tenderly  embraced.  Soon,  how- 
ever, disengaging  herself,  Margaret  quietly 
detached  from  her  dress  the  jewel  which 
clasped  it,  and  raising  Katharine's  hand, 
placed  the  two  together.  The  rose  and 
fleur-de-lis  met  in  a  wreath,  encircling  the 
letters  C.  P.  W.  as  the  jewels  were  clasped 
into  one. 

"  It  is  all  I  have  left  in  the  world,  my 
sister,"  said  Margaret,  "and  it  shall  be 
your  bridal  gift." 

At  this  juncture  the  King  of  England, 
who,  along  with  his  Royal  compeers,  had 
watched  the  scene  with  interest,  and  ab- 
stained from  intrusion  upon  feelings  which 
all  held  sacred,  advanced  towards  the  trio, 
and  requested  a  view  of  the  jewel  which 
Katharine  held.  Its  perfect  coincidence 
with  the  description  in  the  late  King's  pa- 
pers of  the  gem  presented  to  the  Countess 
Isabelle  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  Charles, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  directing  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Queens  of  England  and  France 
to  this  undeniable  proof. 

In  another  instant  the  gay  young  Mon- 
arch had  seized  the  hand  of  Katharine,  and 
with  a  native  grace  he  led  her  to  the  High 
Altar,  brilliantly  illuminated  as  it  was  with 
innumerable  scenes,  and  hung  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers.  Even  at  that  moment 
Charles  could  not  bridle  the  light  j. 


"  Small  thanks  for  our  magnanimity,  fair 
damsel,  on  this  occasion;  for  thou  hast 
anticipated  us,  and  bestowed  thyself,  ere 
we  could  bestow  thee,  upon  this  young 
Marquis.  But,  as  we  English  say,  the  third 
time  pays  for  all — and  when  next  thou  dost 
contract  the  bands,  mind,  it  is  to  ourself. 
Remember  Lilly,  the  astrologer !" 

A  less  confiding  or  more  superstitious 
nature  than  Katharine's  might  have  found 
the  words  ominous.  But  they  touched  her 
ear,  and  sank  not  deeper  in  her  thoughts. 
With  a  smile  at  their  levity,  she  turned 
towards  her  lover,  and  in  his  look  of  fervent 
affection  and  manly  sincerity,  she  read  her 
best  omen.  And  a  long  subsequent  life  of 
happiness  proved  it  to  be  the  true  one. 

The  Royal  party  formed  a  circle  round 
the  bride,  chairs  having  been  prepared  for 
the  Sovereign  Princesses;  and  Charles 
placed  her  hand  in  that  of  her  affianced 
husband.  The  ceremony  (which  Albert's 
foreign  inheritance  rendered  necessary) 
proceeded,  with  all  the  gorgeous  forms  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  At  its  close, 
the  young  bride  knelt  to  kiss  the  hands, 
and  receive  the  felicitations  of  Henrietta  of 
England,  and  Anne  of  France. 

"It  is  our  pleasure,"  said  the  Queen 
Regent,  as  she  rose  to  depart,'  "  to  hold  this 
evening  a  Court  at  our  Palace  of  the 
Louvre,  for  the  presentation  of  the  Com- 
tesse  d'Amville." 

"  And  we,"  said  Henrietta  Maria,  "  bid 
all  here  present  to  St.  Germains  for  the 
morrow,  where  we  purpose  to  celebrate  a 
festival  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  of  Gordon . 
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